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Of THK 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


MINUTEiS OF THE^ ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. ’ 

JANCARy 25 th. 1910. 

Profensur \V. Kidokwav, M.A., ScJ)., F.RA., PrMent, iu (kt Ck^r, 

The Minutee of the laet^UmuaJ General Meeting were read and carried. 

The PRESiUEirr appointed Dr. Wright and Mr. E Tordat Scratineere. and 
declared the liallot 

T!m> Presipest announced tlie election of Dr. E Durkhkim and IhrofeeBor 
•E Sklrr a» Honorary Fellowa of .the Institute. 

The Sbcretary read tlie Report of the Council for 1909, which, on the motion 
of the pRKiDKNT, seconded by Mr. H. B\lpoitk, was ^opted unanimously (p. 2^ 

F 

Tlie Treasurer read his Report for 1909, which, on the motion of tl» 
p amu iiRKT- seconded by Mr. A- L waa adopted unanimoualy (p. 6^ 

The President delivered hie atldress. entitled “ The Influence of Environment 
on Man "(p. 10). 

Tf m’ * ■ 

A vote of thanks to the President was propoeed by Mr. F. W. Rudlbb, I.SiO.. 

V«u XL. » 
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Beport of the CofuneU/m' the year 1909. 


who asked, in the name of the Institute, tliat the President would permit his 
address to be printed in the Joumat. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. H. BALTOURi and carried by acclamation. 

The SCRUTiKEiBS then handed in their Keport, and the fcdlowing were 

it ^ 

declared to be duly elected as Officers and Council for the year 1910-11:— 


Praidad .—Sir Herbert H. Rudey, K.C.IJL, C.S.I. 


Vtce-PresuitnU. 

A. J. Erans, Esq.. MJL, DXitU, F.Ri5.,_ I Sir B. B. Martin. Bart. M.A. 
F.B.A. 1 ^Professor A. Tliomson, M.A, M.B. 

Bon, Secretary, —T. A. Joyce, Eaq., M.A. 


Ron. Trtacuftr. —J. Gray. Esq., RSc, 
Council. 


Wj^Crooke, Eeq.. B.A. 

O. M. Oalton, Esq., M.A., F.S.A 

J. EdgC'Partington, Esq. 

R.'J. Gladstone, Esq., MJ>. 

H. S. Harrison. Esrp, D.Sc, 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. FOR 1909. 

The Council is happy to report a year of subetantial progress, and is pleased 
to record the fact that 41 new fellows have been eleete<l, a total tinly once l)cforc 
equalled in the past, namely m 1905. Tlie total membership tlierefczrc now stands 
at the rooonl figura of 512. 

The numerical gains and losses of the Institute are expressed in the following 

table 
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* Of tbeae 13 are alao Ordinar}' Fellawa. 


Auiong tli« Itaaet* iIm* Ijintitute !uu» miffereU llirougii death arc Profeiwor 

Itiglioli, Professor Lomhroso oiid I)r. Schmeltz, Honorarj' Fellows, and Ixird KijKUi, 
Lord Aiuliorat of Hackney, Messrs. E. M. Amlrcws, J. B. Andrews, R. C. 
Bonington, O. J. Crawfurd, Professor D. J. Cuuuiughaui, Mr. C. Cramikow, Dr. 
Seliastian Evans, IVofessor A. Fraser, General Kincaid, Herr IL Parkinson. 
Mokhts. F. G. Hiltou-Pricc, W. F. Stanley, anti Miss Wolfe. 

Professor GigUoli, the well-known etiinolugist and collector of stone 
impleuionts, died on l)ecenil>er IGtii. He was bom in London in 184o, and 
eventually became Professor first at Piiia, and subsetiuently at Florence. He was 
elected an Iwniorary fellow in 1892, and his loos will greatly felt by 
oUiuogra|dier» in tliis countiy, f»|>ecirtlly by those wlm knew his genial 
character. 

Professor Lt>mbroso was liest known ns a student of criminology', and had 
occupied cliairs at the L^uiveraity of Pavia, and at Turin. He also was elected an 
honorary fellow of tlie Institute in 1892. 

Ur. J. U. E Schnieltz, wlio was also clecteil on honorary fellow in that year, 
died in May. His connection with Uie Leiden Etlinographical Museum dated from 
ten yeairs earlier. He was a |>rolific w'ritor and llie founder of the JniemationaUt 
AtrAiv fur XthtuHfrapftir, 

In Lonl Ripon the Institute lus loat its senior fellow, as lie Isscame a member 
of the Ethnological Society in ISoU. 

By the death of I*rofes8or Cunninglmm. who so recently occupied the 
Presidential chair, tlio Institute lins lost one of its most distinguished fellows. 
An obituary notice apiiearc<I in Man, 1909, 62, but the Council desire once more to 
offer a tribute to his memory. 

Professor A. Fraser occupied the anatomical chair of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Uublim 
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Jifport of the CouhtU for the year 1909. 


Mr. I*, (t. Hilton-Pric© had served the Institute os Honorery Treasurer, and 
was well knowTi as an Egj’ptolf^st and a collector of antiquities. 

In Mr. E, M. Andrews, the Institute has lost on energetic worker in the field. 
He had carried on important investigations in connection with tlm ruins in South 
Africa, and was engaged on similar work at the time of hia deatln 

Miss Wolfe Iiad Isjen a fellow since 1881, and the livmg interest which she 
took in Anthropology is provetl by the generous bequest to which reference is nuule 
Itelow. 

Herr R Parkinson, well known for his writings on the Bismarck 
Archipelago, died in July. He liad been a fellow of the Institute since 1897, and 
in him Germany loses one of her most active field w'orkers. 

• h CHOW'S of the Institute will also regret tlie loss of the following travellers and 
men of science, whose researches liave iloiie much to further the study of 
anthropology;— 

Dr. T. Achelis, born in Gropciingen m 1850, iliwl in June. He was a student 
of wide interests, and iuul maile considerable ci)utributiona U} elhnolog}*, psychology, 
sociology and the study of comparative religions. He was also well known as the 
founder of tlie Archiv f^r JitlifjioMwUaeneeha/t. 

l)r. K. Needliam Gust lias already been noted in Man, His contributions to 
philology, particularly his accounts of the modern languages of India anti Africa, 
are worthy memorials of a life devote<I to the study of linguistics. 

The Field Museum at Chicago has experienced a loss in tlie piTson of Dr. 
William Jones, who was murdered in the Philippines in Marclc Dr. Jones was only 
35 years old at the time of his death, and was on one side of Indian (Shawnee) 
extraction. He had made important investigations in the religious customs of the 
Iniiians, 

Irafilein Johanna Mestorf, who may be regarded as one of the founders of the 
Kiel Museum, diet! at Kiel in July. She liore a great repiitatiiai as an 
orchxeologist, and her lalioiirs were reworilwl, amongst otlier Iwmoiirw, by an 
honorary doctorate at Kiel Univeiuity. 

Herr Amo SenilTl was one of tlie pioneers of German oolunisaiion in tlio 
Western Pacific, and had mwle many contributions to litorutuieou tlie etliii<ignij»hy, 
principally, of the Caroline lalonda 

By the dcatlm of Major Cecil Mur)>hy and Mr. A. J. Mminteney Jephson ate 
lost two links with a iiuiet important period of African exploration. Major 
Murphy, it will lie n!memliere<l, was one of Uie party who lirought the body of 
Livingstone to the coast, and Mr. Jephson was a member of the famous exiiediiion 
led by Stanley to relieve Einin Paslia. 
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During Ur. ending De«,nWr 3Ul. 1909. twelve ordineo' «>eeting, wore 
1«1<L At u,«>e la jvipen were reed, 7 deiUing with r. with 
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ethnographical, ami 3 with physical subjeclsi Six exhibitions of »i)ecinieu8 were 
also made. 

Huxlky Mkmoeial Lkctuei. 

Tlie Huxley .'lemorial Lecture was delivered by Professor Gustaf PeUtus, 
Honorary Pollowof the Institute, on November 13th. The title of tlie lecture wm 
** The Korth European Eace.*’ At the conclusion of the proceedings the lYesident 
presented to I*rofe88or Betzius the Huxley Memorial Medal in recognition of his 
eminent services to anthropology. • 


PUBIJCATIOXS. 

During the year two half-yearly iJorts of the Jourml have been issued, vii., 
Vol. XXXVII I, 2 (July-December, 1908) and XXXIX 1 (January-Juno. 1909). 
Of the,first 113 copies have been sold, of the latter 85. The first of these figures 
is greater tlian the corresponding figure for last year; the latter though smaller 
does not affonl a fair criterion of lliu circulation, owing to the fact that several 
outstanding accounts were not 8ettlc<l imlil this January. If these l)e taken into 
consideration, the sales are equi%*alent to the record established last year. 

With regard to Man, the usual twelve monthly parte have been issued. The 
subaeriptions show an advance of £18 upon last j'ear. The sales apj)ear less, owing 
to the non-payment at the end of the }’ear of an outstanding account The Council 
is please<l li> report that during this year, Man came within £10 of (mying its own 
expend. Ow ing to the expenses inourretl by tire removal to new promisoa, the 
Council recommend that the existing system of sulweriptiou lie maintained for 
onollrer year. 

UBtCARY. 

Tlie number of accessions to the Library, wliile just falling short of last year's 
record, is ueverlholess in atlvance of that of 1907. The exchange list has been 
increased by the addition of two Britislt and five foreign {loriodicals. 

External. 

.\ deputation waited upon the Prime Minister in support of the memorial 
prvrwnted to the Government last j’ear. Tlrough the Prime Minister won 
sympathetic, the Government have not yet been induced to take action in tins 
direction ailvocated in the memortaL 


PiKircsT. 

Under the will of the late Miss Sarah Wolfe, fellow of the ILA.L, the Institute 
has received the generous bequest of £1.000. The Council of the Institute have 
recommended the purclume of an Epidiascope lantern* as a memorial of their 
benefactor, and the investment of tire rest of the legacy. 


0 
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ItKHOVAL 

Owing to tlio appri^aolung <temoliiion of the piemisee rentod from the 
Zoological at 3, HanoTcr Square, the Institute him been compulled to peeh 

other tpiarteTB, A anito of rooma at 50, Great Ilnssell Street, was aelocted bj- tlue 
Council, and the removal waa accompliaficil hi the second week of October 


TKEASUBJvB'S RE1H)RT FOB THE YEAIC 1909. 

On the 31st December, 1909, the assets of the Inailtntci were os foliow.^ 




£ 

a 

4l 

£ a 


^tsds (not imm^iaielp rcalisthle) i — 







Books in Library, Ihiblieations, Fumi- 






tiire os per cstimte of 1903 

... 




385 0 

0 

RrMimye Aw{«; — 







£300 Metropolitan Cousotidsted 31 

jHjr 






cent. Stock, present valne... 


303 

0 

0 



Balance at Bank 

■ Tl ■■ 

238 

8 

7 



DciKJsit at Bank... 

Sii. 

1.000 

0 

0 



Potty cash 

■ ■ ■ 

1 

14 

9 



Arreora of subscriptions, £100 4a 

(k/. 






valued at ... 

... 

30 

lu 

0 

1.593 13 

4 






Total Assets 



£2,47S l;l 

4 

Against which Lhere arc liabLUlics:_ 


£ 

4, 




AntJiTopologieal Noitt atul Qtterits 


oa 

4 

8 



Library Fund.. 


1 

2 

S 

39 7 

4 


Leaving a enrplixs, if all properly were realised, 

..- £2,409 C 0 


Considering only our imnietlJately realisable assets:_ 


Tlicstt amount to 
Less 


**• 


« 4 * 




£ a (/. 
1,593 13 4 
69 7 4 
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Tlie state of ideal solvency aho implies the following addiUonai liabilities 


JourM^ ^1909) -*» 

^<1)1 (Nfovembetj Decetuber) 
Unexpended life eubscriptioxis 

Total 


£ 4. </. 

250 0 0 
25 0 0 

39a 0 0 

£608 0 9 


Out immediately realisable siiridus is 
i^howmg a surplus in our Kesbrve Fuuti of 


1.524 6 0 
£355 6 U 


Tuk Tt^ii^cikL Poflmos o? tujs Lvstitute. 

The Institute has l»eeii fortunate in receiving this year a Ic^y of £1,009 from 
the exwtitora of Die bite MLw Wolfe. This, for the tim time, places an ample 
resen-e fimd at tl»e dispoinil of the Institute, and will enable any twhemea for the 
impi^veciuut of our effinienoy to be carrioti out at once, insWwl of wailing for the 

slower development of our onlinary rosouroes. 

TIut total ordinary receipts of the Inatitnto are £1 less tlain last year. 

Tlie fcceiptM frrnn annual subecriptions are £29 more, and iii» Life stil#criptiott» 
worn rcceivtul this y^r. 

The reedpta from the sale of the Jonrmt^ are £11 hm, and fmm the sale of 
Jl/dn £15 mr/re than last year. 

The total eipenditnre this year i» £230 more, which is chiefly accounted for 
by two excMiptional iumis, namelyv the oowt uf installing and mainlaiiiiug au exhibit 
and an antlmiijomctrio biuemi at tlm Imperial Interuational Eihibition ami the 
cost of reiimvinj* to, aacl fitting up and fumiahing, tl>e now pLVmiMut of Lhs 
Instimto. 

Tlie grant to the Library was raiHed thU year from £10 to £-'l0. 

A deputation to the I’rime Minister askeil for an annual grant W the Institute 
of £500 to eatalilisli an Imperial llueeaii of Aiitliroiwtogy, Tim imfiortant work 
which it was propoecil to <5arry out if our application Jiml lioeii eucccraful atill 
retnuins in abeyance* 


J, UbaYi Trtiuurtr^ 
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ami Foymcnfs 


EECEIl'TR 


£ * rf, 

^9 10 a 
i 1 9 

5 IT U 

D 0 

" Not<* wtd Qiitriai" B7 IS 11 


Bai^nc«» in hand. Jjuivi*iry Ui, liWfO .*— 
BaUace at Bank . . . 

OuJi m Hanil ......*. . 

Vettr caali ... 


Lew ow^ed u |n?r 190S Account > 

LTbfiry riuid 


SfTHicarmoaa 

(\imnt .. 

Arreara ......, 

Adrjinee.....,, 


Sacb or JomitfAL.. 

Lew Eefund from I^ttr 


184 2 11 
IS 0 


Sai.1 or HtrxLar Lncmriues ... 




N#t recetpca.... 

Foota^ paid out grow neeipta 4 ...., 

AnvnTiaKiiasTH in Man ^ .................. 

IHnnnKM and Interest 
IjjMtuiRr Fi^att:— 

Baliuu.Y^ January' lat, 190V. 

Refund ......... 

Clnuii .... 






A 

1 

30 


Lms Biniiiug ami Booka ..... 20 ]3 0 

Petty Cwli...... 5 9 0 


“Nonw akd QuaRina**;^ — 
Balance 
Rocdred, 1909 


[fonLar'a UnAnna" ... 

FnmifiAj:. I^rrajutnutiDs **..44....... 

“ BiDLioonarur'*...... 

**ll»i*OliT AjmiHoi^mrrnie C-osotiTTaa* t— 

ReoeipU ...... 

Eacn/aaiDH 

Receipbi ....... 

hem paymenta ... 


KxnrBrriojir ir— 

Becelpla .. 

Mtaa Wotrai'w I.aoAcr 
Bu^naua...... 


cL £ M. d 


367 10 t 


TO 

i: 

7 

589 

8 

0 

31 

to 

0 

31 

10 

0 

188 10 

8 

£ 

T 

n- 

i 

138 

0 10 

SO 

18 

3 


34 0 8 


33 18 0 

07 18 n 
7 0 


10 4 
0 19 


390 li 0 


639 3 n 


185 18 0 


15U e E 
] 5 0 

14 18 3 


1 £ 8 


68 4 8 

26 8 7 
7 18 8 
89 5 4 


t 8 5 


8 8 

40 3 4 
1,000 0 0 
£ 3 10 

£ 9,484 3 0 


We W «£nmbed iV above bcrgmUa and them with ll« Bocka and Voiieheia 

raUung thereto, and find the aaiao to be accurate. 


JtinHmy lilA, 1910 


R*\N1>ALL H. PVE, 1 
(Signed) oKMONUK .^I. DALTX>N.} 
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payment??. 


£ A A £ 


c/* 


llKNT .*****. 

.*.**«-.-.**-*■ 

.... 




ADVttTtilSO ... 

Printing blt>ct*i ■ 
rt*fviiML* *,***.*** 


.**. m B » 

9 7 




Pofltaffe, etc. 


Salaries . 

HocTKUCorii^o ... 

STAMPSS AST? l*AilC*LS *..*****,*..** 

PrJKTIKO AJfD fiTATlOSneilT.. 

LaKTEA)! .... 

iTcatnuvci ■ bbI-I-I-I + 

TEAVKl*t*13!0 *... 

OiA^rr TU LittBAftT .. 

Hi;3tLBT MtlWLl* A5t» LUTTlUt., 

Hoiu*zr'B “UflAXtu.";— 


35SJ U 0 

so 0 0 


iTfl 0 0 
SI) IQ 3 


£ A rf* 
13^ 0 0 


300 11 0 

10 10 1 


\m 17 0 
133 d D 
£4 10 0 


B&l&nat as per cntiin 
Lcm recei'rtl in IBOO 


PfllBlCAT. DirrEHiri|ATlrtJf*^- 
Xlalxcice R* per contra ***■.* 
Lcm received lOOtt... 


BrBc.icHaRAriiT :— 

BRlanro u ]jer fontra 
fjf** received 1909 *. 


Rspuirr or tiik AsTUHuroJCKmtc tV*MHtTTmK 

F.XKiRmoy E,trc5«» .. 

Hxxovtyci to AXD FiTn?<a otjr Nm F*Mira 

Tnuieno^s. .... 

Lkoal ExrEr»» .... 

TrPEwnmtt *jfi> Ttwrevruto ****...**...*****.*»■■- 
SL'XDRJES .. " 

Bauuict Bt Bank.... 

Du'ostiT nt Barik ********... 

Perry Casd .... 
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18 
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4 
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T 

14 

•* 

30 

3 

4 




S 
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02 

19 

0 




14 

‘ 1) 

0 
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11 




M 

13 

to 




T 

10 

0 




1ft 
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10 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


THE IXFLUENTE OF EXVIBUXMENT OX MAX. 

nv PKOFK.'K)a William Hidcea^ ay. Sc.D., F.B.A.. Hos. LLIi., Hon. Litt.D. 

l.N* thiH my CDnelmliujj address niy HthI and moot pleasing dnty n to nfler niy 
heartiest thank.H to the Oftioers oiitl Omncil for tlieir unfailing kinduem ami 
comrideratifiii for iiir shurU’cmings and f»)r their unflagging loyalty during my two 
years of office. Indeed, hml I not know-n Kdorelmnd tlw renmrVahle qualitii* 
of tl»e Secretary, Treasurer, ami Assistant Secretary, I would not have iindeitakcn 
tls^ resiMinsihility of {irexiding over llie Institute. 

It may not l)c out of place to review briefly the progrew mmle by tlio 
Institute during the last two years. The story, I rejoice to say, is one of omitinueil 
phwperity ami i»rogreHs. alike in {Miinl of numbers and fliuuicial nubility. Tlie 
sum of one thousaml |ammls, lie«iucttthe<l to us by tlie late Miss Wolfe, has not 
<mly gi\'eti us a sulwUntiol nucleus for a reserve and sjiecial grant funil. hut 
it indicates that the general j>ul>lic are awaking to tlve great im}M)rUnee of Anthro- 
IHilogy. My optimism is conflnutti by the lar^ donations os well as by tlie legacy 
of five thousand pounds recently rcceiveil by Cambridge for Ibc erection of a new 
AntlurojKilogical Museum. 

In view of Uiese symptoms of a growing interest in oiu special science wo 
must not regret tlie oxiienditure incunt^l in promoting tlie prtipcwal for the 
esublishnieut of an Imiwrial lliireau of AnthrojMilog)’ within this Institute, 
tlie tiiaiii jmrt of our outlay having Icen inciirrctl in an effort to obuin tin* mmlest 
grant of five hundred |K>unds per annum from tltc Cham.'ellor of the Exeliequer. 
Tliough we liave failed in our first attempt ujsin the coffers^of tlie Treasuiy*. as lias 
Iwii tlw almost universal exiierleiice of tlujse who later on have succeciletl in tlieir 
demand, we must not consider tliat our efforu liave lieeii wholly liarren Tlie 
circulation of our memurud. to which were api«ndeil the signatures of « long 
array id the most distinguislied Indian and t.V.lonial ailministrators. Imd tlie all- 
imiKH-Unt result of eliciting tlio public enunciation from Uie iVime Minister tliat 
ll« tiuu, when . knowle.lge of AnthropoloR,- _ 

of U« noriuol of tho» wl.o in the ComuUr, loOmn, u„,l folouW 

"" especWlv in ita outlrim. 

l«ru. Bm Oil. w« not JL TIh. reccBti.m of «,«■ depnution by tlw Pri^ 



Frtiidcidml Aildrea. 
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Mbufter brnught niidcr ihet ni>iice of many t>tlicr ox-llinltnoiii, auil 

great officials, tljft fact tlwt Auttopology nmst now regardtKl ae un applied 
science, and that Ijcnceforwat^i it must be recogniaeJ as an itnporLant meimraeiit 
for carrymg on the btiaineea of tlic State. Ntir did, the fUect pitMiiiced hy our 
memorial end even here. Tlu; dcuionatration of the pmotienl utility of Anthre- 
polog)' not only for aduiiiiistrativo hut also for eomiuereial purptraea and the fact 
that many Leading Hliijiowners, immuliieturerft, mui trudern liad endurecii our 
upinion, ctaiight Liolt] upiui the buainess ccjitreft of tUc kingdoin. All the 
Icailing newsjaijierH in Liverjuj^il, XTanebertter. nm] Birmiiigluitii toiik up tlie 
matlor werioualy aud warmly, and luiE only ^Ud limy publish Icjog and iniporUmt 
tirticlca on onr prfijfwt nnd our <lepuUliou at the time, liiit liavii coutinuetl to refer 
to onr doctrines at varitrtis inw^rvab since. In India luid in tlm Crown ("olonio 
the gR'4te«t interest in our effort w'lis and.ia lieiiig taken by Ityiding culmiuistratOTB. 
I uetni give you no lielter pn«if of ildn than w lien 1 tcM you tiuit last year the 
Covomiiicnt of India rewTiiiueinleil an atmual grunt of one biiiidTod [Knumls for 
tisT yewrst la Llue institulo for the pnqKwse of our prupuMed Bureau, and that the 
Goremtuent nf HritisLi Eoni Africa iiuute a rccommenilatiun of flfh' jkuiiuIs jmst 
annum for the same purpthso* I regret to say that Li^rd Jlorley in the one tasi* 
and Luni Crewe in the other* dhl riot ^anctiou rite recommeudatioiifl of the 
ofHoiab engaged in Llae active wfirk of adiuiniatratioti, and wdiu are Iteat fjuulided 
to jiiilge of tin? practical needs of thoir RulMjnLInate& 

Tim bw^U which I have hrielly sketcheil all piint to the concbtaiiui that w Imt 
we now want is to contmtie steal Hast In our delennination to Jiccomplbli our end, 
and on every op|Mjrtnniiy to bring inlluiuiiie to ticar on the Ministera of tlie Crown. 
Tills of course miuit lie oarritsi on prmci|ially tlmaigli uicmlierH of l^irlinioeat, and 
here I must evpr^ our deep oliligatioijs to those imojiheru on Imth aides of the 
Houbc of Coiumontt* Sir \W Ans^m* Hr. S. il. DuEtlmr* Air, ^Vruiau Bryte, and 
.Mn Uupwdl Ifcjij for their gctieriuw aid in furtlieriug the object of our iiirmoriaL 
Jtr. Itea luis eapeciul clauns upon our gratitude, for he not only raatle all the 
arrangeinenlti with the Prime Mininier fur the mieption of onr depnuition* hut 
continued afterwanljs to make fnrther efforts to extmet a grant frujru the Cbatiaelhr 
of the Exclwquer. All of us, no matter what our judititsfi iiuiiy bo, aincerely regret 
that a imm liic Mr. Eea, w ith brttuil an J enUghtened viewT^^ ahuuld liavc lost hh aftat 
at ttio TCceat elections, Perst^nally t hope liofore long he mny find aimtlier con¬ 
stituency. It b the duty of every Fellow of the Institute to bring all the in Hue nee 
tluit he or she can to bear npm otSicialfl and eapecuilly j.n «iemis?rs of Parliamenl, 
for it ifl only by dm exertioa of presaure upon the Treasury' of men witli 
voles lliat we hope ultimately to oliUin our gnuiU MinmUn-s are just a?? sus¬ 
ceptible to Lite iniluctice of euvireufuenl aa everything else iu Nature, and it 
must Iwt our tiuty to that their envirenmeut Himll be made as healthy os 
po^ible, lire action of a proper environment ujwiii Minist^’re of tlie Crown 
naturally Iradft me to tbi ganeml question of the inthicacc of Enviruiiiuent tm 
Man in general. 
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In iny tKldre^j ta tlw ^lutlirui^.hjgy i?t?{stii>ii of tlit^ Jlrit&h nAiiSociiitHjii in 190S, 
I attempted shnw tluit many of tht; chief errors which impede tlw wicntlTic 
rtndy of man, ^vhieh lead to tfio maladmitiiMratioH of alien races^ and which beget 
blimdets ot the Issne iu onr own flooial loj^iBlatioti, are due m no Hmall 

degree to iiian’d pride in ahiittijig his eyea to tho fact licit he ia controlled by the 
same lawa as the rest of the animal kingdom. My argttmertta excited ootuddetnble 
diociiBaiori lM>ih at tbe time and since in thw country, on the Continent and in 
Aiuerica, Imt only one epteuiatic attempt to refute ray fioctriues hiis been 
atterapteih 1 rcfiT to an aitide by Mr. fleraard Hoiighuiu. of the Indian Civil 
Service, in Srirni^ Proffre^ for Qctol^r, 1009. IVnight I intend only to deal 
with one of the three aspects of which f treated at the Britiah Association, and u* 
confine myself to inquiring bow far ibe physical aide uf Man is Ihible to modifica- 
tion liy hiaenvinmmCDt, M'ith the criticiamB of Mr, Houghton on the other aspects 
of my addreiffi I will tleal in By environment, as 1 carefully 

explninwl in my addresn at the Britiah Aiwooiadon, I mean all the conditiotm under 


which men live and which of course vary widely on different parts of the 
globe. 

Forcmtiat in importance amongst the prelilema relating to Man now l>emg 
dmciiiwsl by physitTil aiithropoltKgfem. is the stratification of i>opnlatiotia in Europn, 
It Itml gonerelly Ijeen held t»efore I wrote, as an article of faitli. that Europe was 
lire; peoplftl l.y a non-Aryan Of ©mirse it is .hflficult for as to say what were 

tlie physical chiirat!ieristi<js of PaluBclitiiic Man, for afwirt from a certain aundwr of 
skidls onr evirlence conooming Idm is onlirely continetl to liia implements of flint 
found in .the river gravels, cavea ami high plateau 


But when we come to N’‘eolitlnc Man the pred.lem U’duues Icsa hoiielosa It 
had lawn getwrully lield that t]n> first Xwdifchic men in EnrojH;, whether they were 
^lescendfid or not. from tlieir Pnlaxiliihic predcoosaors, hod long hot were not 

Airana; that bter on came a migration of nhort-skulle^l people from Asia who 
passed along Central Eurept^ into France, Incoming what is commonly termed the 
Alpine, by boiuc the Ligurian, liy othere the f>ltie race, biter ihese two primitive 
ocm^Aryan rais?« arc supposed imve Wm 4iverrun hv the Axvons. who when 
these tileries wen^ first slartod, were onivcraally considered to have come from the 
l^du Kush, hot ate now generally balioved to have i>rigiuatoil in Upper Central 
Europe. The Aryans ure generally jtBfivimed to Imve hnd a blonde eomplexioiL 
in my AVwfy A>jt I had refuseMl to regarel the short-stknlle*! Alpine 

race as differing materially from the dark long-b^jaled inelonocbMus race found in 
Italy, Greece and Spain, ami on the otlmr hand Unm the hbndo race of NortJHira 
Europe. At ttu* lork Meeting of the British ABsociatioo in 1906,1 uiW that tho 
Alpine race was in no sc™ Mongoloid and that its short skull was due to modiflea 
mn along Lia. Alps. In otlmr words, that the hrachyceplialic European race was of 
Kurepean. and titit of Asiatic origin. * 


* Till* unhin hv appatt^ in (Jalj, j&ioy 


Frt-siukiiital Aildrtis. 
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Thiti WISH Irttcr supported by Profeasor \\\ WrJjflit in the Hunterian 
Lcotures, whilst it was etTongly eipreaBed hy Professor Gustav EetjJus in tliia voir 
place when he delivered a few weeks ago hfft Huxley ^Icmorial hxjtiire. I may 
farther add tlmtia the recent puhlieation of tlie Danish Anti iropjlngicol Conmiitieo 
Dr. Soreii Hansen Imft drawn the cancluEnon frutu the very compleUt data fumMied 
by the AnthropjUigiual Survey of Denmark that tha old doctrine with which tht 
Daniah inveati^^tors siiirttid clial the population of Deniimik oohsjsUmJ of two 
dLstinct cleiaents (1) a tall blonde race with long akoU, and (2) n short dark tacr? 
with filiort akull—inuttl l>e rejected Tlie evidenoo points rather U a. shinling off 
from the dark abort tyianuto the tidi blonde tj-pe. 

In mraddresa 1 nuiititainod'ni alao in a monograph (“ Who were the liontans 
Briivh Amdcrn]^, 1907) imblislied some tiiuo i-arlh?r, liuit the Itlonde tall race of 
Upper was identical in origin with that airiall daj k lotig-hcaclfd race of tla; 

three conthern ^Mjnitistilaa uf Europe, generally iiicliiiied up to then under ihonamo 
of " MeiliteiTanean Baec *'with tltfl Hamte of North Africa and the Semitmi of 
SoiUth-western Asia. 

jl{y argument wa*, and is, tliat a« the iW"flhect recoiled ALui jwissed npwardw 
frem tiic fl4)uth or eouth-easl into Enrnpe and settled in the tlirei} ao'Uthern. jxjuin- 
Hulaa, gmdnalh- spreading uorthwarda over the Alps and ejitendiiig eventually up 
to the Baltic. As tliey grailmlly eprend U]iwar[iii under the influence of tlteir 
enviroumcnl |autl in environment^ I of courae mclude fowl), tlM?T grew less dark, 
thoHe of them who iwttlod peniianently along the axis of the Alps tending to iiave 
shcirter aknlls, wliilat tlioeo who liud onwarih earliest Iwcatno the moat 

blonde an<l Ulleat people in the worhL On the other hand I revolted from 
Sergi'fl dociriiie of a Mcditerrantain Race whicii m>iupriw*ii Oamites ami Semitca ua 
well aa those ifpeakmg aw Aryan language. I tHiinied out timt tiu? oviilewoe for tba 
tlark racea of Greece. Italy and Sjiaiii liaving always wjjoken nn Aryan iaiignagc is 
very weighty, and Gist Sergi liaa itiniplv ooHumml tliat aimilarity of phy.sicai tyiic 
locaws Identity of tAcs. I iimlntained tluit the similarity hetween the |>opuIaticmi 
of Greece. Italy, Siwin aJid part^ of Frtmce* ami the Britbdi to the llaiuites 
and Semites is simply due to cenvergenoeof piiysirai typea under si milar conditions, 
instancing various atialcigieH from tljtC lower animals. 

Aa the diaeuHaion liad of neeesflity to deal with queationH of rute, I examined 
in my mltircss (p. 2), the criteria by which onthropoloiipHta distinguish one race from 
miother. Thet^‘ an? fl) pigmcwmiion (l-oIout of the ekb. hair and eyes); (2) the 
shape of the skull ami oUior oaUKjlogkul cbarflcterlfftics; (3) Gic syT^lem of dcBCcnt. 
I fldtM that formerly tmiguago had Ihjcu included in tlie testa of mco* but when it 
wjig pointed out Gmt the uegrocfl of Jamaica apeak EuglifiJi, i\ims of Louiaiaua 
p'rench, it was thenoefraward aj^umed that one race can eiultruce the language of 
nnotber with tlte greah^t ease. Yet it may tiuu out after all that kiignogc was 
tuo hastily expelled from the crii^^ria uf race. On tbo oilier liaiid, furtlier 
invesUgationft may show that too implicit faith haa been placed in the three criteria 
of Cranial C'htttacteriatica, I'ignjcntaticiit and the Law of Succesaiua. It will 
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l*e tliii? Been ttiftt J have not nuiiBtitiLted langiia^ hr n L-riterioii uf mce for 
cftitijal und ri^tc'olu^ca] oliankrterlHlicBi, pi^^idontation, or law of euccKh^siutir 
I then e^tamined tire v'aLiiB of tliene tliros criteria in ntjil [ w>ij< 

foi-ccd to the eoncluBiiiu tlmt tlifTorencef cotijrl no; impliiitly itlied 

(iti and in home cMites prove to lie merely foirndationH of sand. Lieeauee it in 

■oei'iitiri imch varMiioiiij take place witlUn very sliort jJcricKlii, uot onlv in tJie eitw 
of the lower miinial^t, an in the hortwj fatnily, hut in Mnu liimself. Pigmeiitatioii 
also IB not an itifallible eritonon^ for there ia a Bteady tendency in the eaBc of the 
lower iminmls to obaiigc in colour from btitnde to latitude, whilst in the tsise 
of Man a steady fihadin^ oflf in colonr from dark to blonde may be traced from the 
Kquntor to the Baltic. XJuIeas then wo postulate that Man ib entlrdy free from 
tJie natural laws whici] coudidau the ceteology and pigmentation of otlier auiiuals, 
we must admit that neither bone nor coloin* differences e^an lie regarded ajj 
cnicuil critoria. Tlio teat of descent through males iToke down ooinpletoly, 
as duKcent through females can tie proved for those who never spoke atiy but jui 
Ar\an language. Finally^ I wa.^ led to tlie cuueluaion tliat luiignage^ when once 
we realimj tlm kwa whiclt govern its borrowing ly one i-ace from another, may be 
taken as a tost of me and leully ob the surest when dealt with firwidly and over 
wide arena and not merely in tlie way of guea&*work etj-molugie? in the ease vl 
iBolak-il wanlM. 


1 had coiistfiiitly ijceii asked: ■* How do yon explajn Use fact tlmt in Ireland 
and in Britain, eoumriea lying .«> far nc/rth, you lave the dork Mediterranean race r 
To tjiin t invarmlily reply : Tou liave tv dork mee, imt very difrerent from the dark 
race aa found in the MiiitJieni lauiinsnks. Tlie hah in o^tUmly very dork, yet it is 
not the bhie-blaek hair of the ooulh. whiUi, the skiu is Uiaiitifolly fait; csjiMially 
in the weat of Irelaml, where thora ha^ lieen no admixture, mid the eyt^ are 
regularly hlua Yoo Imve hi tliia dark tyjie a Lramiidon ntago Iwtween tlie 
melmioehrgtw typi^ of the same race in Sjiarn, Italy, and Greecf , with its olive skin, 
hluedilatk imh and ldm;k eyes, and the tall blonde Scrnidinavian, whore the chaiigc* 
lu pigmnritatiuii h now far advancetk the iiair as well tjit, oyi^ Imve lieeonjt of 
light hut I give aa a reason for this retardation of chm.gt. in Ireland the mtiucuce of 
the Gulf Stre^im. ami I point out that v^peekUy in the west of Imland the f!p>m oomes 
close to tliat of the Sponiab PenioBula. For ijiHtancc, the hue Mediterranean 
heath grows round the west coast of Irebuid fmm CUfdeu iKutthwatds, wliibt 
there are aUo Bome coiacideaceti instwetui liio faiuiu of Iwth regioiuL A,h the dark 
tyi« iu IreUnd *t> frequently ^hows Idim eyes, 1 wan led to ooutlude that the 
pigiiientatioii ei the c\'e i« less stable than tluU of the iiair. 


E>!t lu. DOW turn u. tlisDanirf. rwuh^ !],«« aLuk oU kinds ot [.ignamtotioD 
both m lour anti eyes, J.ut With some very importfint Ihiiiiations, (1) \ T^rv 
l«g« lunpurtioi. iintt, blonde Lftir nn.l blue cTe,, (2) A very In™ numtit Itn,; 
^rk hnir sud dntk eye,. (3) A coDsidenibk i.umlsn. hove dnrk Intir but blue «v« 
Oust . 1 * m Irelimd); wliiLa (4) A few. but very few, luivo blonde link 
eyes, a phenomcnoa also known in Irekud, Lui ven^ rare there likewise. 
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My tin* iiifltivliiliiy uf eye Ijiia rect?iitly tecelvwi reiiiai fculile 

confirHifttion, Dt. MIIIiaiu Wrighr. in hb HtmlerLui IjJctiiTi?H (HI, 7> writes: 
** Tlifi elTfot of ftaul.ij'ht in durkcfiitij!: the skin is well known* As to eye c«4our. my 
Iriend ili. J. V, hioltigbt In llte Scott Aiitarctio Esj^«?(lititm, informed me 

Umt. iw ii result of iiviriji under eiich unwsuiil coiiditiotiH, the eye* of the memberu 
of tin? e 3 t|XHliihni ^^ec^lile $o blue as to ottudiihiu remark on their return t€> Neiv 
Zenlniiij, and nlso tm clueir arrival Jionie in ihiK t'Oiintrj'* Ci^lour, tliercforn?, like the 
oejjhalic indei ami fttaiure. h niao prone Ut eluuiye, \md in iteelf b nt>l deserving of 
iiuplioii tni-st.'' But tlionj^h the ^ quickly modified 

in the iiidividTuid uiiiler new conditions, the luce wcnilJ probably luivc In live ntnlcr 
tlm like eouUitiona lor a 'very loiiif period before such lilnencfia nouhi Income a 
fixed racial triuL 

It will be seen tliat (1) my views respecting the short-skill led Alpine race 
liave lur^UJ. endtirscil by eininent eraniologist-i^ and by lIh^ eonelusions drawn from 
the Danbh Anthropometric Survey, and 12) that my tlicniry of liw origin of tliL- 
bluuilu northeru raises ami of tiio complexion and light etdoumi eyee of die north 
Eurnin^riH liaa likewisste liten onuiirmeil by the saim^ survey and by tlio evident 
dcrhvHl from tIjhij Antarctic expedition, &* for ai that gra**. TIiob within a cbort 
time sinei' it was first |)ro[^ouiidtHi. my theory* of tlifl origin of the hloiule Aryane 
has Iven corrolwjrated by varinua kindii of evhlenee, and lias jiIho Un‘ii eiidohwd l»y 
lea<Iiiig anatom ists. 

Suiiie yoarst ag*! Professc^r if. M. lJurrows in his iWft'Oivi'iW la Crett (p. 104) 
crilioised lay diKtrlne liuit the dark popuhitioii of Crenee iuid Italy hail fmin the 
oiitfiel never spiken any isave an .-Vrynn language. Bui Hinee my reply to him (If Am 
p. 35, ^^^0 *n-"itli<‘r hr imr anyone td«? has reUiineil in tJio attack, 
w’lulsE Mr. ik^tiiard Houghton, though cavtUiirg iit the doolrine, dues- not attempt to 
bring imy argument ngainst it. On Un? oilier luiinl ho has nnule \m most vigorona 
onsbiiighL iifMif] ray theory of the origin of the hloiiib' race of tapper Eurojio. He 
deseriljes IiJh an attempt to show that tk- arguments ufse^l by me “ n^l 

on funndatiimH of ttninkiiaiHl and ihrtl tbe infeiimeos do not really arise from the 
facts addueed," "*The faTulameotal error(in my jioaition) nays k% ‘^conujHts bi 
an atwenion of the essential Uunlity of head-form uml Riiehlik® pln’sical eliaraotcr- 
kti<» ami in their derlviition from climatic ami oilier wnToimdingo, in rontmst 
with an alleged jM*riDanence over a given area of the language originally spoken 
ihnrc. He preditattea likewisi* ii similar local pi^rmaiieiico of kliueyinmifty, |H.ility, 
and social and religions ideas* Thu central and dominant feature of the fin+t [■tart of 
liiii aildress'^ cumdsUi in mi aHcriplioii to local inthicnees of those phyRica.1 traits of 
mankind w hieh have hitlierto, ly all comiieteiit iiivcHtigutors. Itceii refernfd to racial 
eiiuftc.Sj, tlial is, to lierctliLy.** 

Let uie at once point out that while I do nscrihe gyeat imp.>rtaute trO the 
mfiuenec of envii^mnient os a factor in the I'riruiation of races, I hold olwj very 
strongly the doctrine «f heredity^ia feet, mneh too fltrongly for Jlr. Kocghton's 
fancy when ho lui5 to deal with my dixtrine of the great, if not tlm leading jMirt, played 
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hy hereiiHj m duf own chief ^^ocial probleme.^ Hub the j^nd riddle of the true 
ruktion l>etweeci heredity and cnviroriiiient has yet to find an lEdtpuii to sohe St 

Let na now turn to the arguments by whieli Mr* Hotighbon thinks that ho 
liua deniolished niy p<witiou. I need iuinlly aay tlmt hifi cajje depcocis wholly on 
the ooffiiniption tiuit Man is absolutely free fr<nn the natural lawa which coiulition 
tl» osteolog)" and pigineutation of other aniiuab. This he thinks was eettltnl once 
for all when Sir E. Hat’ Lonkeater deficriljetl ^fan aa " Naiure^fl innuryent 
" Once man had diacoverod fire, dobhetl himaelf wdth the skins of heiiKta, and hiiilt 
himself a houaei he had once for all fi'eed himself from the laws that govern the 
rest of Mature." Thia of ooiipsc h a fair fitatement uf the views put fiirward 
hy Sir E. Kay Lankester in his Komanee Ijcetiire at Oxford in 1905, and since 
rcpuhlisheil in his lj<Kjk entJtl«l 77t^ Kinfjdom of Man. On p. 22 of tinit witrk 
he writes: " In the Lower Mifjceiie there seems to have tieen a sudden dcvelopiuctit 
of hraiu size nub merely m man, hub in obher animaltL Other great JuiimtiitLlh nf the 
earlier TertLaty period* nuch aa the rhinoceroa^ were in the same case/' He priweeda 
(p, 24): It apjienn^ that the increased hidlc of mjrebral substance Liieana increased 
educability—an increased power of Kfcoring op individual ejqffiricnce, wldch U;ulI« 
to take .lhe place of the inherited mecliani-Bm with which it is often in antagonism* 
The power of profiting by individual experience, in fact educahilityj in conditious 
id ch^ c^nnpelitinn when other eonditiona aie equal, imist i»e on immense 
advantage to its possessor. It seems that we liuve to imagine that the adaptation 
of a mnnimalian form to the various condltioue of life Jiad in *^Lioccne times reached 
H jiyint wlien further alterations and elaljoratioii of the various ty|^»es which we 
know tiien existe<l, could lead to no advantage. 

*'The variations jutMient for election in the Htruggk for exifiteiuie ]>Tesentcd uo 
a^lvantage—the fittest hal practically lieeii reucheti and was destintaj to survive 
with little change. AH»uming ftncli a relative liilJ in tlie ilevelopineiit of mere 
ijieclianical form, it is id>vious tkit the opportunity of those individuals with the 
most etlucuble brain to defeat their coiupebltors woidil arise. No markcil improve¬ 
ment ill the Instrument ladng ptBsihle, the siir^dval would fall to those who 
p«stjesHe<l most skill in the use of the inetTumeiit and in sucoosaive generations the 
bigger and mure editeuhle brains would survive and muto, outl thus lugger and 
lugger brains wnuld Im produced. It w-ould not be difficult, though not perlmps 
protitahle, to imagine the conditions which have favoorefl the contanuation of this 
process lo a far greater length in the Simian liae of the peiligree than in other 
maminalLiui groups. The result is that Lin: creature chilled Man emerged with an 
fslucsble brain of Bi:uiie live or six times the bulk (in proportion to Ins aijM and 
weight) of that uf any otlier sorviiHog Siiniam" On p. 25 tie wTites: "The 
uiental qualities whiob luwl ileveloped in man, though traccoble in ji vu^me and 
nidiraentary condition hi some of his animal associates are of such an (inpteec- 
dunted power, and rai far dotuinate everji,hing else in his activities as a living 

* my reply in &mi£f Profjrtu, July, iflio, pp. 1-UUt 
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orj^aulsiijj t\mt tlw;y lu^vi? k> a very large extent^ if not entirely, cut hiiu €>fl' from 
the geiiEiral mjicniticiiw of that prooesfl uf Natural Seicctiou aiitl survival of the 
tit test which ’iip their apjtearanoe liad been the law' of the li\iDg worlti, 
» * , If for the jjiirjiow of utiiilyius. an it were, wo extract JIuo from tlie rest of 
Nature, of which he is truly a ptoducl and a it&rt, tiicn we niuy say tliat Man is 
Nature'?! rct>cl. ^VJiere Natnre says ' dio/ Man sayH ' 1 will live.' According to 
the law previously in univeriial ojiemtion, Man should Iiavo Ijecu limitinl in geographic 
cal urea, killeil by extremes of cold or of heat, subject to starvation, if one kind of 
diet were uuattaiHahlc, hIjouIiI luive I ►ecu unable to increase and nniltiply just as 
aiv his uuiiual relative!^i without losing liis sjiecilit structure, and acquiring new 
plnTiiical eliaracleristicj! occoMling to the requirements of the new oonditions into 
w'liiuh he straytfil.auil should Jtave ].tt!ri«hpd except on the coiulition of his becoming 
a new morphological "sjiccies/ But Man’s wits and Lia will have eimhltHi liiiii to 
cr<iss rivers aiol oceans ly rafts tmd laiats. to clothe himself againat: cold, to shelter 
hiiiLscIf friiiii lieat and rain, to prepiin? an endless vjiriety of food by fire, and to 
increase and nndtiply as no other nnimaL, without oliang^ of form, without 
Buhinitlmg to the tetri hie axe of selection w'ieldcd by rollileas Nature over all 
otlicr living things on the globeH" Again we read (p. 27): “In spite of the 
fri^qmmt assertion to the contrary’, it seems that neither the more ancient wars of 
mankind for conquest and migration, nor the prcsenl and future wara for 
commercial privilege, have any real erjnivalent<» to the simple removal by death of 
I ho unlit anti tlie survival anti the njprwluction of the fit, w'hioh wt knn^v as 
Natural Selectitin,'” 

Yet after all these Imld statements of the freetltJiii of Man from the operation 
of Natural ik?lcctiou, i>ir E, Rny laukester in a footnote, p, 28, says ; " It would 
l>e an error to maiutuin tlutt the ju'oecss of Natural Selection lb entirely in 
uljtiyance in regard to Man.” In an mlcrestlng liook, Prestitt ££iiliUii/7i i>/ 
Mnn, lh\ Ajelidall Eeid has shown tluvt in regard to zj'uiotiu iLiscAses ollI alstj in 
tlu? u!K? of dangerous drugs, anch as ulcnhol and opium, there ia first id nil tine 
iicquirviiicnt of mimimitj by powerful races of men, through the survival among 
tltem Ilf those strains tolerant of the disease or of the thug, and aeecmdiy, the 
iutrmiuclIoiL of ihtwe diseases and tlrugs by the [Kiwerful immune race, in its 
migrations, to ruet's not prc^^eusly exjioetmi either to the tlisenjee or to the drug, 
and the consequent destruction of the invmletl nice. The surviiriiil of tlie fittest 
in tlu'irt' cuscfl ia the survival of the tolerant and eventually of the immune. 

This la not the place to point out the series of osBumptionH inude by 
iiir E, Hay Luukester in lii.H brilliant description (chietly iiuaginative) which he 
drew for his Oxford auilicnce of the cmergcnoc of ilau from the stage when like 
all ii^ther aninials he was under the law of Natural Selection. His own aLlmissiou 
C 4 >nt 4 iined in Ids bxitnote just cited, tliat Natural Selection is still at work, and limt 
ten I in moat potent forms, is suRlcient to demonalrate the untenable nature of the 
position whicli he took up in his Ilocuaucs Leclitre. Yet it is on tliese dogmatic asacr- 
tious of Sir K liay Lankester that ifr. Houghton bases his criticisms of my doctrines. 

Voi_ Xli. C 
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Yet the liijwimijftioD tl^at Mun can go into climes veiy ^iiflerent fruni those 
in which tiis tiice luia long dwelt w'ithotit any morphological chiiiig^, th in direct 
conflict with many known facts. The American of New England with liLs hatchet 
face mid hie thin scraggy Ijoard diflers essentially in liis type fioin hb Enghsh 
ancestor, wliilst the Tioer of ?viiith Africa shows no Icrb variation from the tvpe of 
his iJiitch progenitors ITie instance Jnet cital of the mduence of the Antarctic 


environment on tlte cnhjur uf the eyes Ia in itself sufficient to dettlo^^tt^4Vte the 
falsonces of his assumptions. ^Ir. Tonlny and Alr^ >Tovce have fnmitiheJ me with 
ft still more striking example from their hufik on the Coiigfi (shortly m he 
piiblifiheil). It rrlatea to the pygniieH whtf live !n tlie foi-ests of ilmt region, and 
are known as Ba Twa. The Itu Shongo, w’ho round the Ha ^J’wa in imssession. hohl 
them in »u]>erfltitiouA awe, regarding them lia spirits Iturn from trees. In some 
cases hariils of these pygmies luive lioen indneeti to leave the fore.^t, Bj settle in 
villages and to practise agjicultiure. 

In such cance tliey am regarded hy the Hu Shougo aa becoming nioi-v human, 
hut no intetuiarrkga ever seems to take plane l>eLwi-cn Hu .Shongo anti Ba Twa. 
Mr. Torday visited two of ihese villages of HCttled Bti Twa. 'J'lie Bu Shongo tolii 
him that it is only tliree generalionH Hince liiese lia Twa left the forest. Tie noted 
that the stature of the inhabiUnta wa.s conBiclerably above tliat id the nomad 
Ba Twa, though it did not e<tual tliat of their En i^hougo neighbours. " Ab the 
|K)SHibility of intcrmiuriage Hcems quite out of thi% question, it seejiiH nvc^miry to 
conclude that ibe short stature of the pygmies i» in soiub wny ihie to the ilwarHug 
eflbct of forest life or to the Natural Selection cxerciued bv environment." 


Mr. Claude MTiite in liis recent i)ook, M/tim itnd IJJutimi, 


people of the ^Vest (of Bhutan) arc for the most pjrt of Tilictan origin, and came 
into the country ceiitruiies ugo. They are of the flame origiiuil at^jck m i Ije 
Bhutiafl in Sikhim, but liave developed in RhnUui into a magnificent race of men 
physically, Vv hy there shi-mld lie tliis uuirked contrast, 1 eannot sav. It nuiy ]te 
doe to the difrerence in climate ; hut thciv' ih no compHrisun l^tween the two, 
akhoiigh the Kikliim Blmtia i.^ a sU-oiig sturdy follow in bis own way." My friend! 
Mr, ,1.1). Audenst>n, I.O.S., Eeader jn Bengali to the t/niverMiiy td i’anihridge, lum 
X«iiited out 10 me tbit the gri^tcr fitature of the Klumb of .Wm, who dwell in 
tho inulst ol Tilwto-Burman trd^, compared with that of their Buniu^Bc oouflliifl^ 
the Mcmls, ia to be attiibuted to their envbonmcut in AK^nn, wliere they continue 
to speak their own laiigimgc, though JiseimilateHl in physical type to the As«aaiefle 
tribes arounrh Tn iwssing I may point nut thjit wu have in their cjuse un iulmirahln 
example <4 the grtJit value of huignago as a criterjoii of race, Wert' it not tliat 
these folk liave preserved their lungiiago, Lliongh settled in the midst of an alien 
race, to which they liave pliysicaUy been assimilatol, it would have been assunaed 
timt they were of the same stock uh their ueigUbtiurfl. 

A good many yeurs ligo the Indian tJovenrnieut, actiug upo„ „tHcUv 
Uemnmniiie principles, proxmsed to plant colonies of Ghoorkas from Nepal in ihn 
pU..n8 «f Imb^ m or.lcr miyht broeU b ^huiniblVsokliBrB 
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fcir ouraelveM anil uot be dependetit on the Hiiliamjali qf Nepal* A diKlm^iiahod 
officer of a Ghixirka regitiient on lieinji consultet'!„ ver^j' wisely ptiiiited out tliat if 
the project was carried into effect, witliiti a few ^teneratious llie ilesoBcdaiits of tbo 
Ghoorka colonistit woiihl lie as wortblesw fur military jairpueeji aa tlie Hindu of the 
]ikms, Tlie history i>f race after i-fice tliat has entered Intiia and Itecoine master 
of its feeble folk repeats the same «ad stury of a fiplenilid physique and tiiorale 
ctirnipteti and moribund witliiu a few generations. 

It is a pity tluit Mr. Houghtim ditl not acquaint Idniself with tlie footnote 
wliioh I Lave cited, in wiueh liis nuister JulmitH the activity of Natural Selection at 
the present moment in the human family* But Mi. Hotighton iilmself makes an 
admission w'lilcb cats away the groand from undoi luafeet. He writea; VVJien ho 
(Ridgeway) goes on to say that the akinH of numkitid tend to get lighter in 
gradations from tlje Erpiatoi to the Pole* lie HtanfU on firmer ground. Undoiilit- 
edly the skin of races long inhabiting tlio tropics eviucea a ilisjjier pigmentation 
ilian in tboa^ ceftsdiag in more temperate regions. The reason for this is olivious: 
although histologists j±re not agreed aa lo the cytolqgieal facts of pigmeiitalmn. it 
imdoublcdly tends, just iw dti frcuklei+, lo protect tla* tJUtur layers from the actinic 
rays of the sun." Yet ivlieii lie comes to ileal with my theory that the white skin 
of the iilonde rocse of Northern Enrojic is due also to eliimitic caimes, aualugotis 
to those which have produced the wlilte Jiares and white k'ats, and makes the 
ptarmigan turn white in winter, he makes merry over ray ignorance and atupidity, 
declaring that such a view “ implies a aingiihLr Inability to grasp the relcMint facta 
of the case or to frame inductions upon them. The whitonese of jinirnals inhabiting 
nortlKim regions, whether jicreniiial or seasonal, hf a veiy simple ease of orbtptivu 
eolouriug first demonstrateil by Hr* .1, Russell Wallact- and now obvious to the 
merest tyro m l>iolqg.v. IVho will assert that blondeneBs of lioir in any way favourB 
a race in a northern habitat. Ihjett Profetwor Kidgeway mean to assert tliat in 
winter our anceatorH pursued game or eluded their foea tu a state of nudity ? 

"Words," aays llublies, “are the coimtera of wise men. but tlie fiinuoy of ■ 
fooie*"' Mr. Houghton like uiiiny others of Ids schfMiI catehea up terms such as 
Ih-otective Coloimtng. Mimicrj’ of Mutation," mid believ&j that I»y constantly 
rejtealing tlwm in imrrfjt fashion he ia cunnciatuig irrefragalib trutljs of science. 
But what is ^athiptive colouring” ? Adaptive is a relative t-erm. To what is the 
colour mia|>ted if Of cemree to the eusutoumeut in which the animal lives. 
Accordingly lulaptivily is simply one element In my larger doctrine of environ¬ 
ment, as ifi also the ca-Mc with protective colouring, inimiery, and mutation. Ihit 
it by no means follows that wluto is only to protect the animal from hia animal 
foes or to render it easier far it to stalk its prey. 1 liave ma<l£j no such oiisumption 
rcBjiectiiig eitliter the whiteness of arctic j^miutolM or the bbndecicss of the 
northern race. I only argue from the analogy of I lie dark colour of the negro 
in the tropics, which Mr. Houghton himself mhnita to la? protective, not against 
animal foes, but against ” tlie actinic ni}'s of the san.’^* In other words, it 
iH a case of " aiLiptivc coburing,” as lie might liave seen, luul he umkrstood the use 
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uf tiuit lenu vhkU lie ralllt^a (41' ^Uh{y% He ia t'viileiitjy iiui xv^iat' tluvt tbo 
U'ti.diug biologists now oxjjlain the white wjilout of arctic animnJbt not oa h 
pi otoclion agmoflt liTing btit IjCOttnfw; w hite is the best colour for keeping in the 

heat of the Tlie hloinleneaa of the northera rjtce inaj luive therefore n re^l 

proloelive value, iis Ims the bhickness of the negro by Mr* Houghton a own 
admisifioti* 

Itui thift in dot ijicie Lheoiy, Wlien tlie Xares and Sfurklmoi Arctic 
ejcpetlitioii wjui Imiiig (irgiui wnl, it waa mated in tliu jircfts thiit in selecting ineu for 
lIjw? ciiiwwi, preference wjut given to tbe blondes, liucaiise the experience of whalers 
Imd aliovm iliat rairH;inij[4exioned men motwl tJie rigonrs of the arctic winter LietU+r 
thnn ihnse of ji mukooeliriMis hoe. [-’oiiveTsely there is a hirgi^ Imdy of evideuLt* 
U> allow* that in West Africa, tbe Solomon lalantls luid other trr^pioal regions* men 
(if blonde complex ion suffer far more from cUinate tlom thiise of a dork complexion. 
The change in the liue of tin; eye? tuiiler antaretic conditions eited aliovo* lilwirly 
proves H con Election lictwcou light colour lind oiitarctui or arctic coniUtions, whfcli 
ie not for the pnrpotie of pnitefAum ag;riinst living foes* Thia ” adaptive colouring " h 
certainly tiuL to protect man frtmi the penjjnins him! other hirtis, nor yet tH' enahlt* 
men to euptute lliej?e birds more easily, but it bus proliabty a far deeper proieativc 
significaiico. 

Now liH Mr. Hoogliton aihtilfa Uml the action of cnviroiiment afTctjU! the 
pLgmciitatiiai <4 tlie akin in tropical and subtropical countries, but oui tlie other 
liaud domes it for northoni regioiiH. he h Isjund t4i eihow' at ivbnt pciint, let ns sty 
between tlio SmUn and NoTihom Eurojjo, this uAtnnil law c-easesi to be ojierative* 
l)(»n H smldenly c-easo to act aTnongst the Nilotic trilses, or Ls it in tliat he 

draws Ins Ime^ or Is it tlie MeditorranoAU which says, '^so far and no farther sliall 
iiLuirKipliere and other causes act u^hiij the sklu/^ Kn wuentific uinu who adtuila 
tJiiit the akin of cenjiiii rueos is nffeott'd by tlwir environment, woiiUi dream of 
cxidiidiiig lilt- rest ^p^ umtikiiid from slmtUr action; l-vcu thongli Sir IL [lay 
ljinkei?ter mn}' state <iogtuatically that man twi advance from the Eq^iintdr to the 
Arc tie irinJe witliuut midiTgoitig any niorpliolcgical ubongo. Nt» nujui i>f acleueo 
Vilieti (uiw llu^ fact!' arc pri*«y.mltMl w'rnild l>elicvf tbis for a m<uiiciit. 

It is utlniiilcd by Hoiigblaii us well as by every one else tluit, the piginema- 
liou of tlie negro acts uji^ a proteoiiou against tropical Light. At uduiL point on the 
glolw ih» tlu] invonLions of man, by which, lUM'iitditig to Sir E. Itay f^ankestet, lie 
hue freinl himself from iho laws tbit conditiou tb; rest of nature* cea% to not. 
At wliut jiKjinl as we go north will Sir E, Kjty Lunkester totsort, " Herv mans 
olot[K*smid ]ioui<eniuid fire shut hint «df fruiJi Nature's So too ivheu we 

come to Europe. Even in tlunte climates where w*e nortberneiw ibvelL arrayeti in 
warn voslune agiunj!<t I bo ari^ulLB of the Ikiteas, our fmxw and liaiidH are e xposed 
Ut tlie liixect aedou of the atmuHphere, ami the air mtist ciretduto round iw, luilesa 
we lie clad in plaster. Yet our remote ancestors in their slow* struggle agaiiiMt 
nature had but very Mcaniy tuinienk Tlw octimi of lIh* atuiuiphere suffered luii 
little check from a skin thrown over tlie sliouldeis tn keep off the fielting rain 
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Btit (jveu if cloLho!^ CituM check dimatic notion on tho skin, Ihew-* are otUier 
vinya in vvtjieh enviToiiineiit is constjuitly actiiig on man, it does on die of 
Lite lomnnialsv Afan Las lo broaUie, nntl tlierefon?* unlesg Kg were able lo rid 
iiiioMelf of his reBpimtoiy orgariH, as? 1 r* advanced imrtKwiird, tliu ehcniicnl find 
phv'sicid procesees of his body mnst Ijo inilueuoed liy die natnre of the air inhalei:l 
hy hi*! lujign. No laiic person will doubt that (he atmosphere of one rcirioii diffcrfl 
from tluil of another^ If it docs i30L> why do we send cliote who air siifleriiiiif from 
piiltnouury phthisis to high altitudea, or to dry cUinatea, such aa Australia or the 
Ciijis f Aji^aiu, uirtu, esfNSiiiilly primitivo man, depeinU for flubsiatenue on tlie food 
produood by the locality in which lie lives, or in Umt from which he draws his 
siipplicic Hut fotsls tlirtbr iiocordinj; to the iuitiin* of the fw.iil and climate. 
Afajordinglr* men hi immiK hjcality inuHt be inoilihed hy tiie clairacter of tlie f«sl 
proclucett in iliat area, when it is asaimilatei hy the chemical prooesaes of the ImmIj', 
imlc#s thi^y are proviik-d with tin or tripper lining!^ liimughoul. tjjo entire leuglii of 
the olimeutary canal 

I have pointed out that altitude acts like Litiiude. TIiih Mr. Houghton 
•lisputes, on the ground that the Pigmentntion Survey of Scotland flht>iv?< bloudeness 
to be predominant in the valleys and dark hair in the luoiiiilaine, and becaUfiG in 
the Hiiualayaa and elsewhere, inekncffilimua people are to be found aporailically at 
the pn*rteiit time. But the Soottish e]iaui]de is at once explaineil by the fiettlement 
of fair-liaiimi folk from Northern Europe weU within hisborical times, w'ho drove 
into the hills tlie weaker nlioriginal dark race. 

He is careful not to deny tlml the dark tribes found oocinriDtmlly in mountain 
areas in Inrlia and elHCivhero linve only taken: refuge there in recent timt^. 

The Kotion of the atmimphero upon tin* flkiii can lie olwwrveil in our own 
islands. Hu? delicate pink coiuplcxiou chariHiteribtio of Ireland and iho West of 
England is in atriking <^ntrost to the pasty complexion uf ihc women of the East 
uf England, whether blonrlu or hriumtte. I know a caae where a dewtsh girl 
rearod in Cork grow' up with tlie typical liish emiipkjdon itixtcail of the heifiittjiry 
tint of tier imronta 

I imvc hitherto spoken only of the action of atmosphere on the skin, TliieTt* 
ia an eiiunlly great prohubility thnt tia? various tyjios of hair—the wool of the 
Negro witli its qiiRdtaingokr flection, the straight Imir of Lho Mongolian with Its 
ovEd. seclion, and the various fnmw of European hair are due to climatic coudltimis. 
It in certainly a curiotts foot reeonleil hy jiVisnira that ihe lioroes and the eatllo in 
I’hKigiui.y, where of eourwe ilie»e animals have only heeri iiitrodiiced frmn Europe 
within the lout liirea eentimes, have u fliugular toudeucy to grow short curly hair 
like t Imt of the ncgTr», Tlib may Ije reganlcd as a oleur example of the action 
of environment upon hair. If tlds is au in the case of tlie bitge niainmab there Ih 
no reaeoii why a like eaiuMii may not have octeil u|KPn the Iwir of the negroes, 
whfjso natural liabitat is a dinwU! not unlike that of Pcrugimy. The uctlon of the 
ntmeepWre on hair oven in mir own ialoiitlii is very noticeable. It Ia not improhalile 
that the curly hair eo much more frequenlly seen in Itish villagca than in EngliEh 
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is <lue to tlie difference in the atiiifiepliere, just as the pink complexion tnentioneil 
already. 

In my Orujif* fnjiurnrr 0 /the ThifroH^jhhrrd Horae. I was aide to shfiw tliat 
there is a verj* distinct relation lKdw«*en tlm ciMit> 0 Qlour 8 of lifirses, Imiv, hruvrii. 
uliestunl, hliick, grey, white dun, and tlieir intermtl (qualities. We nee<I not there¬ 
fore l>e Kiirpristxl, if l)efoi-e long the physiologiau will U* aide to ilenionstrate the 
existence of distinctive differeiu'es Imtween lIh* various rac»^s of men, such as 
hitherto luive not lieen dreumo<i nf. One very im{M»rtiint discovery hiy* already 
been uuule in Uus direction. My frieml Sir II. H. llisley, K.C.I.E., lu&s lately 
calletl my attention to 84)iiie very iiiter<>Hting facte recently piihlishe<l respecting 
tlai difference lietwcen the arterial pressure and blofnl coiistituenls of Itengolis and 
tlMJse of Europeans. The arterial pressure in tlie cose of the foniior is much lower 
tlian tlie Eum|K*an suindard, whilst tin? percentage of bloo^l corpuscles is also much 
loss. At present it would U* prenuiturc t4) say dogmatically tluit this is the result 
of environment, hut as the jdgmenution and llie clmracteristic liair of the Negro 
are admilteilly concomitants of life in the torrid zone, and as the horses and euttlo 
introduced into Paragua\' show an analogous phenomennu, wc n<*e<l not be 
snr]»ri8e<l if it should turn out that in other physiological chaiucleristics tlie negro not 
only differs widely fnim the various of Eun>i)eana mid Asiatics, hut also that 
the various peoples of Euroja* and Asia differ widely from each other in similar 
resjiects. Tlioir iliffereuces in external cliaracteriRtics, hlondeness, or dark 
oomplexion, and the like, may be found to Iiave ourres|Kjnding internal qualities 
as in tlie case of horses. Furtlwr researches on this iiarticular line of inveatiga- 
lion are now lieing carried out in India, and let us ho|ie that some of those brilliant 
men who are engaged in Africa iu the study of sleeping sickness may 1)C able to 
devote sumo of tlieir atUmtion io this very im|>orUuit field of Antlm>iK>logy. 

In ouf new iVesideni, Sir H. II. Kislcy, we have the founder and organiser of 
tlio gn»t Eilmogmphicnl Survey of Indio. We may rest assurwl tlmt under liis 
headship tlie Royal Anlhrojailogical Institute will l»e able to exercise on every- 

Uu^ that ap{M«rtains Ut .Man a more stiiimbiiing inlliience than ever liefurc 
in its history. 

this jiaper is just lieing printed off, tlm lUjporl of the I mm ignition 
Commission of Uie United Suites (Jovcmnient, “ On the changes in bodily form of 
licscentlanis of Immigrants.’* lias readied me. The results already obtainetl by 
I»rofessor Iksiz comiboratc most strongly the views put forward by me at York 
(IfKMJ) and at Dublin (1908). •* The head form undergoes fttr.ri>achiiig clmnges due 
to the transfer of the races .if Europe to American wiil. Tlie east Eurojioaii 
Hebrew, who lias a very roumi head, liecoiiies mure long-headeil; the south ItHlioii 
who in Imly has on exceedingly long head, heouues more sliurt-lnaided ; so that both 
aj.pnioch a uiiifonn type in tlus country, so far as the roundness of'uie Isjad is 
conccrneil ... we are compellwl to conclude that when Uicse foalurea of the 
Udy eliange. the whole Wily and mental make-up of the iumiigrante may cliange." 
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SOME TECHXOLOCMCAL NOTES FROM THE POMEROON DISTRICT. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

(Past II.) 

Bt Du. Waltkr E. Roth. 

Local Curreapondent of Ruyol Anthrojiological Institute. 

[With Platbh I-XIV.j 

Ik ttie present paper I propose dealing ^th Uie manufacture of cotton and oilier 
fibre-twines, ti^ctliur with lui account of certain articles (cords and luuumocks) 
into the composition of which they chiefly enter. 

Cotton* Twise. 

After the cotton [}falu>-{t)udai-a = cotton tree]* has been pickeil, it is put in 
the sun to dry. but for not more than a day or two. It can then lie stored in 
a qHokx^ or basket, whore it may remain for any length of time, proWded it is not 
allowctl to get wet. WTien about to be put to use, the d/bru is carefully picked 
out, and the whole leaseil, bit by bit. This teasing process is important. A very 
small handful is pinched up, teased out with the Angers, “smacked.'* so to speak, 
between tlio flats of tlie liands (Plate I, Fig. 1). and thus alternately teased and 
sharply squeezed into a very thin circular pat about 4 to 4| inches in circum* 
ference. During the smacking process there is a slight simultaneous rotation at 
the wrists. .\ huge number of sueb pats are place<l one on top of the other, 
forming a pile or. rather, cylinder aliout 6 or 7 inolies high. This cylinder is then 
pressed latemlly. fuldc<l in its Icngtli, and gradually stretched. It is again folde<i 
in its length and similarly stretched, so as to form a soft pad about 2 feet long. 
Such teased cotton is called tfakonthHux, The spindle, or Kirfhitoddri (Fig. 2), is 
made of a tai)ering shank (/N-dat-n) up to 18 indies in length passed tlirough two 
circular discs of **calal)ash '* (fwhwrado), which fonn a guard (Fig. 3). As often as 
not, the spindle will be seen to have wound on it some cotton thread already 
manufactured, which will now be attached and worke<l into one extremity of the 
pml. This bit of manufactured thread, however, does not leatl directly from the 
pad of raw material to the spindle, but indirectly, by means of an intervening 
loop, aixiund the nick at the extremity of the shank. The purport of the loop 
will soon be recognised. On the other hand, if the spindle has no cotton already 
wound on it, the latter is replaced by any other conveniently sized twine similarly 
attached to its extremity by loop, and so on to the pad. At any rate, the long 

• UoicM oiherw{« stated, all nadve names in the text are Arawsk. 
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pad of i!ottoQ IS twistfiil into & spifnl, lo(ssely at the distiil extrcmitv, blit 

progressively tighter towareb its iiroximal^ whiob is again sttetoliiKl jm^viotirt £ti 
the whole being lightly wonmi around tlie forefinger and wrist <Fig. 4), its distid 
end hanging lixieeJy from over the fore-arm. That poKiun of its prexiiiiJil 
eictromity between the two thiunlifi is now gradually and v'ery aurefnllv tested 
<int and stretchoii^ any untowairl slipping being j>reveiited by resting the third 
linger of the right hand upon the bont fore-Jinger of the left, which aots it.^ u sort 
of fulcrum. Ou completion of the i»tretching» tJje amount and exact degree of 
whicli will depend npon the thickness of iiltiinate thread desirwl, llie p^irtiou of 
cotton jqi+t atretohet] is ruLle^l with tlie right hand,, at tlio same time that the tip 
of the spiudk is twilled in a reveree direction with the left (TlaLe II. Fig. ]ji 
Xot only does the loop, ttineady referrot] to, ensure this rotary motion being 
imported to the thrond, hut it also preventa tlie thread itself liecoming ahiftetl «r 
untwisted from ofl' the .spindle, when iho latU^r is now- left Ui Jiang looiely up 
against the i^piniiera thigln Some more of the pad is utiwmind from off the arm, 
ila proximal end again carefully atretched, etc., the apiml oondition of the whole 
being retained STid aided iu the act of re-winding it on to the wrist, and the 
spindle iiguiti twirled Tlie whole proceea, indeed, coneists of tliese tbree ihclors 
auceesjovely repeated—the winding of the pod, the fitreiehiiig of tlmt [.ottioii 
it Letwcmi tlm iLumbs, and the twirling of the spindle, Tlie retention and 
tightening ujf of the twist iu the portion of thread nlreiidy iiiaiitifaotured is, of 
oouree. due to the rolling of tlie two thumla, during the twirling of the spindle. 
Iwing in oppotiite direetioui When a conTcniuut length of thread, 4 ay 18 inches 
or a ooaple of feet, ha^J lieen luaimfootured, it h rolled taut on to the spindle 
(Fig. 2), the spiral into which it* coiiHlituont Obres have Iwen tw'iatcd being iu 
the direction opposite to that in which the completed tliread is being roiled. 

It will Ijo noticed that, so far, the cotton yarn is a single ply. It has now 
to lie couipleEcd into a double ply, the fonn in wlueli it la put to use. TIjIh in 
effected in one or otlier of two ways:_ 

iu} being removed from the apiudlc, it m stretched and doubled Uut 

on itself, with the help of an osaistaut. (uid while Ktretched, it is rolled from the 
looped end tighily around any little piece of wocal, etc., into it hall. A lengtli of 
almut a couple of feet or so ia now unwound from tlm hidl, rolled on the right 
thigh dowuworda [?>.. a Ish to right Hpiral* regarding it with its axis vertical], 
tlm douhlo thread bo fonued luring then wound on to tlio apindlc-ahank, and 
attached by loop lo the nic\ iit iUi extremity, Anotber coupb of feet is unwound 
from tlie Imll, held in the left hand, and the spindle-shiuik itself rolleil down 
wards on the thigh, the loop Ictchig fmally unlootwHl from iu tip so os to 
the double twine, jnai manufacturc^l, Iming wound on to thealmnle. This t,nK:6ss 
of winding m not quite so simple as it might at first sight Rj^jear. Koldinf^ t| 
sliank verticah it in eflectod by twirUng the fipindle-tip fr..m within cmtwW* 
and keeping tlie thread tauL In other words, the finlshwl cotton thremi L wom d 
in a apind Imving a direction oppodte to that in which iu two constituent ^trends 
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have trt^ follefL jVu»thor couple of feet arc imwcaiul from Lbe Iwill, and the 
same nianiptitudon repeated^ uinl so on, until the whole ball biis been up, 

Fiom off the spmille shaiiki the completed thread is bnall)' wound into anotUet 
bttlh the form in which it is kepi for permanent use, ’VVJien a piece of cotton 
thread is finally complctwl, the ends emmot, of course, lie spliced or plaitefl into 
another tlinefni, any continuity tliat may ho deslrofl having to !« efTccteil hy knot 

(ft) The second mcthml is carried out uo siinUar hut with this difleronce, 
that two single threads on two diflerent apiiidlce me luiwuuud and rollefl direct on 
to a Lldrd iind larger spindle. Hus iiiethud thus entaihi tlie }ws«essioti nf three 
spindles, hut at the some time obviates the necessity of uiiwmdiug^ duuhlmg, 
stretching, eto., with the help of an aBsistant* It is lulvantageouB in that longer 
length.'rL of cotton can be conveniently dealt with. 

The di^roe of coui^neso or fineness with which the cotton may he ^pno into 
twine will dopeud upon the use for which it is in tended, the two extreme bdng 
met with in the miigh atriog forming the basis of the cotton laiiuniocke, and in 
tiie delicate twine omaiuentirig the butt-end of the An^wak arrow. 

CoTTOX CojUiS, etc. 

Cotton is largely employed in the toanufactum of hands or cords uscil accord¬ 
ing to their width and contour an wraiat-bands (for supporting the loin cloth, etc.), 
fondlesd-l^uids, anklets, arnilets, body cords, as siipjMjrttug atdngs for the satchel 
fotni of {xgadH, and for other purposes. Tlie ptocedorea connected with the 
making of these difTerenl articles will be now descriljed, aecorditig to the nppurtitus 
or nicthoik employed: — 

(rt) IFtjEA rt mflifflr. jfai ne^dl€, —TIuh method is jweullar to the Carib portion of 
the ooujuiunity, (’liven a boll of cotton, one extremity from off it (o> is wound 
JiLTOujid all four fingers of tlic left liacul Llm® times, a femth Icsop being passed 
between the middle and ring fingers, the twine being othurivise kept in position 
by the thumb (i*hjte III, Fig- 1). The needle, a flat tapering piece of wood about 
a inches long, split at ita wider eml to form an “ eye/' is posiieii under the two 
uiiter looits and tlirtatled by wedging the cnlton into tlie spilt (Fig. 2^ In this, 
and in auceoeding illnstrations, the left Jiand is purposely not represented, in order 
to tcJiiler tlie varying pusirions of the dlflcieut juLita of the thread more clear. 
The ncc^Jla is next pushed ouwurd, mid willi it its contriinctl thread, which, in it* 
{Miasage tJurough the two vertical loops, is clutched tigliLcr in direct proportion as 
the loops ate kept tnurc Uiui by dm thiunh, etc. Unee through, tlie needle is 
renif^VLM;!, and the si^^e of the horhoncal loup (ft^) diiuinislied by carefully pulling 
on its Ivill end (5, Fig. 3) until it \s jimL a tritle greater than ihe width between 
the two outer venieal loops- The needle h again injuertetl, but on this occasion 
under tlie two middle vertical loops, a» well as nuiler the two extrcml&iea of the 
horixontal one (Fig. 4) ^ it is once more threaded (Fig. fi) and pushed through, so 
as to form a second horkontal loop (/t". Fig, 6), which is then reduced to Builnbla 
size ofi before. The needle is now lasarted under the two horizonUd loops alone 
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(fig. i), thi; whole is tightened up, and the vertical loops removed from off llie 
fingers to be firmly tied together with the free end (a) of the cotton (Fig. 8), the 
article in tljc course of its subsequent manufacture being now hold ns in Fig. 
Tlius, fixing the needle, and threading, a third horizontal loop is formed (A'", Fig. 10). 
This is similarly reduced, the threaded nce<llc passed un<ler the two last- 
manufactured loops (Fig. 11). and so a fourth horizontol loop protluced (A'"'", Fig. 12). 
Indeetl, putting it shortly, the whole process consists of but a roiietilion of j^assage 
of needle under the two immediately preceding loops, tlireading it, and tightening 
up the newly formed loop ready for tlio needle again. The illustrations. Figs. 8 
to 13, being diagrammatic, purjioflely only indicate exactly one-IiaJf of the coni. 
I’ortion of the completed cord is shown, from the aspect in which its manufacture 
ha.5 lieen describe.!, in Fig. 14, with aU the horizontal loops squeezed, as it were, 
into a seniiHliagonal position. On the opposite a.spect, however, owing to the ball 
end of the cotton necessarily inter>'oning between evciy siicccaaive horizonUl loop, 
the apiiearance of the cord i.s somewhat asymmetrical (Fig. 15) a feature, which 
becomes still more marked in cross-section ( Fig. 16). 

<A) >/«<•,//M—Ceruun of the C«rilB Imvc .leveloped tlie elwvo 

I^oceoure by uenig two needles, so os to produce n coinparalively wide Ijand 
(Plate IV. Fig. 1), which is maimlacturod on the following lines;—.Vs soon as the 
two horiaontal loops liavo been completed (Plate III, Fig. 7). the article is turned 
right round, a second needle is inserted under the four vertical loops in front of 
the origi^ needle, in an opposite direction, of course, now (Plate IV, Fig. 2), and 
two horizontal looiM worked on it, as slroady illustrated (Plate III, Figs. 2-6). 
Ihrectly these latter liave been made, the article is again reversed, and two 
honzontal loops worked on the lirst nedle. The process is thus alternately 
repeated; two horizontal loops on one needle, a levereol, two horizontel loo|« on 
the other nceille. and so on untU Uio requited length of Isuid is resched 

(.) Hy •• r««i,,3.--Tntting (Plate IV, Fig. 3) U practised among the VVarrau. 
the left U>uml.(LT)and forehngcr (i.r) replacing the two “arms"of the flat lyre- 
shui*^ tattinp-iiccdle which us«l to form one of tho necessary adjuncts of our 
grandmothers work-lwxoe. Operations ate commenced by making a slip-knot (k) 
at tlie proximal extremity (o) of the string, which Is held more or less tout bv 
hemg wound over the Uttle Bngcr. Uio loop fonncl by Urn sli,>-knot being passed 
over the forc6ngef. the .listal or haU end (f,) „f tlie string U looped over the 
Uminh end then over the foreBuger. Tl.e first loop on the foreBiigor is now nassed 
over and in front of the second loop (Fig 4), and tightened up (Fig 6) by nullimr 
on the proximal end of Uio string The distal ex^mity is next Un«[ 1„ ri 
thumb (I ig. 6). the previous loop Ihore being pm«ed over it in simuTr faahi 
(Iig. 7) tim whole I«mg next tightenml up by puUing-HraUy. on the upper luUf 
of the loop over Uw forefinger, seeondly, on tho upper half of the W 

p«s.ng over the thimib. and thirdly, on the Ull end of the string (Fig 8i It 
must be home in mind Ilmt the illustrations, to maintain their di. ^ 
clmracter-do not mitually represent the complete tightening up d^ribed."^! 
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distal end b nesi looped over the foretinger (Fig. Dx the already iHiliind it, 
passed in front (Fig, 10), and tightened up again by three aneceHsive pidb as 
before (Figs. 10, llX The proeeBS is then repented ou the thumb, again on the 
forodnger, and bo on alusniHtcIy until the square-Beccioneil cord (Fig. 12) roaches 
the length dedretL In tightening up, the strlug uniat not Le pulled on to ton 
great an extent, n contingenoy wbieb will prevent the atrlrig slipping through 
where necessary; it is only the proxitnal extrenjily whicli has to Iv kept fairly 
tatit by regularly tmwinding fj-om, and re-winditig on. the little finger. 

({/) Fimr^oop /JaUinff .—1 have calloci this plaiting^ for want of a licttor 
name. Throe of the li>jpe aro [josmmI one in botween the other, the fourth iiinne 
being directed over'and-under as in orthodox plaiting. The piocees is raet witii 
among tho W^jirmn. A cotton string aliout 25 feet loug is wound four times, iu 
the form of a skrin. fmm leEl palm Ut over big toe, and I'ta extreinitie 4 ) knotted 
there, with tlie rcanJt tliat wy have four loops which are held laiu by means of 
the first and third fingors of each hand (riate V, Fig. As the pahim are tiimeil 
mote or leas up during the [irogress of manufacture, the four seE-s of loops, for 
descriptive purposes, may be spoken of as two outer (o on first finj^erH) and two 
inner (t on third lingers), Lliese being slipped from one digit to the other in tifgular 
sequence. Thuji, with the strings nil taut, !»turtiiig with the inner icH>ps, thesa change 
fingers (Fig. 2) by passing one loop the othrr; the same h then done with 

the outer looiin. Tina ts followed by a diange in place btitweeu the (opetntor's) 
right outer mid left innor loop, which are mt passed one Ehrougii the othert hut 
the fomicr orrr the latter. The whole proceatt is them rcpcutofl in the saiiii; 
order—inner loops, outer loops, right outer and left inner loop—until the suitable 
length required has been obtained. To tighten up the succooBive plaits,'' the big 
toe of the free font is squeezed in between the two inner loiqis after each 
substitution. When a longer cord is tlwimi a longer twine will be used, and 
under auch oircunnitauces the four loops arc liooked on to a projecting Irrauoh, 
forkcil Stic It, etc. (in place of the big too), and tlie action of the free foot, after 
each substitution of two loopa, replace*! by the Imnd or slick of an aaamtaiit. 
When a shorter coni ia majiufacturcd, tJic action of the free foot, etc., is replaL-od 
by pulling the two hands (with thoii Gontained lcH>p) widely ajiart after each 
aubsUtutiniu Tiic completed cord is more or lesft fiat (Fig. :t) on niiu surface, 
convex (Fig, 4) on the oilier, and in section (Fig, 5) a trefod^ with one of the foils 
larger than the other two, 

(r) Fivf-ho^ Alsu amuug tlic WarniiL Here the cotton string, 

some 6 feet or ao, iH wound five tiniea ri>urj,d the tw so ns to give five loops. 
Two of tlitrse («, h) lire liclJ taut iti the left hand (Flsle Yl, Fig, I), and thrw 
(c fi <) in the right, tu the former case, a la fixed on Uic tbuiab, first and eecond 
fingers, and h on the third; in ttie latter,*: r/ r is suppirtoti on the first, second 
nnd third fingcre reepootively. As the palms are here alsO' turned up more or leas 
in the prucesa of nmnuhicture, loop r is on a level lower tZiaii all the oEhena. This 
is tlio first position. Plaiting'Vis started by slipping r. the lowest uF tlio tliree 
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off tlic right thinl linger through on to the left forefinger, which is flexed well 
over it, at the same time slipping a ofT the left thumb and forefinger on to the left 
middle finger (Fig. 2); the plait is then tightened up. by tbe free foot, an assistant, 
etc., in the manner already explainnl in the previutu pamgmplL Pie right thumb 
is next inserted into r, imd the right tliird finger into tt at the same time tliat tlie 
right middle finger is taken out of it and placed in c, the wliole being tightened up 
again. This, the second position (E'ig. 3), is practically the reverse of the tir>>t. 
Plaiting is again started by slipping h, the lowest of the three, ofT the left thin! 
finger through r on to the right forefinger, which is flexed well over it, at the same 
time slipping c on to the right middle finger and then tightening up os before; 
the left thumb is now inserted in f and tbe left third finger into n at the same time 
that tlie left middle finger is taken out of it and placetl in r, and tightening again. 
Piia, the thinl position, is identical with the first (Fig. 1). the succee^ling plaits 
taking place just lui before—altenuitely slipping olT th<3 lowest of the three loo{ia 
from one hand into the upjier of the two loops on the other. Pie cord so produced 
is flat (E'ig. 4) on one side, convex (E'ig. 5) on the other. 

(/) Crochet work. —C^rib women make anklets by a sort of crochet work. 
This article' is usually put ou the individual when a child and may be worked 
actually on tlie limb itself; otherwise, it is worked umund a wooden cylinder of 
about the same circumference as the ankle which it %vill siilisequently grace. Pie 
needle euiploycnl is a thin woiKlen {nuieil with a tapering point, though all variatioiit 
in material and shape approaching the orthodox Euro^iean croohet>hook arc availed 
of; on occasion I luive obsen’ed a l>ent wire used, i^tartiiig with one end (*) of 
the string (Plate VI, E'ig. 6) a cluuii is made of a number of lou{is (a a a) until 
a length equal to the circiimfereiiee of the ankle is reached; a loop inileiiendeiil of 
tlie previous one, •>., a fiee one (/>, is now made and tied to the proximal end of 
the string («), though for clearness sake this actual tying together is not shown 
in the illustration. The second row of Iooim {h h h) is next niatle not only as 
lieforc, doiiendent iijiou fme another, but each is also dcjiendoiil on every 
consecutive two in the first row (E'ig. 7). Pio third and succeeding rows of 
loo)is (f t/ e) arc made ou a plan iileiitical with the second, and llius row after row 
(Fig. 8) is added until the desired width is obtained. Pie completed article 
reminds one, in general appearance, of a knitted woollen serviette ring. 

(y) RVartriy.—Weaving on a loom, though in a primitive fashion, is common 
among the Arawak and tlio Wiimiii. A loom or framo-work is made by ilriviug 
two thin sticks vertically into the ground, and tying croKS-pieces on to them above 
and below (Plate VII, E'ig. 1); it is called by Uie Arawak ac/da fikkoiia{hn}- 
kimnnahu, ijt,, stick—to make a plaiting. A length of cotton is next tie<l over the 

• 8uch an anklet b worn by both men and wnroen, aiul may be aeen aboTe the calf oa well 
aa aronnd tbe ankle, attd •* in olden titnea’' b mhI to liare been worn on the arme alao ; it losta 
on the body for yean, never being taken oft Brett {The /AMam Trihta of O'utaHa, p. ISS) 
gives the name of the anklet aa utpnrm, hot I find that thb, strictly apeaking, b the Carib 
name for cotton alone. 
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croas-pieces ami knotted (4 ), the remainder Ijeiiig wound over and over again until 
it U finally fixed (/); leiigtha ultimately conatitute tlie warp of the 

completed article, the number of loops into which the cotton is wound round 
will vary witli the widtii of article requirwi Tlie oonstitumita of each loop, front 
and buck, are next approxiraate<l and linked by means of a separate thread (e) 
fixcHl after the manner of a cliain-twiat, tlie two ends of which are Ued on one 
side (Fig. 2). Tlie ** needle '* (Fig. 3) is now i»a«sed through from right U» left 
nmler and over each alternate string, finuly pressed and minmeil down on its e<lge 
(ii, Fig. 2) so as to render the chain-twist taut, even mid straight (This needle, 
about 8 or 9 inches long, is very like a miniature patldle, and is actually so-called 
by llie Arawak, vis., tutknJrhi ioburilto^ktcantut, ijf., paddle—to knock, hit, etc.J It 
is next raised a little distance and turned on the flat so as to enlarge the 
front-to-hack interspace between the warp constituents (Fig. 4), thus rendering 
the insertion of the fiwt stretch of weft (*c) from left to right a comparatively 
easy matter. The needle is now tunied on its edge again, pressed and rammed 
tlown on to the weft, and ilrawii aside, only to be reinserted into the warp in and 
out olleniately among the strings, but with tliis difference, that those threads 
which were all in front of it before, are now behimL After pressure, etc., with Its 
edge down, the needle is again raise<l and turnetl on the flat, so as to enable the 
second line of weft to be formed by inserting it in lictween from right to left, and 
tiuui ramming down us Iwfore. The process is thns repeated again and again by 
inserting the weft frem alternate sides (Fig. 5) along the passage niaile for it by 
the needle lictween the constituents of the warp, nntil such time as the re(|uisite 
length of baud is obtained, when the weft is finally tied on to one edge of the 
waqc IJemoved from the cross-pieces, each of tlie loops at top and bottom 
through which the cross-pieces jiassod) is rolled separately inUi a Uissel (Fig. 6). 
A short length of bond thus *• finished off” may lie used as an anklet, being secured 
to tlie limb by tying the two series of tassels together; it is worn by both men 
and women, the former, however, using narrower ones. Tlie Arawak call these 
anklets ♦>.. ankle-lwml, and the Wiurau nkka-tMra^nLw, f>., 

ankle-belonging to-fluU Waist-lmnds are mailc on a similar plan, but of course 
with a much longer frame-work. The Arawak and Warran names for such 
wiusi-bnmls are %tdibohM-j>6aohu and dkkaU-stkwha respectively, in Uith cases 
the first half of the word indicating the waist, the second a lielt or bond. The 
Arawak term may be contractetl into or Jr/o-whu, 


“ I-TK” Twike. 

The leaf of the i-fr jialm. the ohi-ju of the Worraa {Sfauriiia Jlaniom), 
supplies a verj- imijortant fibre. Tlie young os yet unopened leaf, or iU (ti) shirt, 
the latter word signifying any unopened bud, leaf, etc., is cut away from tin? tree 
and the distal extremity of each segment treated as follows. \\ bile Uie segment 
is firmly secured in position with the left hand, its extreme tip is lient between 
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the rigliL thumb ami for^fingi^r, the [lorliou uf bLiule immedialelj' below beut}^ 
J On bled upoti Itself and nipped beiw'een tJie jauiie thumb and middle finger 
(Plate \ Jib Fijr. I). During the cotirrie of a. coiajwu-citively ftlow movement which 
the right hand now makes towards the OjK*riitor< it glides over the doubled, portion 
of Bcgiiient, but at the some time iKiiieezes it m tightly as to protiuce a kink on 
both its nur/jicee. It ia this kink vrbioh enables tJie cortex to be seitsed mid 
stripped its bose^ both front and back, and where It reniaiua until all the 
remaining flepmente have lieeii sLiiiilurly treated. TJiesc cortical strips^ now known 
a« (ihi a^in, are tmally all removeHl and either soaked in water for a week or else 
Imiled for EjaJf an Tioiir or so and waabetl ; they are next aiin-dried for a w'eek or 
Leu days, those ohbuned fn>m one leaf tieing usnaliy tied up at one end together 
into a knot. The length of ^mch a strip will be from about 26 to 30 iuches, 
lliia stripping of the /i7«* »hiri aud its luaiiufacture into crrinc is essentially 
womaj/H work. According to the sine of thread reiiuired, omJi strip cjon be used 
split (with thumb-nail), ami again spltL to make a very flue twine, or employed 
whole. Aee-ordtug to the method of moitufacture the c<jrapleted thread is known 
M i^-ran Oe/t-to-right spiral) or aens^m (right-to-left spinriX 

To manufacture the mjvr^f, two atripa, held at the one extremity between the 
left forefinger and thumb (Fig. 2), rest ufKm the naked (right) thigh where, with 
the flat of ilm (right) putin, they are rolled along tlie middle third of the thigh, 
utiee upwards, towards tlie hip, at the some time that the left hand, pnlliog 
outwanls, keeps them on the stretek Duiing the coaree of this movemeut^ 
wherein tho presauro is exerted principally Imm the 1*all of tlie little linger and 
oorrea|Kmdiiig lidf of the palm, it uiutst bo remoiuberietl tliat tliough lb safe may 
over-ride, eacb atrip ts roUed arpareii/jy in a spiral or twist, the direction of w'hich 
may be described (hi^ 3) m boliig fmm right to left (regarding it with Its axis 
vertical), Without rtrnioving tlie right hand, so os to priivent the strips untwisting, 
hut only Hhiftiug tin? imfSBiire towards tJie outer edge nf the palm, Imth twiated 
strips art! then rolled to^thtr along the Outer third of the thigb, once downwards, 
i.r,, towanls the knee (Fig. 4). llie reatilt ia tliat the iK>rtion intervening between 
the two tlands, coustituLing tlie now mauufaeturod t?viiio. will, of conrso, be found 
twstefl from left to right, while the free siuIh lionging over the lliigh kiyond the 
nght hand will be recognised us liavmg twialcd tbouisolvM togtJihor from right to 
h-ft (Fig. 5), the sepamtion mid fixation of these two opposite spirals taking placo 
ftt tlie " hick “ (/) where Uie main presaurc of tbe poim-edge was exerted.* The 
right-toleft spiral formed by tlie froe endw, due u* tlm originiil and separate rolling 
of cfieli cutuponenl into that direction, is now opened by insening tiio right fore- 
iingur in th^* lock and pulling outwards (Fig. 6) ^ the left-tei-rigbt spiral hi the 
pi^ of completeii twine retains its ilireotion owing to tlmt of its constltuGuts 
bring both of thciu in the apiaiaius due. Thu whole process of rolling up and down 


pljf, md;cMed ui Fig. a, a iwf .hewn ia FSg. a ; for tli* ti,. ^ 
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is again and again repeated until a distance of about 5 or 6 inches from their 
extremities is reached, when a now strip (Fig. 7. c) is rollotl into and with the 
shorter (^) of the two original, this couipoun<l one (Fig. 8, h r) and the single 
original (a) being together rolled, in tiie manner above described, into aiiothor 
short length of twine (Fig. 9). until the ends of two strips only (that of the newly 
introduced und tlmt of the original) again remain free ; another strip is next rolIe<l 
in witli tlie now very much shorter single original one, and both compound ones 
twisted up again. It is a cose of rolling only two at u time. A twine can thus be 
manufactured bit by bit into any length required; on the oilier hand, the Indian 
cannot splice it on to another twine like a sailor would do with a rope. The mroa 
is used for making the ** barred ** variety of hammock and for the constituents of 
scale-lines. In Uie latter case, however, the fibre is rolled more coarsely and a 
three-ply instead of a doable one finally formed ; the actual thigh-rolling (down 
and once up) of such three strips is identical with what is to be obser\’ed in the 
manufacture of llie huri-»ri»i/ variety of kro-wa twine to be snbecqucntly 
described. 

The geneont is made on the exactly reverse plan as the ordinary two-ply 
samti, each strip (Fig. 10) being rolled separately down on tlie middle third of the 
thigh, and then together np (Fig. II), with the addition that, owing (it is stated) 
to the incrcasctl thickness of twine resulting from the two strips being generally 
used nnsplit, the rolling in each direction is repented two, three, or moa* times. 
To prevent the two strips Itccoming untwisted on completion of each successive 
roll in the same direction they are deftly picked up between the right thumb and 
forefinger before the pressure exerted by the palm on their distal ends is removed 
and so placed in smtable jiositiou ready for tlie next roll Tlio completed unuoru 
thread can thus always be distingiiishml from the two-ply $arau by its twist being 
a right-to-left one. It is employed for making the '^purtje-uet ** hammock. 

It has licen claimed* thot because ** not only are their thighs naked, but their 
skins ore smooth and hairless,** the making of string in this way is rendered easy 
to the Indiana At Ute muiie time it should be note<l that the Australian 
alioriginal, with often a marke<l development of hair in these situations, makes 
his or her fibre-twine on identical lines. I have also seen this practice of rolling 
twine continued by many Indian women who were so far civilised as to Imve worn 
dresses since childhood. 


Kko-wa Twine. 

Kro-wa twine (from BrotntUa, Ananntuia) is obtained as follows (Plate IX, 
Fig. 1):—^A leaf (/) is fixetl in a loop cord (c) atiachcii to a strong croea-bcam, the 
loop being at about the same distance from the ground as the operator's head The 
leaf itself is suspended, not at its middle, but with its thicker basal (proximal) end 
the longer: its distal extremity is next attached under and over (Fig. 2) on to a still 

' Im Thum, Among the Indian* of Quitma, p. 
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r<mtiU $t!ck (<) atiii gii|ipefl in positidu benvecu the right fare &iiij luiiliUe-firtgem, 
aud lietweon both Iiands. A nhorp puJl downwnrils b niiulai thw tea™ a^iout li or 
7 inohes of outer cortex from off the in nor hbrona »trfietnireA nrounJ vvliicii tlief 
torn shrerlc! liaog^ and below which the proximal [mrtion of the leaf remniaa free 
(Fig* 3)* Tliia bitter extremity after being puileil down u bit is next turned 
upwortb so IIS to form * sort of shefttli for the fibres alnudy ftceil (Fig. 41 and is 
steadilv but fitndy pullcti olf and coat aside. Tliis pulling olT ia a aomewbut tricky 
business, the art iieing to dost' the tiptiirneil abeiith above with the left tliumb and 
fore-tinger so os to preveut the tibrona core fi-oin slipping oni (Fig* 5) and to cleucli 
it below between the correBiwmling dtgite of the right: the purpoNe of the reinniniiig 
lingers is rather to guiile luni sternly the sheath during the ]nill exerteil by both 
hnnils. The exposed Hhres rDumiuirig suspondfnl are next picket I and cleaned of any 
ilvbria, The distal end of tlie leaf is again similarly fixed over tlie crosE'Stick and 
pulled, with the result that the whole proxhniLl extremity of the leaf ih diiiggwl 
tlirough the loop, whence it emeigcA entirely cleared of itu outer cortex. Tlie leaf, 
such BA is left of it» is agani iixc'd on tlie loop, and its proximal fibres togetbyr wotiud 
over the croas-stiok. in exactly ainular fasbiim as tlm difltal extremity origin ally wiia 
pulled aliarply ilown wards, the crKso-utick f I rags awny in their entirety the fibres 
now cleared of all corticid siibstance. This fiprcible puUmg out of tho kro-wn fibre 
13 man's work, the strengUi rwpiireil for cleaning the cortex from off thy proximal 
extrenuty ludng too modi for the woineu. In the ubwnce of a son or other nssistaoi. 
a wifc may help by limping Ibree or four leavea id a miv already for her hiusbaml to 
pull, nnd may often complyto lib work by dragging off the distal portlona which 
re<iuiie far less dgour in lludr manipulatiom Of course Jiare and thmt are to Ijc 
found some woiiimi who ore phy-aically aipsiblrt of laurying ont the tmniplete pulling 
process by themselves, nnd alway's on the lines above ileecriliyd, ijc*, imiiiinericing 
with the dcauing of the proximal extrmnity of tlie leaf.' Kn>-wa fibre is used for 
luinimtick'rojies and scale-lines, how-stringa^ iiahing-lines, etc.* and in all oonus is 
rolled into in vine hy the women. 

Tlio manulaeture of kro-wa fibre abreilh into twine varies with the purposes 
for which it is ultaniately intondeil. Tim woman has Ui Ihj informcil of the 
I«kTticnlar kind requireil, the differenl uajjios of the yoitipletyvl artide ilupending for 
the inoaL part upon the particular tUih whiidji, when iiaefl nA n line, it will ije 
employed in catchlog. nietiearethe tn/koro, hurt, etc., all of them fish 

which so far 1 have not liml opjiortnriitiea of getting iileutitiLd. tlm twine Iwing 
iniiicaUitl Ly tiiU name and tlm iuifhx Hie variations in lechniipm are 

mainly dim to the pmximai ytuU of the fibre-slircds laimg so mndi greater 
couiijaraUvdy 8|«akiiig. than tlic diatal. and it is to obviate tlda inetjutility Oiai ibJ 
metht>d3, about u* be described, are cnipIuyvtL As a preliminary, it iuq/us imUnl 
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that; nil twines are foriuetl hja dowa-anil-uiJ rolling uti thfi thigh, which gives 
rifle to a light-to-lcft (siinikr to the Sfns&m of tiie ik fibre) i— 

{{() The hakffto-Kirimj (Pkte X, Tig. 1) h the finest of all the kro-vra twines, 
being mails up of a thickness of two fibre'shrirda. Those tr) am placed side by 
side hut with their np|>tjsitc enils ti^jethor so as to eiiJiUi*e uniform tbickneBs 
tlirotiglioutv The rolling ufjon the tliigh—nnee down and once iip^ia coiiitnenoed 
at fliicnit tlie outer third of either extremity, mid the shorter end completed into 
twine: the reaaoti for not maldug a commencement with the rolling at the nt^iual 
extreuiit)' is that the roovementa hero with a think and a thin fihi^e would not he 
regular. The portion of completed twine next cbongre handa. and the lollliig la 
started again from the point of eoiiJmetiecutetit aO' os to tomplete the remaituder, 
when llie extremity is approaclitKl two nciv fibre-ahreds (c, T/)nTTE! sneoesflively rolled 
into it (bs described in the fsaso of the itf) hot care has to W taken that as each la 
inserted, the distal and proximal ends of the two m-Egimd fihm-shieihianjt.onnt’Cle*! 
witli the new proxinial oml distal onos refi^jeetivoly. When completed,the line will 
thua he Just nlmut iloiihle the length of a filtre-sbretl. Tlio tfmtlii'O'Hriaif ia 
manuiacturwl in identical manner, and only differs from it in Umt it is about 
three times as Long- 

fi) The next thicker krowa twine is tlie imiri-itntiff {Plato S, Tig. 2), A 
bxMw strand b mmlo of two, thme, or four fibre-ahreds (o a a), similar ends U>g«thor. 
and rolled sa a whole a tew times ilown and up, so os to give comparative cohesion. 
Another hioae atrand. of flin identical number of Ghruds (6 A i») is simiterly inanufoc- 
tuml, nud laid upon the pmvious one, but with opposite ends together. Commencing 
with the centre of tlie two .iiiijer-iiupowed straiuK tliey a™ rolled into twine, 
tilt* uamil ouoe-dowii stid oace’Up movement licing continued until tlio extremity 
is teiM lied ; this done, the whole is turuwl round, lullmg recommenewj at the 
miditte, and the other half mode into twine. The completed orticte (e) te thus 

liinited Ui the tenglh of emc iibre-shrod. 

(c) Tlie Ax»ms«MiWnj tPluU* X, Fig. 3). used for spring-hooks as well ns for 
fishing, is made of four bundlea {ax, icr, ct, rfar> of fihtt-ahreds, each biindte with 
similar emb together, and each ootiuining, as far as the operator can judge, an etjual 
numlier of atirods, unywhere from about twelve to oa many as twenty-four. Tho 
proximal end of one bundle (aaf) is Just flufficiently rolled into a correBpouding 
teiigth of the distal extremity of a second (ir) as to make one very loose strand of 
them—the leugth of a libnj shred. A aimilar procedure b carried out with the 
third and fourth (ai, dx}. The two resulting stimidB ara next pbeod side by aide 
together, and tho thigh-rolling eouimcnccd at their centn?—onoc down and once up 
when the twine on one aide la finiahed, the whole is tuni^l round, rcillmg 
recomuieticcdaltheBiarLing ixiinL, and the other half completed Tlie finished article 
(y) b thus the letigth of ouc fibre-shred. 

(d) iJtjlike ilIL the preceding kro-wa twines the Arm'-oWay is formed by the 
rolling together of three bundles of fibres; it b made not only for catching that 
l^icular° fmh lait certain ollierfl, its maDufooture vuiying only in the length 

You XL. ^ 
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employed Thus, while the huri’Hirinff meomrefl at nnjat two fathomE, the 
the imrburi-r und the ^u^^iiutnni'aWH^ nm up to aouiethuig like four* while the 
virokofon^irin^ will memiito from twenty tw twenty-four* aliwj bitiunock stale 
line® wluch art made in an identiail mnnner, will ri>acli this citreine 

length, and, if iietessatjv can cventnally U} made into a bunmock roj^e. A 
string h another itrtide monufoetura! on ideniical lines ua tlie 

The rnuthod by whidi increased length and unifonu thieknesa is 
obtained may be described diagmrainatically as Ajllowa (rlate X, Hg. 4) Several 
bundles of kro-wa (/tr, cr, etc.), are armugctl m os each will coataiii alwtit on 

equal nnmbtr, say a fibre shre^fe, all aming^l of course with similar emla 

together. With throe bmialea (tia:. fe, cc). which are placed one slightly in advoijce 
of the other, a start is made at about 6 Lnuhes or m from thdr thinner extremity, 
where all itiree are roJlcfl into one, down and once up* am] thifi shorter end of the 
twine compleled first. Taken off and reversed on the Lhigii, the longer end is 
comnjfiucetl ^ lie rulkd at the starting-point, ami when alK>uL hjilf-way to com¬ 
pletion* the ilifltal (thin) extremity of a fourth bundle (ilx) h railed iiiu/tlie hind¬ 
most one (rar) of the original three (w/j;) which are then again all rcjUod together CA*11 )l 
A fter a while, tlic dist^ (thin) end of a fifth bundle (ar) is railed into the second (&r) 
of the original three {Jvx), and all three again rolleil togeUierfC. D). Later on, the 
iliatal Mtreiiiitj of »eiit]i bundle is simaiirlrjnined into the third of the ori'diio! 
tlitee, this whole Ogsiij rollwi. and so, the process nipeated by inserting tha°thin 
extremity of a nowl,imdlo snecessivtiy into ll.e thick eilroniity 0 / the hkdenuosl 
handle exposed. Exirerionce alone seems to tesoh tho operator when the varying 
Unckdcss of Uic rcenlting twine renden it opportune to insert a new tiniidlo. 

(r) It was otated in the previons twiograph that kro-wa scale lines can 
aventmUiy bo made inio a hammock rope (I’latc X, Fig, a). Three scale lioee are 
iwimred tor the pnrpow : at one extremity tliey are each tied on to 11 wooden han.lle; 
a the other, ^ter being passer] eroiitid u vertical poet, they ore tiwi together. The 
knobW wooden handles, some 7 or 8 inch<« long, with their iines taut, are each 
ro le.1 simnltodM^y by no operator „ n right to left spiral (similar to the senwto 

1^! , M .0 three handles are transfer™! to the 

chi^e of one assistant, w-hdo a s«ond helj^r pells tl.e tied ends beyond the 
and twiata them ,n on opposite direction (a lelt to right spiral, like tlm ■ tl* 

pnrpeso of tins is to lighten up the three eonstitnenm of each sadedine Starting 
ram tl.o tied extremity, and with the tension still maintained, the tlnni operator 

^ I®h L ‘1 lending to rail into one ano^er in 

a loft to right sp.,rf owing to tlio tcraion to which limy Imve le^cn severallv and 
^pamtely subject^) inh, their re.j«cti,. ralstively proper conraes mT nrii 
three-ply hammock rape. The extremity of such a rope (Fig T) is ■■ finish..l w' 
lying tight, and then loosening all the tree euda el tlm »Lr!nds « hfiT ' 
bent hackwarda and tied lower down (il to be sulw.nn. n t ) hiclj are tiiiw 
tinolty tied a third time above ,rk ““'^-inently turned up ogidn. and 
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HaAI MOCKS. 

Hjiinmwks are iiiaik either of Ur nr eotton, hy wotoea. la tho fonnnr case, 
the construction varies accortUaf.^ the kind of fibre-ttvine asetlj whether sensoro 
or 

Tlie hodj of the fieii 3 t>ro variety of t/r liummock (" purec-iict" Jiantinock) is 
woven oa the flat at such height from the ground as may bo conveajyat to the 
oi»emtor* The frame or akkotlo(ha)'kwaiinaliu eoaskU of two jiamllei sticks 
tl%Le XI- Fig. 1 A) fixed either to iiprighta in tlie ground, or to tlie walla of tlio 
housoi ote.—die distance which sepamtea them course with the luugtli of 

article alwut to be mauufftctuted : iti place of sticks, I Imve twmatlaiea aeea taut 
cord used. The hammock itself, pnieiicaUy all warp, is coniiKJscfl of one contiauous 
piece uf ? 5 eiif«>to twiiit* which, after lieiag milcfl up into a Light Udl, is unwound 
iuio its own ahtittle attocinnl to wduit b ia fact a " needle " formed of a 

thick of kr4>“Wii, or ifr atriug (Fig- 2n)L The shuttle is made ef a aeries of 
clovis-hitchi'S., one alwve the otiUer, which arc raaiKJclivdy slipped uLT the top of the 
" needle ” acconltng as Tnore and lootti twine is brought iato requisition. A com- 
mmiceiacnt is made on the extreme right where the tlumd b tie4i oa to the frame 
(I, c). Fn>tii here it [Hisses uver l>ath sticks ao oa U> form tho timV four warpw 
(cmistiLuting the liammock-e<^), tlieso Iwing next fixcil in position by winding 
thmn togeilier ‘ipirally with & vnrjdng iiumtjor of lurna until tlm left-hand stick is 
again reaclied, whence the string stretches hack direct to the right-hajid one. 
I'ajiaiug nuw from right to left, the yrevdous warp ia lockeii into the loops of the 
spiral endosiing the IiumanHik edge, until die left stick is rcBchcd, wlmnce it mas 
again direct tn the right one, leaving the ktter, the thread on ita return passage to 
the left Itxrks the two previoiieL w'arp*. Tlie whole pixKJCss thus eonsistfl of arranging 
the war[>B «« that tlicw parsing from loft to right run ilirect from aide to «fde 
of the frame, while tliouie in the opposite diraE^tion lock tim two worp^ immoduitely 
preceiliug. ^Vhea the ilesin-ni vridth of lioiumook lias l:)con reached, it is hnisbed 
od by uuiflus 4if ail "edge" miulo of four warps, wound anniinl spiraliy in exactly 
the flame manner as waa fluloptcd at the conimencemenl, and tinully tied (tf). 

In removing tiiu hammock from oil' the fmme, care b taksu that a 9CaIo~litiL> 
is immediately inserted so as to previgiit the mesh coming undone. 

ll may Iso noted here that the hahy-&iing or ff-aiMi (Fig. iS) in which die 
Arawak or Wan all mother caTritf.s her infant (Fig. is made on identicnl lines m 
the senfloro Iminiiiock. Tim IhhIj of the baby*Bling w alunit 2 feel longhand over a 
foot wide. The two sticks, or ustmlly in this caae the two taut conk upon 

which it has licea woven, are utilijiLHi again in upon which to weave the iiomi 
joining its two extremities. Owing to die comparadvo narnowncBs of the band it 
follows that its junction with the body ef the aliiig k nuocaftarily tlaowm intn 
fyldjj or pleats, winch thus help to tend tJic nectissary coiitcar to the 

hakhwi article. 

To make the surait varioty of Ur Imniniock barred lummock]>a large frame 
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of two aro 3 £^-piecea attaolieii to two uprighLa (o> ft) is fixoJ firuilj into the gromni 
(I'leto XII, Fig. 1 )l nie warp ia wound upon this from bulow up (c, while the 
weft JS formed of separate citwis-ljem. the rmuilfer of wbicii will vary with the size 
of hammock required. The weft ia alone invariably made of ootton^ and so far rts 
con be judged by careful inquiry fh>m aruong^ the ohlest nattvee, this matenal 
lias always tieen used for the purpose ; indeed, the rtsison given for the ciuplnjuieiit 
of cotton is that, owing to the iucreasod friotion> tJie weft eannot slip along the 
waiqy. Elach cross-bar {/) consists of four (cotton) etringa tied at their exlremUies 
ill a knot and worked iuto the warp from lielow np^ a start being made on the 
extreme right One fnuir of strings is pejssed in front, the other pair behind, the 
two lowest warps over which they cliauge pbces fFig, S), the two strings which 
wore in front now passing behind and hotweoii the components of the other pair. 
The fltriiiga cross in alEnilar fashion over the next two higher warpa (Fig, 3]K again 
over the following two warps (I’ig. 4), and so on until the topiiioet warp is reachoch 
w'hen all four are knotted together. Of course^ during all this process both waqi 
end weft aie tightened np ox much a$ poasihle, but the illuBtnitioiiB lieiug din- 
gremmatic* do not show thix Starting agaiit from below, the second croBs-tior 
(weft) ia manufatitured in similar manner save that after the lowtwl two waqjs, the 
two pairs of cotton fitringa alternately cross one another over one warp instead of 
ta'o. All the remaining wofta, except the last* are msile like this second one; the 
.last to be manufactured U on identloai lines with the first. A» a reaidt, the 
first and last wefts are shorter than tho intennodiate ones, thus assisting in giving 
sliapc to the hammock when ultimately stretched. Tlie iwtliuiis of warp (Utyond 
and to tho outside of the first and last cress-ljar) wliich have been wound trpuml the 
tiprighta of the frame i^Dnstituto the loops through whieli the seale-lines am finally 
jiassed. 

Cotton hammocks on the Pomorwin and Monicai are made on preetfcally tlio 
same liuea as the «irau just describe<h except that two wariis are always taken up 
together throughout ouch and every cross-ljar Cweft)^ 

Gurtainly among the Caribs., Acawut^ Warran and Arawak on llie^ two 
rivets^ the Itainmncks are not handed over to the men to " lyre^iare and add tlic 
Bcskslincs^—this heizig done by thic women ; ncitlier in these localities is regard 
paid to such a detail as making tho acalB-lines Biiortot in the centre. Many and 
xnany a time have I watched Uir women inserting the scale-line (jf) tlirough a varying 
number of loojia at a time (Fig. 5), fixing its extremities axid overcasting it with 
a cjord (ac), wliere ultimatoly it will be slung on the lianimock: rope. The slinging 
of rope (r) to scale-line is done in a very simple manner (Fig, C) by uieaos of a 
alip-knot. 

TIhj meaiiB of attachmout of hainmock-TOpo to beam, rafter (/j), etc., is abo 
simplicity itiwU (Figs, 7, fi, 9), to allow of a single pall to free it: while tha 
proximal end (p) of the rope is dragged npem to tighten up, ita distal eitremity (ri) 
is pulled on to unloosen. 


(kc Pomtjvoyi- Didrt^, BfitHh, 
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iVllDESDUH*^ 

TliCf Cftiibs tuauufjicturG ii cortl not only for tyio^ ronntl tho w&iat to 

support the ** lap.'* but also for makitig a handle to the ctlub whereby it ia aluii^ on 
the wrist, made as usiml by wcmieii. 

Two lengths (Pkte Xlll, Hg. 1, nh) of the smooth " iLirow-reed."—the plant 
nBe<i for maktiig arrows from—are loosely tied at one eitremity («), tho other being 
ht-M between ihi loft llmmhaud first joint of the fore^finger; in the diagram, th^ 
sticks are represonled as much shonemMl A piece of cotton from olT a ootton-ball 
is next wound five times on Llje free oitremities of the fitkrka, with the Jowennoflt 
coil bet ween j. and the remaining four aroiunl them, the free end of the. erhtton 
Cthroughout the process of monufecture) being held taut by the thumb, the other 
end of the C 4 hLton remaining attached to the hull; the ball-end of the cotton always 
mniains on the maker’s riglit-hand aide. According to whether a thick or thin coni 
La roipiired. n cotton thicad of proportionate dmnielet is employed. Counting from 
aliove* dowTi, the fourth coil is now pulled upon ao as to form a loop—(and the 
smooth surface of the wood minirniflefl the fnotion cousetiueuii upon tho first tliroo 
Coils being d ragg ed upon)—this loop being thflii passed over oue (i) of the sticks, so aa 
Ut liang to tins right (Fig. 2), Both sticts arts now turned over in the hand from 
right to left, so as to reyerse their pnaitioim^ and the loop made to bang on the left 
(Fig. 3), iia lowest portion ie tlieu picked up and pullwl out from under the lowest 
coil, and the whole then posaed over the right-band atlck (Fig. 4). The sticks are 
again mverrseil to their original position < Fig. 5), llie loop made to hang on the left, 
and it^t lowest portion ainiiiorly picked up and pulled from imder the lowest (half-) 
ooib to bo pa$se<l oyer tliu right-hand slick (Bigs^ 6, 7), over w^Moh it folia j the forincr 
illiifltnUion represents the cotton piirpcieely relaxed for the oocoHioii to show tho im 
and outs of ihu prece<iunJ, wliLk tho latter indicates the process lasifn. After 
rcvorsal, etc, (Fig. «), the lowest coil is ptillcil UiMin to lomi anoilier loop, but as tlus 
uajim coil ia in ilirect continuity with the original loop, all it really docs Is to 
repliice it by another and aliglitly larger one, which La smiilatly passml over the 
fighL-hund stick (Fig. &), Again reversing, and with loop on left (Fig. 10). Urn 
lowest portion of tho latter is pickctl up. pulled out, and paasotl over the right stiok 
(Fig. ll)i And 30 the ptocesa is rc|Mntted by auGcessivcly reversing pulling on 
lowest portion of ItMjp, and passing over the right-hand stick (Figs. 12.13): again 
(Figs. 14,15): again (Figs. Itt, 17): ogam (Figa 13, 19): oginfi (Fig. 20),and so on, 
nutil the desired Length is obtained, when the cord is bodily siippetl olf Ibo frea 
ends of the stickfl. On its removal, the coni will be obeerved to be more or leas 
like a iliimb-kdl in scclirm (F'ig. 2l\ the rlattenetl hanaia" having boon produc-ed 
by ihc horijsxmtal portions of the (y>tton strand passed Iwtwecn the oticks. The 
whole is fiually put upon the streteh, a ijosition in which it wUl be found to remain 
(Fig. 22), tho soctioii of tiiecord Itccoiuing now' a quatrefoil The extremities have 

finally to be tied, tlm sttteh not being a “ lock " one. 

The Warruu also empluv a more complicated form of " latLing " with three cotton 

. following noi«s w«r«V«eive«l fuiui Dr. Both to. kte lo alloir «f insertion ta tbair 
proper plei^ umlDr “ Cotton tlorcU.'' m bu previously forwnrdni.—Bn. 
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strands, Klfltfl XIV, All throe stringa, of the nocesflarr length requitij^UPig, I. rr 
are tied together at tlioir esttemity (i), ^ niado in two of thoiu. it* f>) l'l^^se 

to the knoL The:^ loops are novr re$|)ectively over the left ihiinib tniii 

forchngor (Fig. 2), tighten( hI up, and the knotted end of the strings in 
poaitioii lietweeu the little finger and palm, ivhile the free einls nre held uwrt or 
less taut by uu aii^btunt, siieit n^sLartt being oceasionally rej^ilnoed by the niaker's 
o\ni big tue. [In the accompttnviiig diagrams it tuuat be tmted ttmt, for alearnetij'a 
sake only, tlie loops are represented as being loose.] Tlie tliird ^tiund (r), tlie one 
without a loop, is now pjossed over tiie top of Lite fure-fitiiger in front of the loop (£') 
iilieady tliere (Fig. 3), Ihc latter Ixung ihoii passed over it and tightened nji by 
dragging upon its free end (Fig. 4), The same string that has jn^t been pulled 
upon {It), IB now posaed over the lip of the tlminh# in front of the loop (w) already 
there ( Fig* 5)* the latter lacing then passed ifver it, and feudertd taut (Fig. IJ). The 
same stiiDg that has just been pulled upon (n) to eOeet tlib, is next passed over the 
tip of the fore-finger (Fig, 7^ in front of the loop (/*) idreiidy there,, the latter piussed 
over it, and tightened up. Tlie process of maimfsoture in thun fejieuted between 
these two digits in tlie following &ef|ue]ice:—loop on ^uie digit, string in front of 
it* loop nver string and tighfened* its extremity now betromiiig the strii^g 

in front of tho loop on the other digit. The cniuxdeted eord is slem'n in Fig. 8. 

There is an eight-stmnd eotton cord, met with amongst the WnTmii, wdiiek ie 
made by pasf^ing over the big toe, etc., four skeins of cotton twine which are tied 
together iiltovp, hut ilivided below* the eight stninds ao derivwl being then siueatl 
out more or less on the fiat (Fig, 9] by holding iliein between the ilniinh jiml fore¬ 
finger of either Imnd, Starting wiiii tin) highest on tho left «lde, this is jmssed over 
the next tiirce (Fig. 10) on to the right side, wlwre it becomes the Uiweriuost, Tim 
same thing is done with the right side, passing the iLighest eiraud tjvor the next four 
(Fig. 11) to l>ecotu<; the lowermost on the left side. 3'hc iprocess is roiH-uted on the 
left side, and then on the right—Eiighcst stmiul over three and fmir 
suHjaafiivoly—and so on olteniatcly to whatever length of cord n.H|nired (Fig, L2). 
llie jwtUjni of this ct^rd is nomciL after tin; jnoftaifn, a tieh with an arrange me ut ‘d 
scales whiuh it is said to rusemhle. 

When n cotton cord is iiiteudefl to carry fen them iL in tuaiiufaelured on the 
following linesAround an asaistant''a huger or other sniinblc support, some three 
to four skeins of string—accoi'ding to the tbickjiesa of eoiuplotetl oortl requireil— 
arc wound ; tliesc upu tiedalmve by the end of cotton attached to the ImiVI which now 
Xmsacs in and out between the two lialves of the skeins so o-s to nvereasL thoin 
(I'ig. 13). During the whole procftlure, the akeius are not dividetl Udow* but huld 
mure or less taut by tlie ossiatnut. Each ovemist, aa it. ia compleietl* is tightened up. 
not only by pulling on the cotton atranil itself, hut aUo by fii|ueexing it iix^ with the 
left thumb-imil: except that, st regular intorvala, bnt on ojuKidle sides altcniauJv, 
an overeasting loop is left alack It is intf> each of Uiemh: slack ones that the 
foathered-quiU (Fig, 14) is iiltiinaiely bent over end tied. Fcathcretl cords, on thiu 
pattern, are wound around tho ciistal extremity of the medicine-nian s rattlWL 
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RAJPUTS ANT) MAHRATTAS. 

Bt W. R.A, 

The <iue3tioii of the origin ol the two groat warrior tribes, the aod 

MoliraUBS,whn bive exereisecl a eomtuandijig influence upon the naiiotml history, la 
one of thu rooet important problems m the ethnology of India. 

In the case of the RAjputs the current native helief, which has Iwen generally 
accepted by etlinologists up to qaito reoent times, is that they represent the 
Kiiliatriya or wurrior class of Manu's syatein. They were created, he m.79, fitun the 
arms of Rrahmii for the protection of the human race, Tlic modem Ihljputs, with* 
nut heaitatiuii, assign their origin to the niythological period, fine group of wpti 
ckiiuing deaicent from Soma, ihs moon, Jinnther from Surja, the aun gwU Of the 
latter the uoblest liouae say that they are sprung from Rama, the deided hero of 
Ayodhya, and its genealogists have compiled a pedigree reaching back to a ijerioti 
highor than tliat of any Europi'oit reigning family, tlm second century of our 

om. - 

But, as b ofleu the case, Hindn tradition is inconsistent. Hie house of 

UilaipUT accepts a legend which connecte ite line with the Saeaaniac dyTtaaty of 
Pernio,^ A ewand story, which appi^ars tii various forms in ckBSital Sanaknt 
litomtuM, recognises a break between the early Ksliatriyas and the niodorn ftajpote, 
telling htrtv riirasunlma, the deraigwl, deatruyc<l the Kslmtriya race* A tlun , 
wliich^will U- (liscuasml later on, Bssigna the origin of certain septa to a rite of fire 

|*apcUuj. , ,, 1 

Such traditions, however, have little affecteil the Iwlief of tho nobler aepte and 

their Rrulnimu genealcpgiata who claim, to use c!ie current term, pure “jVrjun" 
dedcenU Tliis term is generally lUjed tu dcficrilie tlie fairer tT|U! m the yjopulution 
of Northern India., as opposed to Dru>idian.” which connotes the darker oletnenl. 
It IS noiv uiiforLunattly tmf late to reviac our system of uouienclftiare [ but tho ob- 
jecuons te it rest upon the feet that both “ Anuu " and Druvidfan " are linguiatie 
not ethnical toniia Their use involves more; llian one misapprelienrion j first, that 
the Arvfuis wan; a nation in the ethnical sense, and not a gronp of tribes united by 
a cijiumou iRUgiiagP and culture; second, that tlie darka- races of the Booth are 
neceasarily akUi to ihoee of the north, the latter, on the evident^ of plnlology. being 
more probably of lUe Mon-Kmer faimly ; third, thut it tgnorea the N^'rito olement 

in the Pnividiajia 

‘ Tod, AmalMn/ Iiaja*t)tan, IS&t, ti, -LiJft, 

I tVilpkii, Vithnu /*ariliia, 40a i Muir, Origiaul Aimi-nt Ttjth h IS<[ t. 
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Sir II. Kialey, on the evidence from anlhropoinetiy, assi<(na the llujputa to the 
*• Indo-Aryaii " group, their cephalic index averaging 72*4.' These conclusions seem 
to depend tipon the examination of 400 subjects; the names of the septs from wliich 
they were drawn do not appear, and even their locality is doubtful. Tiiey seem to be 
residents of the Paujilb, Itajputilna, and Kaslmilr. Another set of figures collecte<l 
much further east, in Oudh, gives 7II as tlie average cephalic index.* From this it 
would appear that the Kajputs of north-western India and of the Ganges valley 
represent a fairly uniform ethnical ty|)e. But it is now generally admitted that under 
the general title of Itujput septs of diverse origin and ethnical type are included. 
J>ir H. iiisley ol>serve8 tliat Ihijput is “ a designation which outside Itajputana 
proper does not necessarily imply any race distinction, anti frequently means 
nothing more than titat the people luiingit have or claim to have proprietarj* rights 
in land.” Again, speaking of Bengal, he states that " Itesitles a Ixnly of vViyan 
Rujputs, the large group designatetl indifferently by the name KAjput and Chhatrl 
includes many families of doubtful tn non-Aryan descent, whose pretensions to 
membership of the twice-bom or wamor caste rest solely npou the circumstances 
Uiat they have, or are supposed to have, some sort of proprietary dominion over 
land.” This higher class he thinks are “ in many cases entitled to appeal to their 
markedly Aiyan cast of features in support of their claim ” to he regarde<l as 
“ the modem representatives of the Kshatriyas of classical tradition.'’ Mr. Gait, 
however, gives little support to the belief in the pure descent of the Bengal Rajputs. 
He oltseiA’es that “ at the present day Ritjputs are comparatively nnfettere<l in their 
matrimonial arrangements, and will give their daughters to men of lower origin 
who have attained a high position, and can afford to iwy for tlie privilege; . . . 
it is at the discretion of the individual to give hU daughters to jwrsons whose 
claim to twice-bom rank is verj' slender, provided they are of suitable rank and 
position.”* In the same way the recognition of the Khas tribe in Nepal as 
Riijputs dates from the visit of Sir Jong Bahadur to England in 1850; and, in fact, 
all through the borderland many of the tlurker races have goinetl. or are gaining, 
Rajput rank. 

In short, except some septs in thed’aqjub and Rajpiitana, it is now genemlly 
admitted that the modem Rajputs have laigely absorbcil non-Arj'ans of rank and 
wealth, buch people now employ Brahman priests, become devotetl Hindus, ami 
grailually gain connuinitm with the prouder septs. When, then, we use the term 
Rijput, we must not forget that it includes all sorts and conditions of men:—tlie 
proud tribes of Itajputana, who though tliey may have little kinship with the original 
Kshatriyas of Munu, have by careful marriage regulations guanled the purity of 

• of hulia^ 1001, i, 503 ; Ellmographical 0 . ProfcMor Kouir (I*. K. 

Anantha Kmhna Iyer, TA# CocAim Tnbr$ and C>ut«M {liiOO% i, Intm xxii) prot«rtii againnt the 

u»e of thiMe compound temw, mm being ** for the moot part moaninglees, if not actually mb- 
leading.’* 

• Itbley, TnWt and ComUm of Bengal^ .iHthropometrtcal Ihta, il, 001. 

• TriUt amd C<ufrt of Bengal^ ii, 184. 

• CtMMtu Report, Bengal, 1001 , i, 351 , 357 . 
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their blood for many centuries; others quite modern upstarts, the *• twice-bom '* of 
yesterday or the day l)efore. Any European peerage discloses a similar state of 
things. 

But it is in connexion with thoee septs of Rajputs which claim purity of 
descent, that recent investigations, particularly the study of inscriptions, present a 
new view of tlieir origin. This novel tlieoiy of Rajput origins is mainly the work of 
two Bonilxiy scholars, the late Afr. A. M. T. Jackson, and Professor R, 6. Blmndarkor.* 
Much remains to Ikj done to complete this enquiry; in particular it may l»o hojHxt 
that the exploration of the shapeless mounds which cover the RAjput forts and cities 
in northern India will throw additional light upon the problem. Xee^iless to say, 
we must discanl the evidence of the 8acre<l books of the Brahmans, which were^ 
compiled to support their theories of the lelations of the “ twice-bom " to other 
classes of tlie population, and hence are of little ethnological value. 

This new new of Rajput origins has been accepted by Mr. V, A. Smith,* who 
points out that the gap in tradition between the earlier and the later period, that is 
t4^» say between the legislation of Manu and the appearance of the Rajput states in 
the eighth or nintli centuries of our era, is due to the inroa<b of foreign invaders. 
Even the original term Kshatriya was of vague signiBcance, *' simply denoting the 
Hindu ruling classes which did not claim Brahman descent,’* The earliest foreign 
invasion of which we know anjrtliing <lefinite was that of the Sakos or Scythians in 
the second century RC., followed by that of the Ynoh-olii or Kushuns in the Brst 
century A.D., and, after a long interval, in the fifth and early sixth centuries, by 
that of the Hnnas or Huns. The results of this long period of foreign domination 
are still obscure. It is possible, but not proved, that the Sakacliiefs were admitted 
into the Hindu s^'steni as Kshatriyos or Riqputs; but none of the existing Ki^'put 
tribes carry back their pedigree to this early period. With regard to Uie group of 
tribes known collectively as Huns, the information is more precise. In their train 
tl»o powerful Guijara tribe, whose name surx’ives in tliat of the Giijars of the present 
day, invaded northern India. It lias now been definitely proved from the inscriptions 
that these Guijaras were adopted as the Pmtiharu sept of tlie Ibijputs.* In the 
same way, Mr. 1). R. Bhandarkar has shown that theGuhilotsorSisodiyas of Mewar, 
the proudest of the KAjpnt septs, were originally Nitgar Brahmans, priests of the 
Guijuras. In short, their tribal priests became first Brahmans and then Rajputs,a. 
fact which shows how vague the cunoeplion of tribe and caste was at this 
period.* 

Further, it is clear that the five ** fire-lioni" tribes of Riijputs, if not of pure 
Gurjara or Hun descent, were, at any rate, members of the same great horde of 

* Bombay Oeuttt&r, i, pt. i, 467 ; ix, pt. i, 433 ff. 

* Eariy Hittory of /iufia, •ecuod edition, 373 ff. 

* V. A. Smith, ^ the Gurjanu of RijpuUna end KanAuj," Jonrmal Royal Adatie Sot'iriy, 
Jan oarj-April, 1900. 

* Journal Atiatie Soettty of Bengal^ 1900, i»p. 167 ff.,»/. J. Kennedy, Imturial of 

India, 1906, ii, 303 tf. 
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invaders. Tl.en Mlowed h i«rio.l of relief from the Incursions of U.c foreigner 
during which the iieo-Hindu beliefs were formulated end Uie present KiUput aepU 
came into existence. Tlic meUrmorphosis of these foreigners into Kajputs SMiim to 
have oocurre.1 j.«t about the time, A-U. 800. when the genealogies of two leo^ng 
septs begin. The legend which tells that on the sacred mount Abu the S^-e 
Visvainitra prtsluced these septs out of the Imly fire-pit now becomes mteUigtble. 

It represents a rile of purgation by fire, tlie scene of which was in southern Kajpuuna, 
whereby lire impurity of the foreigner was removed and they became fitted to enter 
the Hindu caste svstem. In the same way when SlUi, the heroine of the liauiayana. 
was chaive.1 with infidelity she re-esubUshed her honour by passing througli the 

fire of purgation, and parallels of the same rite api«ar in the early Mohammedim 

hUtorians and in European and other cults.' It luui been pUusibly suggested by the 
late Sir .1. Campbell that “ the object of tire rite was to create out of thrs l»dy of 
foreigners a chosen class of Rajpirts, who being fire-created would be specral 
cliampiotrs of the Itralrmau order in its struggle with the rival ItudiUrist and Jam 

religions."* 

A study of a primitive branch of the tribe in the Punjab euablea us to under- 
8ton.I how the Hajputs K^iined their i-Daition. In the hills we find wliat Mr. Ruse 
describes as - a tjT>e. and undoubtedly a very ancient tyi>e of Hindu society which 
bus been practically untouched by ilohammedan influences, though ixi^bly 
Buddhism may at one time Iwve affected its development, , . . Caste, in the 

accepted meaning of that term, may be wud not to exist Tlie highest stratum of 
eociety is composed of a number «f trills which spHt up into several groups of 
difforaiit social status, ami which are generally called Rajputs. Below these 
Rajputs are the cultivating classes, the Kunets ami Ghirths, and below iliem the 
artizaus and iiieniaU.'’ these all being merely status grouj)* in a i«pulution physically 
homogeneous. As we have seen is the case wiUi the Sisodiya Ifajputs of Mewar. 
two of the old and essentially Pbujput families in Kaugra are Brahmans by original 
stock. Evirn ill the east and south-east plains of the l*anjrib the same condition of 
things prevails. Here we find a number of organisations which are sUtus j^oups 
rather tluin tribes; that is to say, as Mr. Rose states the case," Rjijput means simply 
• dtssceiuinnl of a Raja or ruler,’ and it is also certain that the term is a purely 
fmictioual one.” “ In former times.” be goes on U* say, - if not now, status could be 
gained by royal favour, for a Ihija might promote a Ghirlh to be a Ratlii. or a 
'Tluikur to 1)0 a Rajput, for service tlotie or money given. By giving n daughter to an 
impoverished Raja a rich Ralhi may raise his clan—not merely, it would seem, 
liimself or his family—to ’Hiakur Rajput status. If a Raja takes a Patial girl, 
whom ho has seen tending cattle and fallen in love with, the girl 8 whole clan U^n 
to give their daughters to Mums, and gains a step in social rank. On the other 
Imml. by practising widow marriage, or by giving a tlaughtcr to an inferior grade. 

• Elliot-Dowiwii, History of Mia, i, f. u, 160 ; Frm»r. rauoanioM, iii, :.3 f.; Karoell. 
CVn of (Jrmt StattM, it, 25J&. 

■ Jtomtiay Goifttrer, ix, |)l. i, 4SB f. 
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sttttuA could Ik? diminishetl or lost," Now, uccordiug to Mr. IWinie»,* ihe llathi are 
an amalgauuitioii of the Kahatrija and Sudra class, and the Ghinh.<i have a Btroiiq 
infusion of Mongoloid blood. It is out of such luaterLil that the Iiido-Aryan,*' 
twice-born Panjah IMJput has been createtl, 

Mr. liose sums up his valuable account by the remark that €‘vcii now Ritjput 
society is in a state of chaue, and that it is hardly possible to give any clear account 
of its various nimificalions. Any such account would probably he obaolete in a 
few years, the fluctuating element licing the sept or at least the I'auiilies, which art* 
continually rising into u higher grade or falling below it The natural inference is 
tliat among some at least of the Panjah tribes Bajput is not an ethnical term, but 
connotes a status group. 

AVith the Ihtjput problem in tfie Panjah is chisely connectoil that of the Jats 
and Oijjars. The hitter tribe, as we have already seen, is proliably of Hun descent. 
The endenco seems irresistible that the Jats must be included in the same ethnical 
group. Ill the PanjAh there is the uniform tradition tlmt the JAts come from the 
same stock as the Rajputs. '* Even now Rajputs and Jats occasionally intermarry, 
the Ri'ijputs taking wives from the .lais but refusing to give tlieiu their own 
maidens in return. What is now the exception Is said to liuve been the rule in 
earlier times. In short, Ixith social and physical clmractei-s are those of a compara¬ 
tively homogeneous community which has been but little aflected by crossing 
w'ith alien races."’ Tlie popular lielief is tliat the JiU is a Rajput degradeil 
from a higher rank because he permits widow marriage, does not seclude his 
women, and so on. Rut, as Mr. FugmP suggests, the procca.) was proliably 
roversetl. ami it is the Rajput who lias risen, while the Jat lias remained 
stationaiy. 

Sir D. Iblietsou lielieveii it to be “ e.xt'eedingly probable both from their almost 
identical physique and physical character, and from the close communion tliat has 
alwa}*a existed lictwecn thciii, tliat they lielong to one and the same ethnic stock ; 
while, whether this lie so or not, it is almost certain tliat they have been for 
centuries so inteniiinglod and blended into one people that it is practically 
ini{Ktssible to distiiiguisli them as 8e])arute wholes.*** The tostimony of Mr. Rose 
i.s to the same eflect He renuirks tliat in the oldest form of society in tlie 
western Panjah we find a purely tribal organisation with no well-iiiarkeil social 
cross-divisions. “ As we go further east, we have the distiuction between the .Jats 
or {peasantry and tlio Ritjpuls or gentry more and more sliarpiy ilefinetl until, 
when we reach the J umna valley, we find tliat ttiesc social grades have crystallised 
into castes.*’ He believes tliat the relation between the Rajput on the one liami 
and the Jat and Gujar on the other to have Wn originally hypcigamous; that is 
to say, they were subject to the social law which compels a man to And u husband 

' IbbeUoo, pHttjiih 270. 

* Ruley, Th4 PtoyU of /la/iVi, 48. 

» Crooke, Triltet an<i Caatft of tht ^'orth^ Wetttrn Proteint'ei^ Hi, 27. 

* I*¥i^nb Eth^o^rapMjf, 22ti f- 
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for his ila.i:ighlcT cqi.inl or superior in miik to hifi own, while be lua)' bimsetf select 
his wife* or at any rate bis second wife, fro to a group of iofetior standing- Tbis 
condition of things would naturally be promoUhl by the custom of female inranticUle 
which WHS, and common ammig Rajputs^ .Ifits, and Gnjarsi. 

It isijuito true, ns Jfr. Rose c\j>lujos, tJiat at the pii?-sent day "neithser tom- 
torial sovereignty* nor the avoititmee of widow marringu, nor refusal of the bride- 
pricc, will raise a tribe to the stotua of llajput, a fact all the [noro remarkubte in 
tbut many Jiiti tribes bnve traditions of Ibijput origiiu'* Itot this amounts on 13" to 
snyiug that In moiieru times the caste S3'stern under Brahman guirlance has 
become so rigid tlmt the position ar the gritups ja now dciinitcl)' fixed, and there ia 
as little possibility of a lower caste or tnl>e being promoted* except under tho fiotloii 
that the}" always did holoug to the higher grade, aa there is tliat cvn/ndjn'kai 
lietwecn the members of uno tribe with those of another could now' la! recegniBed. 
But these rcstrictioiia are comparatively modern* and w'cre certainly not in force 
when these groups were originally formed, M Mr* Rose show s, the Jats " otira prise 
a vast coiigorius of tribes which arc pmoticaU}" on a doo^l level of equality, although 
soTuo of them have a vague aiul undefined superioritj over the mass of the dat 
race." Elwwhore* accepilisg a view^ of their origin such as that now a^ivixyited, bo 
points out that they are in no sense humogenoous, difforing probably in origin, and 
certainly in social status, cuatoms, aud religion-^ 

Sir 11. Kieley abo agrees that tho data arc not homogeneous* one type 
approaching "most closely to the tniditiomd Ar_vau colomsta of India. The stature 
ia mostly tall; complexion fair; eyes dark; hair on face plentiful; head long; 
nose narrow mid prominent, hut not specially bag." Elscwlu-re we find the .Jilt 
recordwl os the " typi specimeu ” of the " Turko-Iranian “ variety, with a cephalio 
index averaging 

Tile argument lliut the Huns and Scythians miist ueceasorily liave been n 
brachycephalio race, and that thia race could not have given rise to Jhiijputa and 
-Jute, can lie met in more way® than ouc. In the first place, the Indian victiius of 
these iiivarltita may have used tho terms Suka nr Scythkn mid HiiuH ttt Hun with- 
uni much prociabti* in tlwr vogue sense that tliey were ].icople from boyond the 
Hiiuilla^'a. It is jKJrhaps possible that, liko the urniias of later invaders, such ofi 
Bfibar or Niidir SlnlJi* the forcea of the earlier invoibni were recruitwl from the 
floating {mpnlatiun oi Central Asia. There is, uccowling to the latest authoriLy* 
Dr* $toiii, a Tui ki typo in Conlml Asia, which was poftsthily in nrigin Mtmguirhd, 
but through contact with peoples of tho Caiicaaio moo haa iicoomt! profoundly 
modilled, and now roUins httle of it9 original L'liaractora.^ Lieut.-Calonel Waddell 
bund Aiimiig ilie HU;tons two types :■—" the one roimd-headed, fiat-racod* and 
oblique-nyeU, approximating.to tho pure Mongol from tho Steppes (Sokj; the ocher 
Innger-heiultxl with nearly regular featuhss, a fairly rthapely long tioae with a gwxl 

> J/iitM* viii, 06 ff. 

^ Pfopff ftf /iviui, ; CwtinU fl^ptirt /juftW* lUOl* litAHfy^raphiciti Appendti'^, £. 

* Jcufual ftoytd AmiAfujiidojicai /mtiimtft XXziii, 31 a j c/, Kcmic, £iAn^v^tf, 30i 
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liritlge and littlo of the Kahuuk eye, appmxmiating to the Tartsira of TiirTcfiatno imd 
tlie iiomod« of the Great Xortiiem Plateau (ITor),"^ Tlie nobility and higher officials 
generally belonged to tho latter ty|»e. Again ifr, J. Kennedy points out tliat aU 
the invading Saka, Yuelvehi. au.1 Hfiiia, liad Bpent at least a centiiiT in 

Tiirkistan la-fom they invaded India, were all pmfoimdly mlluenced by their 
Iranian environment, had to some extent absorbed Iranian blood, and wore largely 
Pemianised in eulenre, Thb was certainly the case with tbc Epbthalito Hnna; 
and he believea it to bo clenrly proved that the Yneli-clii wore of Turkish stock 
With regard to the Sake he roci^miseB two branches of the tribe:—the first 
dwelling in Perghana and an tlie Jaxartes, driven out by tho Yueli-chh and now 
tepiesented by the BalEi, the Balitai of Pudamyi the wccoiid, tho people of 
Sakastene, who settled Iwtweou tho Imioa and Gujarat, a bninoh i nolo ding stiotc 
menihers akin to the Turki tjiie. Scythian remains from Kertscli and Kuiu OJba 
ehow that this people were eBsontinlly of the Iranian type, moiliffed by tho influence 
of on siren men t into lesombhincc to the modem Emsaian Mujiik.* 

Secondly* it may be urged that farther inquirioa will flhuvv amuag IhljpuU and 
JfitB a higher degree of bmchyccphaly than is difiolosed in tho present aUitistics 
drawn from a limited number of monaurBUieula, Thirdly, the farin xjf the skull, the 
human character kaat Bubjoct to niodificatioii* pasasasia a certain degree of 
vaiiability, and may have been indnenced by tha Imliati eimrontooTit. l>n John 
Ileddoe lias shown that the inhabiUtitii of our cities develop a longer and narrower 
head tlian residents in the country.* The saoio view has recently been rweap^ 
by P^ofe^sor A. Thomson and Profeasor Flmilcra Petrie,* Secondary cbanictemtie!, 
like colour and stature, are still more variable. The influence of sexual scLcetton, 
again, must not bt^ ignoiwL Caato, at eouree, does restrict the area whence brides 
may be selected 5 but even now the friendB of the hridegroom carefully etamine 
the piopiJ^Ml bride, and reject her ff she Ihj ugly, siokly* dofoniied, or m other wup 
unsniteil to marrial life* Mr. Gait reports tliab the refiuctl oppearanco of the 
Tagores iu Itcng&l is due nj the aclectioii of gootl-looking bridta for their sons.* 

If, thou* a jione of bread-headetl people can lie traced southwards from the 
region of the Western Prtnjfib;' there aeemu little roason to seek elsewhere for 
Hunivalfi of the Scythian and Huu tribes, W e should naturalLy f.xjicct to find 
them in lliase p«irt.H of tho country' which tJicy certainly occupied for a oouaid- 
ornble priotL The chief centres of the Scythian [lOwer were the Kiibul vulley, iho 
Panjab* and Kuthidwar, The region over which tho Hun raids and druninion 
exteiulijd was preeticolly tho same. It aeetmi therefore imnecoisaary to tra&? them 
ill Southern India. There was, it is true* a Sska or Soyihiau dymisty. known os 
the Westera Ksbntraiws or Satrajis, which occupied tlie country known as 

j and tU .Vjjiftfriffli, third «dttka, 340. 

* Ray#t, ^tnde$ ditrchraiii^^ lfl6 ff- _ a- 

* lIiLvlet Bh^tuflTOl Lecture* Joamai Jtifyal Anthrapoli)^^ 210 ff. 

* iiiiii, US i HI, sm! if- P'®*- BidEaw.;r, Fmadamu] .VdJni,, BntiiJl 
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Suuruslitra^ whence Ihe luofk™ town of Sfirat tabca its udine. Hut there seemg to 
be no evidence tliat this ilynasty waa more than a line of chiertftius ruling ovet* Lhw 
indigetiouB racce. From the n,l;isence of coins amt inscriptiona in ^laliuiftsiiLra or 
the I>ecemi plateau, they never eeeni to liave (>cc«pie*l that part of the country. 
Their stay there* lit the best, accoriiiiig U* Professor Bhnnilnrkar. histeii only about 
fifty ycars.^ Still less bt there any Justorioal cviiknce for the belief that they 
extenileil as for aotith ns Cooi^ near the exttemity of the Peninnula. The view* 
ill short, that the ScyLhiana were driven before tbe advancing Aryiuja into 
Southern India seems to linve as little foundation aa the tlics^ry that trilw^ like 
the Kola and Sanblls aie the debris of races from the plains driven into tile hiUa 
by the Hiiidiua, or tluit of Freeman and hifi K:hool that tho Britiah kiliabitants of 
these islands were hatimlied to the IVelah bills hy the English eomniert^rs* The 
saner view is that they temaiiioil in the couiitty which they Imul nlway's occupied, 
and w'cro ab®tirlH-*d by their conquetora,* 

It is unnecessary here to disoiiss the canties of the prcsieuce of a brnchy- 
ceplmlio strain in Sculheni and Western India, It iited not iiccicssjirily imply a 
Mougnlnid invasion from Central jVsia. The weatuLii coast was ahvnys oiien to 
the entry nf foreign nicca, Intfircruirsc with the Pei-s'iim Gulf uxistwl from a very 
early jwriod, and Mongoloid Akkaib or tho sbotl-htiadi.'d raoea from Baluehistiiii 
niav have made thnir way along iho coaat or by sea into Southern and \VeHterii 
India, But it is more probitble that this strain reached India in ipreldstinie Liinea, 
and tlint the present pfppulatien is ilie result of the seonlar intenaingUng of 
various race types, ratlior Uian of events within the bistoriend pericKh 

The origin of the Mahruttas, who have been connected with the Hun and 
Scytliian invadeta, la fairly dent. The main element is that of the Kuiibi or 
Kurmf, a tribe w'idcly spread in Xorthcni and Western. Indio, Tiic ^lahi'attaa 
IbriLi the Ingikor status group of these i>eople* and they seem lo have jntshed 
themselves Ut tlie higher flociid acak like the Jfojpiita of the north. Even now' the 
differeuco I jet ween Malirolta and Kuuin is nnuitily social. Iwith groups eating 
together and inUTnimrying, wdiile they agree in appeaiaiice, religiaii, and l-usIohibl 
I t is only in quite reeciit tiineH, innLer pressure from the Muhaiiiiitndaii powetw 
and umier the rule of ^Siviiji, that their acattereO septa have bcctime consolidated 
into a single nation. Early t h*ccHn history slmwa them to liuvc lajou a maas of 
ill-organised groiips. in no aenae a homogeneous nation. The Jughcr ehtsa 
Mahrattoa linve now saliaHod the blue-blooded Iiiijputa of Edaipur LltaL they are 
of tlifiir kin, a fact which Mr. Entlmven whlucea *h a proof tlmt tljey are really of 
IMjput origub^ It is rather the result of a rise in suitus among buLb JhlJpuEa and 
Mabmttas. The same aulhority now recoguiBes tlie tlifhculty of tracing a Saka 
clement in the pHopulation of tho Heecan, “''The present population," he now' 
ticlieves to be'Mil origin more homogeneous than is genprally assumed, and the 

> Bombay OaitUttirj L, jit, i, IfUt 

’ Hodgkin, Political llittory of Enfflantit ii HO 

^ HtpoTt^ Bomhajf, lElOl, i, IB4, 
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iribc8 and caatea differ jnaiuly in the usienl to wJiich they Imve evolved from a 
primitive social organisation which fltill cliaracieriscs the lower uiilia. and of 
which imcea are still visible* as snrvivfds in the idglier."^ No doubt m uuxlem 
times Qig Mahrattaa have absorbed Eiljput hlood. Sivsji liiiuself elnimed descent 
from tlie Udaipur family through m irregnkr comiesiou of u Ihljput with a 
woman of lower rank. His portrait* preserved by Orme, represents lum with a 
prominent, well^sliaped noee, of Llie Duke of Wellington tvpi». and a oast of 
feuturog, whieh if not quite diaracLer* is neither Soylhiau nor 

" DravidiaiL"'* 

The aiiggestiou, i^in* tliat the aucoess of ttie :M:aliiiitlas in organiHing 
predatory raids on horselieck is a survival from tlieir Ibcythtan aDceatoT^ will not 
bear esaminatiMii. Skill in horsemansliip is equally n charaoteriatic of the Kiijpiit, 
aud even the tlespiiMiil Jut* furuishp in the 15tJi I^ncara, Murray’s JUt Horse, one 
of the crack cavalry T^iiuonts iu the Indian arm}% The auccoss of the Mdiratua 
as light cavalrymen waa mainly the reault of lot^al couditioua iu tiio Ueocuo,. 
where the indigonons pony, an admiralde had been improved by the 

introduction of Arab blood from tlie PerBian Gulf^ Tliis trade dourishetl in the 
days of Jlarco Polo, mul probably dates from a very early perioti* 

It iDEiy naturally be askc<l whether this iutruaive Scj-thian and Hun eleiuciit 
litut left any troee* of religion* mnniifirs and c a stoma in the population amidst 
which it became aba4jrbed* HiiKhiiam haa always pLtsseaaed a marvellous imwcr 
uf afiaimilatin" the cults and cuBtoms of the foreigner. Kaniahkik, the Xnslmn 
ruler (are/^ A.n. 120-150) soon after Ida arrival in tndia embraced iluddhism. 
Vaaudflvn, who came to the throne ulioiit a.o. 185, has a regolar KinrUi reiigiotm 
name, and his c^rin* bear images of Siva and his bulb with the other comnioii 
Hiridu symbols* UoubtlcKi all the foreign races Ijecame rapidly Hinduisttl. 
Colatiel Tod, whtnje views on the esisteuCG of a foreign stnun in the ItUjputa were 
much in advance of his time* suggest* many instances of liclicfs and usages wdiich 
ho eupposcs the IhTjputs to Imvo recoivtd froiu the foreigner. Fow of Ida 
suggcBtloiis wonltl now be acceptmL It ia pcwsible. however, that the ejitension of 
the cult of Siva and the later form* of sun and fire worebii» may lu\ye owed 
gomotbing to foreign indueuce. Now that tbe question ima been raM it is 
possible that furtbor invostigatiou of Ibljputo and Jfittj will supply additioml 
examples. 

The problem of the origin of the Kajputs is so 0 (iin]jIicated, and the Ukturical 
record is so defective, that it may be rash to offer the preeciit s^jlution of the 
question. The iKUiita w^hich t have endeavoured to estahlisb in tld* pajior are:— 
first* that tliG epjgraphical evidence indictites a conaiderablo Htiliin of northern 
blowl among the tribes of the Panjtib and Itrypuuma ; secondly, that the Rajputs. 
Jute, and Gujara are ethnically akin* timt their position depend* upon status, the 

> PresHentiid Addrew, Amhrop^lcjgitail S©ci«tyt Bonibaj', Pinne^ JfiuY, MareU ft* 1000. 

’ Deugloo, Bifinbtiy }. ^1. 

* lilnivo Polo, sd. Ytilfi, tliird -cditioD, li, JMO, S48 f* 
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Kiijpute tiftving l>ecouie the aristocratical body, while the .Tuta and GGjaiB have 
remained agiiouUurij^ta and cattlo-raisers ; thirdly, that the ptraition of the 
Maliniltaa U idonticAJ with that of the liiijputsj fonrthly, ttmt in cooAhkring the 
<que8tion of tho asBimihUiun of foreign nicea in India, attention must be paid to 
the inlfucncG of environaient and sexual aolectjon; (ifthly, that the tlieory tint a 
Hun or Scythian element is to be tram! in the population of tho Deccan is 
inconsistent with the facts of tribal histor}%tso far as they can now be ascertained. 


NOmS ox THE TIHBES IXIIABITIXG THE BAiaNGO 
DISTIHtrr. EAST AFRICA PROTKCTOIUTE. 


By Hon. K. R. Dundas. 

[With Platw XV-XVII.] 

Baringo District couipriscs nn approximate area of 10,000 square miles and is one 
of the larjifcat districts in tlic East Africa Protectorate. 

On the north the district ia bounded by the south shore of Lake Rudolph ; on 
the south by tlie south end of Lake Hanniuglon ; on the cast by the eastern wall 
of the Rift valley; on the west by the Kamasia range of hills, the north end of 
the Elgoyo Escaqununt and the Tirkwel River. 

Two classes of natives inhabit these regions; the pastoral, nomadio tribes of 
the jilains and the agricultural people of the hills. To the former belong the Suk 
and the Turkana ; to the latter the Kamasia, Chebleng. Ndo, and Hill Suk. 

Tlie population of the plains is small and widely scattered. The country, 
except at the foot of the hills, ia rocky and barren; further north the rocks give 
place t4> great stretches of loose, drifting sand dotted with rows of palnis. tliat 
mark the courses of dry river beds. 

The south end of the district is well watenxl, hut north of Lake Baringo and 
away from the hills permanent running crater is obtainable only in the rivere 
Kerio, Bogota and Tirkwel, and even these «lry up in their lower reaches towanls 
Lake Riidulph. The Bogota is at its source a brood stream of hot, salt water, 
undrinkahle except after heavy rains. 

Water, however, can be obtained in a great number of places by digging in the 
sandy IshIs of riven* such os the Xgingj-ang’ and Kito, and in a few places there 
are water-holes, that furnish during most months in the year an ample supply of 
good potable water. 

In the low-lying parts the heat during the day is very great; so great indeed 
that the natives rarely venture out between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

At the piescnt day, Baringo district ia inhabited by the following tribes:_ 

Turkana. Suk, Kamasia, Chebleng, Ndo and Xjainus. 


XJEMrs. 

The Njamus are a mixture of several different trilics; the total popu¬ 
lation *loeH not exceed fifu*en hundred souIa They occupy two large villages 
known os Xjemps Kubwa or Xjemps Liaburi, and Xjemps Xdogo, or Njemps 

• Ngiiigjong Samburtt for crocodile; the njime wm probably given on account of the 
crooodiltM that ioliabit the pools and watrr-boies of this river; wfaeu the water dries up they 
burrow in under the sand and lie tip until the advent of the laina. 

VoL. XL. 
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Lekepir*; the former is situated on the Molo River, the latter on the Tij^h; both 
are close to the south end of Lake Baringa 

It is hard to say how long these two villages have existed; the earliest 
inhabitants, of whom we possess any information, were a people known os 11 GeroL 
Beyond the fact that they lived by hunting and fisliing and also cultivatetl a 
little, we know nothing about them. I think, however, tliat it is jMJssible tliat 
they may have been of the same stock as the Kamasia. Further on, I shall give an 
account of some Njempa customs that are said to be survivals from the days t,r 
the Geroi. 

Tlie greater |)ortiou of the present Kjemps population are survivors of a 
Sambum tribe called II Iloigio. 

About seventy to a hundred years ago the Doigio were settled on Loroghi. 
Loroghi is a high-lying plateau above the Rift Valley in Baringo district; the 
descent into the valley below' is most precipitous, the traveller crossing tins 
plateau from the nortli will not catch his first glimpse of Lake Baringo until ho 
reaches the very edge of the escarpment. The groring is magnificent, but the 
country is subject to long spells of drought, and. at the time of which I am speaking, 
the Doigio cattle were dying for want of grass. Now it happened, that one day] 
when the drought was at its worst, an old man lying under a tree, as is the custom* 
of old men, mw a bird come to the tree holding in its beak a bUde of green gmas. 
In the evening, therefore, he summoned the trilio to assemble by blowing the 
village horn, and when all were gathered together, addressed them thus:—- To-dar. 
the heat of the sun being very great, I went and lay under a tree, and presently ! 
saw a bird come to the tree, in which it was building a neat, and in its beak it held 
a blade of green grass. Select therefore forty young warriors and let them follow 
this bird and see whence it obtains the green grass.” 

The following day a party of young men set out accordingly, and proceeding 
duo west came to the edge of an escarpment, from whence they beheld a wonderful 
view of a great lake and in the far distance at the south end a plain of fresh green 
grass, bar lielow they saw Naudo and the Ngingyang River, its lianks lined with 
great trees, and nearer at hand Mount Paka. Desceniling into the valley and 
^ing by tliis mountain tliey came to the north end of Uke Bttring,>. Skirting 
its rocky shores they proceeded onwards and at length reached the plains of green 
grass; seeing here, however, the smoke of fires they decideil to reiuni and re|)ort 
the old men of the tribe their discoveries; but the old men said, “ Return again and 
find out who the people ore whoso fires you saw. and what rivere flow into the 
lake where you saw the green grasa" 

So the young men went «gain. and paaaing thia Unie along the east shore of 
the lake came Hist to the Biver Tim and a Uttle fatthor on to the Uivore Molo and 
Tigrish, where they found a colony of hunters and fishers. 

Eotomiiig again to their vUlagea they related all that they liad «eea, and it 


• Lisbon and Lekepir mean down •traun snd 


up itream reipectively. 
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was iuimediately decided by the elders of tlie tribe to move to this £1 Dorado of 
rivers, lakes and green grass. Tlie old men, however, went first and made friend¬ 
ship with the Geroi, explaining to thorn that their only desire was to graze their 
stock and live in peace. 

Thus the Doigio came to Huringo, and though I think we may relegate the 
greater |iart of this story to the region of other similar myths and fables, it U'ars 
witness perhaps to two significant facts; namely, tliat the Doigio on their first 
arrival were but a very small tribe, and that they found the shores of Lake 
Baringo uninhabited. 

When next wv hear of them, they liave become a most numerous and powerful 
people, occupying the whole country from Naudo in the north to Maji a Moto, 
or Konyek, as they called it in tlie south. We also hear of them being at this 
time {Militicolly allied with the Laikipiak, who had by now e8tablis)ie<l themselves 
on Loroglii and Laikipio. 

Most probably these first early arrivals were merely the advance guard of a 
considerable invasion of Sambuni, who were being forced southwards by the 
Laikipiak tribes, who now for the first time made their appearance in Kast Africa. 

Whilst this section of the Samburu was establishing itself in Baringo District, 
another section called the Lorogishu was spreading down from the Angata e-*m- 
burta^ on to the Sogota and as far south os the river Lomello. The Lorogishu 
vfere'known to the Suk as tlie Kwakituk'; they shared tlie Angata e-'m-barta and 
lower Sogota with a Bendile tribe called the Naroshon. 

A third section known to the Suk as Lobbeyok* took possession of Xgiugyaug, 
the Sogfiia, as far as the Lomello, and Tiati, caUe<l 11 Udaruroi by the Samburu. 

All three of these elans on their arrival found tlie Turkona in possession of 
the country north of Lake Baringo and drove them out. 

How long the Samburu occupation of these regions lasted is difficult to say; 
it must, however, have been of some considerable duration, judging from the 
numerous stone graves scattered throughout the country, which are now the only 
traces loft of wliat must once liave been a ven.* powerful tribe. 

The end came when a Masai tribt! called Segellai,* liaving recently moved down 
tufNakuru from the Mau, made a sudden raid on the Doigio, killing euonnous 
numliere of them and carrying off the greater part of iheir stock.* 

Their strength being thus shattered the Samburu fell easy victims to their old 
snemies the Turkuna. who setdng now their chance, joined forces with the Suk and 


* Th« AngaU e*'ni*bartJi it a pUteau of about 4,000 fe«C eleratiou to the north of Loroghi. 

■ Kwokituk is the Suk name for the Angau e-'m-liorta. 

* Lubbe\’ok U the Sak name for the Samburu ; poaubljr it wo* ahw the name of tbia 
Ijorticnlor which moet probably the firvt with which the Suk come in contact. 

* The Segelioi were eubeequently wiped out by a combination of Laikipiak, Tigirri and Maaoi. 

* Water and groxing btdng limited, the Samburu would be acaltered over a very large area, 
and hence would not have time to orgoniae a rrautonce on on adequate aoole. The tribes 
occupying Baringo diatrict have all been good figbten, but acattered, aa ibey necesaorily must 
•be, over a wide area ; they have again and again auocumbod to sudden surprise attacks 
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drove ihfiim ouL yf the district Mnny of the l>oigio fled to Kjeiajj^; not « fevi, 
after tin* immtier of African natives, t-wk refai^e with llieir enoinica, ibe Suk and 
'J'urkana The majority. tosf*ther with the NntoMlton. aUmdoniut; F.ariiigo dlatrhit, 
ivtunieil to tlic An^ata e-’jii-l>RTtii utid Mt Xgiro. 

One ainall Imnd mode ila home in rocky monnlairiinM niiwes of Moritan^- 
hakhnlakh, where for years aniioyetl the Tnrkatui by pilfering their stook ; 
lienee the nanio Moriiau>;liakhulakli or “ Hill of Thk-vias,” 

A great innny also flinl to the foot-lnlls and alu]»ea of I/injghi, where they niill 
Riirvivc, eking i>iit a jireearicms esiatence oe Dorola'v* \ auil these also to this day 
eontinne lifting the etnok of Snk ami Tnrkajia vjilage?ir that tnovo up close to tin* 
htHa in the iliy w«itlier- 

Juat about the time the iJoigin joined the rteroi, there apjaruJ^ to lia\'c Ijeen 
also an indns of Laikipiak l>nroliy. For a time ail thrct> E»eetioiw livcil together 
fairly peaceably » but ultimately li-ouhle urose, and one ilay whilst out hiiuting, tlie 
l.aikipiak and Doigio fell hikjii the Ortii, and U'eucheramdy iiumaorftl a large 
number o( tlimn ; inEiny of the survivors fled to Kakuro.^ and thence arc said to 
liave made their way to a people called 11 Kakcflan hi' the Masai. 51y 11 Kakesan 
is meant the Lumhwa, who call tliemBelves Kipsikla. Patting two and two togellier 
I otmchidft that LhesQ fieroi joined the Segollai and ncconniaiiietl them, when, ofter 
tiieir defeat by the I^ikipiak, Masai ami Tigiiri, many of ihem lied to Lunihiva. 

Up till now. the inliabitanta of Njempa, possessing no stock, which their 
neighlxnira might covet, had mtuained unmolested. The Dnigio, who now joined 
them, probably broogUt with llieni n certiiin amount of cattle, which I hey had 
iiiooagQil to save from the wreck of tlidr fortunefl. and the small Betticineiitat once 
l»ct?amy the legitimate prey of every trilie that aapired to the puK^esairm of Hto(;k 
and waa strong enough Ui take it by force. From now onwards, therefore^ the 
Njanms letl a most precarioim exialcnte, No soonar did they acijuire a little 
property, than limy were pmnnptly raided l^y Suk, Turk ana or Laikipia Masai— 
generally hy tlm hitter. As n protetrtion against onemiaB tlioy erected a strong 
zariVia round their village, and behind this they were fmiueutly litdeged for daya 
at a time. 

The folhiwing is a liflt of the tribes nncl clans of the Njamua population of the 
prewint ilay 

Laikipittk : 

], It Kabes, 

* 2, Ijoiliorgishn ('L-ooilmr-kiflliu), 

11 Bareegir. 

Tlie l/iiborgisbu were a liranch of the ^Ngntig Elima ulan : the llanit^r of llie 
Lornying, 

> FwriutiTw, vhojpin livin|! lij^ bunijtig. ■.Mitivating mnd ttia « 

iwiu uHually mp|iliadl lo mjaminn ol a pajilaml trtbe, who wa na jUock, calJisl lJ-Tott)bo by 
the MoA&i. 
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Samffiiru ; 

L 11 Afayek. 

2. 01 

3. 01 Ouaro. 

4. Loiiniisse, 

Tlji; Mayek Icfarc prOiietHlifijj to NJeiiitKf are aaid to iiave first resident for 
aotiK? tinit* with tin* FI Ohabicimb acctiou of tlw Kamu^la. 

The Ouar.i Is idchtical with the Lu^^iinoi clan nf the Masat. 

// Ihiffitt r 

L 01 Deiinal 

2. fill CrUUgMTAll. 

3. 01 GesiatiE. 

4. 0[ AfurLanat. 

5. 01 Oessei, 

Hie Njiuiina always ilifltmguifili letWH'U the Doigio and Sauiburu. tliough I 
think tliey were aU one tribe* 

Mitaari, wlio came fntm the Owolell ftectioo of KamoauL 

(risfiV : 

Ikirsdiim. 

Thifl clou ia said by some to have belongeil to the 'Moiven tribes having 
repcatcMily raided the KjaiiioH» they later, wlien Taiileil in their torn* took rcCuge 
with them. 

II (tnvi * 

1. 'Kgang Lessaniagau* 

2, 'N'gatig Ngissegir or Lebarkilenyfi. 

In addition to Uic two Hettlemeat^ on the Molo and Tigrish Hi vers there 
is n iliinl nolkil Kori'au, I hut formerly in trotihleil times resided on the iahuHfa 
iti Lake Ihirin^o, hut now' most of ihom live on the uiainJand near the Kiver Tim. 

The fimt native to move to the isUmI was an old tnaii called liigugwiu 
lie w'as followml hy others, and amongst them hy an Uosin Glshu for 11 
iloiveii). 

'Fheso islanders use a siindl canoe nimle of baaketwork. I am inclined to^liink 
that the original intiubiLants were^ not. ns the fTjaiutts themselves state. TI 
Ikngio, but either 11 Gcrui wr survivons of ^nau other now exLinot triln*. 

All the Kjamus aie expert swimmers, a somewhat rare acocmiplishmont 
mnnngHt many of the native IriWs of East Africa. 

The Njamns^ or Nyanisi os the}- nre called by the Laikipiak, speak tlio f^uiiburu 
dialect, winch is nearly akin tu Maoai, in appearance, manners ami ciisLoin they 
resemble the Masai; ilieir miUlaTj organisMitioTt is the amim, and like that 
tribe they ceiobrats the vnoftt, the grtiat festival of the Afosai warriors* 

Tlte Njamus posscsa a certain amount of stock, most of which they have aotjui red 
since the advent of the British Govuniuwnt ; hut theirs is not a stock country, and 
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they are primarily oii agricultuml people. They are expert fiahen* ami al«olutely 

fearless hunters. ^ 

In connection with their plantations they liave some very curious cusloms^w 

'niese are watered by a ditch dug during the dry season. A narrow wall of \ 
earth is left standing at the mouth until the lime is come to irrigate the v 
crops. The ceremony of opening the ditch is conducted in this wise?—“Ten elders 
of the trilM* arc chosen; they must Ikj of on ago not younger than the 11 Derito, 
which is the age preceding lliat of the 11 Merishu, the age of tlie warriors of the 
present day. They are chosen to assist at the ceremony, not to iH*rfonu it them¬ 
selves; this is reserved for n member of the II Muyek elan, the only clan competent 
to do so. On the apjwintetl ilay the party proceeds to the ditch and, killing a sheep 
of the colour called by smothering it, after the Masai ami baiuburu fashion, its 
melted fat, dung and blood is sprinkle<l at the mouth of the furrow and in the 
water; the ditch is then opened, after which the meat of the slaughtered sheep is 
consumed. Tlie II Miiyek hinds the skin of the sacrificial sheep round his head and 
wears it thus for two days. 

Any male member of tlie II Mayekclan may |»erform tlie ceremony, but no one 
else, and, unless an 11 Mayek is there, water will not fiow in the ditch. No other 
persons thou these eleven men are permitted to be present. 

Tlie elders chosen to assist ut tlie ceremony may not cohabit with their wives after 
tliis until the harvest, and hence are obliged to sleep at night in their grain huts. 

During the time the water is irrigating the crops, no one may kill or eat a 
wiiterluick, eland, oryx, zebra, rhino or hippo. Should anyone be found doing so, 
he would at once be cast out of the village. 

Should anyone qtuirrel during this time with the 11 Mayek, the water will 
cease flowing in the ditch, and should this clan become angry and remain so for 
more than ten days, the water in the ditch will dry up permanently for that 
season. Needless to say the II Mayek enjoy great conaidenilion in the tribe. Later, 
if the crope are not coming on well, recourse is liatl once more to medicine. 

There are three clans, any mcmlier of which is competent to officiate. Tliey 
ore the 'Ngang Lessamagan, tlie ‘Xgang Ngissegir and the II Mayek. Which 
particular clan is employed de|K*iul8 on the locality of the plantations in the 
iNirticulor season. Tlius the ’Ngang Les^samagan performs the ceremony, when the 
crops arc sown down near the Molo river; the 'Ngang Ngissegir, when lliey are 
sown towTirds Caiupiya Samnki at the 8<juth-wesl corner of the lake; the II Muyek, 
when they are towards Njemps I logo. If no member of the clan is available, an II 
Kaliess may take his place. 

The ceremony is performed thus:— Two ciders of the olliciating clan are chosen 
and two fniiu any other tw'o clans. These four proceed to the plantations with a 
sheep of the colour calleil rirura, and having killed and eaten it, they cut up the 
skin, and each of them binding a strip round his head, which he wears fur two days, 
the iMirty divides and. iu opposite directions, walks round the 

plantations sprinkling fat, honey and dung on the ground, until they meet once 
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more on tlte other eide. Xo other persons may be present daring the ceremony, 
neitlier may anyone enter the plantations for two days after. 

Tlie following is llie Njamiis calendar:— 


H'ct seojfOH called /jarr. 


March 

OUni-oingok 

When the bulls have to be tied 
up. 

April 

Borgola 

Much rain. 

.May 

Qokuyi 

Plciade^ disappear. 

June 

^ Loriijine ... 

„ reappear in the east in 

the early morning. 

July* 

Lakodakot 

Great raina 

August 

Dkepim 

J> If 

September... 

Lotroehorot 

Little raiiia 

October 

tt ••• 

t» tf 

Xovember... 

•9 ••• 

w ft 

Hot season called 

ygolotoj. 


December... 

Gniutt. 


January ... 

BuiUnta, 


February ... 

Arat, 



Tue Laikihak. 

The history* of the Baringo tribes is so intimately connected with that of the 
Laildpiak Masai, that it is necessary to enter into some details of their occupation 
of Ix>roghi and Laikipia. 

By Ijiikipiak tribes 1 mean a large group of Masai speaking clans, that formed 
the connecting links l>etwcon the Somburii and wliat may* be call^ the southern 
Masai, and that at no time penetrated beyond the country now Itounded by the 
Uganda Railway. 

They were divided into five main divisions as nnder:— 

1. 11 Tarasuerittihi. 

This tribe (X'cupied the country at the foot of Mount Kenya; 
tlie Euaso Ngiro, Xtarakwa and Subugu Olerigo. 

2. Lomying; they occupied the Loroghi Plateau. 

3. Xgang Elinra; they occupied tl» high veldt above the plains of 

Mokotan. 

4 . 11 Maruia, who inhabited Lariak. 

5. II Mungmunyot; this last was a subdivision of the Tarasae ri ai n i and 

lived at the Lorian Swamp. Tliey were annihilated by a Masai 
raiding party from Xaivasho. 

I cannot say exactly when these five divisions moved down from the north, 
but it was probably their invasion that forced the Doigio to alxandon loroghi and 
the Kwakituk the Angala c-'m-barta. 
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Tlie Laikipiak roee to stiprcme jiower nU.iut the time the Samburu were driveu 
out of Dariu^'o district, mid liccaiue an olwolute scourgi* to all the surrounding 
tribes. Eventually their power was broken by raids frtuu iither Ma<uu tril>ea 
following on an outlm>ak of rinder]>est amongst their cattle. 

During Uie time they occupied Loroghi und tlie surrounding country, they 
rendered it impossible for either Suk or Turkana to graze their stock in safety any¬ 
where south of tlic lower Tirkwelur east of the Kerio. mid thus il happened that 
neither Suk nor Turkana were able to reap the lieneHt of their victory over the 
Sumburu for longer tluin a few years at most. 

During their occuiMtiun of Loroghi various Htuall'colonies of poor natives 
establislied themselves at the foot of the escarpment in Ilaringo district. Most of 
these people have now joine*! the Njninus, and there is still a small settlement of 
tliem and of survivors of the Laikipiak on the Mokotan river near tlie present 
Government station. After their anniliilation by the Xaivasha Masai many 
Laikipiak joined the Njamiis. 


The Suk. 

The Suk,* or Iktwgott, as they call themselves, may be dividctl into two 
sections, the agricultural and the |iastoral, nomadic, (hmerally the former uccujiy 
the hilly country west of the Kerio; the latter the plains from the Kerio in the 
west to the Laikipiak Escarpment on the i‘ast; on the north they extend to the 
hills of Alongol, Masol and Laterok; on Uie south they reach close up to NjempA 
NkuUa. The laistoral Suk, niiniticriiig .some 3,000 all told, are thus scattered over a 
very wide area. 

The migration of pastoral .Suk into Bariugo district commenced sfjiue time 
about Uic first lialf of last century. Tlie first to enter were the Kasauria, a branch 
of the Kapkoma Kuiua lies across the Tirkwel and is a district in Knpukou. 
TIm) Kasauria derive their name from a deep well or cistern in their country, from 
which they drew water. Thin cistern was ao deep that the water was drawn up by 
stages in a bnllock skin. 

.\fter leaving Kuma tlie Kasjiuriu first Itallod in Murkasaikor, where they 
watered at the Kachepkui Kiver. From here they moved on to ilssassam and the 
Kiver Suom‘; and thence rotumed to Koimi. These first ••arly movemonta occupied 
perlia{i6 ten to fifteen years. 

\ second exotlus took tlie Kasauria as far as Barter, Kailxisso, Chcpkerial and 
Tiali, all of which places lie on tlie Kerio. Gn this second uccuaion they were joinetl 
at different times by emigrants from Shok and other Hill Suk. 

After much wandering up and down they moved bock acroes the Tirkwxd to a 
place called Sawgott, But before retuniiiig they first stojiped at Kolowa near the 
right hank of the Kerio, and from here successfully launched a raiding party 

‘ Thi. i. ih« nottu* ghrm them by Ui« Moni and t. porhapa derir«I from the imme Shok 
Soom U the Suk uame for the River TirkweL 
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-against a tribe kuown umler various names as the Moiven, ^luttia, Il-Mokwan, 
I-Sirikwa, 


Tl»ey were the people who built the stone kraals on tlje IJaain Gishu Plateau. 
On the present occasion tl»ey hatl moved dpwn U» Kaparniueii on the Kerio to salt- 
lick their stock; lia\nng sufl’ere*! severely at the liajids of the Kamuria they fled liack 
to their iHiines at Siigoit on the plateau. This same tribe was at a later <laU» driven 
from the Pasin GUlitt Plateau by the Uasin Gisiiii Masai, and a great many of the 
survivors took rufugo with the Suk, Kainasiii and Xjanuis. 

Tlio Kasauriu did not stop long at Sawgott, bnt muve<l on ri’d the Pivem 
Bennegh and Kaibategh to Murkassikor, where tliey were Imdly raided tirst bv 
Turkana and then by Koromoju and thus once more obligwl to mke refuge in Koma. 
This ends the setnind Suk exodus. 

In Koma they romaintnl uninolestCMl for eoveral yt^ars. and their numbers so 
increased that they were able to counter>raid the Karomoja and Turkana. and 
thus recovered much of the stock they had lost in their defeat at Murkassikor. 

Shortly after the return of the Kasauria to Koma, another Suk clan, called the 
Kiplegit after their chief, left Kapukoii and jxassing along the foot of the Suk hills, 
where they were joinwl by other Suk parties, procoetlod to Tinli. 

They were followinl at a little later date by the Kosauria. who now made their 
third and last entrance iuU» Itaringo district, ami established lliemselves on the 
Kerio Iliver and east as far as Kite Piver. 

^^^lile tile Suk were pressing eustwaids from across the Tirkwel Uiver, tin? 
Saniburu invasion of Ilaring»j district was coramoncing, and after a few short years* 
reeidence, the Kiplegit were forctnl to aUndon Tiati to the Kwakituk ; the main 
l»ody returned to Ka^aikou and the rest joined the Kasauriu. 

ITie Doigio now turned their attention to the Kasniiria, and they, wearied hy 
iii|)eated raids, also finally abandnneil the country and roturnetl to their homes 
beyond the Tirkwel, leaving behind, however, the Hill Suk. Kelief at last came, 
when the Serellui raided the Saiuburu, and the Suk and Turkana, seeing their 
•cluitice, fell upon the remnants and drove them out. 

Tins victory, howexer, availed them little, for now (s>mmencod a S 4 ?ries of raids 
from Laikipia llial ceased only on the exteniiinatiou of the Laikipiak bv the 
Xaivasha MusaL Hereupon tlK'Suk commenccil pushing eastwunls fitmi the Kerio, 
and the Turkana once more moved southwards, and, but for the fMij; Britavniro. 
Ikiringo would once again liave witnessisl a life and death struggle lietwoen two lril>es 
for the {MMsession of the water>hoU4 and grazing gniunds of Ngingj'ang and Nando. 

The Suk art* dividetl into the following gecgraphical iiivisions 

1. Kapukou. 7. Muino. 


2. Shok. 

3. KapkomiL 

4. Sekerr. 

5. Mogun. 
fl. Maerich. 


H. Ngorror. 

0. Krul. 

10. Chcptulel. 

11. The liostural nomadic Snk of 
lluringo district. 
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The&‘ Jast^ also ihe Siik of Kapukou, who me by far the riehojit atut the 
iiioet niimemis of all tile Wuk trilR‘3, are ilividetl Jiito i—Kaaauria. Kaolivri[rkOr 
Clttiptulel' Olid Kiplcpti a hftTi dlvision, which livcti ut ypiiigj’wig and wa* 
tixtenaltLated by the Sanibaru^ was the Kiuihenwono, Tlie K:usiiHrla are, 8ti far an 
eoiiuorna Itoiingo dLstrietj much the iiio^t rtunieroua. 

1 Jaive shown how this division wa.s originally a soutU band, tliat came from 
Kouia in Shok; how they were joined by emigrajitis from otlH?r Snk clans, ami Ituw 
tlie majority finally, from fear of the lioigio, altandoned the Kerio and ret nr noil to 
thoir own country. Thus they fnruieil the nnclenB of a divisica thatr o<mipriS(i?a 
iiiembors from every clan imd even from inanj^ foreign tribes* each as the 
Muiven, Samharn, etc,, imd the name has now tberofnro yi>iiie to include all those 
who Joined them m tlidr long migration. 

Like most east African laces thy Suk are a inixtaro 'if many diflereni:: tribes. 
Thu oldest of t±:e clans is most prolmbly tbe Shok. Tiiej derive tbeir name from the 
short awonl they manufacture; their country lies tw^o days* inoreb up the Manricb 
Pasfl on the upjier r^iacJies of the Eiver Erut, better known by SwaluLi uannij 
Wehe; in addition to tlie Siiok Lhcrc ia another small clan oollod the Kamirioago* 
that came fto^m Kupukou and was all but exterminated by Kai'amoja raids and tlie 
efTecta of rinderpest. Tlio Shok are said to be the dcaccmlanu of a tribe called ihe 
Tinuk, who came from the Ansuui o-'ra-barta. 

Other sccrioiiK of llio Snk ciinie from Kawiu oti tho upper Titkwd and from 
the Chebkng Highlands; these In tier were called the Tawh 

In addition many siu'vIvors of the Moiven* or Muttia, who succumbed to 
raids by the Vaaiu Gtslm Mimni and HarAinoja, are to he found amongst the 
Suk. The dates when these tribes migntted from iho north cannot Im given with 
any degree of certainty, but the migration most probably took place within the last 
hundix^d and fifty yeara, 

The various i^uk divisions all spenk slEghtly liinerenl dialects of the name 
language* a language closely akin to Kandu The Sekerr,. HapEifcou and majority 
of tlid [>aatoraI ^nk s|ieak one dlahoit* which is to bo accoLiiiteil for by the fact that 
most of the latter ate defended from iheoc two ilivieione. 

The Hill Suk and pastoral Snk are often deacrilted as though they were tw<i 
diatiucL Lrilies; there i.s, however, no essential dlffcreutie lajiwecn tlie two ■ tiie liiUer 
aro merely the avtrllnw popirlotlQti from the hilU, from whence their nuniliere aie still 
being augmonu^l chiily. it is true, of course, that the ptmtoraj Suk luive a much 
greater infusion of Sniiiburu bkxHl, owing to the cLreum^tanuo that they hove Cijuic 
into closer touch with that tribe ' hut otherwiae the dlflereiw^s are morelv auuli as 
WQ should expeet to tind in passing Ironi iin agricultnml, iiill-mluihiting, to a 
jM'itoTiil, plaindnlmbiting, people. Thus we ruighi anticipate thrit they would, on 
ubiindmiiTig their lulls and taking to a paBtoral. noiuadid life* diKiard the Ikjw and 
arrow uud take tu the a|>ear and t^ldnld FnrtJier, when we find them using the 
aitue weapons and adorning thoir liuatls in ilic aiine peculiar fashion :ks llie^ 

‘ Thin acctmn c&mc from the Cli^ptuld EtM Suk. 
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TurkaiiB, we are, I ihluk, safe in Hsauming that thew iUfTenjiiijes are ilue lo tMjatact 
with this tribe. 

All the 5uk are good ILngtusta and pick up foreign languages with surprising 
ease ; tliiis KJftwabili or Mjjs&i will cany one almost onywherE tbrongb their 
country j luany of them also speak Turkaao, [ have met with some who know as 
loaijy as five foreign languages. 

CWfw«*, elc. ToUrmurn .—^Tlie tribe is diridetl into elans, or oi^en (sing, arx *) ; 
eiidi clan has its totem, and tlu» intortuarriagc of ineuil>ers of the same totem is 
forbiddem Children are of the father^s totem. 

Tliu following is an incomplete list of the elans an it their totems :— 


Suk Vlatis. 


Clan. 

Tntrm. 

Cfmt. 

Tofem. 

Kagorondor 

Frog. 

Aralmin ... 

God or rain 

Saborai ... 



(Eilat). 

Chepbai ... 

U 

Kibbesetim 

God or rain 

Chemmorgw'an ... 

Butfalo. 


(EUatk 

Songei ... 

■u 

Chibbekapturu 

Hyena, 

Cbebokvo 


Legeu ... 

ut 

Kiyonyir... 

» i 

Clmbajtgwo 

Bee. 

Moiyoi ... 


Turgoll. 

Zebra. 

Kuchemmorgaw ... 

Baboon. 

Orror 

Ant cater. 

Kflgiserr... 

Sun. 

Sopan 

Elephant. 

Saniak ... 

Kite, 

(Jhepljau 

Hyrux. 

Kachigawk 

M 

Chenuin... 

A tree from 

Cbibberwongo 

Lion. 


which Iho 

Cliebarsitch ... 

t* 

Terein. 

Suk got oiL 

i 


JiurUil ^. — All morrjed men are buried, when they die; women, excepting 
perhaps very old onefl, tlie motiiers of many descendants, and children are thrown 
out to the hyenas, anil the empty hut is left standing. If a man die in tho 
possession of stock, he is burieii in his sheep or cattle kmul ; failing such, iic is 
buried near his hut ; after tide the nomatHc Suk always move tn another site; but 
this is not invariably the cuse with the hill people. 

The dead man is buried with the milk-gonnl ho used in life iilled with milk, 
and with tobacco, etc. At the fuucnil a black or red goat is killed and eaten at 
the grave, and the Imncs ami the contents of the stomach ore placed upn the 
mound. Near relatives w'ill return every year anfl sacrifice, ofTeriug libatiaus of 
milk and honey or tobmxso; nr, when passing by, they will place grain, tobaccfi, 
milk, etc., on tho grave. 

In the hills every community possesses an luidertaker^ whose business it is to 
cony out the corpse and deposit it in Uie grave ; he is usually an old man 
accuBtomefl to such creepy work ; for his scrv ieea he receives a goat ; or, failing 
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tbilt, thj& dcful lujiii^s onjaineat# !iu<l lieodtiteM; otherwise tKcge ariij dtttribuied 
the aeceti:k.urs relatives. In no ease, however, are Ihey given away. iialU at 
least a full oioniili after the deatti. and Jiistnitieiis of milk have cleansed from iheiu 
the deetl mairs presence- 

iSi'rttnif'iiniW, —Circuiucision of Ixjys takes place iti the nmiitli of July 
^Siikiiku); girls are tircuniciacd alwut three weeks Inter. Koch a4?ction arraiipes 
the husincas for itself^ Boys are isolaUHl in the hunh m huts uwuy from the 
villiigea and are nttendetl by a few old men. no wemen or young hoys Ijemg 
allowed near them dutijig tliia period, which lasts from two to three luonlhj. 
<jirls arc* isolated in huts in the villi^es and are atterided by old weinen only, no 
young girls or males lieLug jferinlUed near tbem. 

Free love exists amoagat the btiys and girls, w‘ho meet by asaignntitiu in the 
hushes; adultery is, however, a very serious offence, and the offender is liable to 
forfeit the whole of his property to the clan of the injured party. Usually, however, 
lie is allowed to couipound hy slaughtenug one or two huUocks and jtivitiiig tlie 
husband and hia friemls to a feast. Sotuetlmcs, uud this is often the case, when 
there ia no direct evidence against the offender, but only strong soflpicioii on the 
]>art of the htiabaud, the maiter ta settled by him and the suspected pui'ty fighting 
41 duel with sticks. 

After a w'Oman is delivered of u child, her husband may nut eutpcr her hut for 
at least two moutbiJ. aiul cohabitation is not reauiued until the child ia weaned, and 
the mother lias performetl the necessary purification ceremoiiies.^ 

At birth the uiiibilictil curd ts cut off’fiigh up and allowed to reiuam, until it 
<lrn|ja off. when it b put In a bag and placed in tbo hut. 

Twins ate not i*ouaiderefl lucky, and when the birth of such ocenrs, it is 
necosHary to invite all the people to a feast, at which much dancing Lake^ place, 
and at thu conclusion of which the fate^ are finally propitiatcil by the company 
■offering up a prayer for mother and childrou. Should this be oiiiiLteil, the twins 
will I lie and the mother g*> into a decline* A cow giving birth to twins is 
imiuedialely shiugliteretl together with its offending profieny. 

A wife at her marriage receives a certain auiouut of prtn>etty frem her 
husband, should he lie in a position to give tier any i this property is at his death 
^ividetl cut mil ly aiuougst his male dindron, Tlie coiniuou property oj the father 
is dis-ided aniongst his male children, the elde.^t receiving the largest share, the 
others according to their rest^eciive ages. 

Widows jHVHM iupi ihe possussioii of deceased’s Urotbere and, fnlting such, uf Ilm 
clan. Tlie purcliose price of a aistcr, w'hen the father Is domi, is divided iimongst 
her hrotlicrs, fidl hrethere receiving a larger sliaro tluin lialf-hroihers. 

/irh'fWH ,—^tiod is called Ellaji (or p-jseibly Eilat, meaning rain). He is on the 
whole a iMmevoleut gml and sends line rein. 

There Is also a god of Um nether-world, iis in the distance smoke la often seen 
rising out of the ground, au<J nli+u ribeap and goats and people, that on apjiroaching 

' Mo BUeb. |j.rohihitioa enintj in tlip eoAo of tli« Tarkoni. 
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di^ppejir. Tfie effects of mirage Jxave no doubt given rise to tliia Tlie 

home of Lids god of Llie nether-world is i\i Alouut Aloiigol, wherr steaiu risen 
ont of tfie ground and occosiomlly strange noises are beard, 

There is also a tbind goif calltHl KemI j he is the gtid of thunder. 

The Snk iiidiiigo frequently in prayer meattnga; tlmtt, when the white man 
vifrit-? them to collect the but tnxj they will, after the customary or dance, 

pray most heartily that God will soften his heart and cause liim u^ tl«il gently with 
tJjem. They will also hold praj er meetings for the sick, on wbusa IjthaU a baJlock 
or a few sheep and goats arc killed, and pray thus t—" If this sickness Iw of the 
rain or of iljc grass or of the earth, or if it ki from youiwlf, take it away.^' An 
old man standing up In the cenLie, the rest S4:[uattiiig lound him in a ring, will 
pronounce tbo pniyer, whilst they join in at iniervAls tii a kind of deep chortia 

—Snk dances, of which there are a great variety, are usually in 
iniinicry of some animal or the hiiutiug of fu mii n aiiinuLh One very remarkable 
danoo imitalea the wator spirit aeizing a drowning man* 

Grnfraf .—TJie Suk are a tall, well built race, veiy' aleuder iitul lithe, and 
remarkable for their powers of running ami jniuping. 

The}’ arc exceptionally tnithful and lioncst; yet of an exceedingly excitable 
lem]Kjrainent and inclin(Kl u> treachery in dealing with their unemica Thus 
lAiwalsn, a gnwit Suk wairior, lias on more tlian one occasion invitojl his enemies 
to a conference and than trcacheronsly massacred thenL 

The pastoral Suk have a i>eculihr way of cutting up n slaughtered beast: m 
this (farticulnr they have, f think, copied the Turkamt. 

MAitACfWEiTA, Nna axu Hjll Suk. 

All these trilies ucciipy tlie range of hilk that form the oonttrinntiaii of the 
w'tkslerii wall uf the Elgi^yo Valley* Jfeyond them in a weateriy directioit the 
country is a confused jumble uf hills pwjplod by triljea whose names in many 
cases we do not know. 

The Maragwetta are the northernmost of the Chobleng triboa^; nortli of tliom 
are the 24do and l>cyoiid these tigaiu the Hill Snk, 

The Mnragwetla nncl Ndo arc divided into chins, each clan corresponding to 
a ge( 5 gnLphical section us lunler i—- 


Mftrrfifttviin, 


ScfiiMi. 

Ciiiiu 


L 

Tallai 

Kpgai (the crowh 

*2. Kaksegai 

Oreoq 

- 

3* Katut 

Siriclion 

Somn (tbCfftS’diT'; a umail HTitclopo)* 

4. Kabb^so 

,** Kamugo 

*** Kogai (the crow'X 

6* Bogntrur 

Tulki 

... Kty^rat (the crowX 

^ ChebleMg in 

ibu ajUuH givun tn a nutnbnr of tribM ocf^apying’ thr wjUl of the 


£lg<yo Vhller ; tLtir wnntry it about fifty tnilct in extent* 
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SoulU oi tbe«G liwi ^tions am more, which I have not 


I, Si!)o 
i, Knpsn^t 

3. Kiii^segom 

4. Kaiieekerr... 

а. Xanijireio 

б, Kauwan 

7, Marcich 

8. Kaljell 


SabEui 

TaUai or TuHn 
Kupsegoin ... 
Tallfli 
Taild 

Kapsegom ... 
Tailai aad Legeii 
Chepbogajuwoi 


The elephant 
The crow and jaekaL 
Sirere (the kite). 
Kogai (the crow). 
Kogai (the crow)L 
Sirere (the kiia). 
Crow and frog. 

The buQ'alo. 


Tlie Kamugo, Tallai and Chejjboganiwoi are said to have come from CiminmCiTgoi 
which hes soiue where in the highlands behind Chehleng ; the Salian from Knit; 
the Kajeegoni from the Angata e-'m-barta vid Kite. 

Tliu hilla l«hind Kupeagal are inhahiteil by the Sangwirr, wlio appear to be 
a mixture of Kandi and Maasi; ptchahly they ate a tribe of poor nativea akin to 
the Kony or Eigonyi of Mt, Elgon. 

Tlie tountrr of the Hill Suk, whose clous do not occupy separate geograpliicai 
sections, is divideti from s(juUi to north as under 


1. Lofipei, 

2. Chepkoo. 

3. Kivas. 

4. SeysL 

5. Soito, 

6. Kaptakau. 


7. Ngi>trot, 
fk Sougutuo. 
Ih Maericb. 

10. ChepbinyL 

11. Sekerr, 


SectiouB one to tive are colled the Cheptulel; sir and seven the Krut; eight, 
nine and ten Llie ^lacrich. 

The continuation of the Kgorror range, where the contour of the hills 
deacribes almost a right angle, is occupied by tlie Muino. 

The country* behind 3daerich is peopled by a Suk clan called Reyns; tlieir 
country is calletl Kibeyus. 

The Marngwetm are very nearly related to the Elgeyo, who are allied to the 
Kandi; the Kdo appear to be a mixture of ^[aragwatta and Suk with pcrliaps a alight 
iufufliou of Mo-aai or Sam bum blood. They are all but bilingual, oon versing in 
Snk and NMo wilii ahuoat tjqual fluency, 

lu passing fnjm the Hill Suk to the MaragwetUi and Xdo, ono ia at once 
struck by the mucli higher slate of civilisadon eviueetl by tlm two latter tribea. 
Whilst the huts of the former are hardly superior to those of the pastoral Suk, 
thmte of the latter am exceedingly well built and of a moat excellent design. 

Again the Suk live mostly iti isolated kraals, that rarely comprise more tliuii 
one dwelling but, w'hereos the Manigwetta and Ndo live in vilhigea, the huts 
erectc<i on neatly levelled ofl* platfuruia. Semi in the dUtanec tbesfe villages appe^ 
to be built in terraces rising one above tlie other on the hillside, aud the impression 
they give is one of deaulineas and order. 


/ 
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All tlie liilJ people build tlielr hul* higti up on Lite hillside, Tliis they do 
eliicHy on uccount of the swurms of uLoscpilioe^;, tJiuC infe45t the low coniitri" dun tig 
ilio rains. The cattle and moat of the sheep and goata are placed at night in kmals 
<li>wTi lielow. 

Hill .S»k. Maragwetta and Xdo nil use both the bow and arnov and the $nk 
throwing sj>eor - whilst, however, tlio foriner weapon predonilnati^a amongst the 
Maragwetia. and Ndo, the contrary is the case amongst the Hill E?uk j though [ 
think there can be little doafot» but that the natural weapon of all the hill tribes h 
the boWj, and tliat the spear has been introduced amongst them by contact with the 
people of the plains. The Chebleng shield is different from that of the Suk, 
resembling that of the MasnL They also cany a primitive knife of eomewhat 
the same description aa the Masai sword. The Suk rarely c^iny a knife; the spear 
supplying the place of a cutting instrinneni; though the J^ifiok arc an exception 
to this nilo. 

WTiilat the Suk hover constantly on the verge of starvjiLiDu and poaseas but 
little stuck, the Mon^wetm and Ndo are, for an agricultural people, compamlivuly 
rich; their country la fertile aiul well watered, and famines are hardly known 
ninongsE them. Tliey are thug able every year to sell considemblc quaniities of 
grain and tobacco to other tribesu 

The stock owned by the hill triboa being limited, it foliowa that the price of a 
wife—a sure indication of the wealth of a people—^is as a rule extremely low^ 
ranging from a jjot of honey to a few siioep and goata; Very few poesesa more 
tlian one wife; the great majority nre monogamous; chiefly because they eaunut 
afford to maintain lai'ge fainUiiUi. Thus it Imjipena that many of their women look 
for husbands elsewhere, amongst the ricJi paatoral Suk and especially umougst the 
Suk of Kapukou. 

AH the hill tribes of these regions cultivate two crops only, eleusiiio and 
millet. Elauainci ia almost invariably sown on the billaide, millet in the low 
country, Sweet potatoes, bananas, arrownxu, etc., are unknown, and many of the 
more northerly sections, whose plantations ure less fertde than Umso of their 
neighbours iu the south, are thus extnmiely liable to hiuiiues, liaving, when their 
crops fail, little else to fall hack upion; this is especially the cose with those 
sections that inhabit the highlands and are unahle to gro^v any other crop than 
eleitaiiie. A variety of inaeot pi^eta exists, whiuh destroy a intgo percentage of tlm 
crops every acaaon uiid not unfrequently cause a serious faiuinei In addition great 
docks of birds feed upon thu crops, nml at times elephants threaten destruction to 
whole (icrea of ri(toning grain. The life of many of the hill communities is tlma 
a hant one and existenoe most preearjous. For this noison numbers migrate every 
year to Kapukou mid to the othor post-oral Suk, whose pcpiilaiion is congtaiitly on 
the Inciease at the expense of the hill tlibea. So poor ara nmny of the people, 
that they not unfrequently during several months In tlie year aubsbit almost entirely 
<m roots, berries, rats, mice, and otht^ lessor mammab, and an occasional elephant^ 

Tbei» rcBiirks apply nara porticaUrly to tba hill tribe. 
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AW tht’st are e:t|)ert3 at irrigAtitm, of whidi they nuikfi' uso to u most 
astoTtifihiiii^ exteaU for instanoo, tile whole of NiUj. wbicli ia t^ii or twelvi* luilua 
in lonf^ii, is, with lliw exception of the liiat two miles at the north enJ, watortsi by 
iltiobes taken fixjiii h single river. This will appear tho more reiiiarltahle, when 
we Consider tlie limited ai;je of the population. Thu inigiition work ia mostly done 
by tlic inoti. 

The 8f>il U lurried ap by means of digging atlcks; the hoeing is with a 
tuiniite spatle, iilK>ni. Imlf the aize of an onlinary trowel, Httw! into a stiot like an 

The hill tribes all keep Imjcs j sotiic of tlie honey is sold to the paatoriil 
hnt most «jf it is util bred for brewing of w'hicli the ehlera cotisnine great 

The Hill Silk are great huniei-H, many of ihcm bmug to a considerabk extent 
de[«n(lent on the ekphuiits for their meat Riippdy. The cf>iintry at the ftmi of 
Llieir lulls is a voat expanse of dense scnlb. the homo of nnmerona eilephaatH, i'or 
hunting purptise* this h dividwl into preserves, oaoh section, iiwrdiig Ita piece of 
hash, ill which it has the cxcluaivo right to kill gaiue. Should a nnliv^t? of one 
neetion woiuiil a beast, and it die or Ijo deafiatelitd in tlie domain oi anotherj, the 
ivory hocomcfl the pr^iperty <d the man who lirst wounded it nnd the meat the 
prt)|)erty of llm acction in wrhi^sti pPOsoTve it died. This is the tribal luw regarding 
the shiS'ing of nlephauta, ami jm may be imagiimil it gives rise U* luany d'lFTputcs. 

The sections that kill most game and are ulifo the poorest are the K'jiptakaii, 
N'gornnr. iMiiericli and Sekerr. Tlie fir&l of these use iiunsily poisfUKKl arrows^ ttm 
■ dier three the ordinary Snk thinwing atrturj wlulat, however* the ilar-ricli and 
Sekerr hunt cm fool, the ><gorror build platforme in the tiees, from which lying in 
wait for the ftlnphawUij tlmy «iah ihum, as they go down to water. 

Tlie Maragwetta and Ndo resemhln the Suk in most of their laws luid cusioina. 
('^ireumciHion takes placo annually in the monili of Kwarm i December), ainODgat 
the Ndo in the month of AngiisL TJieir fMipnhitiuii lieiiig less scaitcti^l* residentij^ 
in the hilla for obvious reasons bury all their ilead. SiitJtild a pemun ilitj in the low 
country^ thi^ procedure k the ajime a» that amougat tho Snk; whemia, Jiowever, 
ii corpse burie^i in the hiik k placed in a deep liole and covered over with stoims, 
otie buried in tho low oountry is deposited in a shallow tiench and merely eovpieil 
over witli grans and leaves. 

Amongst all the hill tribes oci^tsicmal mounds of stones will lie noticed; liiese 
are nouictimcs gimves, hut also very ofreii mnnunmiiU put up in memory nf anme 
•me who met vrith a vdoleni end, such as cleath by lightning or at the hmuk of an 
|•llcmy, Somittiimss* too, these mounds indicftt*^ tho spot where a rnetent fell, or tlic 
lightnitig Ktnick tln$ gmaiiiL 

Tlie Kdo women dress like the yoaiig immarriod Masai girls, oxcej^t that the 
skiiii rolw m nut fiutuimd iNDUud Uic waist, but allowed to hang loosely from the 
shonlders. Tlie Manigwetta women dross like the Suk, 

/■itfpfcty,—Phumatiuns in the low oountry are the ovviiaris proiierty to 1® 
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bought nnd sold, the prico being uaually a female goat for about half lui acre. 
Clewing groimd iu tho high veldt docs not create owneiBhip. On his death a 
man's sons divide the ground equally between them. 


Kaaiasla. 

This tribe occupies the Kainasia range of iiilb; tlioy are a most namorous 
and powerful people, exceeding in nimiberg probably all the other hill tribes 
whom they resemble very closely. The account 1 luive given of these othens 
applies therefore equally to tliis tribe. 

They are Jivided into a great number of different sections unJ also into clans, 
Unfortuimtely, I am unable to give a full list of all their clans; the following are, 
however, tlioae of the Kapteberewa and Nderois sectioiiSL 

Kapteherewa sections:— 


ClaiK Tlcrfria, 

I- Kapkeruwa TJie auu {Soi} 

2. Kaptogongo ... 

3. Kamengo ... 

4 , KapeUessoito.,, „ „ 

5, Kapalangwa „ 

G. Kameiwan ... „ 

7, Kaperchino ... „ ^ 

8. Kapsonok 


ClCLTK 

Kapartaber 

10. Kapkolomon ♦.* 

11. Tallai 

12. Kawhil 

13. Tiingnw 

14. Kirimos 


Tointi. 

Tho sun. 

17 II 

The leopard. 
The porcupine 

The hyena 

(c/istfta). 

ri H> 


The Kapkeruwa are said to have come from the Sogota River \ iiuznbets 2 to 
10 from the east; tlial is ta say, they probably catne from tlis Angata e-'m-barta ; 
the Tallai are of Cheblcng origin; the Kawbil and Kirimos came from Moiven; 
tho Tmigaw friun Elgeyo and Sangwir. I think there is some ground for believing 
that die Sot clans, bo fore finally settling in Kainasia, inhabited the plaius of 
Mnkotai) and the high veldt alHive. 

I iindeistood from the Koimwia, that membere of the Sot elans may intenuanr, 
even within the same clan; oud that the only two eiogamouB clans are the Kawbil 
and Tiingaw. 


Nderob sections ; 


CiajK Jtrfcm, 

L Kimoi The bnflalo. 

2. Mogei ,,, The bee, 

3. Tallai Tlio frog. 


Oian^ TitUfiu 

4. Sot .., Tile sun. 

5. Kim wan The guinea fowl, 

6. Terriki The elepbaut. 


. Like the other Sot clanE this one is also said to have tome from the east. 
TheKiniwan are of Samburii iuigiri, which probably accounts for tlie rosemldance 
many Ndoroia boar to the Njamua, The Tbrriki origiminy occupied Sessivi, the 
highlaudo above the east of lake Hannington. called by them Ararat; at one time 
tlioy went to Njemps, but returned again and finally joiiied the Kderois, They 
were possibly a bmuoh of tlie Sambuni. 

VouXL, j- 
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The Kam^ia wometi dreiss like the Naadi; some of them, chiefly the 
Xapteberewa, are sow beginning to adopt the Suk stylo of dress. 


XUEEANA. 

The Tnrkana are divided into a number of diflbreat trib<^ each with its 
own chid ; there is no paramoimt chief of Uie whole tiibe^ nor do they appear to 
have any medidne man. 

The following are the principal tribes:— 


1, Kgolio. 

2, Xgoitunya. 

3, Nittacho, 

4, Ncssetou. 

5, Nbochoross, 

6, NgifisirH 

7, Ififlsikir, 

8, Kamatak. 


0, Ltiguniong* 

10. Oitiaeguara. 

11. Ifyiye. 

12. Ngirnomong, 

13. Ngakimiiik, 

14 Ngalabong. 

15* Ngon, 

16 . NikotiOmniigwa. 


Perhaps no people in East Africa present so many different types as da the 
Tnrkana. Two relatively fsxtrenie types are to be met; the one* dolichocephalic* 
oxthognathoua, slender and of medium height^ with sniall hands and feet; the 
other bTachycepIialiCj prognathous, of great staturOj. big-limbed, and with huge 
bands and feet. The former represents the pure Samburu and Eendile type^ with 
whom the Turkana are largely intermarded; the latter,, what 1 take to be the 
pure Turkaiia type, which ia like that of no single tribe I have yet met in 
East Africa* I havo often reuiarked the striking resemblance many of the 
obildren bear to the Kavirondo, though this resemhianee is rarely observed in the 
full-grown individual. 

The Snk and Turkana are froquently classed as closely 4dlied tribes; but 
beyond a oertain resemblance due to the circumstance that both have a Urge 
in fusion of Samhuru blood, I have so for failefl to discover any real smliarity^ 
auch as wo ahonld cxjpect, were they both descended from a common ancestor. 
Wiiilst it w true, tliat iu outward appeamnee they samowhrit resemble each other, 
as for instance in their head-dreases, I do not think there can be the smallest doubt 
hut that the Suk lia ve in this res|)ect copied tljo Turkana ^ a ml altljough Iwth are 
tall, tlie flimiUrity ceases here, for whilst the Suk are very slender, the Turkana are 
big limbed and heavily built; in fact the whole shape of Oie head and body is 
enliiuly different. 

■Whilst it is difficult to discover any special points of resemblance between the 
two tribes, there ia no difficulty in finding points in which tlmy differ* Thus tlie 
Suk practise clrcamcUion iu both eexea; the Turkana do not circumcise at idL 
The Suk epeak a dialect of the Saudi language, a peculiarly soft language ; the 
Turkana langiiBgB, which is very like Masai, ia deep and hoarse and rich in gutturals* 
Again whilst the Suk are not above eating certain kinds of game meat, the Turkana 
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are abeolutelj Dtojoivorcms; wiLh tho lisceptiou of hyenas, enAkea and ]jerhaps one 
or two other animdsv they vrill devour every single speciea of living animal they 
can obtain; they will even consume carrion. Wlien wo consider the euonnoua 
quantities of stock they own, this peculiarity of theirg appeotu ysiy remarkable. 


Nitegorr, 

KAleso. 

Egurerr* 

Mol ereta 

Jfgoaom, 

Ngaruwo. 

Tuduya. 

Ngatap. 

Neturann. 

Ellelct 

Moaujo. 

Eramk. 

Hbalang. 

Nittftclia. 

Kraniket. 


Tlie Turkana are divided into elans hut despite much queationing I 

quite failed to discover the existence of any form of totemiam. 

The following are some of the most important Ngoituuya and Ngolio clans:_ 

Ahuchaw, 

Ngsttigo. 

Ekkadenya, 

C^orok. 

The ygaruwo is the rain-makera' clan, Tlie clans are exogamous. 

The life of the individtuil is divided into etagea The fiist, that of a young 
hoy, is calial nidw ; the second, that of the warrior, ; the third, that of tlio 
old man, The corresponding stages ui tlie life of women are apcnur', sAwnn, 

and affcmai. 

The getierations of warriors are called aJtAvatiijisia. Each geneiation, aa it 
attains the wanior's age, b given a dbtinctiva namo. Judging from my list of 
a new age is crated every four or five years. 


Wlien a Tnrkajiu becomes an old man, he is termed oppa and is entitled to 
wear a. pEKSuliar kind of head-dress made of Ijeads; on this point, however, I can 
furnish no reliable mformation. 


The mi)st striking feature of the Turkana is the jouthftikess of theirold mem 
At an age wlien the men of other tribes are past working and fighting and spend 
their liaysin drinking, the Turkana still retaiu their youth and vigour; and, instead 
of the young men, they themselves are e&id to form the fiist lino of defence in cuse 
of an attack uptm the tillage. This, I think, may, in part at least, be nscribod to 
their total nbstinenco from all fermented liquor, which ia quite unknown ammigat 
them, and also perhaps to their varied diet j for in addition to all kinds of meat 
they oousiime great quautilies of vegetable food and a variety of wild berries, to 
soy notliing of unlimited auppliee of oameis* milk. 

Two kinds of wild berries uro a favourite article of cotixnmptiou, one, refem- 
hliug somewhat tlie wild coffee, stajna their teeth a dirty yellow; hence the 
Turkana always give the improaaion of posaesing very had teetli; the other is the 
hitter, pepjKiry tastiug fruit of the Ncssegfmn bush, which is widely distributed 
tlirouglinut these feglons, and the leathery leaves of w-hioh furnish, in the arid 
wastes of drifting sand on the lower SogoLa, camels, donkeya and goats vi ith an 
exccllunl substitute for grass, which, of course, does not grow here. 

Free lovo la permiLtetl aiiiongst the aexes, even old men having their aweot- 
hearte, whom they meet hy niglit in tlje bushes, l^nts do not object to thytr 
daughters haring a lover, provided he ho suffioientiy wealthy to pay comjjoasation 
in the event of tlie girl becoming prcgnimt. Should Uiis occur, she is questioned 
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regarding her lovers, and should slio refuse t* name them, she is beaten until she 
complies^ Each one of them, no mntter how mtuiy there may have been, is then 
required to pay thirty heaiid of cattle to the father of the girl, who also takes 
possesaioti o! the child. 

The niarriagc price is very high and consista no minall y of twenty liead of cattle 
and thirty donkeys to the mother of the bride: this is due before the marriage 
takes place; next thirty head of cattle and a large number of camels, donkeys, sheep 
and goats to the father, five head of cattle to each of his remaining wives, and 
fioiilly two head to each of the bride^s brothers and sisters. Sliooid tho brides 
groom not be in n position to the full atnount, lie may, provided of course 
the pfti’Uiita agree, pay instalments, iU which caao he moves to hia father-in-law’a 
villt^, and hb wife, and any children slie may have, then live at die e.tp0ijse of 
her parents, until the final payment is completed. 

After her matriage a woman may not enter her father's kraal, until he liaa 
alaoghiered a couple of bullocke and made a great feast, to which the whole 
neighbourhood la invited. It b astonishing to sec the quantity and variety of 
eatables placed before the guests ou theac occasions, and the preparations that are 
made for days beforetiantL Jfot less remarkable is the entire absence of all 
feniionted Uquors. 

Tlie orgies do not take place in tho village, but m an eotdosare put np 
specially for the ooeaaion, so as to allow of the daughter being presenL The gueaU 
arrive in a body, singing and dancing, and storm the place in imitation of an attack 
on an enemy's kraal Tlie following day the danghter enters her father's village, 
and henrefortli she is free to come and go as she pleaaes, 

Tho price of a wife being so high, it follows that adnltety is a most serious 
crime, and^ if caught, the oflender is coudfimned to tleath by tho community and 
executed. If however he abscond, the whole of his property, or, if he he a poor 
man. Ids wives, op, if they bo too old. his marrii^jeabk daughters, pass into the 
possession of the injiiretl party, jViter the lapne of a few years the fugitive may 
return, but to the end of his days, whatever property he may become possessed of 
is claimed by Uie family of the man whose wife he seduced. 

As reganis the woman, if she be old, no setiou is taken against her; if sho bo 
08 yet ehJldleso, jOib in sent back to her father, and the luarriage price k retumcii; 
bill if flbe has olnnuly liome tdiildrau, her hualiond divorces her, allowing her 
however, for the sake of her offspring, to remain in the village. As may bo imagined 
of adultery are not of very frequent occuntnee. 

Twins are unlucky, and ns often os not one of them k dloived tn die; the 
other or tioth, a» the ease may l>e, has a airing of cowrie shells or similar 
chann fastened round its neck, which it weara to tho day of ita de^uh^ and thus the 
evil effects of its unlucky birth are warded off. 

The Turkana have a peculmr way of slaughtering and cutting up a lujost; tbiH 
is done Lu the following uiimnet :^TLe auinnil is s^wored through the and 

then liUowed to die; s second thrast is not usually dealt. When dead, a cireulor 
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cut le first made ruuud the buttocks and the cut out; unxt a cut along the 
flanks on oitber cido as £&t as cbo shoulder and thence downwards ; the rest of the 
beast is then dhided up, and the meat is roasted ui the akin and caton thus, skin 
and alL A Turkana making a present o^f an ox. himself does the killings and is givea 
in return the ilesb^ part of the buttocks, eut out in the manner I have deschbed, 
ButmIo .—All Diarriod moles and vciy old women are buried; hurren and 
unmarried women are thrown out into the bashes and oovcicd over with gross 
Young ivad miildle-aged marned woineu are left in the hnt, which is broken 
down over the corpae^ and the vilbige then moves to auothor site. Old people 
are uauallv buried ui tlta kraal, and the gmvc is covered over with thonm and 
fenoetl off. 

The body is deposited m a sliallew treuch togetlier with blood, meat, milk, 
water, tobacco, gi'ain, eta At the funeral a sheep, goat, or other domestic anintalj 
Bocording to the dead person's init»rtAnce in life* b killed imd eaten by those 
present sitting in a circle round the grave, and the hones and imriigeated food 
from the stomach ore placed upon the moiindH Whilst the viLl^e remains there, 
fotxi is Always oflfered to the dead man, and whenever they feast fat b poured 
upon the grave. 

If the rlcccoaed was a very* impoitiiut person, be is anointed with fat before 
burial, and, instead of thorns, atones aie placed upon the grave, to which his 
relatives return every year and aaarifice a bullock. Unless, however, ha was a 
person of ^hatinctioDj ho is eoou, for^gotten* 

A ileceased*s ornaments are kept for many years and are eventually given 
away. It is unlucky to walk over a gmva 

Bfiit/toih —They have two gods, one of whom* railed Agipie, lives in tha sky 
and is s bimevolent god; the other has hia dwelling m rooks, mountalus, rivers 
and below in the nether-world, whore he has cattle^ sheep and goats and people 
wlm aro sometimes heattl talking. Onre a man visited I Ids nether-world and saw’' 
st4»k nnd people and even his own children. This god is a bad god and ia the 
cause of drowning and of the lightning atrikiug people and cattle^ When there Is 
a thunderstorm, it ia the two gfods hghting, and sometimes one and aomethntis Che 
other hurls the lightning, 

JZirfory—The history of the Turkana of Bariiigo district is similar to tliat of 
the Silk. Driven by die Sambnru from Ngingyang, Naudo and the Bogota they 
later reoeeupled these regions on the annihilation of that tribe, only to retire again 
before tlwj iniMssant onslaughts of the lalkipink Masai, During the last few 
years they have once more mo'i'ed south* aud are now slowly driving the Suk 
before Lhem, and, hut for their fear of the vi^hite man, they would lung aineo liavn 
decided rhe jKitieession of these grazing grounds by an appeal to anua. 

Being largely intoniiorriod with the Sainburu, it follows that many Turkana 
speak Masai; otherwise they are exceptionally stupid at leoruing foreign languages* 
and I do not know of a riugle insLaiice of one of them speak! og either Snfci or 
Swahili, 
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Unlike tbe Suk they are moat nntrathful and dishoneet, and when travelling 
in their coiintiy a sharp watch has to be kept on them, or thev will steal evei^ 
article thej can lay their hands on. 

They are always a]>oken of r» tbe **gigantic" Turkona; but, though 
undouhtedly a tall race, I think their height boa been greatly exaggerated. 
The tallest man I met measured 6 feet € inches, emd 1 mformed that 
there was only one man taller tlian biin in the tribe. Judging from those I 
measured^ 1 should say the men do not avenigo mere tlian, at the motst. 5 feet 
11 inches in height. 

The custom of shaking hands ia unknown amongst the Turkano, 

CW^mfar.—The following is the Turkana calendar j— 


TTrf KOSOTi. 

Nakiborror, 

J}rg jKifiwn, 


1. March 

L&mitrttk, 

7* September 

Zo/oa^o. 

2. April 


8. October 

Zojw. 

3. May 

... EticL 

0. Novemljer 

itiraca. 

4. June 

,,, Z/oichoto, 

10. December 

ZoTUfil; 

6. July 

... 

11. Jaiuioiy 


5. August 

... LaitiaJi^ 

12. February ,,, 

Ladu-iuje. 


The uiontlia of LoilMk, lat&ngo and fjypo ore known aa iVaif, because the 
grass turns yellow*. 


CONCLUSIOS* 

The main condusionB attained are that waves of migration into Baringo 
distriet oonimenced about one or two hundred years ago, and that these coincided 
very closely with, and were probably caused by, a general movement from 
the north in two directions \ namely, towards Sambnm in the east and Mount 
Elgon in the west. Something of this sort must have occurred, otherwise how are 
we to account for the fact of the Suk and Sanihum trekking from coniptaratively 
fertile and well westered regions to the barren waterless plains of the Sogota and 
Kerio. 

This general movement reaultcd in two separate migrations \ one of the Mosai- 
speaklng tribes &om the north i and one of Nondi-speakiii^g tribes from the foot of 
Mount Elgon in the west. Further I tiiink there ia good reason for believing that 
the Najidi-apeoking tribes came from the north at a much earlier date than these 
others. 

These migrations spread over a great number of years and have not ceaaed 
even yet, though they are of course held very much in check ainoe the advent of 
the British Government. Often the invading tribes from the west, their numhom 
wasted by constant warfare in tiio struggle for cxiatenoe, were forced backwnnia by 
superior forces from the north, but the general trend was eastwards and south¬ 
wards 
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Tho iDvading tribes fcllawed two main loiites. Eoatwar^a from the elopes of 
Hgon noroes the Tirkwel near its junction with the Knit at Xgabotok or throngh 
the Maerich Pass i southwards across the Augnta e-'m-barta on to the Bogota or 
over Lomghi to Naudo, the plains of Mokotan and Lake Baringa To this day 
traces are to be aeeu of a great cattle track running from Larogbo to Xando, now 
completely lost in den^ jungle. 

Hic Angata e-'m-Lnirla played no doubt on important part in these migrations; 
for, possessing, ns it does, an ample supply of good water and magnificent grazing;, 
it naturally became a resting place, where tribes* exhausted by their long jottmay 
across the huge waterlcsifl wastes in the north, gladly halted and gathered freali 
strength, until a new invading body, impelled by dire necesaity, wrested the 
country from limm. 

Ln my account 6f the diScrent tribes 1 have spoken a great deal of the 
Sam burn and Laikipiak raids, because these played a most important part io the 
history of Baringo ilistrict; for all that the fact must not bo overlooked, that both 
Suk and Turkana on more than one iKcasiDn very sucoesafully retaliated on 
their enemies. 

To sum up, no aingle tribe in these regions is of pure descent, but all are a 
mixture of a great uiunber of different olans and races, tin the one hand wo 
Imvo tho Xjnmua and Turkana, on the other the Xaridi-apeakiog tribes of Kamasia, 
Suk, Uhebleng imd Xdo. Tho pastoral Suk have a large infuaion of Samburu 
blood, and but for this fact I think they would witliout heaitation be classed as a 
branch of the Xandi. 1 have shown how one of tho oldest of the Snk tribes is the 
Shok ; hew these, owing to various causes, spread to Kapukou and llienco to 
Baringo diatrict and were there joined by the Hill Suk. From all accounts the 
Shok differs from the Suk of the present day quite tis much as do tJii» Kamasia 
from the XancH, and further, they appear to be quite as cloeely allied to the Xondi 
as this other tribe. 

I conclude, therefore, that they ore all descended from a common auctatrol 
tribe, and ihut after thuir migrutiou from tho north they were separated for a 
sufficiently lengthy period to develop on individua! Unes, 

Appended is a Ublo showing the caleudats of tho various lull tribesi AM tho 
calendars are those of au agricultural {teoplo and almost identical. 


Tahljs bhowdjo Cairndak of Vahious Hill Tniitsa l'i Bauikgo Disrcror. 
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A LIST OF THE TRIBES OF THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZONS, 
INCLUDING THOSE ON THE BANKS OF THE MAIN STREzIM 
AND OF, ALL THE TRIBUTAEIES- 

Attempted nv Sifi Clements Maukellm, K.GB, 

Third Edition 1910, 

The uumorcms tribes scattered over the givat zVmnzonian basin are probably the 
diaintegrated remama of one, or at most two ahcient natioui^ if we oxdutle all 
foreigti oUiments^ aueb as admixtures and intrusions of Carib tribes on tlie norths 
Andean on the west, and Pampa or Patagonian ou the south. Vet so great is the 
number of names by which these muUttudinoua tribes are knawn, that the niEtitioa 
of eoiue of them is liholy to convey only a eonfuiwd idea to the mind of the 
ethnologist, while the vety names of many will be q^nite unknown to biin* At the 
same time the study of a pouple in a state of nature, oconpying so laj:go an area of 
the liabitable porllou of tlie earth, is certainly of no amall imporLance to the 
furtheianoe of his science. 

Forty-six years ago it occniTed to me tliat a tolerably complete list of all the 
tribes in the basin of the River Amazons, including all its tributaries, arranged In 
alphabetical urdcr and suj>plj'ixig^ bo far ^ was possible, the informaticin as to the 
locality where each is found, and a few other purtictilars, together with the 
naiuos of nuthora by whom each is nieutioued, and the dates at which they wrote, 
would afford such eflicicnt means of easy reference, as would obviate much of the 
difficuliy by which the study of these interesting tribes is surtounded. Tlie 
preliminar)' list was published In 1864.^ But since then a conaidorable number of 
tribes were reported by travelleta, Lbo names of which wore not iudaded in the 
list of 1364, especially in, tlie parts of the Amazonian valley which were not then 
discovered. Much information was also ijoUected raspecting tribes already known. 
A second edition of the liet of 18(14 was, therefore, preparal, and printed in 1895." 
After another fifteen years many more tribes have been iei>orted, and additional 
tnforaiaiian has liecn received fn^m various recent publications. A revised third 

■ PuhUiUisd by llie Anihrvpolfigua] IiutitutB, iti ; “A Uii of lbo Triliea iu tbs VulUcj- 
of lbo AmMoUt ittcluding tbewo «u tbo bank* of tho Mnin SUMam, and of all its Tribnlaric#,* 
by Clenuruts R, Maikbani- (itand Juiuafy 13th, 1S04.) 

* ** A Lint of tbfl Trtliea m the Vdley of Uis Auiazon, indudin; tiiose on tbo banka of tha 
Main Stream, and of all tta TnboUriea.“ attempied by Lleinent* It ilarkham (second edidon), 
1805. 
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edition has, therefore, become desirable. Tlie list is preface<I by a few general 
remarks on the characteristics of the Amazonian tribes, and by a list of authorities. 
The number of names of tribes is 1,087, but of these about 273 are either synonjTns 
or names of branches of larger tribes. About thirty are recorded to be extinct, 
but probably the names of many others have disap|>eared, besides those only 
recorder! by AcuOa in 1640, and not mentioned afterwanls. These deductions 
leave 650. Prince gives 134 names of tribes (without recording localities or 
authorities) which are, however, included in the list. 

In appearance the Indians of the Amazons, and most of the particular 
tril>c6, differ but slightly from each other, and their physical characteristics are 
thus summed up by Mr. Wallace (p. 478). 

Tlieir skin is of a coppery or brown colour of various shades, often nearly the 
tint of smooth Honduras mahogany, jet black straight hair and never curled,* black 
eyes, and very little or no beanL With regard to their features it is impossible to 
give any general characteristics. In some the whole face is wide and rather 
flattened, but I never could discover an unusual obliquity in the eyes or projection 
of the cheek bones. In many, of both sexes, the most perfect regularity of feature 
exists, and there are numbers who, in colour alone, differ from a good-lookiug 
European. Tlieir figures are generally superb, and I have never felt so much 
pleasure in gazing at the finest statue as at these living illustrations of the be.auty 
of the human form. The development of the chest is such as. I believe, never 
exists in the be8t~fonne<l European, exhibiting a splendid series of convex iind id a- 
tions without a hollow in any part of it. 

Nearly all travellers from the days of Acufla to those of Wallace and Bates 
have spoken in high teniis of these noble savages of the Amazon valley. Tlie 
Omofftuts, whose name was coupled with El Ihrado from the earliest times, receive 
praise, both as regards tiieir ph}*fiical and meutal qualities, from Acuilo. Velasco. 
Condaniine, Smyth, Maw, Martius, in short from every traveller who lias come in 
contact with them. Tlie same may bt' said of several other tribes; while their 
capacity for civilisation, up to a certain point, when placed under favourable 
circumstances, is proved by the present satisfactory state of the Maros, ahiqnitoa. 
and other trilies. Of course, great differences exist in so vast a mimlier of tribes! 
Some, in the stniggle for existence with their neiglila)ur8. have l>een victorious, have 
remaineil powerful, and with conscious strength liave acquired that prom! and 
independent feeling which forms the noblest phase of savage life, and gives rise to 
all the highest qualities of man in a state of nature. Otheni, crushed and scattered, 
have fled into the depths of the forests, and have sunk into a state of debasement,* 
Ultle lietter than the condition of the beasts wliich surround them. ThesJ 
phenomena are inevitable, and arise naturally from that utter disintegration and 
breaking up of the original nations of the Amazons which wUl, in all proUbility 
terminate in their final extirpation. Tlie process of disintegration must have been 


* Except in the cue of the Jmru anil one or two other tribes. 
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going on for many oenturiea. Its original cause is bnrie<l in mystery, but its eflTecta 
are melancholy in the extreme. “ A whole race of men,** says Martius, " is wasting 
away before the eyes of the world, and no jjower of philosophy or Christianity can 
arrest its proudly gloomy progress towards a certain and utter extinction. The 
present and future condition of this race of men is a monstrous and tragical drama, 
such aa no fiction of the poet ever yet presented to our contemplation.'" Tliere is 
indeed something awful in these sad reflections. Even within the period of 
authentic hiatory the Amazonian tribes have made wide stride's towards their 
doom. The accounts of great villages and populous countries in the valleys of the 
Amazonian tributaries, given by George of Spires, Philip von Huten and other 
searchers after Dorado cannot have been entirely fictitioua Alas 1 where are 
those flourishing communities now ? 

The eridence of language is in favour of the theory that these tribes, now like 
the sands on the sea shore for number, originally sprang from two, or at most 
three, parent stocka Dialects of tlie Tupi language extend from the roots of the 
Andes to the Atlantic, and soutliwonl into Paraguay. Dr. Latham was enabled 
to group several languages together by similarities in their pronominal prefixes, 
and it is established that the differences in the roots, between the numerous 
Amazonian languages, are not so great as was generally supposetL The intpiirer 
into this part of the subject will find a guide to further information in Triibuor's 
BibluAheta Olottiea, 

Some tribes of the Gran Chaou are included in the list, which more properly 
belong to the basin of the Rio de la Plata; but these tribes extend their wan¬ 
derings, more or less, within the area of tlie Amazonian basin. 

In using the list of tribes the most essential point to bear in mind is the 
date when the authority wrote who mentions any particular tribe; for many of 
the names may since have disappeared, either from their having been obangeil, or 
from the tribe having merged into some larger parent tribe, or from its having 
entirely disapjiearod and become extinct. It is. tlicrefore, imjiortant that the 
following authorities, referred to in the list, and especially tlie dates when they 
wrote, should receive attention. Tlie authorities have been arranged alphalxdically 
Instead of chronologically, for greater facility of reference. 

Acu51a, A^uevo Dexribimiento del Bio de leu Ametzona*^ 1639. The quotations refer 
to the pages of the translation for the Hakluyt Society, 18o9, by Sir 
Clements Markham. 

AnOSIMO {aee JiMENEZ DE LA EspADA). 

Abmentia, Froz Nicolas. El Afadre de Dice, p. 230, and map. (La Pax, 1887X 
also Diario del viajt <d Madrt de Dion, 1884, p. 138. (La Pax, 1890.) 

Baena —Enmyet Carogrofeo mlrre o Pard. 

Ballestekos, Dr. Sixto Lopez. A traces de Amasoncu, (La Pax, 1899.) 

Baraza. Padre Cipriana LeUres Edijiantes (Paris, 1713X bIso in the Rdse 
Besehreibungen, No. 112, with a map of the Moxos missions. 
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Bartolom^. Manuel Fernantlez, y Monsooe. Aguatino descalso. Ontm4xHea 
Ooahiva. (Bogota, 1895.) 

Basuroo, Santiago M. "Trois Semaines chex lea Indiens Cazapas" (Tvur du 
Mtmde, 67, 1894, p. 401X 

Batss, H. W. The Katuralid on the Anuiton, 1863. 

Berxacciii. L., in TrareJ and Exploration, for Jan., 1909. 

Bovo DK Rrvtllo, Fray P. El hrillantt pcrvmir del Cuzco, 1852. 

Bustamanti. Lijem deoeripcion de Carantya, 

Cardus, Fray, JoaA Lot hftoionee JFVaneiscanos entre Im %i\fcles de Boliria, 1883^ 
1884. (Baroclona, 1880, 8vo, p. 425.) 

Castelnau, Comte, Ei^pedUion eoue la direetixm de, 1847 (1850). 

Chaxdlkss, W. “Notes on the Tapiyos, Puma, and Aquiir." (RjCEJ^. 1863 
1867.) 

Chanter t Herrera, Joe4. Hidoria de las Mieionce de la Compania de Joia ai el 
Marnhon Esj^nol, (Madrid, 1901.) 

CHKRVLV^r. Artliur. Anthropoloffie Eolivientu, (Miaaion Scienti6que, Paria 

Church, Colonel Geoige E. “On the Puma and Madeira” in the Ocogmphkeu 
Afayazine, April, 1877. p. 96 (eee KkllkrX 

COUTO DE Maoalhaes, Dt., EtiuAoffia Salvaje de Brazil. 

DaLRXCK. BoejueJo Edadidieo de Bolivia, 1851. 

Dbi/;ado. Don Eulogio. Vocabulario del idioma de lae trihue Antis d Camms 
(Lima, 1897.) ^ 

Dobrizuokfkb. Hidory of the Ahiponee, 1782. Translated 1822. 3 vola. 

D’Orbio.vv. VHomme Amerieain, 1829. 

Edwards. A Voyage up the River Amazon, 1847. 

Ea’ans, I>r. J. W. “ CaupolicoiL** (R.OE.J., Dec., 1893.) 

Fawcrtt. “ Exploration in Bolivia.” (/?.<7.NV., March. 1910.) 

Fonsrca, Dr. J, Severiano. Viaje al rededor de Brazil. (Rio, 1881 ) 

Frjtz. Padre. Mwaion Map, 1707, published at Quito, and in Stocklein'a Brim 
Beschreihungen. Hia MS. letters in the library at Evora. 

Garctlasso dk la Vega. Commentanos Realea, Part I. 1607, Translation by Sir 
Clements Markliom (Hakluyt Society). 

Gibbon, Lieut. U. 8. N. Voyage doom the Amazons, 1852. 

Girbal. Fray Narciao. Vi^e MS. Penes Sir Clements Markham. 

HARDE.VBUBO, W. K JfS. account of the Huitotos on the Puiuma»u 



No. 12, p. 679. 


Hkrkdon, UeuL V. S. N. Voyage doum the Amazons, 1852. 

Herrera. Antonio. Hidoria Genrrai de las Indias. 1601-1615 for the 


Herrera, Dr. Genaro R •' Apuntea hiatorioo-geografii 


Orellana. 


Lwi-ioxo lor tne vo^’age of 
icos »hre la fundacion de la 


of tfu Valley of the Auuumu. 
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ciudod de IquitosJ 1908. Influencia do la lengua Goaroni on Ma^'nas.'* 
In vol. rviii of Loreto hy Carlos Larrahurt, pt 101 and p. 122. 

Hkrvas. CataloffO de las Unguas de las naeionee conocidas^ 1800. 

Jameson. Dr. “ Journey to the River Napo." {ILGJSJ^ 1867.) 

JlM£SRZ DB LA EsPAPA. Xoticios auierUtea* tlel fatnoso Jtio MaraHon^ y Jfision 
Apostoliea de la Compahxa de Jesm ds la provinda tie Quito en los boequee del 
dicho rio, 1788. (Madrid. 1889.) Die anihor ia unknown, but the MS. 
was discovered and edited by Don Marcoe Jimenex de la Espada. 1 refer 
to this authority as Anokimo. 

Keller, Joei and Francisco. Jteport to tke Brazilian Goremment on the river 
Madeira, translated by CJolonel Church, 1873. 

Lacekpa, Dr. Adolfo ile Barroa Cavalcanti. Helatorio own qne entregou a 
a<fmtnt«/7Wfirio da provinda do Amazonas a Coronel Araujo, 1865. 

LarRAOOBE Y Ck)RBEA, Corlos. Coleedon de leyes, deereios, resoludones y otros 
doeumentos referades al IkpartametUo de l/ntto. 18 volumes (Lima, 1905- 
1910). 

Latham, Dr. .dements of eompartdive philology, contains remarks on the 
Amaxonian languages, with lists of words. 

LrrniBs EDinANTis. 

Lozano, Ikseripcion del Gran Chaeu. 

Markham, Sir Clements, Sources of the river Purus, R.GJdJ», 1854; Province of 
(^ravaya, 1860; Basins of the Antantmayu and Beni, B.GB,J. 

1883; Translalion of Acuha ; Kepedilion of Gonzalo Pizarro ; Voyage of 
Orellana (from Herrera) ; Search for El Dorado. Introduction ; Transla¬ 
tion of Garcilasso ; frandation tf Sarmicnto. 

MARTnjs, von: dein reehtazustande untcr den Urdnvohnem; Bra&iliens, (See 
SpiX.) 

Maw, Lieut.. R.N., Voyage down the Huallaga and Amazons, 1827. 

Mkrcurio I^krdano {Lima, 1791-1795). A periodical containing journals of 
Missionaries Sobreviela and GirbaL 

M" Gcuoral- Journey reported in B.OEJ., 1835. 

Nokoen'SKIOld, Baron Erlaiid. R.GEJ., xxviii, p. 145 (Aug., 1906). 

Ocampo, (?apt. Baltazar. ^ Account of Indians north of Vilcapampa, MS. British 
Museum,” Translated in Ilakhyt Stdetfs voL, Second Series, XXII. 

Orellana, Francisco. “ First voyage down the iVmarona" Xarrativo translated 
from Herrera, by Sir Clements Markham {Hakluyt Society, 1859). 

Paz Sold an, Geografa del Peru, 1862. 

Paz, Dr. Ramon. De Lihcrtdta al Inamhari, (La Par, 1895.) 

Pellxscui, Giovanni. Eight tHonths in the Gran Chaeu, 1886. 

Penna, Presidonte Herculano. Palta dhigida a Assainbleo do Amazonas, 1853. 

Pimentel, Boaquejo del estado de Carataya, 1846. 

POKPPIG, Reise in Peru und auf dem Atnazonenstrome, 1827-1832. 

POLAK, Rev. J. E R., Grammar and Vocabulary of the Ipurina language, 1894. 
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PoHTiLr/), Colonel Pedro. ’* Boport on the Indiana of the Xapo" in Zarra^r^'a' 
Lortto, xUij p, 431. 

PncfCK Carlos* “ Idlonms y dialectoa indigeooa." (Luna, 1905.) Very long liat of 
tribes and of dialects, Lut localities not given. 

Kaimoxdi, Apuntes <o£rc la pr^viTKia de Lordo, 166Z 
RzBEiko from Southey’s BruzUt iv, 1774. 

Bice, Dr, Haaiillcn. ^ On the river Uanpt.^.” (J2.f?*iSL7,^ tTuJu, 1910,) 

Robuchos, Eugene. " Report on the Indians of the Fututnnyn.” (In Larrabu.ff^ 
Loreto^ xiii, ji. 431.) 

BODBtnUEZ, MonueL Amazonas y 1684 

Sala, Fray GahrioL ApiuUtit dc Exploration de lo$ rios PicAi$, PatAiieat 

Uenyuli, y Ch-an Pujonat. ^Lima, 1399,) 

Sasta Axxa Nrhi, y, JT, de, El pai^ de las Amazonas, El Eorador iat l-iorras dd 
eaouichonc, (Paris, 18^5,) 

SaBMIESTO, Pedro deu ZHstofy of tfte Incm, 1571. Translated by Sir Clemeuts 
Markham (Hakluyt Society). 

Simon, Fray Pedro. JioluAaz MidoHoUs, vi, 16127, Account of tho voyage of 
TJraua and Agnum 

SlusoN, A. ** Account of tlie Putumayia.” Ji.GEjJ., AJti, p. 569 (1877.) 

Smith, Herbert H. Tht Amttzons, 1880. 

SMTTFr, Lieut.I, ILJt. Zouriml from Lima to Para, 1832. 

SoTOMATTOa, .luan Antonio. {Eol€tino, S.G,. Lima, x, 1900,) 

SoifTUKV, ffigiory of EraziL 

Souza, Dr. Francisco Beruardino de, Itrcmrdoi y eurioiidados drl mtU d^t 
Amazontt*, (Para. 1873.) 

Spix und Martius. Rtdee. 1820. 

Si'^CE, Richard. AfS. Notes r ami idtcrSf efe., pnbliabeil in two volomca and edited 
by Dr. Wallace. 1909. 

Stiolich, " Informe " (Liiiia, 1007), Ultimo* Explorariont* orthmada por ta J^mlo dt 
Vias Pluoiales, 

StoCKLETN, lixioe Btsckrtihii7iyeHf 1726, 

TlnAJ>o, Don Manuel, MS. ttoits ott ths namyation if the Amazom, LSo3, 

THt-uxMi, liiblicthoca Glottiea. 

Tylkk, C. 1). ** On the Zaparoa of tlie Xapo." (fi.f?.5./*) 

Ubbano, MatiueL "Report on the a^ot of tribnioriaa of the Napo." (EO-S^f 

1864.) -r 

UBQUiiAitT. " Among the Dumpii Lnditini; of Peru” {Sadtidi GE., 1392) 
Velasco* Historia dd Eeino de QuitOf 1789. 

ViLLAKtntt'O, Mojmel Pablo* *' Fronteros de Loreto."' (Lima, 1902.) 

Villa VtCENClo. Geoyrofia del Ecuador^ 1858. 

VlHETES DEL PEjm, Memorial. Eelaeian de Gobierm del Sehor Virey Pray 
Franeiseo GU Tahoada y Zr»UM, vi, p, 129. (1796,) 

Von Tsciiudl Troreh in Peru, 1849. 
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WalulcEj a. *'Travels un the Anmauae and Rio Negro/' l8o3, '‘On the Rio 
"WsDOEiiL^hDr, Voytige dam U nard de Balivie^ 1S55» 

’WtIjKKNS de Mattos, Juan^ “ Diccionario Topogrofico del dopartamento de 
Loreto.” (Paia» 1874,) 

YTUEBUUtr. DescripciffR del Canton Quijoy, 1853* 

Velasco has given, the fullest list of Indian tribes of the Marailon IGssiou^ 
and lie has divided the period during which the wild tribes were preached to by 
the Jesuits and Franciscans into three missionary epochs, namely; 

lac. 1538 to 1683. 

2nd „ 1683 „ 1727. 

3ni 1727 „ 1788. 

Tliifl includes a period of 130 years. 1 have noted during which of thase cpotdiB 
any tribe mentioned b}' Velasco was preached to by the missionaifea, because the 
nam es of many of them have now diaappearecL Many of the laiger tribes, 
extending thdr wanderings over vast tracts of country, arc apUt up into numerous 
branches with distinct tiamca. I have inaertfid all these branchsa in the list, with 
references to the jmrent tribes* 

It ia also nccceaary to bear in mind that the names by which many tribes are 
known to their neighbours liave Iwon given from without. Mr. Spruce, to Ulnstrate 
this, told mo that a young colony calls itself after its chier, but its noighboiirs soon 
give it another rnmie. which the colony iUulf finally adoptSy Thus the tribes of 
the Uaupds river have received their jiamca from tlioir Tupi neighbours. We have 
the Toucauos (Toucan Indians), so called for their Jong Roman noses suggesting a 
toucan's beak, the Liras (tish Indians), eco. So also the Omaguas or Caliohas (dot 
heads). 

The best illustiratioa that occura to me, of the way in which the name? 
of tribes originate, is given by that most companionable of old writers CieM de 
Leon, Ho says that when ho accompanied the first conqueror into the volley of the 
Cauca in New Granada, they named some Indians Aoimnaa because their countty 
abounded in «ilt which, in their longunge was called and that the Oorrojm 

received their tiamo l>ecaiise they came into the camp with baskets of fish ciying 
gorroH yorron, which is their name for lisb* 

Some of the Amazonian tribes are known by names given by the Spauimda, 
such as tlic ChiquitcSf Bttrbudoa, Enmhtttoiiot and AyunKcos. 

The present list contains many more uaiocs than the List of 1395, os there 
have been many more Journey a into previously unknown regions, especially along 
the conroes of rivets fiowing from the Rosteru Andes, and quite raoantly explored 
for the first time, 

Tlie alphabetical list is followed by lists of principal tribes closaifisd according 
to the rivers they frequent 
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Ai.pFrAflirncAL Imt of Tfubbs. 

SaniB &8 jitutnns, 

Ab«ha».~A tril» in Ow forest* watered by the two upper branches of the 
Conimbiara. Afartiu^. 

AbaciLm.r—^ tribe oij the river of the same name, 

Abati{s.-^A tribe on the river MHtleira. Atnifin, p, 117. 

Abanoi ,—A tri 1 >e on the river sTapura. 

Ahyito,. Avigira,. Amirm. Al,{r^».-A tribe of the riTCr Xapo and Uaiaftou. 
marked oo Frite’s mop (1707) near the banks of the Xapo. They were 
pteaohed to between 1«38 and 1683, and tliey tfllcd Father l-edto 
Snare* in 1667. They wandered in the forest to the south of the 
JWsdforfo* (whom see). At the present day they are met with on the 
south sale of the Xapo, near its mouth, and have the same langmure and 
^tonu. m. the /pcifos (whom see). Hiey Uve by firf.i„g and the clmse. 

soya that their three dialects are eaUed Otnfie, Ifna and Farmniiit 
M. fforfn^ ; PHt£s map ; A™*a, p. 94 j mare ; Vyk«>k:nu^, p 173 ‘ 

Alnpmu or <Ml«gm».—A latga trite of the Gnm Chacti. on tlie banks of the 
^rmajo and Itio Grande, the latter being a iribntaTrof the MnmonL Thor 
have no foted abodes, and roam ortensivcly in everv directron. In the 
wventconth cantaiy their houses were on the northern shore of the Rio 
but they removed to avoid the wars carried on by the Srwniards 
of SJta agnmst the Indianaof the Chacn, and settlal in valleys farther to the 
TOuth. At the beginning of the last cenlnty their wanderings extcndml 
from the Bermnjo to the Parapiay, when they made freonent desolatii... 
excursions into the conntry settled by the Spanianis. They are wr-R 
foimed.and imve Imndsome fealnies, black eyes, and aquiline noses In 
^mmctiy of ehape they yield to no other nation in America. Thev'have 

^rLrr “'t'"’ *" ‘'•® «'««:»■• 

fto women eittmg on the ground, dress, twist and tie tlieir husten(io‘ Imir'’ 
They pluck out the hair from the forehiwd to the crown of the head' 
^nnttng ihm baldness a. a mark of their nadon. n.o women have theb 
^es. bn^ts. and an... covered with bWk figure, ,, uarions shapes, thorns 
temg used as pencils, and ashes mired with Wood as paint ™ 

pierce tbeir lipe aint] ^ 

»wimmcra. Iming taught before they cm, 
wait Xo child IS without his bow and arrow. Tlioy Kve 00 L 
gBnerallv Tooeted In l>obri*hoflfef '8 timo thuv did nnt nZ \ 

5 (H)0 Wing b«n tldnncti hy intemeome feuds. lumdlpoA, and theTrueW 
of niotlierH tiowanis their offeprioir Thpv ttniurr ■ i j - 

except m time of war. Their chief wcajame mu tew and spJ, the 
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of j^rcal lengtK Thej fix tbem upright at t!ie thresholds of tlietr hnte. 
Their l)ow strings are made of the eutraila of foxea* and their qnivera of 
rushcB adorned with woollen threads of various colonrs. fn battle they nee 
a kind of armour made of the hide of a tapir* over which a jaguar akin is 
sewn. Tlioir vicloriea are celebrated by songs, dandiig and drinking parties. 
In 1641 thcfy first became possessed of horses, and were soon very dexterous 
in their mtmageinont The Jesuits cstablisbed soiub mission villages among 
the Tliey are of tall stature. For five months in tbei year* w hile 

the fiuods ore out, they live on islands or even in IrseSv IFhen a mother is 
brought to bed with a child, the fntlier also takes to his bod for soioe days. 
They do not bring up more tliEin two children in a famQy, the others being 
killed to save trouble. 

DobrizhofTer devotes two ohaptors to u. very interesting account of the 
language of the AMp&ngs^ 

Do^friiho^cr ; Zomiw; .fferros, I, p. 176, 

Abirti *.—Sec Abijims. 

AMmorLi ,—A branch of the Ftinteo, 

Araiuoa .—A branch of the Affimricos. 

Afxtraj/i ^.—A tribe of tlie Kiver Parima. Pennn, 

AcbaffKfjjf .—See Giuxkiva, 

AcJwaryt vfi AdwturtA .—A tribe of the Rivera Tiffe and Junia formerly at Ega and 
on the iBlands of the SolLmoeua Uxbeiro ; Martiits. 

A thotoA. —(/Vin«.) 

Acbwtlcs .—A branch of the /c«7tw* eo calletl from thoir food being the ftnit of the 
Achual ])alm {Mauntia viniftTtt)^ met with on the PssUsa, above the 
confluence with the Bobonara. VUlaviocneic; 

AdffrioA —A tribe of tlm River Japura. /Vkwx, 

AfthonmA .—A tribe mentioned by Martius. 

Affapiem .—A hrtuioh of the ./ewim VUIavixmtio, 

Asararis .—A Uibe of the Rio Bmneo. Pmna. 

Atpyjm .—A trilw of tho Gmn Chaou. losano. 

AtjualnA .—(/Wncr*) 

—A tribe of the Huallaga and Marafion. The men have beards and are 
very fierce^ tho woincu have fair hair like Flemings, Jf. Eodrigu^z. 

A^xanacm ,—A branch of the 6 ’A-qws. if* BxdtiQXiG ; Fvtawo. 

Asttarirm .—A tribe on the river of the same name* a tributary of the Napo. 
YAasco, 

Affuaruniu ,—A tribe of the MoraEon, near the Pongo de llaneeriDhe, said to be a 
branch of the Jiwroi, In 1859 tliey wore met with by the Poruvian Bishop 
of Chflclmpoyas, and they have since been friendly, Raimondi ; Acrrnidjcrc, 
XT, 400 . 

AgiiOA ,—Same as 

Aguayrax ,—A tribe of the Ko Negro, 

Voi. XL 
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A tH1>B on tho Omi CbnciL Xotza/io, 

A branch of the Za/Mtos. 

Aiiwreg.—A branch of Lhe I^itioa. Ftlaaco. 

Atifisttei.—A branch of the BuUctos. JMuchon. 

Airicog .—See Goahivag. 

Jiawarw,—A tribe of the Maraflon, 1053-1727. Vdaseo. 

Jjmimu ot Chamicur<u.—K tribo of the I>Wapa del 3aci»ineal«, Uring one day’s 

joumej east of Lagunn^ in a village called Cbamicura. Smythy p. 204. 
Alaiotui3,-^A branch of the Ynmcos. Vi^lateo, 

Alarms.—A tribe of the Japura and SolimoeuB. Mnriius. 

Ale>ngs.—{^J*nru^^) 

Avtayu^«a or A^utyfs.—A tribe numerouB on the Eiveia KcIub and Hnancabamba, 

and the Cema de b Sal Heported to be timiA Girluil MS. lamtlmn 
IV. 401. ’ 

Avtajss, —(iVtrtco.l 

Amajtm^^A tribe of the UcayaH, next to the liemos. and oxtending aa far na the 
ufilta del Biublo. They hiive l»een repcatodly converted to Chriatknity, 
but have more than once killed their priests and returned to their original 
Btaku From their api>ar^ntly quiet and docile diaporiUon the tnissionuries 
ooncoiv^ great hopes ol them, but they found themsclvea most emoUy 
drived They are ehon and have bearda Tiiey are huntera and live in 
the interior, eeidom coming down to the rivers. Smyth, p. 232; HffmAon, 
p. 199; liaimondi, p. 118; Villamtevo* /ViTvca. 

Armmfdu,—A tribe between the Puruji and Madeira. Martivs. 

Amamis .—See Uamanis. 

Amaonas,—A branch of the Vam^og. Vtlaxo. 

ATnariUfs.—A tribe of the Kio Branco. Penno. 

Amazonas.—A tribo of femolo warriora. Orellatui in Ilctrera; AouRa, p. 112. 
Ambtias. -A tribe on the River Japura. iVann. 

Amkuan^-^A tribe at the source of the River AnauerapucA Martim. 
AvimaA{uM.^A tribe on the River Hoju. near tbe mouth of the Tocantint Martin*. 
Amiusts or lo2 ; Vtxah. in Bot. S. G. Lima, 3 Trf 1907 

Ani>Aaltu*.—A tribe of the Gran Cbacu. Imano. 

Amtjas or ^wyhasA—A tribe of the kkud of Marajo. JlforttW 
Aruunaris. tribe of the River MadcirB. Acnha, p. 117^ 

or A,,„aUtril>oonth«EioH.U'coandEi<,N,gro. ^fartiu,■ 

Ir ali/iAA * 


A naportaa. —(Pnnctf,) 

Ajutxiases .—A tribe of the Pacnxa River. JcuJIn, p. 130. 

AiicuUres .—A branch of tlie Etuxtbtllados. Velasto 

AWf™.-- Bat ■' Indiaa. A tribe betweea U.e upper the Madeira aed 

Tapajoa Mariitt*. uou 

tribe of the MiuaBoa. See Jfenriea They we™ preaohe<l to fmm 
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16KB to 1727, Oa Frite's mop (17073 t^e,v are placed in tiie foreet belwe^in 
tlia Tigne and Fanttam ilcccrding to ViJlavJcencio mul Tylor they aro a 
braoclj of the 2!a^ros. There ia a eimUI village on tlic i^aetosa called 
Atuloas, where the remuaiite of the tribe are collected, about 30 families. 
rWrtAw; Ffiiz'$ tfiap; VUlavkaioio; Herpins, i, p. 262; Spruec$ 

Tpkr. 

Anfl^uai .—A of Mocoa Ijetween the Kivere Caqaeta and Piitumnym They 

were said to be coxiuibalH. lu 1903 the Colombians on the Puttuimyii asked 
for heljj from Iquitoa aguinst theiiu Utrviis ; L&ri'^urt ; ; J?fcce* 

AtuhiroA .—A tribe oF the Amganatuba^ Same aa Aitdtttis^ p. 105. 

A tribe of the Itivcr AuibiL iVana, 

Angoitras or Atiguia-as .—A tribe on the cast bank of thtJ Napo below thejimetion 
of die Aguarico. According to YUlavkoncio they are a branch of die 
I*utuiiiayu8. The\^ cidtivate. Prince ^ Viliaviceneio^ 

AwfiinoA.—A tribe on liie Hiver Apaporia, JVntm^ 

—See C^aiiihis. 

Anicort^i ,—A tribe of the JRio Negro, now extmet or nearly so. Also on tlie 
Mudeini. Martiue ; Penua^ 

Anistiirts .—A tribe between the Napo and Curamy* Cot. Potidio t#i Zarraburef 
xviL 

Anjcngnacae ,—A branch of tJie Campai. Vcimro^ 

Antip^.^A brancli of the Jroer&% Jttiimojuiiy JSotonuiyar. 

Antis ,—Tile same aa the Cnmpas. Once a gient and powerfni tribe in the 
forcsta east and Eorth of Ciiico^ espoeially in and Dtjar the valley of Santa 
Ana. They arc mentioned in dm Quichua drama of Olhintay, and the 
eastern divisLon of the empire of the Incas waa culled Antt-Snjfu. Tliey 
were renowned for tlieir ferocity. They wear a long robo secured found the 
waist, with a hota for the head, and two others for the iimia Their long 
hair hangs down over their shouldors, and the boat of a toucan on n bunch 
of featlicTs is auspended os an oniameut round thair necko. Their u’oapoim 
consist of clubs, bows and ottowb. They are closely allied to the Ohunchos. 
They wander in the forests about the head waters of the Ui;aytth and its 
tnhutariesL They have gmxl features and pkosunt couutenauccs. See 
Campas, Oarcitasso de la V^ega, Li, cap. 2; jSarmiVm'o, 142 ; Qml. Jitiitet, 
vi ; Casiilnau, iv, p, 290; PiiitfiontU ; Zeigado, 

AtUives. —A branch of the Putumayits. Velamf* 

Aoguii .—A trilm of the Biver t’auami, Fcmm, 

Apamas .—A tribe of the Kivera Panl and GmJpapo, Martins, 

Apanios ,—The second tribe from the moutli of the Ifiver Gunoria, the head waters 
of which wore said to bt occupied by the Aumaous. A branch of the great 
Ttipi nation* Acafla, J MaHias; Meroast l, p 149* 

Aparia ,—An Indian chief in whoso territory Orellana built his brigantine* The 
Spaniards left the village of Aparia on the 4t]i of April, and reached the 
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mouth of the Biver Putumayu on the 12 th of May, going down etream. 
fferrcra. 

ApcnarU .—A tribe of the River Jutay» Martim „■ PeNiw. 

AjKra ,—A tribe of the River Amazon helow the mouth of the Bladeira. 
Acht^a, p. 117. 

Apiacoi. —-A tribe of the Gran Cliacm Lozano. 

Apiacara .—siuaU tribe of the Tapajoa, higboT up than the MuTvimcm^ TJioy jjo 
quite naked and wear tlie hair short. Chatull ^; M. Sm^A. p, 352, 

Apiitages ,—Same as Go, 

Apolisias .—Civtiised Bolivian tribe of Apolobamba^ Pritiot ; h 50* 

Aponarieis .—A tribe on the lUo N^gro, now nearly if not quite extinct. Martins; 
Prmin. 

ApotaM.—A tribe on the Rivct XlMUeunda. i'cnna. 

ApuntuLS .-—A cannibal tribe on the upper part of the River Fuim Serafim says 
they are constantly attackiiig the Cocqtaas Indiana settled there. 

A quirt*. —Mr. Chandleas met with a tritw with no special name* at tho head 
waters of the Aquirij a tributary of the ihjruBL It is distinct from the tribe 
next below them on the river, the Captekonts, both in feature and language. 
The A^irittz obtain iron from the Manftenerxs on the Pams, qhlI use a geXKl 
many words. The Taaorua or chief wcam a poncho and huod 

exactly of the fashion. They have ilogi, but no otlier domeati- 

cated aniuials. Their Mbaz are genemlly of peidvba or cedar. Ckaudlttz. 

A ralonag.: — {Pnnet .) 

Arahop^pts .—A branch of the Tapu. lltmu, I* p, 149. 

Aracajus .—A tribe on the Urubuouara, in the neighbourhood of Alineirini and 
Montalegre. Martin*. 

Ara^winayag ,—Sco CarahapaTtas^ 

AraJtva not ,— {I^inof.) 

Arttonas .—Same as Caciiuut. An extetirive tribe on the northern bank of the 
MayU’Tata (Madrc dc Ilioe) r Armentin describee them &a very gentle, 
inclined to intercourse, and remarkably white oomplexioned. Paz gives a 
vocabulary. Church; Armtntia ; Bmns; Prinet; Chervin ; Faz. 

Arap^irmuL—A branch of the CAu/ui/m. iZerrets. 

Arrtpa*Mfa.—A tribe of the Rio Negro. fFh/farc, 

Ara^tu*.—tribe on tlie Rio Kegru who were among the fimt eettlcrs at the 
Portuguese town of Barra. jS^irwor'a tw/c*. 

Arara *.—A very heroe tribe on the lower Madeira and between that river and the 
Tapqjofi, witli no aottlud babltaliona. They do not plant manioc. They 
engage m deadly wars with tho MunJruena Mariitoi, 

Aroin or Afosnirta—On the Marcapata River. The chiefs are called Uauiri*, 
The women beautiful Nortitrukiotfi ; Lartahurtf iv, 402. 

Araufi *,—A tribe on the River Jurmk 

Arautai *.—Probably the same as Bates's Aravti*, Martiva. 
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Ara^cuA, —See Udrai/caA. 

Araj/£K .—A tribe on the soathem tributaries of the Aragiiaj. 

Arnzas . — A branch of the Simiffaei^ ATionimo^ Felnseo. 

Arfiaa .—A branch of the yamAns between the Napo and Nanay* Vciatea; 
Villavieeticio, 

AnkaiTuis . — tribe on the Bio Negro and on the up|)er waters of Borne of ifca 
tribatariea. They make war upon other tribes to obtain prisonere for food 
In their religioua ideas they resemble the Uaup/s. WaUacc, p. 508. 

—A tribe of the San Simao, a tributary of tlie IlincjL MarliuA, 
AriqntTuiA.—^. trilie of the Putumayu, according to Spix, but probably the samo as 
the Arrk'tiina^, also on tlie Mailaira, Bpix und Martius, iii, p. 1136 ' /Vjjtm. 
ArtnahvtM.—A tribe now extinct or nearly so, at the »ourtn?s of the AtiairimpncA. 
J/iir/aiML 

Amiv^tht* or majrs.-^n the PichJs and Himncabamba. See 

Aro(t9.—A bmnch of the gtisat Tupv tribe, at the month of the Parfi. if™, i, p. 14&. 

j4tw^—See Amyct. 

Aroequis or Marked on Fritz's map <1707) near the north shore of 

the Ania^ans, and below the month of the Rio Negro, called also by the 
Portuguese OrdJmfos, or long eora FrUz's map; Manita. 
j4rumtK.^A tribe on the Jnrua Ponnu. 

Azsai Tfipfntja *.—See JurU and VaiyiMmus. 

MogmtU &.—A tribe of the Marafion preached to between 1638 ami 1688. 
Boihigxuz; Vdasco^ 

AtsfihTtaca-Guaray . — Between the Tuambari and the Tamixipata They speak the 
Pana language. They wear bark shirts without sleeves, and ait? armed with 
bows and arrow* They are not nuinoroua Cluuming diapodtioDs and 
affectionate nutnres. Very cleanly in their iiahits, listhing every day. 
Splendid awinuners, and adepts at spearing fish. Fcrdtathidld; Bemaocki 
AtvaiA ,—A tribe on the Putumayu. Amna, p. &9. 

-rffurtnm—A tribe on the Aragarmtubo. AniAa, p. 106 
Annares .—A branch of the Uyiaras. FAasoo. 

Atorira*—See Abigiraz. 

Amiiaifo,t,~^A tribe marked on Fritz's map (ITOT) between the tJcayal and 
Yavail 

Avijirfjs,—^^^ Abijiraz. 

AyacaTTs.-^A branch of the /quitw. PVfasM, 

Ayapas,—i^Prince.) 

Batzakazts . — A tribe near the sonrceci of the Juruena. Martins. 
fiMcn/nVya—A tribe with V'ery whito skins near the Bouroea of the River Xitign. 
Aflrirtiwi 

Batruris ,—A tribe of the River Arinos. 

Biuttnaz .—A tribe of the Rio Negro, now extinct or nearly eti. jlTarifua 
Baibtuuiis ,—A tribe of the River Jnrua. Pmna, 
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Baniiras,^A tribe of the River laaima, of the same famil 7 as the Lams. Spntce, 
WW/fert, p. 529. 

—See ifoyoJv^iHW. 

BaTrU .—Au iiDi»ottaat tribe on the upper part of the .Rio Negro^ the Coasiquiari, 
and the head waters of tlje Pacimoni and Marainl The word Rarre meaua 
comrade, but it appears to be moderiL Spnics gives eight branches of the 
Barrd tribes as follows:— 

Batria, Mandanaeae, Cumpisaiuu, Fa^fnonaris^ 

TahithanaSj MaMacas, Taruinita, 

The Barrfy are said to be abeorbing the kindred nations, and since the 
beginning of the last century their language has become, uitliout any ai<l 
of missionaries, the general language of the Indians of the Orinoco above 
the cataracts, of the Cassiqiiiari, of the Rio Negro, and of many of tlie 
tributaries of these rivers. The reason for this appears to bo found in the 
character of the Barr^ Indian hiineelf, who is more active* more amorous, 
more uproarious, and more pugnacious ihan auy of his neighbours. The 
headquarters of the BarrM was, and may still be, at Sau Carlos del Rio 
Negro, and people of that nation are scattered over the whole Cassiqiiiarian 
region, even to Maypures on the Orinoco. Spruce made a vnoabulary of the 
Barr^ language, which he says is really melodiousw i^oTvede wo/rs. 

BatiuieoA, — {Prinee.) 

JkUuicos. —A branch of the Mnambisas. 

Bauhttna*. —A tribe of the Uaupci Wallace. 

JiauT€S.—A tribe of the Maco$ Indians near the River Itenez. Tiicy killed Father 
lk>mm in 1702, Settled in the missions of Concepcion and San Joaquin, 
ffrrvas; Arffcr; PnHr<!. 

JS^iWra,—A tribe of the River Jurua, Ptann. 

Bazorocas. —A branch of the Chiguilas. ifrrtxu ; Pnnee. 

Becabtut ,— A branch of the Aguaricos on the Nape. AcuilUj p. 74 \ FeUt^* 

Befosos .—Same as MeUayuAyos, 

Beioatroa .—A brancli of the Papayas. VeioMO. 

BilclAA.^-^e VUelat. 

BietTKOt .—A brancli of the Liuitos. VeloMc, 

BoanAris .—A branch of the Uaupds. Pemu^ 

Bceeu. _A tribe of the River Paeaxa, see CAmhoeas, Amfla, p. 120. 

Bohocoau. —(fVincr.) 

BoUpae .—A branch of the iWiwoa ffervas; Prince. 

Benamuatfea. — {Prince.) 

Bw^zs and /fenTia—Brunches of the Chiquitoa, IferxHxs. 

Boras .—A tribe on tho Igaru^pamna, and on the Putumayu, very bostik, 
Larrabure, xv, 640,403 ; Hardenburg. 

Boros. —(Prince.) 
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Borores .—A tribe hostile to the Portuguese, near the sources of the Uruguay. Martius. 
Boioeudoo .—A Brazilian tribe on the Tocantins with a very low tj'pe of skuIL 
Hfrvas; Moreno. 

Bugiz .—A tribe on the Biver Jutay. Martiuz. 

Burais .—A tribe on the River Amazons, lielow the mouth of the Madeira. 
Acutla, p. 117. 

Bus ,—A tribe on the south side of Uic River Pani. Afariius, 

Busquipanes,^Soe Capanahuas. 

Cabaros .—A tribe on the River Tocantins. Hertat. 

Cahinas .—A branch of the Moxos. Herras ; Prinoe, p. 79. 

Cabiru-u^Ad/ururts .—A tribe near the sources of the Jamary. Mar/itts. 
Caburieenas .—A tribe of the CaburL Prnna. 

Caoa Tapuujas .—See Juris. 

Cachieuaras —A tribe on the south bank of the Amazon, same as the Cuehiffuama,'ti 
Aeufla, p. 55. 

Carhivos —See Cacbibos {Sala). 

Caduveos. — (Prince.) 

Caguarans ,—A trilje of the Araganutuba. AcufUt, p. 105. 

Cahans .—“ Men of the woods.** See (hianans. 

Cakuachcs .—A branch of the Jeveros. Vdasto. 

Cahuamares ,—Same as Cahuaehes. 

Cahunpanaet,—{Prince.) A tribe of the Upper Manaiion. Visited by Jesuits. 1644. 
Cahuayapiiit .—A tribe of the Rio Negro. AeuAa, p. 110. 

CaidulUu. — (Prince.) 

CaijUorades.—A branch of the Chiquitos. Hetras ; Prince. 

Caishianas .—A tribe in the forest near the Tonantins. A' branch of the Shumanas. 

They only number about 400 souls and are very debased. Bates, ii, p. 273. 
CaUagnes .—See Abipones. 

Calliseeas .—Same as Cashibos. 

Camararts .—A tribe wandering between the Rivers Jamary and Camararas. Martins. 
Camaticas, — (Prince.) On the Tombo and Ene. 

Camavos-^A tribe of the MaraAon preached to between 168b and 1727. Velasco. 
Cambebas .—Portuguese name for Omaguas. 

Cambocas .—A branch of the great Tupi tribe in the bay east of the mouth of the 
Tocantina Martins. 

Campas.—Same as the Antis. They are said by Velasco to be descended from 
Inca Indians. Marked on Fritz's map (1707) near the head waters of the 
Ucayali Velasco; Hervas, i, p. 262; UnfubaH; Delgado; Prince; 
Sotomayor; Sala. Sola gives a Campa vocabulary. Lorrabure gives their 
localities on the Apurimac, Pangoa, Porene» Pichis, Upper Ucayali, and 
on the Vilcamayu from the Chuguaris to the Camisea. They are muscular, 
good canoe men, the women beautiful The men wear a diadem of flowers. 
(See Antis.) Larrabure, xv, p. 403. 
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Camper'^i ,—See Gi7ni«5rtA 

—A tiibe met wltti in the end of the eighteenth century near the mouth 
of the Napa They were docile humane, hut very serious end circum* 
spect. Mem^ de toa Vircyes, vi, p. 144. 

Cmutcur^^A branch of tlie Moxoa^ Merem. 

Canetmaris .—tribe of the Rivera Junia and Puim Serafim naje that they are 
caombalB^ are tnet with in the upper part of the Furua* and ara cotistanUy 
attacking the villages of Cocoma Indians tliere. But Manuel llrbino found 
the Canaiiiaris on the HyuacA an afHuent of the Purus, [leaceful and 
agricuUumL The force of die mtion is on the Curunialui, a iributwy of 
the Purus. Chundlcaa gives a few words of theif langnsgn They use 
crowns of feathers, iB, p. 1183 IkUcs, ih p. 878; 

Cfidrullea; ; ^7r^^ni>. 

Cttfiyaparanyas ,—A savage tjribc of the Madeira. Heath. 

CeDiichanas.—Bee Canuianaji. 

Caniaiaiuie .—A branch of the Jtforaj. They are settled in the mission of San Pedro. A 
vocabulary of their language was mado by Dr. Heath, Hervm; KetUr ^ Bmih. 

CajKinahuaJi .—A tribe ou the Ucayali, lietween the StAcis find Mayorumui^ with 
whom they ai-e always at war. They go quite naked and are said to He a 
bold race; but they have no canoes, are not nuuMrous, and are consequently 
not much fearetl. Dr. Girbal mmie two unaucceseful eJCpetlitious in search 
of them from Sarayacu, in the early part of 1723. They eat their dead like 
Chs CWttmw; and their houses are very large, maiij rounlics living together. 
They are marked on Frirz's map (1707) between tlio Ucayali tmd Yavuri. 
There is a picture of a Cetpamkua in the Report of the Viceroy Gil 
Tahooda y Letuoe. ifew, de h$ Virryca, vi, p. 135; FnU'a wap; Menmrio 
Pcruajio, No. 3Bl; Smylk, p. 225; SAomayor; Pnnec. 

Capetlumes .—A tribe ou tho Aquiri, a main tributary of the Purus. They Uve away from 
the river bonks, and do not use canoes, but rafts, ITie Capehmi* of Prince. 

Capuejms .—A tribe of the liid. Penno; ChandIrM. 

CarabuyonaA .—A tribe of the River AminLous, below the mouth of the Basumru, 
a branch of the Japura. In Acuua^s time they wera divided into the 
following sixteen branehea 1 — 

CaratfufiiMis, Pocoaiias, VraffUTW, Mofiucttrtt/mnSi Qttcr^its^ CotocetfuiTtivf, 
hloacaranos, QuinctrupianiLA, Tuinajnayjuutf 

Araguanttyiuutf MariyuyanoJ!, Ftiriharm, Fariiccr^twors, 
6'Hjnarw!Ti*oyaiicMj Curuanana. 

Tliey used bowa and arrows, and had iron tools obtaiuetf from other tribes 
who traded with the Dutch in Guiana. AcviUij p. 108. 

Curagnanoji .—See Carabuyancts^ 

CoTunyan .—A hrauch of the 6 'AumcAo^ iit the hirusts of Curavaja. PiTitejitgi; 
Faol i/ficoy; Prma. 

Carapachoi .—See Caithihos. 
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CarapaTm,.-A trite oa tte Kio “">1 » '^’8® 

p. liO, , 

(7amyfls.—A tribe on the weat aide of the Aragmy nver. 

earning, or C««o«tM.-A laco of dwarfs on tte River Juria Cosf&Mo. 

£fori 7 »anos.-A trite near tJ.e source of the Tromtetes, pethoF ‘he same as the 

Carabii^mai of Acuna. 

A tribe on the iladara near the They u^vdl themaeWea out 

by eatiou earth, but am othcr^viae strong and healthy. The men wear beads 
of hard WOO.I round their necks, and totU faabBDcd mund their wrists and 
ankles. They are not aimiemus* According to Spix tltey are met with on 
the Jama. A chief named Onriptiua is mentioned by Orelliuia. They aro 
marked on Frits's map (1707) near the Rio Bmneo. Martlim mentiona them 
08 a branrii of the gD-at tribe of and as wandering near the sourm^t 

of tlie Rio Negro, Trumbetas, and F-esKiuibo. He says tliiit tins md the 
preceding trilio are of Carih origim Orrifanei in Ffrrrm; .drfiJIa. pw IQt ; 
S^rix, ill, p. USJJ ifortiiw; AWfrf r Prin^. 

C(mutnm.—Se& Janmaai. IViiz'o mtip ; Miirtim ; p. 295s 

Casabcfi .—i ■ u 
Ctu/tiios, Cislluasi, or Carajyitht^-'nie word Oistute uieans u vampire bat in the 

Pansluiauage. A trite on iba west side o! the Ucayali, as far as the head 
waters of the Rivore Pii«tui ami Aguatya. and on the east, side of the 

Paohitea. In 1651, Fatter Cavallero resided ior some rime m their 

eonntrv. but they killed the priests who were left tteie by him. In 1061, 
ttey iove Fatter Tineo away, and in 1704 tlioy kiltel mid ate Father 
(ieromnio de lua Pdm. lu 1744, they joined the famous daau Ssntos, iw 
Indian who had been outraged by the Spaniard* at .Ayacaobo, lie 
destroyed all the missions of the Certo de la Sal, near Tarma L ntil lately 
no one dared W venture among them, and they live ecatterid about m the 
forests like wild beast*. Tte majority of them Uve on the Pachitea, which 
they navigate on rafts. Tliey ate' said to te cannitels, but Uirbtd and 
UaiiBondi doubted this, and the latter thinke that it they aU theit old 
neoide it is more from raUgions supendilion ihnn from cmelty. The men 
^e beards and wear long frocks. Tlie women go naked untU they are 

married, aftor whieh time they wear a waist eloth Tte men are ve^ 

dentoraus in hunting. When one of ttom is pomuilig tlio chase in tte 
womi* and liears another humor iiuiUting tte ery of an mn^, he 
immediately makts tte same ory to entiee lum i^,^and, if le la o 
another trite, te kills him if te can, and fas is alleged) earn ten. The 
Ondifteaie In a state of hostiHty with all tlieir neighbours. They teve 
tewi liousfS and live bilsud away tom tte rivers during to ramy season, 
to in the dry time they resort to to river b^ Their woapoira am 
dubs, knees, tews, and armwa A Viceroy of I'ora, m li96. reported to 
hia Government that the* CBsitte were as while as Gormnns, with long 
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beards, and that they went quite naked. There is a picture of a Cnshibo 
in the Boport of the Viceroy Gil Taboada y Lomos. Tlie uiissionar}’ Girbal 
was astonished at the beauty of their women. Father Calvo has visited 
the Cashxbos several times since 1857. Mem. de los Vireyes, vi, p. 130; 
Girbal ^^S.; Smyth; Herndon; Raimondi; Sala; Sotomayor, 

Oasuas. — (Prince.) 

Ca/anices. —Indians of Uio Icuain, tributary of the Mucuim falling into the Ihirus. 
Larrahure, xv, 406. 

Cataquinas. —See CcUuquinas. 

Calauuixu. —A tribe ou the Jorua, evidently the same as the Catauxis, Spix und 
Afartius, iii, p. 1183. 

Catauxis. —A tril»e on the River Purus, 16 to 30 days voyage up. They liave 
houses, sleep in luuomocks, and cultivate manioc. They go naked, wearing 
rings of twisted liair on their wrists and ankles. They Jisc the blow-cane 
and poisoned arrows. Tlie canoes ore mode of the liark of a tree. Thev 
use the powder of the roasted seeds of the Acacia Xiopo as a narcotic. 
They cat forest game, tapirs, monkeys, and birds; and they ore cannibals, 
eating Indians of other tribes. They are numerous and warlike. Acufia 
called them Quatausis. They are also mot with on the upper TefK. between 
the Jurua and Purus, and between the Purus and the Alaiieira, especially on 
the Mucuin. Chandless dcacribes them as a fine, handsome tribe, free from 
the puru-puru skin disease, and remarkably clear complexioned. He says 
that they are warlike if attacked, and prompt to guard their own; but by 
disposition peaceful and industrious, fond of agriculture, and even of 
manufacture. Their manioc flour is gootl, their pottery very neat, and 
omamente<i with geometric patterns, Acuila, p. 107; Mariitts; Sprueds 
notes; JVatlaee; Boies; Chandless, 

Caiianas. —A tribe on the River Purus said to have come from tlie west. 
Chandless. 

Calonyos.^I*rinee.) 

Catuquinas. —A tribe of the River Jurua, They use the blow-cane and poisoned 
arrows, as well as bows and arrows; and they live on monkeys, fish, and 
snakes. Spix und Afartius, iii, p. 1184; Bates, ii. pp. 241 and 379. 

Cavanas. —A race of dwarfs on the River Jurua, only four or five spans high. One 
of them was seen by Von Spix at PorA (see Careanas). Spix, iii, p. 1183 • 
Penna. 

Cauaxis. —A tribe of the Rivers Junia and Jutay. Penna, 

Cauiaris. —A tribe of the Japura. Penna. 

Caupexes. —A tribe in the Brazilian province of Matto Groeso. Martius. 

Cautarias. —A tribe on the river of the same name, a tributary of the Itenez. Martius, 

Cauxanas. —A tribe between the Putuinayu and Japura who are said to kill their 
first-bom children. They eat alligators. Spix und Martius, iii, p. HgR . 
IVallaee, p. 511. * 


of the Valley of the Amazaiu. 
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One of the tribea of the Madro de Dios, and on the Jlivars Tahuamann or 
Orton, and Mauuripi, Sotoe of them are gathered iu a mifiaion on the 
Beni. They ore said to be the same as the Aroffna^ Chu^nh ; Armenlia, 
p. 50. 

Camnmos. —(iVi'n«.) 

Cayana6.^A tribe of the liiver Madeinu AeuiUi, p. 117» 

(JaycL^)ns .—A tribe on a river of the eaine name in li^uador. £aeuTco. 

Caynhabm.—A branch of the Moxoa. Tlielr chief was called FaytUi. They ate 
settled in the rowidon of Exaltaoion de la Santa Cruz. They are excellent 
iKKitmen. Dr. Heath collected a vocabnlary of their Inuipiage, J?fi» 
Beechreibunyen; Keller ; Sealh; Fr^inct* 

Cericuma ^.— A triba of the Yaimpiri. 

Chac (^.—Savages on the west side of the Hamord down to the Beni ; 

Armentiv^e timp ; iViweff, 

Chaiif .—A brunch of the Chepeot^ VeloKO. 

Cluiintas .—A Lril>e of the Yavari Pinna. 

Chamacoco9 .—( Friner.) 

Chetmaroe. —(i’n'ure.) 

Chttrnituras .—See Ajuatuis (^Frvia). A tribe of the Upper Maradoti. 

UAnna-A’inalundfoa—(/Vrucc) 

CAmwa.—A people of the Gmn Chacu, In former times they were enslaved, after 
wars with the Chiriguavet*. but afterwardfl, mnltiplying, they freed them¬ 
selves, and went to live apart in the neighbourhood of Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra. Hervas ; Prine*; UAemn* 

CfLapQi .—A branch of the pKaviayjuta. They wander along tlie banks of the raataaa 
river, and tietweaii that river and ihe Moronan Badr^uei; Vdaoso / 
VUlaviocncio^s map. 

Chapemirait. —(iVt«iv).) 

ChaTenles .—A numerous and widely spread tribo on the banks of the Araguay and 
Tocantins. Marline. 

Chatiiiae .— A tribe of the River Ynvari. Penna. 

Ckat^los, —A branch of the Ayuariws. Velasco. 

UAayrtvto.—Indians of the Upper Marafton of the first rabajuimry epoch, IfiSS- 
1683. ChayariUs was a village containing about 390 inhabitants on the 
left bank of the River Panmapiiros. Jlodriyitaj Fukacc,* Jlcrma. i, 
p, 202; Fainumdi; Prince. 

Chtduas .—f Prince,) 

Chcpenaquiu.—A branch of the Chcpm. Velasco. 

Chtpeos, _numerous tribe of the Marmlon of the first misaionary epoch. 

Potirigttes / p. 389 ; Vtlasco, 

Ckiscyes.—{Prince^ 

C’AVirtraa-*A tribe of the River Jutay. Mariint ; 

Ckickw, Or,jmM,-A trite vt the Gran Chfteu met with tetwean the C»mj»o«« 
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and Guau^nis, in a very inacceseibb country, Tlier dreas la clotJi Tn.uie 
from llama wool, and Are said to work in silver miuoa Tho Incas emplotod 
iheiu on this work, and it seferaB probable that they composed one of the 
NiluMas or colonies of the Inm. They live peaceably with another tribe 
of Indians calbl amrumitta^ They cultivate the land, and come down to 
the Eiver Bermejo to fish; bat are very careful to prevent tJie Sjjaniardfl 
from discovedn^ a road iuto their counlry'. Th*y ftn* called Oryj<mc^ from 

the “ Orejonco nobles del Cnzco/ or nobles of the Incsa. Lazam * 
Hrrtas, ' 

ChiUivos ,—A irilte in the Dolivioii proviiico of Caisiiilican. Ev'ans. 

Chimanas. —A tribe of the Ki^Tx Yavari Mattim ; /Vwjwl 

—^See Mocdr^nes. 

—See Jihahiimn, 

Chipieas ,—A Ucayali tribe. Prinjc^. 

Ckipma«at.~'ne mwt trite reacted 1.y tte Inca Tuim Tupannui. 

SarmitJito, * ^ 

A Dumeroue grocj, of tiitea in tte province of Santa Cm* <Je la Sicm 
in Bulirin. and tetween tte head watere of tte Kivers llaniotd and Itcin)*’ 
Tl.ey arc conaidered aa minora hj the Boliviai. Govermnent, and tte^ 
cultivate cotton and aiigarcane. Their prodnce ia aold for tte tencfit of 
thecoinniunity.anda fund ia farmed for the relief of the inh'rtn and aged. 
Tte word Bitama very email in Spmhili, a name vhich waa giveti 

to tlieee Indians by tte early Spaniards for the following reaiion. IVlien 
the oonntiy woa first invarlod, the Indiana fled into tte foreais; and tho 
Spantanla came to Uieir atendaned hnfa, where the dooiwaje were so ex- 
ceeiiingly low that the Indiana who had lied were auppoaed to he dwarfs. 
Their houaea are built of adobes, and thatched with ooame gtaaa. They 
manafaotiiro their own copper boilers for mahing sugar, aud tlicy umleratoud 
several trades. They siso weave ponehos, use liaronioeks, and make straw 
bats. Tl.ej are very fond of singing and dancing, and seldom qnarrel 
among themselves. Tliey are a peaceful race. When a VAi^aii Indian 
takes a fancy to wearing striped trousers, he phints a row of white and a 
row of yellow cotton. Should he wish for blue, he plants a row of in^iga 
The heart-leaveil Sixa ordlatat grows wild areund him. the vanilla bean 
scento the d.»rway of his hut. whUe coffee and cocoa trees rfnwlo it. 
The CMjuito group of Indians is divided into forty trilics: 6Afri«,u„ 
r<K». itoros. r«teoM, Tanaqpihis. j-„»m.*rs. Jbo»mJ 

Toum««t, Cv^. Quimoma«,' 
jf„roUKa». Cuenrara 

^teems. AV™™, Quapa^ Vaduyitea, 

TitntjehM, Ttmtmbag, Tom&fnoSj Pamna^ ^ * 

Iheso trites apeak seven diflerent langnages. eaUed r«pocare«. 
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Poitnnm. Paicoivfia, QuUernom, ZuTacarigma^ Mmtcoai, tlte latter being the 
most prevalent Dr. Utbaro lias some ren^arke on tho ChuptUo knguagea 
uid lisw or wonk iS-mw i, p. 158; CaiUiwiu iii, p. 217; MaHitu; 

G<hbQn, p. 134 J le^ihatn ; Chtrnn. 

Chinapenaa ,^ — f PrinixS} 

CAirtoxu,”See Goahint^, ^ „ i— 

Chirigmiias.-A tribe of the Gnui Chwn neareat to the cnntmea of Bolivia 
Bpeflking n Cmaram language, and supposod to be a branch of that wide¬ 
spread nation. When the Incsa conqaererl them tliey were indiflcriminato 
cannibals; ond in 1571 they n&pulaed the invimion of the Spaniards lai by 
the Vioeroy Tcledo in [^iton. They wear a bine wafer-like ornftiuent on 
the up[«r Up. Their women are eJtempt from servile omployment Their 
rengeifl from Santa Rosa to the Eivor ikrmcjo. near Tp4*yft. ir S. to 
22“ S. GarciliUaodela Ytga ; ; Cjtfrriii, i, p. 32; XosrtKO, JVI/<wA», 

C3tirwmiM;«w £—A tribe of tlm BoUsdan Gian Ciieen. Peih'^i, V 
ChiripiinoK^A tribe on the head waters of the Cureray, nUamcttuAo's map. 
ChiidipfVi .—A tribe in the Argentine Gran Chacu. Pdimhi 
Chdo^r».-A tribe of the Hnaibga, on the left l«ink. The name innst liave been 
given them by the Spaniards. They wore first met with by the FranoKajis. 
in lfi76, in the forests near the Huallsga, who eBtahliahed them in misaion 
vilhi‘H*fl. They are now fouinl in tho villages of Monrvan. Uchus» Tocaohe^ 
and Pachiia on the Huallsgiu 'HMor skin is a dark brewn, they have sluny 
black liair, acarcely any beard, arched nose, and high cheek-lwaea. They 
oonsider thomaolves groat doctors and are very flupcisiitigua. Tliay are 
proud, perverse, and fond of a wild life; tonrageous. cheerful, good tonqiered, 
and ftobet, Tliey use the blow-csne, called by tho Spaniaids (wMab/t. hy 
the Portuguese and by tlio Indians paeum. It is made of a 

long straight piece of wood of the chouto palm, about 8 feet long, ami 
2 inches in diameter near Uie mouth end, tapering to lialf an inch ut the 
ejttreinity. The arrow is mwle of any light wood, alnioat a foot Jong* A 
™il ma'rksnmn will kUl a small bird at tliirtyer forty paces witJi a;nicn«4, 
Raimondi sap that the are idle, md pass a great part of their day 

drinking ttuiiato, but that they are expert hunlt-re with Gie etrrhalanii, 
Mercant^ No. 51; Pikppig. h, V 320; Mertuhn; 


The least 


*S^ifo; Girhal MS. 

UWfiw*— 

Ch&nUiderGf.—{PnTvx.) 

6'Aorelw,—Soutli-caat of the on the loft bonk of the ihkomayn. 

civilised tribe of the Cliacm Chernri, h V 140* 
aw/nmmui.—A bniocli “f ■' 

Ckufias.—A btaueli o! tlw AijuarvMi. relaia). 

ChiimanAt, —(Prince,) i # n 

Chu^.-A nuni^iL. .md formidabk poup of triks to the eutward of Cnioo 
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and Tarma, fir«t reduced to eubjecticn by the bca Tinwic YupanquL They 
are said,, bv Velofice, to be doocetided From Inca indiaiiB. Tbo^ to the 
eastward of Cmi5u ore divided ioto three bFanch tribes—i/bar/ii/wy™ ; 
TuifJituTis ; Sirtniyris. In MorcttpaU and Caiavaya there are two other 
branches— Cttran^, Sti^himants. 

They call their chiefs Ht^ayris. General Miller, in 1835^ met with a chief 
and aome of the Hu*irAipayriA m the mouthtia of Paucartotoba whero the 
Pviver Hadre de Dios takes its rise. Their Intt waa well bidlt on a rising 
ground, wall 6 feot high, and a good straw roof. The /Twayn, or clnof, was 
5 feet 10 inches high, well made, «£ good cast of feature, and a jovial 
disposition. These Indians arc afmid be in alter darkness for fear of 
evil apirita. They cultivate maize* yucaa, plantains, and pine-applea. They 
Uve in long huts, twenty pemons in each, and wander for longues through 
the nmtted forest in search of game. They have no religion whatever* bury 
their dcofl in their huts, and are fierce, cmcl* and uiitanioiible. 

The Chunchosof the forest near Tarina are quite indepeiidant, very Eieroe 
and formidable, Garcittmsoiit ta fiya, i* vii, 14 ^ S(i™iVjiiro*p. 143; VeJajtsa; 
OtHerat MitUry vi, p, 182; Von. Tsekudi ; Mftrkham - Cuzco and 

Zimn” and siv, Gibhm ; 

^Kunipiec ,—A trilw of the Gran Cliacu botwcou the Bio Grande and Bermejo* 
They are said to bo descended from Spaniards* and are verj" peaceful and 
courteous* and they cultivate midze, besides their f<KHl derived from hsldug 
and bunting, TJiey go quite naked, and are constantly at war with the 
Jttirt# and Moco^iei^ but live in friendship with four other tribes who ap|jear 
to be of the same origin, and who resonible eaoh other closdy—tlie Tc^eie^, 
QitamalcaJt, and VtUlm.. Xefam 

ChitTtiaqwtruSy —Sams as tlie i^rroa 

Chuntis .— 

ChurUuruv. —A hrancli of the Jeverot, JtodriyHei; Vdateo. 

CkuTitvuUaik’-^Soe Chieha^ 

CAiwcos,—A tribe of the Tloallaga* established in a uiisaion village by the 
Pmnciscan Friar Lugaudo in 1631. Meriftiriu Fentano. 

Cingacack^tsca^^A tribe suppoeed to have been descended from Inca Indians; now 
extincL Vetasco^ 

Cionia, —A trilw on the Pntuinayit. Hardmlnirg^ 

Cipoa .—A small and friendly tribe on the Tapada, a tributary of tiko Pams, 
Tliey are very industrious, Chandic^ 

CiruA. —A tribe on tho Solimoens, now probably extinct. Martint^ 

CiuTfa .—A tribe ol the Biver Pastasa. li&drigiuz, 

C7t7w/M,—A tribe of tlie River Japirran Fenna, 

Uoahunaa ,—See CaAana, 

Coaia-Taptiujas .—A tribe of the Biver durua* reported to have short Uih, Von 
Spir^ iii*p, 1183; Caatctnaii. 
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mCoearnilh ^—A branuh ef the Co&mas aettLed at tAmuiA on the Himllagai. Thej 

I are ^azy and addicted to drink* but good canoe-teen* Modriffuet; Jiamondi; 

[ Vd&ss!}; Larnthtrt { 

jCoamn^, Oncttma^^ or Cocavtixs .—tribe of the Mam non and Lower Huallaga of the 
hrat luisBiotiary epoch, 1G3S-S3. Spruce suggests that they are a renuiant 
of the Tupluamlto^ Their province waa colled hy the mhoionarice Lii Oran 
Cotoma, They built their huts round a beautiful lake near the mouth of 
the Hmdlagit, where Father Lucero eatabliahed a Tnisdon, In 1681 they 
were still in the habit of eadeg their dead rolations aud grltiding tlieir 
bones to put the powder into their fermented liquor, Tlioy said it v^*as^ 
better to be inside a friend than to be uwallowed up by the cold earth. In 
1830 they moved from laguua to If an to* at the mouth of the tTcayalL 
They are bolder than inofit of the civtlbed Indians, ami they carrj' on vi^ar 
with the eavage ^fayQn^nas, WHicn the Brazilian expetlilien explored the 
liiver Purus in 1853* the leader of it reported that tbs la^t seven villagca on 
that river* extending to the extreme limit of .navigation^ were Luliabitsd by 
Cocowai, but Mr, Obondless bee since shown that these were not Cocomut, 
but Muintiitteris. The language of tlie i^ a diidecti of* and very 

much resembles, the Tiipi, Bates sjieak? very highly of the Cbcemas as a 
shrewd, provident, bard working people, and they are good canoe men. 
Forppitjt Bnsct ii* p. 443; Htmebn, p* 176 ; jRodriffuts; Bates, il, p. 169 ■ 
Bprtiee^s iiates ; BaimondL 

CocTKiios,—A trilie of the dapuru anti Tcfle, iZiSeiVo,' Penm, 

C&entnas .—A tribe of the Japura, They arc* in general* small* etrong, and dark, 
with nothing ugreoahlu in their faces. Tliey tntenuurty very much among 
mlnticns, and Martius gives this as a cause of their degenerating* Their 
language* spoken through their noses, sounda ilieogreeable. Spix mtd 
Mnrtivt, iii, jx 1201^, Prnna. 

Cofiiitas .—A tribe of the Biver tTaup^ Ajumi, 

Cofane *.—A tribe in the fori^te, 66 leagues cost of Quito, at the heail watem of 
I ho Biver Agunrico, near the foot of Mount Cayombe. At the beginning of 
the 17th century they were very numerotis (15,4>00), They w ere preached to 
by Father Kafnel Ferrer from 1602 until they killed him iii 1611. They 
are now much reduced in numbers* and have lost their former tierce 
eharacter. They speak a hamh guttural language in live diolecta Pifawo ; 
Montesiiios ; FiffaiTtcejicw ; Servos. 

CohuIicLt .—^See Uav.pis. 

CohrnnaTes .—A tribe of the Marafloa. preached to bulweon 1727 and 1768* 

Colehaquies ,—A tribe of Tucuman and m the southeiti ])art of the Grau Chacti, 
They resisted the invasion of the Spamaids of Salta and Jijjuy very 
bravely, and were not entirely subdued until 1665. In 1669 tlioy followed 
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Pedro Boborqued in his crazy expeditScm m search of PaytitL Zosatio; 
ZhbrishaJiT^ 

CoUinae .—A tribe of the Kivors Jiirna and Yavari supposed to ba a branch of tfie 
TWw/wm. Petitut; li, pp, 199^ 395. 

Comahfi *.— 

CmmitortA ,—A hrauch of the Biitiiguei, Veiasto. 

Cbmania—A tribe of the Bio now nearly, if not extinct. 

Comavog .—A tribe eaid by Velasco to be deacended from the Inoa Indiana, preached 
to between I6S3 and 1727. VtltmiQ. 

Cvmgyoiuig. —(/Viflwf,) A hrarich of the Huitotos. on tliff Putuuniyu. 

Com^iutr ^—A tribe of the Bivor iJiitay. MttHixuL 

C'fwwjtaW—A tribe on the head watera of the Bl ver TlgtA Fi/JknMijctoV ‘map, 

Cotxrjorig .—A branch of tlM> Simigtitg. Vchs^ 

Co^ibot or Mnwxa ,—tribe of tike Parupa del Saemmeato and the buikd of the 
Ucayali. They were first visited by missionaries between 1683 and 1727. 
In 1665 soniD Franciscans came by Uie Pachitea and formed a mission 
amongst them, but these friniB wore killed, by the Ciiihibo&, In 1695 
Failter Bicter w^aa killed by the Cmv3kn. At present most of the CbnufW 
profess Christiamtyt thanks t to the exertions of Fathers Girbal and Plaza. 
They are quiet, tractable people. They paint their faces in red and blue 
stripes, and wear silver rings in their lips and noses. They ore good boatmen 
and hshermen. and are employed by the traders to collect sarsaparilla. 
They speak the Pana langUAgei They have very rough sldus, owing to the 
continual attacks of mootiiiitoea Tliey are marked on Fritz'amap (1707) on 
the eckSt side of the Ucayail Tliey are now chietly settled round ^‘S^yaeu. 
MtrcurUi Pcrwina; MS.; Fritz's map; F^/rMco; iTfrwwp, h p- 262^ 

Staytht p, 235 ; CaMduau ; HtTiidau^ p. 202 \ Xarra^tirr. 

CoMytiamoi .—A tribe of the Bivor Jutay. ..flcafia, p. 99 j Spix und MuriitUt iii> 
p. 1135. 

Canroyes ,— (I^riiux.} Head waters of tlie yucoru. 

A branch of the Jeveroa. VUUtvieenaw. 

Cambeca*. —(PriiKa.) 

—See Curgtus, 

Onddarat .—See Jfaao*, 

Cortaa*—( /Viitfie.) 

Coweons ,—A tribe of tlio Biver Uaupds. Wtiliucc^ 

CoronoA .—A tribe of the Biver Teffd. Pittciro. 

Coronados .— A tribe of the River Paataaa. lioflriffurA. 

Coriys ,—A small tribe between the Tocantins and Arsguay, divided into t«i 
branch tribes. Martins. 

Cotoa ,—See Orfjonea. 

Cotocariatnog .—See C'artdAiyanaa. 

Coiurias .—See Cuirias, 
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—See Uitttph* 

Cotartia ^—( /Viwif.) 

6 'm« 4 .—A tribe on l»otb aides of tb* TocAQlmB. m tbc North of (loya:;. A warlike 
people, 

Ou^vias .—^See Cocomnu. 

(Pri it£f,) 

Cvjchigiut ras .—A tribe of the lliver Pums. There is a tribe of the same niime on 
the Tocantins. AcuM, p 107 j Spir. tirtd Sfarlin^, lii* p. 7o, 

Cuci^a,—See Chiqi^Uot, 

CHcutaffji ,—See Cftujuiiog. 

r«mu«a—A branch of the Camaws. Vfltuco. 

Cftircji .—A branch of the JfewMWy/Mia 

CuiyacifK .—A tribe of the River Aguarico, VUia^icmcui'^* nutp 

OtitytiifOii .—A trit)c between the Agnarico (rod Putumayu. Fillavicnieio’i m<tp 

CidhfiA ^—A tribe of the Tavari, i/hrri'u* same as Colliims. 

Cnvincumnjis ,—tribe of the Hiver Japura. /Vaaa, 
f 'uvtarut'Vjiitfanit ,—See fTara&yjyaMoa 

Cit 7 wfi/arii.—A tribe of tlie River Purus. AcuRn, p. 107 ^ »Jt 4 f lii. 

p. 1175. 

f.’wwi(wraixi.—A tribe of the Santa Catalino in the Painpa del Sacramento. Smyih, 
p. 204. 

Cu 7 nirm^Raa—A tribe of the River SoIimoenB. /Vnatr. 

Ciiwis .—^A tribe of the Putmnayu. AtafU*, p 99. 

Cunitifianad. —(/"Wna',) 

Cmiiptuittms.—A branch of the .ftimfi# mbabiting llie head of tbe Pacimeuu River. 
Spruce. 

Cunji ^—A branch of the Avijir(i$, 

CHnurU .—A tribe at the mouth of the river up which the^Vniazons are said to live, 
called the NhauniDila. Acuha^ p. 122 1 Prunum 
Cunzeut. —(iViiitt*.) 

CupenoA —(PnW,) 

Cupua^ —(PrincK,) 

Cupinhana or Ant Indiana* A branch of the great Tupi nation near the mouth 
of the Amaaons. Martins, 

CtmuftHrms. —(f^rincr.) 

Cantfra.—(Prinoa) 

Caranoa.—A tribe of the Ucayali, said to bo a branuh of the Campos, Fr/tuox 
Citmnuru—^A trilw of the River Madeira Jewfla, p, 117, 
f7uTYiii u.—A tribe of the River Japura. Ppajtn. 

Vurontyts ,—A branch of the Zaparoi, Villarieencio p Tyhr, 
tV/rtisat-PapKii/cw.—*See Joris, 

6 ’Krc/na—A tribe i nhabiting the country [letwcan the EivexB Japum and Uaupe 
Vou XL u 
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They are short but very strougt wear Lbtir hair long and paint their bt^irios. 
The HJfiu wear a girdle of woollen threadi but the women go entirely naketh 
Their houses are circular witli walls of thatch and high eonical roofs. 
They reside in sjuall villages governed by a chief, and are long-lived and 
peaceable. They cultivate maize ami manioc. Tliey have no idea of a 
Supreme Being. Their language ia very guttural oud difficult to under’ 
stand. a,s they keep thek teetli close together when speaking. Latham 
gives twenty-two Carton wtitds. There w a tribe of the Banic name on 
the Teffi? Biver. and J/ttriitrA, iii. p. 1222; Eikiro; WoUitm; I^thaut. 
Curifin ^—A tribe between the Xiugu and I’ocantinfl. Martiui. 

GMriatiA .—A tribe marked on Fritz's map {1707) between the Itivetu Madeira and 
Tapajoa. 

Cutidrark ,—‘Formerly on the Jumii Edwttnk. p. 17, 

CuT\gtf^reA,—A race of gknU on. the Puree. ^rnri«. p* lb7. 

Curis ,—A tribe of the River Amazon. Am fts, p, 100* 

C'wrfftoa.—A tribe living south of the Oma^aiL p. 1*61 cmA 

iii, P- 1187; Penan. 

—A tribe said to have boen subject to the Gran Paytiti. Eodriffu^z, 

Ourua fnttjs.^—A tTil>e of the Biver lavarL Murtiat, 

Citruaiuxris .—See Carttlmitawa, 

Omtnaods .—A tribe of theBio Negro, now nearly if not quite eitincL Jfffrtttt*; 
VurufUTtu .—A tribe of tiic Purus. ]>. 107* 

Cvrttm —(PrtTwv'.) 

f?«r«;OT//i/wa—A tribe of the Bio Negro. AtHftff, p. 110, 

6'arttstV«rw.—A very populous triljc on the south side of the AinnSons twenty-eight 
leagues below the mouth of the Jurua AcnM, p. 101, 

C’owrWoycr.—A branch of tbe Mitmmabolxy^ F</ua», 

CuMnerU. —(jFVtn«.) 

CmJininhnJt. —A branch of the FirniK Vda^. 

A branch of the Fatlier Ouvia preacbed to iheiu in 1648, 

Pefasco, 

Cuiria* or eWarifffl,—A tribe between the Rivers -Juina and San Simao, JdarHuJt. 
VutrMtanvf.—A tribe of the River Purus. Pfumu 
OiiytdtahftA. —(Prin«.) 

A branch of the J/<wm Htroan; Prince. 

Ci«or«t—A tribe between the Xingn and Tocanims. iVarrito, 

DdmacurU—A tribe of the River Canaburi Fenna. 

Dt^nfum .—A broncli of the Uflupes, between the Rivera Uaup^ and (luavisre, 
Walletet-i i/orffaa; Fmnff.* 

FcorheaiK .—^ PrtiM<,) 

—( Prince.) 

Fiut^arts .—Sec ffiKtymu, 

Eiv:(tbdiad<is.^A tribe of the River Xapo, so called by Father Rafael Ferrer in. 
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ItiiiO, from ttoir long hair. They were preached to from 1727 to 1768. 
They are marked on Fritz'a map (1707) between the Itivm Napo and 
Petiimajn, VjUavitecncio places them on the lower part of the Agtiarico, 
They are nmdi reduced in uutubor, and live chietiy on fish und tlio manati. 
Aoifia, pp. 92-9-1; map ; rdaxa; Viiiavuxado ; ITtrpojt, i, p. 262. 

Krttfoffntit .—A tribe rd tlie Hiver Pocaia* p. 130« 

£njtycs.—A branch of the liJuxUa. 

Jiftpitnatiis .—A tribe of the River Madeira. HJfitjfOj p» 117^ 

EnrHiHw ^—A branch of the Ifcrvos ; /Vt'jjM. 

f£r<tttntf^^—A branch of tlie I^uiios. Veiat&L 
/Viijrjcrwwi*.—A branch of the jifvfowjf. 

/'Wp A branch of the ^Koiff^AoJi. 

anr^ or Gui/^^—A tribe of the Merailon with a laugTiagC allied to that of th« Jerena, 
In 1707 tJiey kiEed Father DuraJigo, They are placed, on Fritzh map, 
on the upiwT waters of the Tigre and Paatasa. Spruce aaya that this ia the 
ancient name of the PVMsco/ Spmdt- 

ritiles. 

A great tribe between tbo Tocantins and Amgitaya, J/orft»tr. 

Gdh*.—( Pri ntx*) 

(Jcviian^A tribe on the River .futay. Mariivi. 

Gffttio *.—^The best canoemen on the Ainazona £dicaird$, p. 169, 

A tribe on the River Japura Peniut. 
f/iHona—A l^ranch of the Sifoipoi-^ Fdasco. 
fr'ia,—See Uttuji/jt. 

UivaroK ,—Same aa Mt^rtnf, 

O'whit^aSr —A fast dimimahing tribe in the plains of Gasamare: once on the Napo 
and Piitmnaya Neighbours of the Acha^udf, Tuttdo^, and 

f7Aiiriri;evj>f, J^tridomi, 

Gotfazt ^—A triljc of Villa Jkja in the province of Goyaz, now extincL Martins. 
Gvacawtifiuts. — Priner, p. 80; CA/rrm, i, p. 5L Between the Modidi and Madrede 
Dios* 

f/it««Mrwjf,—A tribe living next to tbe country of the Amazons with whom they bad 
iiitereourae. On the Itiver Nlianmndi* AcuRa, p, 122. 

Ouathis .—A tribe of the Gran Cbacu. Zoranfl, 

GuaffTuto or AWymrva—A tribe on the banks of the River Japura, They are 
cannilMils and dry the fieab of their prisoners. They compress the waist 
from infancy, and use a kind of barpoom Mem, for ViVryM, vi, p, 141. 

OuajatfoiL _A tribe of the Maninoii preached to between 1727 and 1768, Ff/cMoo* 

Gwijfjujt .—A tribe on the CoriimbiAra. .Uatiim. 

Oual(t(iu{jtiK^A brunch of the Jetton Fr/anM, 

—'Sue Chunipie^ 

Gmiuuf^—A tribe of the Gruu Chacm Itfiawo, 

A tribe of the Rio Negra -‘feuftn* p, 119* 
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OuamM .—“ Men of the woodA.** TJctween the Paraguay and the Sierra de Chainex. 
Mariiiu, 

Ownwpu *.—A tribe on the river of the same name, fK*rluip» the parent stem of the 
Bua. .Ifarfftw. 

Onanapuris .—A branch of the AruyanatulKM, AeyAa, p. 105. 

Guamrtu ,—A tribe of the River Jutay, marked on Fritz’s map (1707), between the 
Rivers Junia and Teffe. Acvfla, p. 90 ; Fritz's map, 

G uayidim. —( Frines,) 

GwtnibU,—rA trilKj of the ArayanaiuUtA. AtuAa, p. 105. 

(hiapindngrjt .—A tribe between the Rivera Araguay and Xingu. J/ftrtiux, 

Guaquts .—A tribe in Mocoa, on the Rivera Caqueta and Putumayu. Tnilmrr^* Bib, 
Olott., p. 75. 

Guaquinris. —A tribe of the River Ihinis. Aeuia, p. 107. 

(rMartiioM.—See Uarayau. A tribe of Uie Putumayu. Acaf^n, p. 90. 

Guaranaenasawis .—A tribe between the Rio Negro and Orinoca AcuMa, p. 110. 

G-uaraiujuaau .—A tribe of the Amazon below the mouth of the Madeira. AruHa, 
p. 117. 

Guarani Stock.—See Tupi. 

frnamyoii.—A tribe on tlie head waters of the Mamoi^ and its tributaries, and on some 
of the tributaries of the RenL They navigate the liladidi and the Madre de 
Dios. The Indiana of this tril>e, and those of the Sirionos are l>cliuvcd to be 
descended from the Spaniards who, in the seventeenth century, went into the 
forest in search of the Gran PaytitL Tliey arc boarded and florid, but also 
have some choracteriatica of their maternal ancestry. They ore said to be 
kind and hospitable ; but Armenlia descril)es the Ouaraym as fierce and 
barliaious, aud says that they cultivate nuiize and plantains. Little is 
known about them. Henas says that they ore met with lietween the 
Maras and Chiquitos, Jlerms ; Dalrart; Armmtia ; Frinee; Chrrvin, i, 
pp. 51 and 80; Fawedi, 

Guarmnaaa^ajL —A tribe of the Rio Ni*gro. Atuiia, p. 110. 

Gvaribas or ** Ape Indiana.^ A branch of llm UatiiaSs. Martivs. 

Guarifjuenas ,—A lirauch of the Barrts, Sj/rucrU noUs. 

Gnasiiaytu —A tribe of the Marafion pnsacdied to between 1727 ami 1768. Vrlnsco. 

Guatinumas ,—A trilie of the River Madeira. Aeuka, p. 110. 

OvaiM ,—A trilje near the sources of the Araguay witli very white skina Marlitts, 

Gmiosos. —(iViW, p. 80.) 

Guayabas .—A tribe on the north side of llte Auiozona. AcuHa, p. 100. 

Gnayacaris ,—A tribe of tlve Araganatuha^ AesHa, p. 105. 

Gvayana* or Gnaynnazrs,—^ tribe on the main land opi^osite the island of Maraju. 
Mariius, 

(hutyazis .—A tribe of dwarfs, of whom Acufia heard from llie Tupinambas. 
AcuHa, p. 119. 

Guayeurus,—\ tribe of tlw Gran Cliacu between the Rivera IHlcomayu and 
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Yavoviri, ami on tlie eastern aid© of the Paraguay. In tlie wet season 
their country is so marshy and full of swamp that they cannot walk, and in 
the dry season it is so parched up that there is great scarcity of water. It 
was found almost impo»dhle to penetrate into it; and the fjnayeurwt 
remaine^l independent. The men go qnite naked, but the women wear a 
short petticoat. Ixnaino gives a long and interesting account of the Ouayatruii. 
lAtyino ; Ht tm* ; yfariius. 

—A branch of the Andmt. JWosrt). 

Onenaryait .—A tril»e of the Marafion preached to Iwtwecn 1727 and 1768. VeltutriK 
Gnrrttn ,—A irilie already extinct in Velasco’s time. Vrlaaeo. 

f7ifiiFMi/rw.—A trilie of the River Maroca. Ptnrui. 

dinfM. —( Printr.) 

/fn/pu-tU .—.\ brunch of the MatMtuahobos. VAtueo. 

^farytmhnL—A tril« near the sottrees of the River Gurupatula. hfartivs. 
JfiiynajuM .—A branch of the HuiUdof, Hanlrnbunf. 
fTemeeporanem. —See Mwm. {Printe,) 

Hwhfiana *,—A tribe of the River Inabii. Pmna. 

HihitoK, —See Jihitm. 

Himurtame. —A branch of the /yvi/OK, 

// inrutmonas. — (Pnnrr.) 

fftpnrinaA.—A cannibal trilie of the River Purus. The most numerous, warlike, and 
formidable on that river, between the mouths of the Sepatynim and Hyuaou. 
Their houses are very long, low, and narrow. Tlio side wall and roofs ore 
one. The poles, being fixed in the ground, converge upwards from opposite 
sides, and ore then bent together, so as to meet and form a pointed arch for 
the cr o ss section of the house. The ends are closed so as to leave but small 
«l<x)rwa\TJ, They use !»ark canoes, only largo enough to hold five or six 
persons. Tl»e ITipurinas delight in war, using the toconro or bamboo-headed 
arrow, and ettraht or unfeathered arrow with poisoned head, notched and 
half cut through, so as to break off in the body. Salt is said to be an 
antidote to their jioison, which is niatle from the sap of the rtMom. They 
are well mannered and clean, and have a certain air of self-respect about 
them. Tliey »)iily wear a tonya or clout. They believe in a god called 
dmHtiun. Chandless gives sixteen words of the nipurina language, and 
the .\nlhrepological Institute (vocab. fund) published a grammar and more 
complete vocabulary by the Rev. J. C. R. P(dak in 1894. The Hipnrineu are 
met with for about 400 miles of the upper course of the Purus, and they 
extend eight or ten «laya’ journey up the Aquiry. They may perhaps 
numlter 2,000 or 3,000 souls. ChandUss ; Polak. 

Hi»h\wt»,—A tribe of the Japura. Penna, 

Himapalam. —( Prinoc.) 

JlouhtntyM, _ A wamlcring tril>e of savages on the east ride of the Maraoro as far 

OS the mouth of the Uenes. Heath, 
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^zurrAipayris ,—See CAutirJios. 

—A tribe miLrketl oa Frita'a map {1707) between the lUvcra -Turusi uml 
Teff3- Friti^it map^ 

—A fierce tribe of the Upper Illianinon and Santinijo rivers* They are 
a bmncb of the JWvtios; Id tS4l they drove all the dviliecrl Indians from 
the upper missions. In 184H ttiey hilleij nJl the iuhalntaats of a v^illaj^e 
calloil Santa Teresa, 1>etweeti the months of the Saniiaga and Horona, 
They eneroach more and more on the few settled viliages which remain on 
the Up|)or Marauoii, Tliey we chiefiy met with on the .Moroua, and on the 
northern bank of the MarsAon. They are fair skinned and bearded, bein^ 
descended from 7,000 Spanish women captured by the Indiane at the aack 
of Sevilla del Oro in 1590. fi/iutfondi ; //em/^/o fft- Ainvt^ 15th BepteiulwT, 
1855 ; Sp)‘vct*s wife#; Sittomuyitr; Zamtlurg^ xv, p. 410. 

l/^uaruipoa —(/¥incK,) 

— (/*n'tue,) 

Afuajtifrufos .—-A branch of the /jfK^^os de/. jVam% preached to between 1727 anil 
176K* FfifliWi. 

Ifmi/ncriut^ — (P/^incf.) 

yr«iri<N« 4 iL”A triljc of the .^Vraganatulia. p, 105. 

—A hostile trilje on the Putumayu, nuniberui^* U0,000* .4 wclUformed 
race, stout and strong, but short, and the limbs not well devdoped* Hair 
long and abundant. A protruding abdomen very rare. The women with 
graceful lignrcs^ some Ixeautiiiil. Houses large and circular^ TO foal in 
diameter, roofs of the leaves of the vegietable ivory tret*, frame of chonta 
palms, 70 families in one house* TJjey use the blow-cane and a light sjieur* 
They are decrearing, owing to enforuc^J labour by nibUr collectors. 
/inrdritirfiry; AtinriAurr, iv, pp. 415, 040 ^ Priftfr^ p. 72; Jfoht<Aon, 
JfumHrnnas .—A brunch of the j]/ayn«rs preached to between IT:i7 and 1768* fVffiwj. 
/fin)u»fias.—A branch ol the Jri’f'mi* marked on Frita'a map (1707) lictwceD the 
Ifivers Tcffd and rurus* vnip ; Vdamf. 

—tjee Urwomyarir^* 

Ti;ttK —A tribe on the river of the sumo iiatue. Mtitihui, 

/foAvo^TK.—A tribe of the Marafion preached to l^oiwecn 1085 and 1727. Vtiami 
/^rtiT(i-Kam4r{or"Uanoe men ").—Several branches of the Tit pi nation at themcuichof 
the Annuon are so-calletL dfarfiu& 
linon» —(i^rtarr.) 

/hi nor.—A bmncli of the Xm^rw* Uf/n/ra, 

/mo^AuAica^—A branch of the Maynm. kWiwftf. 

/ij(a)«M.“Sce Vhiquih^. 

InQmhu^ (or “ Bird tiidiau$“).—A luunch of the UfauhrA. J/arriwA. 

/aa/wm.—(/Vinoc.) 

/a^urw.—'A branch the SimiyiftA. 

Infjtam ^—A tribe of the MoctMi territory* TrUhn^/n Bik Glait p Sfi 
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JniiivU. — (Priner,} 

Inji^Hjfit. —(Pn'wce.) 

IntfUtS, — 

/nuittitm, —A bmiiuh df liie Cawiiipfui, Vtl&m*, 

JpttpKwtJf ,—A bmjich of the MaffnaA idetiti<.’tt] witb the //sajiMV^dUf aiid Cormiado^i. 
ydaiKo. 

/jxrdA—»See 

Ipiioi ,— A branch of the Pirw. 

IpurinaA, —See Ifipurinu/t, 

fquiios, —-Aq eKteosive tribe divided into numeri>iLe braDchea, aaine Living on tlie 
Ri\'er Tigre, others on the Nanay, The latter is a stream which dowa mto 
the litamfiou.near Onuiguaa, atid tJie village of Iqultos ia at its njonth. The 
Iquitfui were preached to between 1727 and 1763. Yillavicencio plaeen 
them on the east side of the lower ooimie <d the Kapo* They arc very 
dexterous in the luse of the lanue. TJiej'' brew bettor dticAa or femienteil 
Jiqnor than any of the neighbouring tribes, davouriug it with the young 
shdoUi of Boine plant which have the of ait opiate. Tliey worahip 

iigiires carv'ed in the shape of biixla and beasts. Latliam gives twelve 
Iquili* words. Mem, dr los Ftiryfir.vi, p. l+S; V(la«a; Viilai?i£r.ncw ; iMthum. 

Irtju ^—A trilie of the River Pams. ^ Pama. 

or PuptoMiMji .—A tribe of tlie River Isanim, a tributary of the Rio Negro. 
They cut tlieir hair, and the w'auLeti w ear a clatlt inetead oE Iteing naked, 
and adoni tJteuiselvee with bracelets. Their huts am eollccterl together in 
little villages. They bury their ilsail inside the huts, and monra for them 
a long time, bat make no feast on tlie ocensiou. IF^/hr^v', p. f}Q7. 

InOCTiKS, — (PriHCC.) 

Jifi-TftpujiJfUt .—"Stone Imlinns”St> called from a atone worn in the upper U|i, A 
tribe of tbs Capana, and other iributarfes of the Mudelro. Jfariiiis. 

Jtmd *,— 

/f/prs.—(i*r*WGr.) 

UutumuiA .—A branch of the Mftrtu settle«l in the missiun of Sun JosiJ: de Guucaroje. 
i/rrrws ; Kdfer ; Pm«r. 

/fremajVw.—branch of the IWw^oo. 

liuwlfJi ,—A tribe of the upper Marafltiii. /l/tojiibrn, p. 3ti7; Fr/ostu. 

Jiai .—A branch of the /riwaics; extinct. f'Vicraco, 

IzVxfA .—A branch of tlie liwtah*. ITriasm. 

Iiuh^xles .—A btmich of tlie iCTmriwas. f ffjjwv/. 

or Jnoart-Tapnvfas ,—^Csymaji indiaiia." A tribe near the junction of 
the lietiimid Mainoni, few in numlwr and scAttered over the country. 
Quite savages. Those who were on the lower Aladeim have been eiter- 

minuted by the dftf/Mfnufiia. MartiuA; j&tfr-#; 

JacoNidgm.-^A branch of the Abiponfs. 
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JarundftA ,—A Lril>e between the river uf that name ami the Tpnsntins. MaritPJt; 
Prnna, 

Jojunuma *,—See JuitutHWi, 

JamalojHi*. —See Jvmnnfui, 

Jamnmnrit^m Jnmamatlyn, —A tribe on the west aitle of the Punis, hit^ living some 
distance inland. They are. indeed, exclusively a land tribe! Tliere is 
very little infunnation concerning them, except lliat in their customs and 
appearance they resemble the Catnttxi*, WnJtaet^ p. 511 ; ChaiutUs*. 

Ja ma n am*.—^ Pri net ,), 

Jonuma *.—A tribe of the River Teffc. Ribeiro j Pennn, 

JffpttnK —A tribe of the Manihon preachwl to between 1727 and 1758, Vthuro. 

JnuttMs, or Jaunn *,—A tribe of the River TeflTA Riheiro; MartwA. 

Jtnotrfte *.—** Ounce Indiana** See VnupM ond Vninurnttn. 

JavftrA, or JnoukrA .—A tribe of the River Araguay; now cxtincL Mnriin*, 

Jrimm*.—See Katwriiw. 

Javipujn *.— A tribe between the Rivera Xingu and Tocnntuia. MnrtxHM. 

Jnwabus .—A branch of the F/Zoivo. 

Jmrtm, Jehertm, Jihnru», or fJinaro*.—A tribe of the River Maradon, above 

the Pongo de Mansericlie, the first fmita of the Jesuit Missions. Velasco, 
who divides them into three branches, says that they are the most faithful, 
noble, and amiable of all the tribes; brave and with military talent. 
Villavicendo liivides them into three branches all speaking the same 
language, which is sonorons, clear, ami harmonious, energetic, und easy to 
learn. They have different names for c%’ery plant and every insect. Thev 
only have native numerals up to five, mring Qnichua for liiglier numbers. 
There are nine dialecUs. The Jrrrrm wander in tlie forests l»etween 
the Rivera Chinchipe and Pasiosa, and on Iwih sides of tlie Maranon. 
ijittwni places them in the country from the upper Pastasa to the 
Santiago. The branch tribes are constontly at war with each other, but 
lliey unite against a common enemy. On the oouquert of Peru the 
Spanianls rtHluce<l these Indians, and foundwJ colonies in their country; but 
in 1599 a general insurrection of the Jrrrrm destrtiyed all tlicac settlements 
in one «Uy. The Jrtrrm have muscular bodi«, s^ll and very animated 
black eyes, aquiline noses, and thin Ups. Many have lioards and fair 
complexions, and it is said that this arises frxmi tlie number of Spanish 
women captured bv them in 1599. The Jrtrrm love liberty, and can tolerate 
no yoke. They have fixed homes. culUvale yuca«, ninira. frijoles, and 
plantains, and their women wear cotton cloths. They live in well-built hute. 
and sleep in standing bcd-places instead of fiammocks. Tliey are very 
jealous of their women, and keep them apart Their Unces are made of 
rhontn palm, the liead being triangular, 30 or 50 inches long, and 10 to 15 
inches broad. They all take a strong emetic every morning (an infusion of 
the leaves of the yaoyasa) for U»e sake of getting rid of all undigested food. 


«•/’ tkt Vallry uf thf j4)M*tUf/u, 10& 

ui<l beii^ rwulv (of the chaae on wi empty ritoiuAch. At eflfh villngo there 
is tt greet drum called to call the warriors to anus, and it is 

ropeale<l from village t« village as a signal. Their luiir hangs over their 
shoulders, and they wear a Irelmct of bright fcstlieni. Wlwii they are 
engaged in war their faces and Irwlies ore launied. hut during peace they 
wear hieeches down to tlie knees, ami a shirt without sleeves. Some 
curious dried human lieadn. siipposetl to liave lasen vencroled as idols, liave 
Ireeii fonnd among lire Jmm of Maras. Tlicre is an account of them in 
the Kthnohnrical Society s Transoctiou* for 1862, by W. Ilollacrt. tui<l there 
are specimens in several nnweumM in Kuropc. Tlic Jnrrm w1k> live 
among the .S|)aniank in the upper angle l»otwecn the Huallaga and the 
Marahoii, talk Qoiehoa. ami iwiiiy of them serve in the Ijouscs in 
.Moyobamba, anti in tin? farms in the neighbcrnrhowl. They are the best 
{lorters in the province. Fritz’* Mttp; Ve/nmtVUUtvicmru}; itaxmandi ; 
//rnw. i, p. 274; SVoMoa ; Sprufrn rxtiUt, 

Jtimnvt .—See Jeunme 

JihUot.—A tribe first met with by the Franciscans in 1676. in the forest near the 
Huidlaga. on the eastern liorders of the Peruvian provinwi of (.Taxaiuari|uilla. 
They were converted and settled in iidllages on the western bank of the 
lluallngn. Their women wear a cotton dress ctiufinod round the waist by a 
girdle. They bathe in the river, for their health, very early in the morning. 
’n»ey are only distinguisherl from lire CktJtmrt by their dialect, hut they are 
loss civilisetl. They paint their aces, not with any fixc»l pattern, but each 
man according to liw fancy using the blue of kuUor {Ormptt MonytfoltA 
U,F,) and the red of nrhwtr {Bixa OrtHana Li*t,X Tlie Jihiio* are met witli 
at Tocache and Lamcsillo on the Huallaga. HfnuAm, p, loOj AuiatoiwA* / 
jMmdrtirr, xv, p. 416. 

JirutriKT-^l^rintr.) 

Jornexxmmtu .—See Jmmnnm*. 

Junntxz.—K tribe of the River Paeaxa. Aruna, p. i:W, 

JtihirtM or Jubfry$.—A tribe on the Piinm. Tliere is Uttle known about them. Their 
bodies are spotted and mottled like those of Ujc Ihiruporus. ffW/«v. 

p. 516; 6Tuasd/«*.* 

JnUrrau, —(iViaor.) 

jrnmtinMM, _See TirttmnA. A tribe t»f the I<;a and MarafWm. Martins gives 

nine branches of the JxtvxansA: f^rvaaos. JmjuHmmn*, Javwiajxu, 
JoearHntmftx, ValimitmiM*, Piriuimo*, Vrizmimmas^ Varau- 

nmtt*. 

jnmnK _A tribe of the River (*oari, and near the sources of the Cannma. They 

were exterminated by the Mfnutrmrm*, Sonlhryt limzil; Mnriins; 
ii, p. 131; Fmnn, 

JuriK—A tribe of tl»e River Amaxons between the I<;a and Japnra. Many of them 
have also settled on the Rio N<«ro. In 1775 there was a selUemcnl of Juri* 
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on tha JaimiB. rded bv n chief caUed Muddpnm or llieir ljute are 

formed of a circle of poles vrith otliere in, and a roof of palm leav^in 

the sliape of a dome. Tlie Jam are nearly related to the Pawr;!. aiui in 
former time they were nndouhtedly one trihe. Tlieir mnnnerB and 

cuBtouia are the aame, liut the Jari^ have bioEider features and eheftte. Dr. 
Latham gives twenty-two Jmi worda, In former times tlie -/ism wore the 
moat i>uwerfiil tribe Ijetweeii the Ii^a and -fapuru. hut m 1820 their whole 
nniuber did not exceeil 2.000* Martins gives ten divisions of the tribe: 

Tapui^a^, Vuran Tap^mja^ {Cflciio Indiana). Moim T^tjunijiu 
Inilians), Asidl JVijrnri/o? (Piihii IndiansK On.rttm 2'aimiijm (Sun 
Indians). Oim TapHi^ja^ (Great Idnl Indiaiiu). Ttfmm 
fToncan Indiana). Taimufm fBlow pipe Indiains). Udtijtn TapiiUju 
(Wind Indiana); TaivKii 

The mttiw a oirele ronn^i the tnoutli, end henfce they ore 

callwl /uri)mr«ji(fiH nr h!aek Jaru. They ore good seri-anta for cimf;e 
or ugricuUnnil work, and are the tuoflt skilful of all in tlie use of the^^raw^, 
fl/m or bhnv*oaue* The hair nf the Jtu^ is curled ao closely as to resemlde 
the African woolly-heAih Tlie women lutvo Ijoth eheokn tattooed. Tiio 
Jitm were nearly extinct fifty yearn agu. a few femihes still lingering on 
the retired lumka of the Teffd. They inter-marrieil very much with 
relations, ami Martins gives tliis as tho cause of their degener^y. Mariivi^ 
ui,p. 1235; X^oii Spu', iii. p. US4; Hi, p* 721; Smffth, 

p* 27 b ; Iffjtrjf, ii, p. l!)4: p. o74. 

J’vri-toma Titpui^joA —See Jurin, 

Jitruttta«, A trifu? on the river of the sumo iijiitie. d/iijf iV^ 

Llack men.- A tr[l.e on t1,o liivor Xi.,g„, vi.itol l,v frinon A.lnll^ort 
of ITIL-WIII. A branch of the Tupis. dArrfiVrf. 

./Kra^wrw.—" iRvyil Indians.^ See Uiiup^^. 

Julipo,.^A trite jirawliod lo U,tweL-n l«8:i ni.d 1727. VeluKw mys tliat th,; 

.l/ajiwM,anilaro till teuathea of Uto hat tlib tniiat 

be a mistake* i 

/rmraftf—A brsmcl i of the tm . 

iMtnafnma *.—-See •funimfuf^ 

Jyt}iibi/s.^A trilie of the Jtii'cr San Siniao* 

L<tMhta. or .V«^,7a„«.-A trite „( the Himltuga oiviUaed !.)■ the Ji’miejiKan, in 
1676. Tl.ey ai-c settleil al Ulaaa, MoyoUmte, and Tampotoi Ttey «re 
mdustrioaa and are employed shielly iii agrieukure and in the prepamu*i«i 
of cotton. They also inhabit Clmuta. but there they liave retained, to a 
lireat ^extent, the iuibita of wild hiintinj' Indians. They are of a mild 
dispoeitiuu. and bai-e polite, friendly uiarinora. J’wppif, Hfm. 

Laifa m«<r, —-(Priricr- J 

Lea, or .Wo»tV.wa,—A trite uf the Tipuuiii. a irihutary of the lieui, settled In the 
■Oiwion vilLigea of Mapuri and (Jmuay, where they were lialf civiliseti. 
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They hfive sigrecable expressi^ms, tiigb furtihuiuL^, raraparatively aniftll 
hotimnuleyea. Tlie Uumay Mission was founded in 1802. 
Fadie Herrera printed a voeabulaiy of tiie Itea or dfosetos language at 
Konie in 1334 tl2o.. pp. 3I»J. irof.Wf. p. 453 i ■' '■ 

\ triljc of the Itivor PaUw. They go nukeil and are deaterous in 
hunting and iifthing, Uroi. tU /w rirryra, ri, p. 138 \ Frtuee.^ 
trilie inhabiting Sail itegia on the Maiufiou. yf-n'raondt. 

IJiq«,nm.—A tribe on the head walera of the Curaiay. l i/fnrirea™'. J«ap. 
/B^reSoa-A tritw on tl.e western side of liie Morona. rJff-.rim.eio-a mop. 

A tribu of tho Clnm Cbaou, first viaited by Sun Frauujsco Sglauo, lUul 
aftorwurdH by Father Alonso do Bar?,anu, Their kiigui^fe b ^ory deficient 
lu wonk to express abstmoL iileiiS. mul they are deaoribed aa a very savage 
roces Father Maclioni, imJ uthtr Joauitea kboiued maonijat the /.«/« 
Ijetvveeii 1711 and USB. i. {k IG5; Lo^na, pp. 94 and m 

Oil the Japiir±k 

MifnaiK^A tribe of the River Jnpuni. rrmw. 

.\faatijtuw.—'A tribe of the Amipmatubfl. p. 105. 

Un llie I'utumayu. *S<fe 
Mitcm. —A branch of the Jrrrntt. 

M<ien rim .—( Pri Jir>v) 

A branch of the 


}fMhai\ — VhrrTiA, 1. p, 5L 
Macki{f*fH*ja ¥.—See 

.lAnwnii—A Broiilian tribo nearly extetiuiiiated by llio IMoendM. 

.tfanmnww.—A tribe of tlio River HiiepCa Fntna. 

JfMciM—Oaoof the lowest aud most uncivilised tribes of the Amasoniaii iwiii. 
inhabiting forests near the ISo Negrn Tliey have no houres and no 
clothing. Thev stitch npn few leaves at n^ht to serve as a shelter if it 
raina Tliey iimke a most deaiUy kind of poison to anoint lluar arrows. 
They eat all kinds of binis and lish toasted. Tliey often attack the houses 
of other Iiidiaim and inimlor all the iiiinntee. Tliey have wavy and nhnoet 
curlv hair Tliav are one of the few wandering irilast with no bred 

residence, and ani met with thtougl. nearly the whole length of the Rio 

xcgiu hot principally tn the westwnnl of it. They must not beeonfonndeil 
with the A/. 1 «« of the Orinoco )ref/««. p. 308; A>«W. .Wot 
J/ncuMia—A tribe of the Amgaiialoba and Rio Negro. Aculla W 
l/neenis.—A sinaU triVsj of the Kio Rtanco. AfaMm. 

Jf,o-.«.is.—A trit» of the Rivere Malm. Piratilra and Satanra. 1 «•,!«. 
.l/,,.feB«e«.-A trite of the River CanuUnri. Prow. 

Jtfttf/irnrta,—{ Pri 
.Mitititii .—See JlifaiuOitms, 
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^^ninny 7 ^a*. —A tribe ou the Puma. Larraburf^ xv, 418. 

Maimmfs. —A tribe lietween the Rivers Kanny and Napo. ViUnrirrueio* map. 

Majtt iHoricaji,—(Pri ntrS) 

Mnjtronnjf, —See JfayorunoA. 

MalhntfA. —Same as Matagnayo^ 

Malinumatt. —See Jumana*. 

Afamacicax. —A branch of the Chigitiiog. 

.Uamttyamazei. —A tril»e of the island of Marajo. Mfurtnm. 

.Va»H6afT«.—A trilw of Tupi origin, mixed np with the Cahins, .}fnrtius. 

Mamhriarwt. —A tribe of the Tapajos. Marlins, 

MnmHncas. _^Tlie lialf-caale oflspring of whites and Indiana are so called in the 

Brazilian provinces of the .\inazona. Bates. 

Mamengas, —A tribe of the Rivers Japura and TJaupes. Prnnn. 

Manamrvs. —A tril* of the Rio Negro. Ant*a, p, 40. 

MaTuigns .—A tribe employed in procuring gold near the Amazons. 
p. 10:1. 

Manakuas. —A tribe of the Ucayali, living lietween tlmt river and the Yavari, 
mentioned by Father Girbel as being met with near the Cajwnahnas, 
(rirffoi MB.; Mnrnrio Prruarto, Na :181. 

Manamahobos. —A trilie of the Ucayali visited by Father Lueem in 1681. Tliey 
are marketl on Fritz’s map (1707) on the east sale of tliat river. Fritz'x 
map ; Bodrigue^; y^efuscu ; Mercuric Prruano. 

MoHawahHos. —A branch of the Mauttmabobos. They were preached to l»etwi?en 
1683 and 1727. Veiasto. 

Manam. —A tribe of the River Tcthi, also met with ou the Isinks of the Rio N^jo. 
Tlie whole tribe is now civilised, end they were among the first Hcttlers at 
Barra. Once the most powerful nation on the Rio Negro. Spruee*s notr*. 

Manntizabtt*. — \ branch of tlie Piroe. Felasro. 

.MnnAauams. —A branch of the Barret. 

MaHtteneris, —A trilie far up Uie Pums, anil lietween tlmt river and the Juruo. 
They have communication with the Ucayali. They manufacture cotton 
cloth, and have iron axes and fish hoolcs. The men wear long ponchos, the 
women are chuliod in sacks o|ien at the liottom. Tlie women seem to be on 
a footing of ]>erfcct equality with the men, often scolding them, and 
interfering in their trade. Tlie MaurtmcrU are great thieves, and are 
essentially a srater-side tribe, always on the move up or down the river 
Their ramies are ulkis of cedar wood, very long and atlmirahly made 
Clmndlcfls gives sixteen wonls of their language. Phandtess. 

.Mangerxmas. —A tribe of the Japura. Penna. 

.Mnnihas, —A trilie on the River Isatiua. Martins. 

Manoas. —See Conihos, 

.IZ/iiiweyw.—Conquered by the Inca Tupac Yupanqui. Btrmiralo. 

Mnnitrs. —A branch of tlie Compos. Velasco. 
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Jffwj/iirw—Ainu called l«-i« Simu. coiaiuered by tlie Inca Tul)ac Vupaniiui. 
Friendly ItitUaiia mat of Cuieo, and also north of Vilcapampa- WanoMJa o, 

143 l Ocnmito^ . 

A tribe of tlje Upper Maraiion ^^hielt joined tiie Cocomaa in tho 

rebellion against the Misaioiiarica in 1004, Jludriffun; fVffAo?. 

AfapianuL—B&t Pubuiti*, 

Mfifpiot. — {Friiicc.) 

Afanu:a 7 io^.^PnHee.) A tribe of the V^pev Maranol^ J^rmUrr 

tribe of Lht' Bivor Anitizon below the mouth of the Madeira, 


AcuiUt, p. I17a 

J/«mp*/rtiwJt^A tribe tm 


the Upper Kio Negroy towards the Casaiquian. 


3 Iartim ; Pcoan. _ ^ ^ 

J/ttmiWA—A crilw of the Lower Junm. Maidim l iiy p. 379. 

Mamrri\^nxrs.‘-X trilw of tlie Araganatnba. P- 105. 

l/drj?aaw.—A tribe in the basin of the Beni. ArmetUia, 

or tribe of the Itivet dutaja Tliey wear small pieces of 

wootl in their ears and lips, but are not tattooed. The boring of the bps 
of a ebUd h celebrated \fy a feaat, When a boy is twelve years old the 
fattier cuts four lines near hie moutli, and he must then fast for five days. 
The elder lads scourge theniselvefi with a small girdle, w luch operation is 
considered as proving their imnhood. They arc also tact witli on the upper 
course of the FuLuiuayu, across to the Japura, Aeu^a.y. 99 j and 

J/wrfiiM* iii, jt. 118o; ii, p. 377- 

A tribe between the Japura and Rio Negro. 3fnHiHe, 

Marirtci .—A tribe on the upper course of the I<;a. ISatiH, ii, p, J71. 

J//iririw/t—A tribe of the Amgjinatulia, p. lOii. 

MarntieretM -—A tribe of the Itiver Japura. 

tribe cm the Biver Beni. inhubUing Reyes, also in the i/oro* country. 

Dr. Heath tiuule a vocabuhiry of their language. Sdith : /Vnww; Arm^ha ; 
Cfirrpui. i, p- SO. 


J/aaaraJc,—A branch of the Sprute. 

A branch of the Yamrot preached to between 


1727 and ITtiS. 


tlie ravine .if the Mielisyna Kiver, irihurary of the ^^camttylI. 
Twenty families from tita, Rosa, 

MaApias,^A tribe of the Arnganatubt p. lOo- 

J/fWf«nf<rim/uEa.—See Cm'abn^riaA. 

Afo-tacu/i ,—See 

JiTHtfi^ueA .—A branch of the 

J/u/m/vui/rv.—\ mbo of ilieGmn Cbneu, belonj!ii« to tho Iampa or raUgoanm 
BU«k. Their Vi'omeu are u«ido W work like elnvea They occupy the 
country on the wcei Ut.k of tlu. river Bermejo fora length of S 2 le^es. 
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Their ehiaf food is fish, whbit they catch with nets and wUh arrows* Thoir 
.InifiseB are made of the skin$ of iinimaK Tcll«clii t'Ad^ them MaUnrm. 
He miuiitely describes thiiir pLyrical chamct^jriEticj?. /-owiio//rrrfii, i, 
p, 164; Prttr^hi; MtrninQ Prni*tntt, No, Prtna ^ Ohrrtiin, L 

pH 11U* 

Match UJt. — {Prinot\) 

Mfftitrarfi —A tribe east of the thftma. 

A tribe of the River JiiUy* Madim. 

.yfauas .—See Uiuarias. 

Mauhf 4 f.—A branch of Llie Mundtui^m, wiunJeriiJg belwecii the Tajujoa and 
Madeira. They interroarry verj- muoli amongst rulations. Martiue saya 
they are split up Into twelve sub-triliee, namely: Tatu^i (A^nlftdillc^ 
Indians), Jtiruj^ri Perrira (Devil Indians). Om,ribas (Monhey 

Indmns), (Bini Indinns), Ja^utrrtrs (Ounce Indians), 

(Insect Imiimifl). m Pira-p^rmra^ (Fish 

ludiens},, Cttrdfuwvi. Martlm. Bitlfs, CiiattdirH*^ //. Smiih. 

Mauisfiis.—A branch of tlio Cmiiboi. Butts, ih p^ d75* 

bmiicli of the Zapirtfs Ijotween ihe Kaiiay and the Xaf«. Fr7/*ri- 

erncids +>**/' *' Ti/ltr. 

M^ttfar<una ^—A Itranch of the IBrtatA ; Pnnoc. 

tribe on the Kiver Paeaxa. Jruiia, p. 130. 

.Wyinw.—A tribe placed l>etwcen the Paaiaai ami the Saiiti&go on Frilx’s map 
(170TX Blit it is a j»ei]erol name for nil the tribes of the I'piwr Mamflom 
in the extensive Peruvian province of Alaynaa In 1814 o census wjls 
made of all the inLssion villages in Mayuas. which gave a total of iO.O'XV 
souls, Spaniards and oouvertcil Indians* but exclnsive of indepondent and 
eavagn tribes. In 1862, the ijopulation of this province* which inekuled the 
bikuks of the Huallaga, Ucayali^ tuid Mantfioii was estiiuate^l at 9(1,000. of 
w'bicli 45,200 were civiiiaed IiHUans, 4,000 or 5,000 ecattervd in l>'Jfttii]g aud 
hunting cxj>Bditions, and the ramaiiider untamed savages. Pa-r thtilaa; 
Jtuimmidi; t Pritz*s map. 

Afntfarutms or —A tribe between the Rivers MjiraBon, iJcayob, ami 

Yavnri. They have thick l>eards and wliite skins* more like Englisli than 
uven SpaniardB. They wander tlirough the foniAts hnnthig, and do not gi> 
much to the rivers. They are sup^x^d to be descended from Spanish 
aoldierc of Ursua^a expedition, bnt tJus ia improbable. IVlicn die Inca 
Pdchacuti conquered the Chancos, a part of tlvst nation fled to Miiyubamba. 
and the people of tha country, flying before the newcomers, settled on the 
Ucayali and Yavari. This lb proWbly the origin of the Mat^ru'nas or 
.Uuyurunas (nion of Jluyu). They have a strongo and paiiifni way of 
pulling out their bcarda They take tw^o shelb. vfliich tlLey use as tweciors 
and pidl out the hairs one by one, making such grimaceB that the sight of 
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it moves to laughter, and at the same time to pity. They arc sometimes 
called Barbudcm and arc very numerous. They are taller than most of tlie 
other tribes, and go perfectly nake«L They are very warlike and are in 
amity with no other tribe. They do not use bows and arrows, but only 
speare, lances, clubs, and errbatatuM or blow-canes; and the poison they 
make is esteemed the most powerful of any. They are well formed, tlie 
women i^arricularly so in their linnds and feet: with rather straight noses 
and small lips. They cut their hair in a line across the forehead, and let it 
liang dowTi their l>acka. Tlieir cleanliness is remarkable. Very little is 
really kuo>vn of them. They attack any person who goes into their 
U*rriUiry, and hoatinen aio careful not to encamp on their side of the 
Ucayali. Castclnnu gives twelve J/ayorumi words. 15.1106 has an 
interesting account of aJfayoruna girl who was captured on the \avarL 
Sarmiento; Velttsco; liodriyuez; CoAtelnan ; Httimondi; Mcrrurio Peruana, 
No. 76; Smytl^ p. 223; Herndon, p. 218; Hdes, U. p. 406 : Spme/» noUs. 

Mn^inea .—A trilto between the Rivers Nanay and NajK). Vdlaxieenrio'* map, 

MtndoA—A tribe on the River Uexic, HmiiuA, 

HepHTyA —A tribe between the Rivers Uunicuriau and Marui. tributaries of the 
Rio Negra Mnrtim; Penna. 

.Met^ues ,—A brancli of U»e Mozott. 

, Meriponeca*. — {Prinee.) 

.Ifi/tnos.—A tribe of tlie River Juara. Penna, 

HiguianaA,—A branch of the YameoK These were preached to between 1727 and 
1768. VeJaxv. 

MiHieum.—{Pnner.) 

XliranhoA. _^A race of cannibals lietweeii the Rivers Iqa and Japura, in the 

neighbourhood of the Juris, also met with near Ega. Very hostile to 
i^traugers. They have a slit ent in the middle of each wing of the nose, in 
wliich they wear a large button made of a pearl river shell Each man 
carries his Uttle hag of salt when they go to fight, as an antidote against 
{K>isoned arms. Walltiee, p. 510 j Bates, ii, pp. 19 <, 377; hifwunt, p. 574, 
VhandUes, 

M irayes.—{,Prituc,) 

MirUis ,—See UaupU and VainumAK 

Mireias.—i Prince.) 

.Mixillones.—{Prince.) 

Moacaranas .—See Carahuyanoi. 

Mohima*. _A tribe on the River Maraorc, probably a branch of the Moxoe, settled 

in the mission of Santa Ana. Htwth collected a vocabulary of their 
language and says they are seldom under six feet high. They are fond of 
agriculture and stock raising. Heath ; Keller. 

Moceienet.—In the basin of the Beni, 8ubdivide<l into ChimanU, Jfuehanis, and 
Tueupis, south-west of the Yuntcara. Ckercin, i, p. 50. 
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M^3€fumO^, - ( /“rt n fi!'. J 

Ifocliocofu —A brniich of the J^itnus. Vrla^KiK 

,}fvGibhji or .Vw*>rKB.—A tribe of the Qtm OhitciK They are a aivape [woplo 
altioti lo the In 17T2i the Bpaumnl^ from Tticiuaati iovatlctJ their 

country'. Th«y are iiiBolent and turbiiteiit, very cruel* and given to rapine 
ami robliery, Tlicy ijoesesa horses* Jferrant, i, p. 17U; FflMi, 

who colls them AftHrtfriiim. 

—A cj^dliscd tribe of tlie Maioun^ ^ 

-Vft/rflrttf.— (^FAnfY,) J 

Jfotnanas ^—A tribe of tlie *Soliiijoeiis actUetl at Fofiteboa. Madittv, ' 

Moprriujitsjf, —A bmucb of the J/ctr/w, ^ 

Mopitirvi .—A tril>e uf the Aragtiuotu1>a. Acu/ia^ p. 105* 

Jfo^uiriit .—• 
Moronmi ,— Uranch of the Jt-eriva, Vilhtvi^Mkj, 

^faI'opw ^,—trilie on tlie Jliver irainOr^% probohly o hrauch of the J/ctcat Thvy 
are settled ui the miaslDti village of San BorgiEi. Kditr^ 

Morotocas .—A brooch of the Chiqititat. Prhict^ 

Mtfmas.^A trilw of tlie River Jutny* p 09* 

JHamrimes ,—See Lrms (Frincr,") 
brnnch of the 

The same ns the Inmidnx. A tril>e of the River Hnallaga. Tbe 
exi)Odition of Pedro tie ITreiui startc^A from ilieir coontty in 1560. Fmy 
Pahv Niti. lirA,^ vi ; Ff/fufco. 

JiferimMy —A broncli of the d/totvt. Prince^ 


or A aumermifi group of tribes oa the Rivera ilouiijre and Beni* 

I’hey sulmiittetl to the doiiiiition of the lucji Tu]>ac Yuiumtiui more through 
I»r»uutdon than by foree. The Into Scot o colony into i/Wtj. In 1564. 
Ihego Aleman atort4?d from La Faz with a few followemj, iu search of tJie 
Ijold of Mmm, but he was defeated by iho notivea and mken prisoner. 
During the inumlationa of tho rivsm. the J/wtw live on llie rbing ground 
siirraunded by the Hoods. Wheu tho diy season arrivea. tho sun acting on 
the f^cagnant wutera* genomtes pefitilenw, Tlie cliiiiot* ia, tlierefore* 
uiilmaltUy. Tlie iT-ww are now (luilo under the dominion of Uie Uolivimi 
Govern merit, and iheir country forms a province of the dejiartnient of IW 
separated from Bnizil by tlie liivctB Mamnj^ and Iteiiey. Jn 1674^ a Jesuit' 
iijune<] Cypiiano Tlotaza entcreil the countiy of the Ma&iK, and spent four 
years with tlicm, collecting them into mission villagra* He clje8si.-d their 
wnutKls. wltniniaUrruHl uicdidtnM lo their aiefc, and taught them agricultuie 
weaving and carpentry. The first mjaaion \’ilhigB was at Loreto* the second 
at Trinidiid. where Bainia Imilt a Imiidaonre brick chuiTh. He was kdlcd 
by the PttufTJi in 1702. 


The a™ a pnive, sotaLe. auJ thoi.ghtf,il p^ple, 

ciiltHTitwg lh« wil. ThsT Imvc Kt asid, ike Iww iii„i »,id 
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of fhf VifUcIf th' 

the h»«.. which 111®)- handle well. They are civil, .luiet, peaceahlc, and schiem 
nuairel aiooiie themselves. They Biimbei ever 30.000 aoals, aettlod m tfteen 
miasieo vUlagcs :-TrL.iid«d, Sau Ignacio, San I’edto, Saute Magdaleua. 
Conceiicion (lUtur^^X SaJi .Ti«quii« Simtft Alia Btttja 

( 1/.-WIM*). Ijireto. San Xavier, Sou Itamou, San Joad de Guncataje. Carmen 
de Clmma,-..™, Kttahaoion (CeyefaM. The lanii«"Se “ dmcuaae.1. 

anil a list of woids given hy Latham. Tlic -1/iiau are subdivided into 
wntv-six htunche*. sprekiiiK nine nr. accordiiiis W Southey. thiTU>en 
laitnu;.™, t.e»idcs sundry dialects. Tim hranebes ate: 

E,-^ram«f. Tapo-ii.w. /Wini'W B«trpa*, //riveg»w»«w. 

fnnre.rtM, .Ifm™. %«■*. Omani r™. 

.Ifajam-iwea, .Vayre,. XWi m. /•-«aiar»». Sfiiahic, fayrema, Cofami*. 

Panim,»u Owoutm. rfr '>*• '«■ “• “I’- 

.St,»W./» JfeV fts;«rila,*-;re, Xo. U2. 02; tertm £*>«<«; .•ftatAr.y. 
vd, ni; ^/nw. i. p. 217; JaiiAnm, p. 500; Jlfarfi™; JViiHv; A'rffcr,- 

(/t/Atj/s, 235; ; Cfi>r.nfin, i. p- 6«- 

See 

A tribe ealk.1 by ibeir neighbours “ cutters ofl of hraife, 

I JnP of the Tiioel i>.>wtirfiil tribes of the Aioirzniw and Tapajos, mel with al«*» 

at, the nicolh nf the AUeaxia. In 1788 they entirely vanqniahetl 
their ancient enemies the ilf»«-a. Tim Jfeadnicm. form a nnmeron. 
trila: Ilf frein 30.000 10 40,000 »«ls. Since 1803 they liave been at 
peace with the RtaBifana. and portions are now civiHsed. When a man is 
liopidcMityill his friends kill liiiii.and olilldren coiisidor it a kindness to 
kill Gieir parents when they can no longer enjoy hunting. danclUB. and 
feasting. They are very dirty. A hruadmheated and mnscnlar pwple, 
witli bread, strotigly developed, soodmaturetl, hut reagh features- Tlieir 
‘-hTtsay hhick liirir is c«t eJuae across the forehcHd, aad the whole body is 
tattooed m amftll luie^ are very warlike^ and are the Spartaiic 

amoo- the IiuUaiis of North Brazil as Uio arc uf 

lUg BOutiu The women axo ven' pleaBiiig in their niannere, their 

hrHitnesa and vivacity being nneodsoious and nuite distinct from forward- 
ne^ The are noted for their honesty. There are many T«p, 

w.itils in their hniBnage. as well a. many traits in their ehataclere winch 
make it likely iliai they once helonged to tlnit gical family of triK-a 
which lieiug split into hordes aoiue eeuluiiea igso. aoeins to have spteml 
nver the whole c£ Brasil. 'Hie .VmiJmea language, like the Ta}.i,« not 
Imrah. and is prelioatieeil will, much modulation. The il/nmlniea* do 
not believe ill iiuuiottality. SoafAey'r iii; Ii5»««r, p 479: 

l/arfius ui p. 1233; Clunutleu. K.UJ34.. 1870; K. SmUt, pp. 242,262 

tiih^ of the river Huallaga, preached to lotween 1638 and 1683. 
IKidnijiHH ; rr/awo ; l‘rinff; Hrrwi*. i. p- 262; J/eei. p. 141. 

Vtjt_ XU 
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Sir Cleiiknts Markham.—^ JCirf ^ tfu Tnbt* 


Mttu'^faDes. —(i'n'ndf*) 

Mnparitto ^,—A tribe supjKtBed to ba extinct, Velttmt^ 

Afurft^ A populijiifl tribe on the AniA^ons, wIjo were vary roriiiidablc to the 
IH^rtugiiese at the time of JEibelro's tour of inspection in 1775, and until 
tliej were vanquished i)y tlte ivhon they l^egoji to settle iu the 

Portugtieae vilkgejs. They use a iiow ti feet long, orrowii and sjiears, ajid 
construct very good canoes. Their honsea am grouped together in ^moH 
tillages, and scarcely ever consist of more than :i roof sniqwrLcd. on poles, 
without walk They live on fish, gaiuo. and fruit, and do not cultivate 
anything^ Tliey ate partly civiJiaed, ami are met with at the mouths of 
the Kio Negro aud Miuleim. But in the interior and up the Hivur Purus 
they stm live in a perfectly savage state. They are a tall race with beaitk, 
and the hair of the head is ahghtly crisp and wavy, 'fliey tteed to go 
naked, but now they wear trouBcra aud aliiru, and die women liave 
petlicoata. KaoU village hiia a or chief, the succtuftion being 

hertHhtary, but the chief has little |Hiwcr, The trade wiiti the 

Bra2ilians in earsaparilk, turtle ciil, and Unusil nuts, in exchange for cotton 
goficis, knives, spear and arrow hcoda. Hates classes the nn the 

lowrat nnd most debased of all the Amajcouian trilaa. OhandlBsa miyn they 
are Indolent, drunken, diabonesl, and prone to acts of violence, 

Brazil^ iii. p. * 23; fF^ffuce, pp* 47b and 511; li, p. 2fl2 ; 

p. 306 ; Mwardif, p. 132 i OhamUf^ 

Mumion.^A brunch of the Antittax preached to l)etween 1727 and ITliH, Slxzy 
years ago they were very troublesorao, pftlaging and liuriiiug the villages of 
Santundor and Andoa in Septenabor, 1856, They do not light with hows 
and arrows, but with iron lanccfl and a few muskets obtained rn>m Ecuador. 
I^mondi makes them a branch of the FrW,; Btim&tuiij 

iSttfOT/irtjier I <7ow!»tfmo AfTiHfl* ^ 

ifumc.—A branch of the Mosaa, 

Muryanoii .—A branch of the ZiiparDx. 

Murialt*.~A trilw of the Itivor Patuiuiyii. Diteotly theif childreu ««■ Iwrii tliey 
hide them in the dcplli* of the forests, tlmt Uie uioouliglit lu.y not uiuse 
UlOni any harn>. Martii^ ; Spit, iii, p. 1 igc. 

A branch of the l/mrimft. 

AftiJiiix .—See d/oioA 

Jfe/«jw.-A tribe whiae feet are rfiiiiped with the toes pciating aft. j^aSo, 
I- 

ifiduunijiL-—A trilw of the River I'urue. i{f7. 

branch of the Abiponuai 

<"■>« ““»• the fiead wetara of the River Tapajos 

NAoertuu .—A braneb of the Cumpaa. 

ATijownot—A bj-Huch of tbe FawoMt 


f}J ihr Vaiieif of tht AviaxonA, 
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Napeta^— {Fi-iitee^ 

—A bmncli of tliL» Shaujar*. 

—A Timtich of the on the Morona, Very aangumtijy. 

NaioA'vi^ —See Tuhtts. 

NawtK —A trilje of the npiier Junw. BairA, ii, i>, 379» 

Na'UnaiK .—A tribe of the Kiver Jutay, uierkeU on F'rit3!’& map (1707) Ixstween the 
tJcajali and V'avarL Antihit p, 90, 

A^axaitutA .—( Princf.) 

Ntu/^nm ,—A hrancih of the jViu5iw. PHium, 

^Vrynat ,—A branch of the vl/^ptrtrmw, 

Nfoca^A .— A bruicL of the SamlKUntloJi. 

—A hrtttich of the 

AwwmiiwL-—A hranch of the IquUoi, 
jVftwAifrtfltit.—A l>ranoh of tlie Campojt, 

Arww.—A bmudi of the Avijirta, 

or A'(V)i£}rr4ij/tt«.—Martins tnonlions them as living on the i&hnid of 
Morajo. They are ealletl the Udnin or cimoe meu. Bates eaya they 

were formerly on the lliver Para. Affxrtiva ; 
jVtrmjws.—A tribe on the tributaries of the Ka]>o* PotiWo* 

A'hcfrM45a—Same os MataipuiifiMt. 

— {Prince .) 

AorrMi-“A branch of the JiJixcw, 

—A branch of ibc Znpirm. 

A branch of the Za/ttirm. 

OirtiV/iM.—'A trilie of the -Tari, tributary of tlic GuanUubatih Mnritu^; Fcntm. 

OrtJi .—A branch of the uij, tlic ImuiIcb of the Napa 

Ocoia .—Same as Mnirt^uaya*. 

OeorooM .—A branch of the Prince^ 

OiaaiA ,—tribe of the Uivera Mojari and I^riina. 

Wrrtrt^tf TapuiijrtA .—See Jurit. 

qjotacjt .—A tribe of the (Iran Chocii. Lemno. 

Owof/ufift, f/wnwM, or CfunlxhaA .—Orellana men tic na a diief luuned AtfMa^un or 
Mfichipa^'o near the mouth of the Putiimnyu Riv-or. The fabulous storiaa 
respecting the wealth of the Omatju/u led to several expoditiona in quest of 
them, the most famous of whicli were those of Chiorge of Spires in 1536 and 
cf Philip von Hnten in 1541, both from Vanezuela, and of Pedro do Urauu 
in 1560, Huten is related to luive seen the city of the Omttfftms from a 
distance, in the centre of which were the palace of tlio chief of the 

tribe, and a temple containinp many idols. Hia gutilcs added tliat further 
on there were other cities, larger and richer Uum the one they saw. The 
Otnoifum defeated Huteu ojid forced him to retitsat. Li lt>45 the Jesuit 
missiDtiarieB arrived in their country, on the banks of tbe River Mumflon. 
Velaaco »ys that the OtHo^w^ are the Phcpoioians of ilie rivoTj for their 

I 2 
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;lllt CLEMESTO J[ARK(Ulf » — A iirf u/ thr. JViftcu 


ilifsteHly in navigatingn timt tbtij" are th** wost ooblt of all tlie triU’#. 
Lhut thoir hingnage in the sweetest and most copious, and tltat tliuse 
facta indjcate that they alt' tlic tieiuiiiua of suuic great monatoliy whicdi 
exlstctl in anciouE timea After eight years of hard work Father Ciijia 
succecfltxl in collecting them bito tillages. In IfiST Father Fritz eame 
amongst them anil CHtahlishcd forty villages. He is known sa the '' Apostle 
of the Onutfjnm!* Father Miatiael Hvoil with them from 1720 tct 1703. 
Sau Joachim de Omagnafl^ a villuge of the Manrilon, vvoa the residence of 
the Tiec-Superior of the Misiiions^ The Portuguese earried on hostilities 
i^iiist ihtise mission viUogts and took many Omaijitu^i away for elaveii. 
From these Indians the Portngiicso lirst olstained the cooutchoiio or india^ 
rtiIdler, Jn Llnj Imij^ge the Omafjnm are colled Vnm^ahoi which, 

equally with Ouwaum, aignilies " tiat heucl&”^ f'ondamino says tlint of all 
the aavoges who inhabit the banks of tlie Hlamnon the (hnatfuaji are tlie 
iiHivt civilised, notwithsiamliiig their strange custom of llatteniiig their 
heads. The Ouvidor llibeiro in Ink oSicial tour in 177-1 come to Urn vUlago 
of DHven^a on the Maraj^on, 13 leoigues below Tal>aLiiiiga, whore he found 
the chief remnant of tiie Omn^iUta. Tliey were fmrer ami better tvliaped 
thou the other Indians, and were considered to lie the most civilised and 
intelligout of the tnl>es. They Lad then abandoned tlie practice of tlaltcmug 
their heads^ In a Report of one of tho Viceroya of Peru (37%) it is stated 
Lhat tho OmfLijwi wminen tamed si nail monkeys for pets, ami that the men 
wear i>eautifvl hwul drosses of foathors. The appeared to 

Lieutenant Mnw (1827) to be moiu imtivo and intelligent than tho other 
Indians, and tlidr hut« wore doanen Lieutenant Sm^^th conaidered them n 
finer rcu^e than any he had liitiiurto fteem Henidon g^^vea the population of 
Joaebiui de Omngua, in l8o2, at 232 sonlo. 

Von Spbc, who calls them by their Portuguese name of Vambehts^ mya 
tlmt they are very gooihiuitiiTed nmi huneat, aud tliat their language has 
many Tnpi words in it, like many other Amazonian tribes Uks (?fiw^Kw 
Imve a ouMtom of proving the fortiiutlo of tlioir youths by scourging them, 
ajid of their inaideiin by hanging them up in a uet end anioking them. 
Aftjer a death the fanxiiy shut themselves up for u mouth with couEinutd 
howling, ^ neighbours feed them. The deoii iire buried in large 
eiirtbco Jars beneath the floors of tlmlr lnuttL ^[ortius and Spruce consider 
the Oma^juas to be a bnuich of tho Tttjm. They are still imnmrous and 
imwci ful towartb the liead walere of the Japura and Uaup4, though mudi 
diminished in the villages on the main stream of tluj Amazons, The 
diftcoverwl tlie nee of "ruifcAo " or india^rubljer in tho jnidJle of 
the sixteenth century, though it was not mode known in Europe, hr 
Condamine, until 1740. PitxfmJtitit //wi, Onf.; Frtiif Aa/, vi; 

OrriUtJiii, p, 27; AaiM^ [j, 40; Vffamf, ai, p, IPT; Condaminr^ p 189; 

Ji.^zit. iii; Jfair. p, 185; SmsO,, p. 359; Hmuhii ' p. 218! 
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xtiul Martiiii, Ui, p, 1187; Mrnu r/r Ioh Kitvifeii; p. 507; 

Jfn'Vrtit i, p. 265 ^ Spr*tce*ft notoA, 

Opoiari^ — ji, titbe near the foot of the Andes in the PaucartAiubo Moutafiii. 
conquered by the Inca Tupac Yufiauqui. Now estlirnty or wijJi a diflerenl 
name. Sarm^o^ p* 192, 

OiytfHaftoL —A tribe oa the south aide of the AmaKona, below the tuoutJj of the 
ATadeint. Arvi^dj p» 117- 

(h^Jwn^ or Catm. —A tribo on the left bank of tlie Lower Niipo, near its menih, 
eo willed from the pruedeo of inserting a stick into tlic h>bes ^4 their care. 
They are also met with on the Putunmym The phydotgiiouiy *4 the men 
is clescribe^i a» repulsive^ wdtli broatl fa<^e, liigh cheek bones^ thick lipsAlat 
noee^ a low retrt^ating forehead, and long coarse liair. They snienr their 
liodieii with firAiwrfr* Their cars are sometiiues stretched until they raich 
the idioulders. The women are talkative and merry, and api#aT healthier 
than the meic The On^fwrs go naked, Tliey are very fierce. Tlieir huts 
are closed in on everj- side, no door, entry lieing eflecled by rHising the 
thatob. They use large stone Jialchetii for felling trees, and prepare poison 
for arrows, lliey trade in Imininoeks, iioiaons, anti provisions. Tlieir 
language is nasal, guttural, and fljH)ken wdth great velocity. lUfavirmu'jo; 
liaimoHffi; SimiiOH. Tpfer, JLfr.KJ.; 

Orflhudtts ,—See 

Oritw. —A tribe of the IjoIdw the month of the Agimrico. ViNftvftmfiih 

OntiXijtkM ,—(Pri«r<,) 

Orv/uij/irtjwfa,—See CttredfiiyattoA, 

OM^ftmanooiL —A tribe of the Pailauuri, Petum. 

On/tUiTiesiK —A braneli of tliQ 

Otiomacaa, —(Prince.) 

t.Vnquvi. —(PmiCfi) 

Ot tires.—(Prtirre*) 

Ozmnuf .—A tribe of the Elver .1 nto}'. Jenfln, p, 99. 

—A wandering tribe im the Solimuens. 

Paadtartii ^—A branch of the J/aroa. Pr/n-cr. 

Pitcoi/iiftrft ^—A hmiich of the 3/cu.tyf, the same iw the Pumimroy. They live u> the 
north of the Afttinui4t frain the Beni to tli.e Itadre nie l*io&, on l»th sides 
of the river, Tliey were once unmoreus, Tliey thrust a feather through 
the septum of the uosieT and wear the eye teetli of alhgators in their ears, 
Their complexion is wlule, and the women are beautiful. Their movement* 
imd eon versa tion are rapid. They conat by closing their hinuls, and as 
each tingicr is opened they say mdti. When the Bngeia are finished tlmy 
say frArvOT, Then iliey go to the toes, They arc cultivator and are dixsile. 
Dr. Heutli collected a vocabulary of their langu^'c. Jfe^dh; 

Church} Arjnrotia, p, 42; Leerrahure; €*herrinj i+p. ol. 
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Sfir Clements Mahkham.— j 4 LiM of the Tribe* 


PnenJoA or Paoumu—A trilje of the River Paoua in AcuAa’s time. Martiiw 
mentions them os inhabiting the mainland opposite the island of Marajo. 
and as being lyurto-udi'os, or canoe men. Aetina, p. 130; Martiue, 

PneajaztA, — A trilie Oil the Pucajoz. J/o rf tiu. 

PacawthoK —A branch of the Moxos. Prince, 

ParhieUiM, —A branch of the MttnnnittholM**, Vdamo. 

Parimomtrut, —A branch of the Barri*. 

Formerly on the Rivera lcal»o and Fonte Boa. but perhaps no longer to 
be found there. MuriiM; Pmtut. 

Pacurifs. —See Bnruryn, 

Paironerae. —A branch of Uie Chujitiio*, Prince lias Paictnuu. 

Paiyuisen. —See Muwlrocu*. 

PalnnrbaruA, —A tribe at the ht«d waters of the Morona. 

PalyutfiutA .—A trilie of the River Jurtui, Pmnn, 

Pnmainoi, — In Capaulicaii. Kchm; Priner. 

PavifMdrqurz .—A tribe of the Marmlun preachtnl to between 1638 and 1683. 
Rodrujurx, 

Pnuiruvas ,—A tribe of the Rivers Japura and Uaupt^. /Vm«i. 

Pan%nuiry*.—A trilie of the River Purus, a brancJi of the old tribe of PurupurvA, 
the name of which is now extinct. A very iieaceful tribe, good huraourodl 
and fnmeil for singing, but often attiicteil with a skin disease. They plant 
bananas and munux.', but are essentially u waterside people, good at 
shooting fish or turtle with arrows, but un.skilled at shooting upwards. 
Cliandless saw more than si.xty cainoes floating down the river, each with 
a womon steering and a nuui sUndiug like a statue in tlie l»ow. In the 
dry season they live in Imte of palm leaf mats on the sand-banks. In time 
of flowU they rotire to the lakes, and make their mat huta on rafts, moorc<l 
in the middle to avoid mowpiitoes. Each family lives in a seiiarate hut on 
its own raft. Tlmy work at making india-rublw. Polak gives fifty words 
in their language, and Cliandless sixteen. /W/ii; ChmuUrM, 

7Vm/r.—Unguage spoken by Conilio*, Cumbum*, SrtAm, Tarapotm. Rrmo^ 

Pi,„(u.^\ tribe of the Hualliig;4. rcaynli. and Marafion. In 1670 Father Lucero 
collected some of them into the vilUge of Santiago de la Ugnna near the 
mouth of the Himllaga. In 18.30 they joined the mission of Sarayacu on 
tlie Ucayali At Sarayacu they wear a short jumper, which reaches down 
to the waistliand of the trousers, ilyed nxl and blue. Both sexes are vorv 
much addicUKl to drink. Smyth and Castelnaii say that the Pamu of 
Sarayaeii lielong to the trilx of When Smyth was at Saravacu the 

population amounte.1 to 2,000. Tlie canoes of the Pamu are 30 or 40 feet 
long and 3 to 5 feet wide. Tlieir manners are frank and natural, showing 
without any disguise tlieir affection or dislike, their pleasure or anc»er 
They liave an easy, courteous bearing, and seem to comiider themselyes“on 
IM.rfect equality with everybody. Irr the 18th century a missionary among 


of tfu Valley of the Antatoiu, 
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tlie /*aHn.s alleged that lie found mauunciipts written on a kind of paper 
mode of plantain lea'vee, containing, according to the statements of the 
Indians, a history of events in the days of their ancestors. Most of the 
tribes of the Ucayali talk what is calletl the Pnna language, JUvrro Aniiq. 
Per., p. 102; Smyth, p. 2U{; CaAelnau^ iv, p. 378; Raimomli; Patna. 

PattajttrU .—A branch of the Simiytfra, 

PatutHfiM .—A branch of the Cbiquito*. 

Pntuttnifuit *,—tribe of the Hnalloga, viidted by Fatlier Lugando in 1631. 
Mrrettrio Pernaw*. 

Panrhis. — {Pciiur,) 

Pa PrtHCr,) 

Papaymui. —A tribe of the Marafloii prcocheit to Iwtweeu 1683 and 1727. Velaaco, 

PapunatatK —See IminnttA. 

ParahncrtA,—(Pri nrt.) 

Panihtu .—A tril>e of the iliver Jurua. Patna. 

ParanttpHta*. —A branch of the ChayarUo* preacheii to between 1638 and 1683. 
ItotlnffMcz. 

ParttyuiM .—A tril)C of the Rio Ncjgro, now extincL Martius, 

Pnmrrttia/e *.—A trilw near the Tapajos, which has an annual war with the 
MuHifrarnA. Clattullnat, 

J*anuncm.—{Priure.) 

Pataiotu. —A blanch of tlic* Encabclteuio*. Velasco. 

Pamuaimis .—A tribe of the .Tapuru, Patna. 

Pamnamut or Pamrilkanos .—A tribe on the lower part of the course of the Rio 
Rraiico. Martim; Patna. 

ParmlinttHs. —A trilie on tlie Madeini, and at the sources of the Canumo. 
Martins; Patna ; II. Smith. 

Parrnris .—.4 tribe near the sources of the River Tapajos. They are indolent and 
iiiotfcnsive, and their tnwie with Uinmantino consists chiefly in the sale of 
sieves. Chandlcsm. 

Panainas .—A trilie of tlie Beni. Artttrulia. 

Parutna *.—A tribe of the Tocantins. Penna. 

PartynU .—A tribe of the Rivera Untunui »iud Yaapiii. Patna. 

Parranm ,—A branch of the Yaiiieos pieached to lietween 1727 and 1768. Velasco. 

Pojun-A, —t>nee the most immcruus tribe on the River Japura. They believe the 
sun to be stationary and tlmt the earth moves. Tliey call rivers tlie great 
blood vessels of tlie earth, and stiiall streams its vcina Tliey pay great 
respect to their conjurers. Tlieir dead are buried in circular graves. Tlie 
pleasing figures and slight features of the Passes confirm the report that 
they are the moat beautiful Indians of Uiis r^on. Their white colour and 
tine build distinguish thorn from their neighbours. Tlieir liands and feet 
are smaller, their necks longer, and their appearance more resembles the 
Caucasian type. Their features are agreeable, and their women are some- 
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Sm CtKMlSTS Maiikmam .—A lijit f>f ihr frihi* 

beautifaL The men have no beardu. The eyes are tpore open, finer* 
and further from each other thun is the case with other ludboe. the uoise 
tinely formed and urclted. They have a tattooed niark under the eyea and 
contmuiijg along the face to the chin. Tlie men cut their hair closer but 
the women wear it long. The are very claiix Thu woraen ufnmlly 

wear a ahirt with short sleeves, and the men a kind of cloak. They ar^ 
devote gentle, o]>en, [jeaccfnl and induBtrious. Martiue says they iatcr- 
marrj' very much among relationsw They are now nearly extinct. Batca 
says they are the noblest of the Amazonian trIhetL Toj* iii, p. llftB; 
.l/tfHiior, iii, p, 12011 Bmttfi iii, p. 722; Bntrst ii, p. 11*4; 

p. 574; P/;nua. 

—A hranch of the Jrrtre*, 

tribe of the Marafmn proachfid to between 1727 and 1768. T'V/-'wji. 

PtfU itaMtL —( J^n'iuv,) 

Pautf ».—A branch of the Jcnsruwy. Viihmcenrio. 

Patijianm .—A small tribe on the Ilio Bianco, 

Ptir<t 9 , PAktJK, or Pn^is .—A branch of the Awlmit preached to betwei-n 1727 and 
170&. Tliey' are met with between the Hivers Xa{»o and Pntnmnyn, and 
inhabit the villages of Pebaa and Ijorcto. Fc^wo ^ Ff7/«PiVcKrto's map; 
Paimotuli; AtiomimK p- 

Paeiuiuit or Pntfanas. —A tribe of the River lt*^n. Martivs, 

Pax^muk—A tribe of the Rio Bmneo. 

Pfiyn/fuaiL —A trilie near the month of the Napo, If^rma, t p- 1B6; rUforirrur^. 

/layaifswt.—( /Vr««.) 

Paychah naa—( RoVi'a) 

Pebdu .—See Pnvcut. 

PerfittytyK—-A hnnieh of the Jtfoem Priiicr* 

Pftadoik —A trilie of the lliiallagn preached to between 1682 miti 1737* They are 
marked on Fritz’s map (1707) ljctwe<ni the Rivera Ucayali and Yuravi 
Pedro Buhorquee, wht> iicolareii tiimself frica in 1G59, Uvetl aniong the 
Prhdoif nulil 1C65, believing the fahulona empire of the Umn Paytiti to be 
near the mouth of the Huidbigu. Tho PAsAo* were jxjasihly ilie flame as 
the but Spruce* wlui investigated the euhjeot on the spot, oonld not 

identify them witli any existing trilse. Fntz^s iiutp; ; i^>rurFx 

oo/as, 

PetWQU froA—(Prt'rtrc.) 

Ptywyas ,—A branch of the FiKi^fiaAm preached to ls?twecii 1T27 and tTti<8. 

/VyuiArts.—A branch of the ChitpiUii^, 

Ptquu09 .—( Pn'ike,) 

PcriaicM ^—A tribe of the River Japura. Pmnn, 

PtcAahos. —(Prrnse.) 

/Vruatnas.^-^3ee Jumana^. 


(he of the JmaxojiA, 
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A fieive aiitl lipatile trilje in the forests to the north of \ ilca^>amiuu 
Only montionctl by Ocftiupu in 1571. (k^antpt}^ p* 2^17. 

/Vwr/fi-x_A branch of the Jwioa*, preaohetl to between 16S3 ami 1727» They ai'e 

met with between the Tigre anJ Pastasa. Anminw, 

p. 

branch of the Jmim Fi7/«rvriicio. 

/hMout.’—(y^riiirai^) 

branch of the Chiqwtf^i. Pritue, 

_A tribe of the Agiiftrico and Xapo* also met with on the Putumayo. Tliey 

are piufuae flrinkere of the m infufijon nf tlia bark of a liana, which 
enmw vomiting. Their Jatiguago is harsh. SiiitJfifn ; P&fiiliiK 
—See VaujiM. 

” Fish Indians,'* see Afutih^^ 

lUriquitifs .—A tribe of the Siver Tapajos, 

/'iVrtw, or Simiriiiehet .—A tribe of the UcayalL preoehed to between 

1683 and 1727, The uame Chmftt Qnlm is derived from the two Qnichiia 
words Chi^nt^t (a palm) and (temth), from their habit of dyeing tbe^ 
teeth black with the root of tiio chonta palm, Tlicy are marked on Fritz’s 
map (1707) on the east aide of the Ucayali. Velasco eays that they are 
descended from Inca Indianis, They wander from place to place in canoes, 
and are gootl boatmen and fiaherman. They are employed by traders to 
collect saraaparilla, and to make oil from the fat of the manati. They 
navigate nearly the whole length of the UcoyTili, and trade with the AfUvt 
ftdthin n comparatively short tliatance of Cuaco, Thdr chief resort ia 
Sontiog^i de los Pirros, at the junction of the Kivers Tamlm (Apnrunac) and 
Vilcaniayn. Tlicy wear n cotton frock of a black colour called etumti^ The 
FiVrrw are the moat intelligent, liaudaonte and brave of all the Lribca on the 
Ucayali FnU'e mapi Suii/th ; C^tttAnau ; Oirbal MS .; MaimmifH. 

A tribe of the iHver Isarma. Penm. 

Pieoco^ —(Pnn<v,) 

/V/ir/tf*,—A trilje on the Itiver Tocantins, aai<i to be caimibals. MaHtuiL 
—See 

Ptf/istx^nL—A brancli of the Chif/uitv^ 

/'w/mz-w.—Indiana of the Purus and Aquiry, Pnnee, p. 81. 

/'Wwce.) 

/Worrrrt*.'— {Pfinee.i 

Pucaparif rin.—(Prii w.) 

P.o'hiiia^—\ tribe on the Juinu, tributary of tlte Tocantins. Maritm. 

PMiatttis or Mitpiftruii,—X tribe in centre of the northern port of the Paiui>a del 
Sacramento. They are not numerona, and ere rarely seen by tbe mission 
Imiians. Stuyih^ p- 335* 

Atwmtvnw.—'A tribe of the Jonia. Pentvt. 

Ptt m iuitu na*. —( Pritie *.) 
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Fitmjktu, —( Frmce.'l 

Punouy»,—A tribe on the ^nath aide of Uie AmaxeoH, halow nioutb of tliti 
Mudoira. p. 117, 

rif iiiiv/ieas,^A branth of Lho Chitjuiio«. 
jUiptitih^ Tajwiijas .—See 

PurrmtmiiJir^A trilie of the Hiver pf&pum. Peuna. 

Piiru-ptirm ,—tribe uf the Eivet PtiruB, from aucteen to ihLttiy day a voyano op. 
CliAudleas founil that the name was exlioct in 1865, They are altimt ^ 
afflicted with a peculiar diaeaae. Tim body is spotted with white and 
bmwn patcbea ul invguliu size nrul abapc. ^ liio dm Purus,'* means river 
of the spotted ones. Alen and women go perfectly naked, Tlieir huta are 
very small luitl of the ruileet conatmerion, Tlmir cnnfjea are Hat-bottotned, 
with upright Hides, mere oblong boiea, quite unlike ilui«e of any other 
Indiana, They use nel (.bar the hlow-cane nor lxjw$ and arrows^ Itut knve an 
instnmieuL called the jml/uiii, a piece of wchxI with a pwjjecrion at tho end 
to secure the W* of a dart, tJio iiiid<Ee of which m hehl. with the handle 
of tht3 ptdMit in the Jiaud. and thua thrown. Tliey have Burjirising 
dexterity in the use of this weapon, and readily kill game and lisU with it, 
Tliey make t^arthen pans for cooking, in the wet season, wlieii tha lieachra 
are Hooded, they ranke rufte of the trunks of trees bound together with 
crBopei-B, and erect their huts ufuni them, thus living untU tho water 
BuVieidea again. Their skin diseasca perhaps arise from their habit of 
sleeping naknl on the sands, without iiaiuniockH, They are pmhablv now 
ropresciitod by the tribe called Splr: wfji/ ui, p, 1174 ; 

CtuUe/ntiu; IfW/ifty, p. 514; 

PtUvtnayKs .—A general naiua for the tribes of that river, 

QntTjfiJa^t^ —A tribe of Um Arinos, a tributary of the Twamtina, 

i^ttn/eriK—A tribe between the Kiver -laraaiy and the hills of Ouapore, Mifrtiitfi. 

Qtfunmn ^.—A tribe betweeu the Xingu and Tocuntins. Murfittei, 

Qifoffim*.—iSee Cuhivinn. AatHaf p, lOT* 

QwtifiutitMtK^A triU* of tlie lUver tJuniii, /Vniut, 

Qui/Huttuuf.^A tribe of tljc River duma, Prntui. 

QvihiQHiifm, —A bmuoli of the Cbiquilos. 

Qti idi^u iilrnnn*,—(Pn nrr.) 

tribe of the Rio Xegren. irallaeje. 

—Supposed to lie extinct in Vi!ksco*s time. 

Atrilseonlhesonth side of the Amazon^ below the mouth of the Madf<sir» 
rirwna, p^ Xlj. 

t^finunnmf4. —Hmncbcs of the Vhiqatfojf^ 

Qmm)u.~A tritie on the aoiith aide ot ttie Aiiuuoiui, below the uiciuth ol the 
Madeira, AatHa, p, 117 , 

—See (.^arfjthfyfinfut. 
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—A bratiL’h nf tlie Hatthiilfiirif. 

i^ii HfpKmiti*. —( fVixir, J 
quioiMOi.—\ trilre of the IQver Uniriiioerfl. 

—A branch of the A/wfon^t 
A branch of the Chiquitttii. 


Jtnrif/Mmis.—A branch of tlie Rraflt Tup>i iiaticm. b p- 

A trilic of the River UcnTXiU, caiwidered by Velasco to l»c u branch oF c 
romiKUL They are a iinnieronfl and courageotis people, and occupy a iRige 



tlieir Btotura very abort. Vrhsro t Smyth ; miiirumitl 
Etui —(/V*! tiff A 

A brancli of the ifitoti<K Nnfrfttthti nf, 

A braucFi «f the F>/rt*'/j. 

A«moy.»^-A tribe of the River VaatP^i, preuclietl to l>otwoen 1®33 an 
1683, Tliey nra marketl on Friti’fi map between tlie Pa«Ui^ and Tign 
Villa^oendo places tFiein l»etween the lloraim and Psatosa. Frit-, a map 
Vrtfvvo^ Eminyitez; Viliarirfnrb. 

JlfMtUla *,—< Printc.) 

BotoroKooit .—A branch of tiie 
EiMnabntHU^—^A hiujjch of tbo CV/monu. 

Eumfirn .—branch of the JbiponrA, 

Rtimm^—A tribe of the River Kaim. p. »4. 

Rwnuiyufui,—{PrinctA On the upper Ucaj-ali, 

Sa^fnpr «,—A race of canniliali*. Mariiuit, 

Suvu7ftrns.-~A tribe of the River Jtinia. Prnno. 

Soimnt^.—A tribe of ihe Rivet Alucajuhis. F^nna, 

SfiiMVOii .-—^ee ZfJjnros, 

A tribe of the River Beni, ArmaUin; Prince, 

—A brancli of the Prince, 

SapihfXiWtA.—{Frhfr,) 

Santf^ntA ,—A branch of the ChiyttifoA, 

tribe on the Rio N'e^^ro, now neaily extinct. Murnna, 

S(fnt^.—A trilw of the River Madeira, Pentvf, 

Srr«w<i«.—A trilie between the Janmry atitl Tafaijos. 3hrttv». 

SitUhtni ivut,—{ Prinre,) 

StUfcaji, —(/Viarf.) 

Stturttnes ,—See MituhrA. 


SnioffiM.—A tribo of tlie UatumA Pmaa, 
—A f»old, warlike and geticroiia t 


tril»e of the Uoay&li, inhabiting a hilly 
They are on friendly terms with the 


country north-east of Sarayaciu 
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Indians uf tb« iniflsions, though not converted iheinselvea. Fatlicr Plaza 
was well received by tlicm, and he deocrilittl them aa the greatest vrairicirs 
of the Ucayali They have bows and arrows, lanvCi^, eluba, and Tlic 

latter is a abort apear |HJiuted at one end, the other being in the shape 
of a club with stag's antlers fixed down the aideSi They cultivaU! the eoil 
and are very industrious, TIutsc who ore idle are killed as useless members 
of society* They liave knowledge of the properties of medicinat herbs, and 
apply them with akUl and success* Tliey wear ornaments on the nose, ears, 
ueck, and amis. They use eanocs, and live on fish daring the dry season* 
ilfcncurio No, 351 j Smyth, p. 22o* 

—A tribe uf the liiver Napo* AeuHn, p, 94. 

ScpatiijntmK —A branch of the Cainpas. Fr/v^* 

NiMvctiWit'S*—A tribe of the River Uatum^i* iV/inrt* 

iSei^tjOif ,—A trilje of the TJcnyali living north of Uie Since 1651 the 

Kmneisoaus fiavo occasionally visiteil them, bnt have genarally Ijcen killed. 
Father Girlial, when he fonnilHl Satayocn in 1792, induced some of them 
to settle ihore. They am now said to bo quiet, traotahlo* and well disposed 
towards the misaons* They tmdo up and down the Ucayali in canoes. 
They wear a cotton rolw uf copper colour, called rwswio. The speak 

the Pana language- ffirkd 3fS.; Sjnyth ; Ilerndait; Mrreurto PfrH«no ,' 
liHiutffndL 

SrmMvt ^—A tribe of the Eivet dapuni, Pentm. 

NftrHJsVim—On the banka of the Yajiayacu* Sotimnyor. 

Sfiijntiox, Sipivim, or —A tribe of the Omyail, coupled wUlj the by 

Smyth and Herndon. I'lie Fruiiciscaus visited tbetn from time to time 
since IGhU* Li 1730 tho}' routed and almost destroyed the Setdfos in a 
bloody f^ittle. In 1764 the Fmneiiteans brought about a rueoRcOIation 
between tlm two tribes* In the same year the SkipUm were collected into 
u village on the River Pisqui by Father Fresneda, but iu 1767 idl the 
missionaries were killed* After tliat fatal event Father Uirlial was the first 
who visitetl them iu 1790, They ore reported to be wonderfully weather* 
wise* They fiavo very rougl} ah ins, caused by mosciuito bites* The Shipdm 
speak the Pana langnage. Mrrfrtjio Pfruam, No* 51; J/rm. ik ion Fimyisa, 
vi. p* 139; Smyth: Salft, p, 182; Sidonwyor; Jkiimtfmli; 

f^rralture^ 

ShinpttTtftjt .—A branch of the Saparm. 

ShuMiwtif .—A tribe of Che TocautinsL lietint, ii, p, 24L 

SiMint ^,—A branch of tfic ChiyuHiML 

Siymyatt ^ — A tribe nf tlie Amgnnatnhfl. p* 10a* 

Simarrimf ^.—A branch of the 

or A group of trifjea living an the hanks of the Unraiay and Tigre, 

. Tliey were pmoched to between 1038 and 1727* The mninant of them is 
now gathered into the small village of Andoas, near the confluence of the 


(i/ if/ ihf AtfifiZiHis, 
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rastAsa and Bolx)mza. There are some wild peoi«le af thb group. At one 
time tliey spoke in sixteen dialecle. rnopi I flasae; P j 

• ROkJi. 

Sitniriwhes ,—See 

A’VtiaAiw.—A branch of the J/oww, Prim‘ff p, 81, 

Sinrjikiii *,—A bmnch i>f the ZitiiarffSi. 

/?iiiffati/i^hu 8 M 4 ,—-Ano\hcT name for the Ananhuo, p. 367, 

^irwuyrtV—‘See C^werJliw. 
tS^trwno,*. — See Guft rayon. 

Siroitn. _A tribe between the sonrccH of the levers Apipuris and Cayairy, western 

branches of tho Uaiip^s. Mfi/iiuif, 

Sinays—A tribe of tbn Kiver tsnnna, ProfuK 
SiAoifftoit, —(PriM«.) 

Soiimoois or FrtrtMow/^—A tribe of the Aniaionn, formerly jMwerfiil, from wUicl> 
the Portugneso gave the name of the river. 

i^poHan, —(/Vi'ttftr,) ^ ^ 

Smrvwiii^—TliG same as the Sotivmn^^ Once it was a irilo of the Kivera Tefft' 
and Coon, and extending all along the main sUoam of tlie Amiucont^ from Barra 
10 Peru, but now extinct. In 1788 Riboim reported that the chief remaiDst 
of this once nutimroui? tribe were settled at the month of the Coari- 
SbwfAtiy jf ifjwffiV, iii ; 

tribe lieUevetl to l>e already extinct in the time of Velasco. tWow*. 
»SwAi7/ofutii.~A biBUcli of the CktiTirhot. 

S}wumbi<M.—A tiil)e to the eastward of Ouxco. Vrlonro, 

In the Report of the Viceroy Clrl Talmadn. JA-w. tfr im Vireyrn ; 

/Vtttyy, p. 73. 

SiiaHmntui.—A tril>e of the Tapajos uaniiKl after a palm^ree callcti 
Mortiojk 

*SVjn»rM,—A branch of the Zaparos. 
fiiiritjum. — Chroin^ i. p. ol. 

7'«Aa/o*rw—A bmnch of the JnTtos. RoilrUfVfz. 

Tabolm .—A brnneb of the 
Tahora*.—A branch of the 

Taamw^^-A trilm inhabiting the banka of tlte River Mapiri mid thoae of the lower 
port of the Madrc de Dios. They live exchmvely on the river lianka. and 
are met with at (Itianay. Their fuod is liah and mmikeyR They are clever 
iji making woven artrde* from cotton. Dr. Himlb made a vocahnlary of 
their hin^mgt\ />'OrinW, iii- P- 364 ; iMh : A Armr^iHu ; 

ChmTh (iffoff. May., Aprih 1877); Prhrr i C’Sc/rm, i. p, 50. 

TuntnA/>prn .—^A trtl» of the Xinga River. .WWriiw*. 

TrtrtM,—A tribe of the Rio Bronco. P€nm. 

TficuJmnoii .—A tribe between the Rivers Taenhnno and TocantinA Miirtnof. 
Tnruitan ^—See 7V<?o«o*. 
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V'-- 

TuffaruL —A tribe uf the Kiver Nhomuadit /Vniw/, 

TttgHaeuait .—A brancli of the 

TtiffiMUit .—A tribe on the liver np which the race of AmazoiiB is said to live, 
AritUtt^ p, 122. 

Tamm .—A triiie of the Hiver Napo. a bmncii of the ActifktL, p. M ; 

TantttrfJt .—A tribe on the River Juruft, AfartitiK 

Tamomm or ^Tammnm *—A tribe of the River Tefle end at Brasil^ 

iii; Afitriim; Pt HtMi, 

TawtpiciTM or TaFiij/ira *.—A bnuieh of the 
TiUM ,—A hmnch of the CftiqtiiftfjL 

Tfipania ^.—^A tribe ou the monntaiuotifl easteru aide of the Tocantins, Jf«r/rHA 
Tn}iiiruriut .—A ]>mnch of the 

TafwjiMt }$.—A tribe of the Ta|Mijos. Action.^ p. 121; JHaritui. 

Tajinnhoiui *.—A Uoetilo tribe near tlie head wateta of the Tapajos, They reject all 
attciiipUi at ittteroouTse. ChaiuHtti, 

7apaninaA ,—A trilje of ihc Jurua jind .Tntay Uivei-g. MuriiuA, 

TitpitarU .—A tribe of the River MucajaljL Pciina^ 

Tapir4r^, — fjhrrtnn, i, p, 102, S^ue type as t/AiViAw/UMK. 

Titpirapi *.—A tribe on the weatcni side of the Aiaguay. Ma vUuiL 
Tfiptu^Hrarm ,—A branch of the ChitpiUtut.. 

Tajmrfiit .—See Uavpis. 

Tapu —(/‘(ijwfti,) 

Tnpinjtu .—A tribe of ibe River Facaxa, AeuHa, p, 120, 

Tariaitait .—See ITauplt. 

Tarttntm ,—A tribe of the Rio Negro which peoplwi Bam. Tlie Gist Portugal 
settlement on the Rio Ne^'ro was formed of tliese Indians in 1669, 
ASnrtiax; Pfjittit ; na^rjt, 

Tmias .—A branch of the Vampm. 

TaJtuim .—See MunkrjL 
Tatv *.—See UmqH‘* and J/ir«/i<4: 

TaawnrvKy —A branch of the Chii/nitat. . 

Tfinnin .—A tribe of the Gran Cliacu. L/zttna. ^ ^ 

Taya^»H’~TQpM^Ja «.—A tribe at the sources of the vlpapnris. i/iaritiw, 

TrittjHjbyjmjs ^—^ee lTaiip6h 
Ttjpirtfit .—A brnach of tlie t'AMMipwai, 

Tetstruji .—A tribe of the Aruganatuba. p, 106. 

7>wjt»i<ni.—A tribe l«tween tlie Rivera Uatimm and Aiiavilhano, jVdrttiw. 

TVaris .'—A tribe of the River Purus, Martius. 

TirtsuNM, —See Uimp^. 

TihotA .—'A branch of the JTttww. Ptincr. 

TicutuM, Tatuiuu or Jumutuia .—A tribe of the Maraflon, neighbours of tbe 
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prejMJhfe] to Twtwc+iii 168;5 and 1727- Thty fjeople Tabatiuga, the froiitiiJr 
Biiiziliaii post on the ManiTinu, lUttU San l^ulo de <)liven<ji Thej go naked 
and liftve a tatiKM-Hl ovaJ mnnd iheir tnauths, which the men wear broader 
tiiiin the womeDj abo lines from the eornerts of the jiiouth to iJis ears* Thev’ 
IjelifiVe in a good and an evil apldt nniaed Nannim and Zorfcj/. They fear 
the evil spiriU and Iwlieve of the gowt one that, after death, lie apfiears to 
eat friiit with ilio departed and takes them to hi» home. Their dead bodies 
are arranged witJi the extremities placed together^ and tlie face towards tlie 
rising Huu, with broken weapons and fruit placed hi the lioeoui. They ar« 
then buried in great earthen jars, aud the ceremony is coaclndcd by a 
drinking feed vat Wivea are obtained by a present to the parents, Kxm 
os a child can sit up, it la aprinkled with a decoction from certain Jenves, 
and receive® the imine of one of its forefathers, 

Next to the and Jttrk, the rinmuj? are the beai-fortned fiidiaiui 

of this region- They are not so well built as the former^ though more 
slender than meet of the tribesv Their facea are round, nose thin and sharp, 
and expresskm generally g<iod-luiunjnretl and gemle, llseir dis^KHition is 
ojwn and honest. They are darker than moat of the Indians of the 
ilarafion and beardless. Tliey fldora thuir necks with strings of joguars" 
and monkeys’ teeth, and tiioir amis with feathera One of their oeeupations 
is the preparation of poison, ^4ctf Sii, p. j Hentifttit i 

Vbti Spie, iii, {k 11^*2; Mtett, ii, p, 395 ; lii, p. 1206; 

^ShiiJiQfK p. 574. 

— {PH^ttre, 81.) 

—See 

T —( Pi^n^r .) 

TV^ma^ffox,—A branch of the tltuptiim. 

Tiiiffiincte^—A tri!.e of the Hualkga, preachwl U) in' Father Lugando in 1631. 
Possibly identical with the Ckotf^eA. Mrrctfrw 

Tipnjuvi,^A trilHi of tiie River .Inlay. Aeitau, p. 09. 

Tipathtu—A branch of the /f r-mv according to Velaac-j, but Villavicencio places 
them under the Tliey worts viaited by missionaries from 1727 to 

1768, 

(/ViMft:,) F^II^Jr'ifi^ndo. 

riBi/kfi—A branch of the Jfwro». 

Ti^hiias^ —[/’j-irtcc, p. 81.1 

savage tribe of the flran Clinen. On the banks of tlie Rivers Pilcomayn 
uid Wemioju, The wood Tul/rt mean it "opposite" in GiiaranL Tlie 
Spaniards were told by the ^aanmis of people on the oppoaite side ef tlie 
Parajrnay or Ttfbffu They have a very low type of skull. They are 
exclusively liunterB, tinable to count beyond five. Xootno; IMmshi/Jen; 

/WfrsrAt'/ Ifrri'wi, i, p, 176; GihtiOR, p. 164; 6?mAom Ktrr; 
Ckcmnif i, p. 12W. 
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Tocnnhopoi .—A tribe near the River Xingu, in the country l>etwoen tlie Pacojax and 
the Guanapu. Hftrfhi*. 

ToenMtimuL —A tribe at the mouth of tlie Tocantins. i, p. 149; MttriivM. 

Tonorote *.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Ixmino^ p. 51. 

TVpiM,—(/’n'jior.) 

Toqnedaa ,—A tribe of the River Julay. Moriiv* ; Pentm. 

Tofiuideneitex .—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Itozano. 

Toros or Tomze *.—A tribe formerly on the lower Madeira hut not now heani «)f in 
that region. Jfo/ftW 

Torrsos,—{Prince, p. 81.) 

Tomcocyes. — {.Prince,) 

Torimonas .—A branch of the ChiquUos, along the Madre de Dice and Mndidi. 
Church ; Annmiin ; Prince, p. 81; Chrrvin, i, p. 50. 

TnxcuA *,—^A wandering tribe of the Solimoens. Mortimn, 

Trewajuris .—A branch of the Siwigaes. 

Triuos.—{Prince, p. 81.) 

Tuboriexm .—A branch tif the ChiguitiM, Prinn:, 

Turales .— A tribe between the Rivera Tigre and Pantasa. ViJIavirenrw's mop. 

Tucanos .—See Juris and Unupis. 

Turujus .—A tribe of the River Tuere. Martin*. 

Tucuixderas .—See Uaup^ 

Turupis .—See Muertene*. 

Tueurii/ix .—A tribe on the south side of the Anuuons. Acaiia, p. 100. 

Tuinamayuas ,—See CnrabnyaHos. 

Tuinmayus .—A tribe on a tributary of tlie upper Hiiallagu. They were first 
visited by Fatlier l.ugando in 1681. .Merruru* Prntam. 

Tutnanas. — (Prince.) * 

Tumarorrs .—A tribe between the Rivers Jamary and San Siina<i. Mnrtius. 

Tumlnras .— A tribe of the Rivers I<;a and Japuni. Pcawi, 

TumupacaiL — {Princr^ p. 81.) 

TunaeJios .—A branch of the Chtqmios. 

Tupnjaros .— A branch of tlie TupU on the River Pant Martins. 

Tupis .—A very extensive Hrazilian stock. Tlie word Topi means ” Comratle.” 
Tliey called all other.jieople Tapuya* or foreigners. Tlie original site of the 
Tupi nation, in .Spruce's opinion, was on the River Amaxons, and from its 
mouth they spread far south along the Brazilian coast When presised hv 
the Portuguese they seem to have fallen back up the Amazon valleys to the 
very roots of the Andes. Thus the languages of the Omaynas, Cocotnas, ond 
other Peruvian triliea prove them to lie descended from tlie greet Tupi 
stock. Martins gives Uie Tupi nation a very wide range, from the Atlantic 
to the roots of the Andes, and from the River Amazons to Paraguay. Latliam 
classes the OwmgiMif and Ts/na as branches of the great (hutrttni stock, as 
also does Hervas. The - Lingoa Geral." or Unguage which is the general 
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uiefliiim of uomtuimicutiou between tlie [fidltULs of tbe AuiaxonM atid the 
l^ortU|^ese> is a corruption of tlie Tupi langaage. In the T^pi there are 
temis^ often very complicated, to express exact degrees of relalionsJiip 
through at Icaet tlnree generations. All the gran^IdiUdien of the same 
graiiflfather consider Lhcniselves as brothers and sisters. The first Tap^ 
graiiiuLor nud voeabnlary were hy Father dosepli Aucheto, Spruce wrote a 
conipLete Tupi grammar. The descendants of the Tnpi stock, on the shona 
of the Jo-wer Ama^ona and at I^arji, have long been ci'^'ilised. and tlie 
'Portngnese corruptly call them Tapap^. They are stont, short, and well 
made. They loam all trades (iniofcJy and well, ami are a tiuiet, good- 
natured, inolfeiiaivo jicople. They form the crewa of the Para trading 
canoes, J/rtrfitw," IFo/'/aw. p, noiCw ; L p. 14 r„ 

Tiipi^i *.—A branch of the THpimmhctii. Hf.rim, U p- 149. 

Tupiu(i}tih(Hk^—A powerful and nuincfotifl BrazLliaii trilio in former daja, A brenob 
of the gruat Tapi stock. They M before the European invadera. In the 
time of Acuiia some of Lliem were sottlcd on tins great island at the mouth 
of the Madeira, a.ls<t on the lower Amazoaie, ami Kiver Pani Many interest¬ 
ing particulars reapecting their history and customs wiU be found in 
tjouihoy's Biusiil. AchM, p. 119, 

Tupilimvi or Tupniinift a brunch of the Zaparon. 

T u —(/‘rtitcr.) 

7Vr«rw,_A tribe of the Hio Negro and Madeira. Matiiwi; Pnaux. 

TatfUHcri ^.—Sec 

A small trilw on the Kio Branco, 

Ua(nritith*it %^.—A tribe ol the Biver Jutay. Miiriiu* / Fmnu^ 

Humming birtl Indiuns." A tribe on dio lower part of the Japura. 
They much resoinble the Vurdm hat are distinguished from otlisr tribes by 
a email blue mark on the upper lip. Tlioir woniBu alwaj^ wcnu- a small hark 
apron. Latham gives twenty-two of tWt wonla, and ihair language ahows 
ihuni tube of tlie same famfiy oa the p, 4SS; iPaita^, 

p. old: Dtrfoj. 

—Nome of a triijo- J/ccr/iwa 

tribo far up the Purus on the leB liank, Chatvllr^ 

L%imuma^—A tribe of the Hvora Ifu and CaniuMi. They intermany* very much 
Biuongat rolationis and Martins thinks this is aesuee of deg^uerecy. He 
montions six branches of the tribe, Miriii^TapmJm, Papuiiiui-TupuuJ^s, 
A/tiuti^Tiipu^jai, Jamrete —JapaiylfU* Jtttanii Tapttk- 

jW Alariiva ; 

Udiaftts .—A tribe of the Ilio Branco. 

tW..w.-A tribe of llie River CoM-i and on the upper MoniBoiL f wtobly extinct 

Jiihciiro ; Muriit^ ; Pfcnwt. 

—A tribe of the River Japura. 

Uaniba^—A tribe formerly on the Aniha, now extinct. J/ariiiiJ*. 

Voi,. XL. ^ 
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U<ipimiiaii.^A tribe of the ftio Braaca Pmmf, 

—A tribi? formerl)’ settlod at EaroveiTo. MtrrfvfA, 

U'ampftA.'^A Irilie of the Tapajas^ MurfitiA. 
lTaifnpxra7itjm.—*‘ Ked uniti/' A tribe ao caUetL 

Uarftffiin.it .—A tribe of the Itivprg Jotaj aiiil dunia^ and aiao on the jliiutaoiu To 
trjr the fortitude of their maidens they Imunr them up in a net to the roof of 
a hutj exposed t* continual smoke where they fast as long os they can 
possibly bear it. Tlie youths Eire Hogged for the saiae purpose, A youth 
must hunt ami work for bia bride ui whom he is engagetl from a child. 
Tiujy hum thcLr det^, and bury ilie ashes in their huts. See 0-umvieitx. 
Spix imd Afatiiu*!. iii, 1187-90. 

UmtfdA ^—All extensive group of tHbea, inhabiting the hunks of the Uaupes^ a tribu¬ 
tary of the Rio Nogro. Two of thi:mt tin; PirfXh ami VarfijKtntut^ are men- 
tioueil by Acutift, p. 105. The other branches of the PaujtfK&t arc as follows:— 
Qatiaana^ AiutiutJt {pincapplc)p Aretf>a*>m (woodpeckeni)* Calviof 

(catiidbals)^ Cakvhm, V&ntcorc* ^giefto ibis), CtfHm (wasp), Turnndrrtm (ant)* 
Uttfiacm^ Iksaiinm^ Gift (axe), (duek), Jmttfnii (trumpeterJ, 

. (opossum), J^riaim-tm (Rsh's mouth)* (herons), 

risfi/t (net), dftWfw (palm)* r«kui*fiw (pig)> Taparn^ (ijipirg.), STumnoa, Timt* 
(annailillos)* Tenimhaeua (oahce), Tijineas (mud), Turuutifs (toucans). 

They aru tall* stout, and W'eU-nu«le, Hair jet black and straight, worn 
in a long tail down tiie back, often to the thighs j very little beurd, skin a 
liglil gloBsy brown. Tliey are an agricultuml iMJople, cultivating manioc* 
sugar-cane* yams, maize, toliacoo, and eumotes. Their weajions are Imws and 
arrows* lances, clubs, and blow-coiies. They are great iishermeii. ^fiiny 
families live together in one house, a pumllelc^ram, Hu feet long by 75, and 
35 feet high* The roof b Bupporietl on fine cyliodrical colunins, smooth and 
straight* formed of the trunks of trees. At the gable end there is a large 
doorway S feet high. Tlie fumitnre consists of net hiuiiinoekH. eartlion pots* 
pilclieis and baskets. Their canoes are all niaile of a single hollott'Ki tree, 
often 4d feet lung, p:«ldlea about 3 feet long witli an oval bbule. Tim men 
wear a cloth round the loins, hut the women go quite nokeiL The meti use 
many ornaments and a circlet of feaUiers round the head. A cylindrical 
white quartz atoue is Invariably carriml on the breast us a ehariii, suspended 
by a chain of block seeds. The dead are hurikKl mfildi]i tlm houses. Every 
house has ita TiaJutad or chief, tlse tdhcc lieing hermlitury. They have 
sorcerers called rai/rs, but do not believe in a god. Some of the Uaup^jc 
triljCT uever iutcnnaiTy anmeg tbciuselvts, but obtain wives from other 
kind nil tribea; and tlictc intcT-marrying triliea iilwuy« retaniu at peace w itlj 
iMicli other. This is the cose with the TWm^w and Ttttaiiot. The iuter- 
mjirryiiig Unttjkis tribes ore perhajja more indnstrious and agricultural thorn 
any other Atnazonian people, 

Tlie f/(jujuk derive their name from n little bird with a very glisteniag 
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foit*heail calk**] (Tattpr or A which tnakes its ue9t,and geta its living among 
aquatic plant& Those Indians, when sweating freely, mb their faces with 
certain leaves whicli remove all impurities from the skin, and leave it 
smooth and shining. Hence the name Uaupit or ** shining faces." Tlie 
mo<leni names of the lTnuj)in tribes have chiefly been given them by their 
Portuguese and Tupi neighliours, from peculiarities in their persona and 
customs. WaUarr, pp. 480-506. 

Uatfuptn. —A tribe of the River Coarl Hibeit'v ; Hpnice** Hoies, 

(7bahutA.—{ “ Men of the forest" Neighbours of the Sarama*. 

Uhunfuctui,—{rr\nct,) 

Ubi Tnpuiijatt, —See JurU, 

UcayaJ^*, — K branch of the Omtujvfu. Hofinyurz, 

f"ckucn»,—A tribe between the Rivers Tigre and Pautasa. VilUtPumeio** map. 
Uthyiu *,—Sec JarU. 

Utrrueniu.^\ trilie on the laaiina, a tributary of the Rio Negro. Ribeiro reported 
on tlieni (1775) and Southey repeats some strange stories. Ribtiro ; SouUup^ 
iii, p. 723. 

l/ffarannaoo. —A brunch of the Chxquito*. 

Uffuirm. _A tribe of the Marailoii. below the mouth of tlie Huallaga. Hottriijxuz. 

fJjnijHa$,—A tribe of the River I<;a, and settled in villages of the Iija and Rio 
Negro. Martin-^ 

rmau 4 u.—See OmaquoM. A tribe of tlie River Japura, on the other ride of tlie 
falls of the Arar»-a)imt. They aro said to bo cannibals. Martius, 
iii, p. 124^1. 

UnffMtwinoJt .—A branch of the Jiajpitu, 

Uniabas .—( /Viacf.) 

f/at^Movu.—A tribe of the Ucayali visited by Kotlier Lucero in 1681, and also by 
other missionaries between 1683 and 1727. VeloMo, 

UiUnum. —A branch of the Utfinra*. VeloMo, 

(/nuiuu — {Prince.) 

Upaniu.-^A tribe on the east of the Morono. VUiarieenrio’M map. 

Upataninaba*. —A branch of the Pioroe. Velaeeo, 

1 7r/»y»tV«ny_ \ tribe of tho River AuemhL lennu. 

Umnmm,—A tribe of the Pastasa, preacheti to between 1727 and 1768. Hervas, 
i, p. 262; Vtlaato ; Prinet^ p. 73, 

UratfartA ,—A branch of the CartJfuyanax. 

Urinas. _Constantly at war with the Omatjaa*. EdtcetrxL*, p. 77. 

Urizstamnuu .—See Jtimamu. 

UruhaliHqaA.—A tribe on the south side of the Amoxon below the mouth of the 
Madeira. vIrM/lo, p. 117. 

UfvhuA or •* vulture Indians." A tribe of the Jutay. .Manixu; Pennn. 

U 9 pa*.-~A tribe already extinct in Velasco’s time. VdoMo. 

VtufU-uras.—iPrince, p. 81.) „ 
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Uii TapHiijfiJL —Sue 

UffapM ,—A tribe of wild Itidtaim oortli of the MomliAres. MfnHv**. 


Vtirfitinviftit ^—See Jnmanmr 

—A tribe of tbe Qran Cbaou. See Ch unipif*. 

Veripoiiest^ —(i’njtor, p. 81,) 

WfiKPaiffiitii *,—A tribe of the BooL Arnmitui. 

Aacuruh^i ^,—A tribe ou the river of the same name. Lr/xano; Matitux 
Ar#ni/M—A trilsi of tliG TeffiJ iiiiJ Japuta. liHritv * 

Aff/jcnts.— A tribe of the liiver MncajahL /Vw.w«. 

XUmtvjL —See Jcverm^ 

XifnnnitK.—A tribe lietween the Eivera PuttmiayiL ajitl Japum who kill their first- 
bom child reix, 'fliey axu esteemed for willing inclnstry* They burn the 
bmics of their deail, and niinglo the aahea with their drink. Sautlif^s 
Prttzift in, p. 722; p. oil. 

A'intMiiUs or Ximhoan —A tribe on the west side of ilje Arttguay, 

AifAnrasL™Sce .t/rt 
X{<tte)yjt(U !.—A branch of llie 

Ynlttifiniu'^^A branch of the between the Hi vers Inabi'i and l^laravin 

tributaries of the Kio Negro. :lf«rfM«; Sprui'e^a ir«fr.iL 
A branch of the IfvUatoiL ifanfCTiiwiy. 

. Yfteariifuftrna. —A tribo of the Puttimayu. AtritM, p. 9D, 

17jew/ff/ws,-^A tribe of the Rio Negro, Aeu^, p. 110. 

YiUjwiA ,—A tribo on the ilaraiion and Putumayo, preached to between 1682 and 
1727, In 1S52 they had a village lielow They form part of the/ 

j>opuiatioii of Loreto, Pebas, and other vLllagee on the ilmaKonfi, Vchurty * 
p, 226 J Eahai/nJi; Bintmn, p. 574 , 

—A tribe of tlie Anigiuiaiuba. Aatika^ p, 1(}3„ 

}7if7iaE//jffe/i*.—(/Vf nrf*) 

Pnau'^Mii,—A tribe of tho Marafion proai'hed to botween 1683 and 1727. On Fritz's 
map between the Tigre tmd Napo Fi'itz'n nap; Vtinim; Piavm; Hrrma, 
i, p. 262; J*riia£f. 


Kam^u;—A tribe on the Inambari, speaking the Pana language. 

Ya.moraa *^—A tribe of the Aragunatuba. Araflfl, p. 105, 

Yami^iuts ,—Also called Siri&ao*, soutli of the Privet, p. 81; 

Cherrin, i, p. 102. 

17in<iatiHU,—See MaiUtris, 

Yvpatirif. 

Fhpaaa,—A branch of the 
iTtra/rtajc,—{7Vir«3f.) 

Yampot ^—A branch of the Phm/w* 

Yvrihartu ,—See Carctlntj^tviatt. 

Yn rorarima—(PriRra) 

YfuthcKM ^—A bnmcii of the SncctitUcuiM, 
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Yaiunii. —*4 braacb of the Zaptiros. 

IVwttiwf*—A tribe of the Japura, 

A tribe of the river of that name, a tributary of the Rio Negra 
Tljey lire reported to be savage and lioetile, 

J'jnearff *.—A triba of iJie Kiver Alawleira. /Vanw, 

—A branch of the Ftfowo, 

Fi'fcMt—A linuicb of die Fuinnutyta. Vehjto. 
ytfituninvt ,—A tribe of the AragaiiQtiiba. A^ttHa, p. 

Fitrtffio'CJS.—A branch of the Chvjutiosw 

Ymimiptra or 7Wryrtre*—('*Wood man") only one tribe known by thia imiue. 


a branch of tlie Tttpit. Sfaiiitu. 

Vnuriit .—A branch of the Simigacf. 

Yo^iknemas^ — {Pritict,) 

Vomos. — (Prttw.) 

Yqu-iix ^—'See IquitoA. 

YjfCfiffinitiptik — (Mwipo, p. 236* 

YtiUtmentM. —(/'us'nfr.) 

KiiciiiwfjiL_A tribe li^'ing some diatance up the Japura. The chief lives in 

a conical pyramid Their shields are covered with tapir skins. They have 
I>t>ifloiied spears. Tliey cultivate mauioc, which they use in the form 
of tapioca. Sefniheft iii. P- 721; Martim: Pmna. 

ywummp(u.—A tribe of the Gran Chaou, see Chunipies, lozauo, 
Yuinftpmn)f—A tribe of Indians uoar the River Amazons, who are employed in 
washing for gold Acutia, p. 163. 

Yuma rima »oj.— {Prin^) 

ar A trite of the To®. .tfortiri*. 

r«m«,ra or I»K««««r*-A biaBch of the fhiquUm living in the Bolivmn 
•lepnrtiusnt of Beni, along llie base of the Andos, in a province of wliicli 
Clumord is tlw capitaL They are not nniuerous. Hifvas; (JiMsm; i*rMr« ,* 
Chervin^ if p. 

branch of tlie Qmagiuis preacheil to between 1683 and 1727* 
Tlic village of Yurimaguos is situated on tlie Huollflga* above Laguna, and 
bos ttlKrttt 250 inhabitants, Velaxo ; mrwhn. p, l7l J Jhimondi. 

A tribe of the Putumayu. Ata^Oj p. 66. 

rKr»««o.-Atriteof the Rivet Napo. living to the sontU of the Il««dd/tt,rai. 


p. 6+; 

YxiMenfitfit. —A tribe of the Gran Cliacu. Loatno, p. 51. 

JShAriifw,—A branch of the Chiguiiot. 

ZftyfuiTMictui, —A brunch of the Chiquitot. 

i^Wwinnwiw.—A brunch of the CoHiho» near the source of the sluruo* BtUts, 


ii, p. 376* 

Zt 9 ttumui,^A branch of the /irKm* FttfoinocKriy. 
Zttm\ttoAr—A brunch of the Chiquita. Prtjiof, p. 82. 
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Zapa *.—A branch of tlic SimignfJi. 

Zaparos .—tribe of the River Napo. According to Velasco these were a branch 
of the Simigae* de Curamy, but VilUvicencio considers them to be an 
important |>arQnt tribe. Tljcy occupy the country between the River Xb{»o 
and Postasa, close to tlie Curaray on the south 0°*40' S. to 2^*20' S. over 
al>out 12,000 square miles. Villavicencio divides Uiem into Uiree brunches 
all speaking tho same language, which is copious, simple in granimnlicnl 
construction) somewhat nasal and guttural Tyler gives tliirteen branches 
or subdivudous: 

Ahuithiru^ Andocu^ Curartiyct, Matagenes, Mautas, .Vu^mtu, XuitJtinm, 
Rotunon, Shiiipunoi, SinrJiiriwt, Supinujt, Tipntinis, Yasuni*. 

Carlos Prince gives a longer list. This family of tribes is more pacific tlian 
that of the JerrrM, but more dexterous in hurling the lance. Uniting 
against a common enemy, they live in a state of continual feud among 
themselvea Yet they are said to be docile, hospitable, obliging, and ready 

to mix witli £uro{)eau». Their physiognomy resembles that of tlie Chinese_ 

rounded faces, small oblique-set eyes, thick Hat noses, Uiick lips, and 
beardless. Tliey are indolent hut very liardy. Those who live by fishing, 
on tho Ivinks of the rivers, arc of a copjicr colour, but those who live in the 
sliade of the forests have white skins. They live in small collections of 
huts and sleep in hammocks. The women liave agreeable expressive 
countenances, block animutetl beautiful eyes, humane and sensitive hearts, 
generous and hospitable dispositions. Polygamy is general. Their ul)ode8 
are open on all sides, ami contain nothing hut palm fibre luinimocka. These 
she<ls are temporary, for the Ziparot move about after game. The 
Curarayri, Ytunnu, aud Tiputinu are exceptions, os they remain in villages 
and cultivate the ground. Their only industries ore plaiting liommocka and 
weaving fishing nets. They wear a long shirt of lark fibre calletl 
UnnrJmma, Their weapons are the macatm (club) aud spear, tho hlow-cane 
and poisoned arrows, the poison carried in Umboo tubes. 

The iSAimaiiv is their oracle or medicine man who has access to the 
Mmnjiu or evil spirits. He ilrinks the divining liquor called Ayuhtutaut 
(a Quichua word), which throws him into a delirious trance. Tliey feed 
on game nnd fruit, and drink Ouayttatt or Napo tea, made from a small 
shrub, and J/osnto, .or fermented ynca. AruHa, p. 04; Vtlnaco; VitlnvL 
etneio; JamcMm (1857); Tyler, 

ZnpUnJtufua *.—A trilie of the Gran Clumu. Aosono. 

Zaraheea *.—( Priner.) 

Zthteas, — (Pn'nee.) 

ZemtfguicoA .—A branch of the ChtqvitoiL 

Zeoqueyn *.—A branch of the Papngnas. Velaaeo. 

Zepnt .—A branch of the Cnmavot, I Wosmi. 

ZrpNmyas,—A tribe Uvingon the Amazon below the mouth of the Mauleira. Acuna 


of tkt Vallf^ oj thr Auutton^i, 

iIrKiwM.—Supposed to have been extinct in Velasco s time. Vtla^o. 

Zfits or .ZtyiM.—A tribe of tlie Kiver IhitumayiL Acuiia, p. 97. 

ZifritM .—See Jibitoo, 

ZMootfOA ,—Same as the ZevqvfiftM. 

Zurinajt .—A tribe on the River Auioxoiu? Iwlow the mouth of the l»urus. They 
were very ex|>ert in making comfortable seats, and in carving images, 

AfuiUt^ p. 107. 

Thk TniBB CiJtasinKi* Accordino to the Rivers they FaKyUKST.^ 

On «olo«r investigation of the list we finU 485 distinet trilws in nil Uie 
pcriodii. including 20 in ll» Gran Chacu, and doubtfully within the Aniaionian 
h,. in DeducUng these there are 459. AcuOa gives a great number of names, 
but only those can be counted which are also given as names of trilics by later 
authorities: the others must be considered as extinct or as being now under 
different names. Velasco and Martius mention several tribes as being extinct or 
nearly extinct in their time. AltogcUier lOG must be deducted as extinct, leaving 
338. About 15 more may be <leducte<l as practicoUy extinct, leaving 323 at tlic 

outside. 

First, the Andean tribes should be conaiderod. fr^uenting the rivers taking 
their rise in the Andes, namely, the Cumrajf, StnUiaf/o, Ti<rre, PoMom, Morona, 
MamfUtn, HuaHaga, Crnyo/i, Rnu‘, Madr* dr Duku 

Of these several undoubtedly descend from Inca Indians, some even from 
Spunianls. Of the actual Aroaxoiiion lril«s. several liclong to the 7'«»« family of 
tribes, one or two are OxamHi (rapO. perhaps more, and the rest cannot yet U- 

classified. 

Tigrb and Pastasa. 

ComiHba,, Ii/uitM. Siniiyxtt. CTuorra. Cmma<tM, JA.y/ws (a general name for 
tlic Maralion tribes), Ibximagtwu, Tucatn, I'ckxea*, UrartMit. 

Mouona. 

LoctoHm, Prlanrharas, Upanttx 

MaraSox, sTeveros, Ahuieas. 

Aiimrunax, Auxaru. AnAxu. Comores. tanyowhis. Chrpem, Vkinjxinm. ffars, 
Oiuijayxx. GuatitayM, (htnuttyOM, Brnmiuiu, Itakxaitt, JluraJa. JapxM, 
JxlipM, Uiqximu. Mttf>trimA,Pa«<lxult 3 uei. Fafagxiu. Piutinu, Ugmnu, 

Yataro*. 

The Abiiinu and IgxUm are closely aUied. They are Gshers and hunteia. 
Of the Jerenw, there is a full account in the list-an important group of tribes 
The remnant of the Simigna or Com is now gathered into one small vUlage of 
Aurfoos, with a few famUies of the Aarfwi tribe. The are a verj- 

warlike branch of the .levetos. with some Spanish blood. The localities of tlic 

Others are only given. 
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Sib CfvEjreNTt; MAEKEAif. — A Zini qf ihe TrQm 


HtJALLAGA, 150 

Atfimnii, AffUmms, Chtjuxm, VmahQjsi^m. 

Pdiiatatfiuiit^ Pmnam, Tithrnmi^ttit, 

n^e lliiallaga m luenjorable in three ways. Ii wiib into its vnUeya Uiat 
a great body of ChniMti^ fled* after their defeat by the Inejm in about 1420. It 
was from the Hunllagn that the second expedition started^ that descended tli© 
Elver Amazonfl aiider Ursm and Aguirre j and it was on the Hualkga that 
Pedro Bohorguea, callidg hltoself Inca, eslnblished himself in 1659. The CTtdoiia, 
settletl in four villages on the Hunilaga, am very expert markomeit with the bbw^ 
gun. The or are settled in the principal plaeea on the river, 

employed chiefly in agriculture. Near the mouth of the Emilfat/a tliera wa.^ & 
tribe called tlie Cocomas, who speak a dialect of the and are the most western 
offshoot of the 6^*^^ Guarani stock. Spruce considered tlicni to be a remnant of 
the Tapirnunljaa—a ahrewd, provident, hard working people* and good canoe men. 
There are tliree inland tribes in the Pam pa del Saemmento* the Ajitanas^ 
Cnmbasinag, and but little is known about them. 


Ucayali 1,400 miifi ). 

Cfmibo«, Pirms, SMjnlm, Eeinm, Puhak, UathUm, Aimtjmmu, 

C ttpumahiutA^ OuTviuas, AlftnninabohaSt ^nuahitftSf iJ/fflyonwiaa. 

Tliis ifl a very interesting group of tribes, moat of tliem epeakiug the Fana 
language. The Cimfnts, speaking Pam, are mostly Christianised* quiet, tractable 
people, good boatmen and ftshemien, Tho JPirrtJ* niso apeak Prt?«i, Tliey navigate 
the whole length of the Ucayali, 1,400 miles, trading with the AntU within 
a short diatonce of Cuwo. They ore the moat intelligent, handsome, and bravo 
of all the Ucayali tribea The apeak Paua, au<l trade up and down 

the Ucayali j and llic Shipihoi. The are a bold, warlike, and getieroua tribe. 
Three of the tribes are dwellers in the foresia inland, and do not come down to the 
riverp, the PanoM, Amajuata*. and CapamtMtm. The CatJtiho& are incorrigibly 
savage. The Mawmabobta nro only mentioned by the older authorities, and are 
perhaps extinct. The dfayonraa* occupy tlm country from the mouth of the 
Ucayali to tlie month of tlic Yavari, and ore a very peculiar tribe. Tlioy have 
thick beards and white akins, and must be of mixed origin* but very little is 
known about them, as they are hostile to all atraugeta 

Xato (700 

Cofnnf^, Zqfarw, A^iaruos, AiP;itietv«, Dre/onei* PuyaffusA, 

ComufMmt, Ctdi/aemt }fa{oama, Maja/ies, Oritott, Pu^ 

Tainan, A^iitutiffA, 

Tlie River Najxi aud it« tributaries have a apedel interest. W,,... t},jj „„ 
Uie scene of GoujbIo Pbarro’s famous expedition in search of riie land of 
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fl/ ihf iff 

lUmamon, Mid liecoiwe it- i» tl* «''>““■* OrelUnn starUsd ob Hie^ fiist 

.lesuettv down the Itiver Anioiona, There were |it.pnloiu tribes in Ilia ?«apo Valley 
when it wae firet entered, and in the valley of its tributary the Aguntieo. 11.8 
C’o/nBfS, spectaUy mentioned by Moiitesiiios, and numberinH 50.000 in the early 
part of the seven teenth century, ore now tnsl dwindling, and much reduced. In 
Uke cose are the and other Agnarico tribes. Four tribes mentioned by 

Aenfia on tlie lower Napo, the Jf.imiw, &5(«, T«ma, and Fantaws. are now nearly 
or nuite eirtinct; so ate the CnnweAirM. not mentioned since the publication of tbe 
Mciuoirs of the Viceroy, Gil Tahoada y Lemw. The AiijiifciM. Ordo*, and three 
bramJiea of the are cuitivaterE. Tlie £hjwirw, dividwl into Ibirteen 

hranchos, appear now to be the moat nuiuereim and powerful tnbo on the Napo. 
wandering between that river and the PneUsa. There and the Orrjena 

have phvsiognomiea widely different from those of the nobler Amaroman tribes. 
Tlieir faces are round, with oblique ret eyes, fiat imaea. thick Iipmand beardleas. 


Biinl 

0 ** ChilHnmt 

Pariamn^ 




iLM>RE DK DIOBw 

or C-At/wm-taA dfimyn™, rUcsuvxf!, 

avw«a.«w. SucnmMiw. AmmM or auricAiw, ffiirtmjf, 

J/wAnorw Gi-«ra.e». TamnM. runiinrea 

Those are the trihes at the l»ses of the Andes of Cureo and lai Par and along 
the Hivem Beni and Madre de Dios, to the junction with ll« Mamord, On the 
upper water* of the Beni there are revenvl balf-civiliseii mbes 
vSli^. auel. Ml the lk«w or J/rerVcnc on the K.ver T^uani. the 
Ap^mbn, the a.Vh«<w and in Oapmtllcau. while the 

to belong to the great J/urea (ai«ay of tribew Father Ammnt.a mtrodnecd i.a 
to tour^wild Iriltes of llio Beni, the .Iforrems, /’nivienw, Sipeni-nH, ant 

^^lomMianaof the Madre do Bios ayslem Imvc a histoiy which is ancient 

and ^t iern. We ‘b- ‘'J’ rZ L Z 

centuries ago. yet the riveis they frequent have only been explored wi^n the Iret 

half center T"* 1”™ ^Tk r^dist^t 

dArayur,-. or (“Wt* •»<•'“'»> ")• ‘ba ‘*** “.“ be ^rd 

CTriTm.-..-, while Ocampo (1571) meiitions a Keree and tinacbereiis 

PUc<mme« to the north of the Afant/arii. 

In moiiern times we have the great tribe of (.'...„pes or ^ 

eirilised districta on the Vilcamayn; and elorely alhed to tl.cm are 
covering a vaal M*« and divided into five, or mcluding the .Imrea of he 
Marita, into .in divisions. Further down the Madre do Di«. 
laver Heath, are the G«<.re.v«, reported to be a fletee and warlike tnbe, said to be 
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di^eniled from th<? Spauiaiib who went in search oJ tlic Gmu Paytith and Liie 
AmoaTiitM or I am mdiited to identify the MmiifarU of Inca timea witli 

the (7 «wi/xm, the Manuynuifm with the Chunehm^ the (Hdpfimntm with the CftyH'»m, 
and Uie Pii(x«irm'g with the Tlire T'on^rifnr/r inhabit t!)e Madidi and lover 

part of the Madre de Dies, living exclusively on the river l'>uuks, Baron !Er]aiid 
Nardenakibld boa hraiight two ntlier tribes to otir notice, who inhabit tlie tiauks of 
rivers near the bases of the eastern Andes. D^c Mposk the Duni 

language^ and Ireq^uent the Imiuihari Biver. The Atushaaca-Uu/iro.^ also Ixilong 
to the Immbari, and lieLween that rivet and the Tnmlopnttt. They speak the 
Pillja lanjruage, but are not ntimeitnts. 

.Moxos Axu CniQurros. 

'Diese gnflvt faaiiliea of trilios, !u the forests to the cast of the Bolivian Andes, 
are now civilised and aasemldod in villages. The Mim« wore teducori to eiibiiiissioni 
by the Incas. The jl/hrtw nviral>er u|iwardfi of 30,000 souls in fifteen mission 
villages. They avo subdivided int<» twenty-six branches, uU cultivators and breeders 
of atcick. The CMqffitm are divided into forty dilfereuL hrauebea Tlney are also 
cultivdtotB, and veiy evident as etart^inon and weavers, Tliey speak seven 
diOerent diah^eUi. 


We have now glauceil at 110 tribes living on rivets which have thoir 
aonrccA on the Andes, and may In* considered as more or Iobb ^tndean. We aeit 
cfmo P> tbe dwellotis un or lUMir rivers vvbiuh ilow into the iiniin stream of the 
Amadous from the nortli side, namely, the Japura, Pntiiniftyu* Eio Negro with tbe 
liio Branco and Uaapes. and t!ie Nhuuumda wheto the Amazons dwelt. 

PtrruxAVU. 

Anqii£fim, Ihmx, Ctftynyo'fj Fqwi, 

Iviianas, UaunanuiA, Ujtf/jHiU, YiKarhjmra*, PAox 

or Ziifiix. 

Two of the Putunmyu iriliea. the Aritfrw and Umim, are only inentloued by 
Acufla and may, therefore, U* comddered aa extinct. The Goakiifm, once on the 
Pniumayu, are now a faat iliininiahiag tril>e in the plains of CsBaniare. The 

are short, but a well fonneil race,stout and strong, und iiuinberitig 30,000. ^ 

Their houses arc large and circular, each holding Jievoiity familm The md f 
Cimifi arc hostile tribes, allied to the 

■lAmiA (25), 

Vittctvx, Caviarin, Coiywi^, OhitH^x, 

CuraniB, Omyifta, muhinax. .Uimn/im, Sfafnm. Tumhir^, MaMffiurm, 
AfamvontA, Pamrntuxjt, J/b^w^rneno^, Pamu/intoA, PftriaUt, 

PaaMfUbt. Yuevitwi, Mftiiartutax, Uhmttuibjin. 

Of inoHt of these tribes of tJie Japura we have little or nothing more than 
the timnes from Martins or Penna. One of them is mentioned by Aculla. The 
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of the Valley of the Amasotu, 

Curetas, between the Japura and Uaup^s, are short but strong. Tliey are 
cultivators, and live in villages consisting of circular hute with high conical roof. 
The PrtJWTJ*. according to Bates, are among the noblest of the Amazonian tribes. 
They have pleasing features, white skins, no beards, the nose finely formed and 
arched, and eyes open and bright They are described as clever, gentle, ^d 
industrious, but they are now nearly extinct The Vaenaml>as or - Humming Bml 
Indians,** on the lower Japura, closely resemble the Ourdm. 

Rio Xbgro, Rio Branco, Uaup6s. 

Barret, Uaupit, Arapaam Araquizet, Arelcninax, PopunanaH, MampUanas, 
Queinam, Tarumat, Ayamrit, Ananh,^ Maennit, PamHatuM, Paxianas, 
Uerruenej, UapimnoA, 

The tribes which settled ilown with the Portuguese, and eventuaUy settled 
in the town of Harm, were the AfwfuivA and Tm-uuui^ The AtrrA on the heail 
waters of the Rio Negro, ond extending along the Caasiquiari to the Orinoco, a^r 
to have been the moat important of the Rio Negro tribes in Spruce’s tune. They 
then conaste.1 of eight branches, and he desorilKS them as alaorbing oUier tn wa. But 
the finest Indians were those of the Uaupt» river, divided into twenty-eight branches. 
They are ult, stout, and well maiie. with jet black straight hair. Their houses arc 
IIB feet long by 75 feet, and 38 feet high, holding many famiUes. Their canoes 

made out of hollowed tree trunks are 40 feet long. , . 

The lowest ty|« of IndUn is also met with along Uic l-inks of the ^ 
Negro. These arc the .lfc««. who liave no houses, no clothing, no settM 
habiutiona Of the other Rio Negro and lUo Branco tribes, little has Iwen told 

tlfi. 

Xhamcnda- 

The Nliamundawas the river up which the Amazons themselves were supposed 
to reside. 

Amtias, C'HHurit, Oneiearat, Ti^carU 

Tliese four tribes lived on the NliamumU. and the ffanronw are said to have 
had periodical iutcrcourae with the Amazons. 


ThetribuUriesof the Amazons on the south side, which do not ri« in the 
Andes, are the Yavari. Jntay, .furua. Telfi. Purus, and .Aquiry or Acre, Madeim 
Mamor6, and Itcnez. Tapajos, Xingu and Tocantins. 


Yavari. 

Ayanaiao*, ChaiiUot, Chiwaruu, C-alinat, Cartutma*. 

Jutay. 

Chitar^. Ce«o«os.-u. O^nar^. 

Jfe/ar.nis; Noma,. Ozw,m,. T«pa^nm. T^pufuu. Tojueda,. 

Urubtu, 



^^0 Sir Cle^bsi^ Maekiiaii .^—of fA^* Jf’i’iAft* of the A vi^tonF. 

Jdbua. 

AnhtMir^ii, Arotut^ SaihunuJA, Vnimmttnit, VnUi^mum, Vnrranae, 

(htutma*, Caata TVi/w^w/fK, Coivivm, Huahmtalot, MoravttA^ K(tu/u^ 
PnipnmaA^ Pamhtia, QuibaatutJt^ SaindantSf Tamuiv^^ 

The nanit^ on the Yavaij, Jntay, Jimm, and Telfe are given hy Jfartius and 
Penna. The Carranm and Caiianoj, arc raid to lie tribes of dwarfs. The Coaia 
Tapu^Jaa ure raid to liave short tails. The Canmnaru are raid to be cannibals, 
and to extend to the banka of the PanuB. Tliey use crowns of feathers, and are 
raid to be cultivators. 


Teff^. 

Veronas, Jamumtu, JaranuHy Tmniutnun^ JCanmn^ Fif/mra, 

PUBtJS AND AqUIBY. 

Apurima^, Catani^ Amumatis. Cotianm, Catmtjcio, Cipo^, (MiguamA, 
Cvmagnrio, OuiduorttH, ^jin’Twi^t, /rinwt, JamamarU, Mtihiagmt*, 
Mnruimerit, Muhianin (a), Pammaript, Pomorti, TiarU, Aptir^^ 
Capeehe^te*, * 


The chief tribes of the Puma, are the Vtdavxi^ IpurhiM, and Pa^ihwtyt, 
The Maneftnerva I Captcli^tfs^ and Cipim, jire also daioribed bj Chandless. The 
^letunamarin and CtipeehtnrA are inland tribes* 


Madeiiu, Mabob^.j Iteskj^ 

Canpuna^. Ca«,jai»ra„go^, I(a T«puiiM Sa,ia, Taiuira^, CAaotio, 

Ho^myo,. Jatami,, MMmwi. Moima*, Ariwn,uu, Baura. C«,<t«ri<u.' 

The on the Itenez, are eoitled in miesion vUIages snd are a bnmch ol 

'r fT”; “ »«« tbe fell* of the M«.leira, are said \,y Martina to 

be of Canb origin. 


Tafajos. 

Apiater^ Aram. 6Vn-,rt«, Jampuj,,!,. 

J/oinftijwaiw, Paranala, PanHit, PtriyuHiu, Suoriratuu, TapajoiM, 
Ttipfinhovait, UarajmA. 

XlSiGD* 

Baccahiript. Curiara, Cicram. (Miruares, 

Tocantins. 

BotaauAoK, Cidarae, CuMauta. CharaHtw, t’ortja, Cmia,. Jaruialju, PachUy, 
Pvchtiatt, Gimjvjat, Shvmamia, Tacuhnnoa, Tapaeaat, TiwrUinai, 
llcaidea the niinea of torty-oighl tiibea aio given by Martina and Poima. as 
living on the tribnUrica of the above three BrajUian rivers and of tie ManioT ‘ 
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A CONTl^IBITTION TO THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE SUDAN. 

By A. WixmiKD Tuckkfi a*sd Ohahlks S. Mvek-s. 

[Wnn fh.ATKS Will, XIX.] 

Ilistirrietd. 

The uccompnj^g ump shows Toiighlj the g^graptucHil iXMitJon of the vniionfi 
tribes meiitioh^l in this paper. The)' are for the most part scattered over a vast 
exp 4 ULse of country stretching From about the centre of tliu budEin to Hi® hitc 
Nile. A few of them are difltributed along the upiicr waters of the Blue Nile, hut 
tiic majority dwell iilong the bunks of the juain atrwun fwnth of Khartum, along 
the Soliat river vulioy and tlie numerous headwaters of the White Nile converging 

from the south and south-west at Lake No. 

Little in known of the tcUtious of these tribes to one atiotber, and practically 
hotbiug of tlioir iutlividual histories, in spite of the fact that they liave been in ^ 
contact with more or Icsa civilisod peoples for the last 4,000 years. Our ignorancfi ‘ 
18 nttribntctl by traviaiers to Eho tendency of the Sudanese to break «p into siimll 
tn\m hostile to cme onothBr, which l^ds to w csomplete on obliteration of common 
trftditiou.s HUd reialionahijts tliut tbe natives are able to give verj' Bttle information 
about themselves. 

Practically all we know from the natives themselves may be pul iw a very few 
wonie. The .Tutuwi claim ralfltionahip with the Sbillufcs.* The DLnkas also state tlmt 
the Shilluks md the durawi are one, and that th* Ditikaa and the Nners are one.* 
The Golo tribe assert’ that thoy, the Jlongawi mui the Jumwi aro from the same 
stock as the Arandnli peoplea. chief of which are the Niam-Niam. tf tlieae several 
BUtomenta are correct the Juniwi must be a minted tribe, which L. by no means 
unlikely when we consider the ineeasant latcrmiririg which must have taken pkco 
owing te dight from slave raiders ami from couquering tribes. The Burunawi and 
Bertawi are a1»o said to bt^ conntiOtetk* 

The jiutive rxaditiciis afford us little help in determining how long the viirious 
tribes have <x‘cupie<i theiT present, poaitions. Tlie Dinka traditior^ allude only to 
mythical origins- they do not give any sotomit of jnigiationB, except In the case of the 
offishoot dwelling’ on the mite Nile winch left the mtiiu stock but about 150 years ago. 
The ShOluks oil Iho other hand must have migrateii very long ago, for in their 
tradiliorLH they iiq^atedly mention their wanderings, while tliey have u Imt of twenty- 
six kings who huvo reigned over them since they occupied their present home.* 
Of tlie traditions of the other tribea nothing definite bus so far been recorded 

' ScUwelnforth, Th^ Tmna.), ISTS, voL i, p 76. 

* Thin infe^ion was ioatam^d la a letter wnttfU to of «a by Mojot S. Lyl^ 

Cmutniuu, TLArM.C. 

» Oleiclwu, Airifls, ItlW, voL i, p. 125. -, w; . 

♦ Gloid«n pp. al*> on tho Sadsaae tribci of tho White 

Nile " by tUpt. Cimnuiua, Jotirn. Rf^. Atmjf Jf«i. Cvtpt, ^'ov., 1&04. 
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If we turn now to tlie travellers who have visitetl tlie tribes, one fact stauiU 
out clearly in all their accounts, and tlmt is the remarkable difference existing 
between the Nilotic Negnx^ properly so called those living along the White Nile) 
and the tribes of the soutliern and western Balu* el (iliazaL Schweinfurth says, 

** Anv traveller who has followed the course of the main sources of the hite Nile 
into the heathen negro countries, and who has hitherto made acquainUnce only 
with Shillooks, Nueir, and Dinka, will, on coming amongst the Bongo, at once 
recognise the commencement of a new. series of races exteniling far ouwanls to the 
south. ... The jet-black Shillooks, Nueir, and Dinka, natives of the ilark 
alluvial flats, stand out in marked distinction to the dwellers upon the iron-red 
rocks, who (notwithstanding their diversity in dialect, in habit, or in mode of life) 
present Hmj characteristics of a connected whole. Of tins series the tribes which 
must lie accounted the most important are the Bongo, the Alitto, the Niam-ninin, 
and the Kredv.”* Of the Bongos he states tluit they are to be regardetl "as hardly 
reinovetl from the lowest grade of the Brachycephala-."* Keane makes tl»e »;mie 
distinction between a “black, often very tall anti long-headed" ty\ie and the other 
“ reddish or ruddy browm, more thick-set, and short-headtsd."* Lai^^r, Cummins has 
drawn the same distinction, partly on sociological, partly on anthiwpological grounds.* 

Under these conditions, it is obvious tliat we must rely chiefly on anthropo¬ 
metric <lata to find out the relations of the Sudanese tribes to one another. But 
only within recent years liave any such data l>ecn available to 8er>’e as a Ijosis for 
<Iefinite conclusions; Virchow was the first to obUiin exact mea-suremonts of the 
living Sudanese. In 1879, he obuined measurements from a Dinka who was 
brought to Berlin in a troup of so-calle*! Nubians.* In 1889. he measured four 
more.*andin 1895 was able to get full daU from a group of men, womeu. and 
children (45 in all), who went under lire collective name of I^nkas. It 
practically impo^iible to fiml out the exact tribes to which the different members 
of tlie group belonged, but 17 of the 21 whom he measured were dohchocep mhe 
an<l all but one liad a sUture over I'THSm. Virchow states that the 
the adult male Dinkas “ do not possess the characteristic no:^ In 1900. 
Girard- publishe.1 m««mremcnts mmle uik,u Uiree Dinkas in Pana The foUowmg 
figures give tlH- means he obtained for the princii-d 

l-775m..^phalic ii.dex 69*27 (head length 197, head breadth 136mm.), index 
91*04. prognathism modeiate. head calamity relatively smdL far the 

extensive measuremeuts on the tribes of the Sudan were made by Chantre m 1904. 

* ibuL, p. na 

• Loe. at., voL i, p. 1 !&• i ^ pn 2-31 

> Jtau PfUt and PrttaU, 1889. p M5. 

• IWA Brrt Anthnw. </«.» PP- ^ . . vt lonn » jno w 

I 1 1^ • VAntArvpoli».n^, lom« .XI. 1000. p 409 IT. 

roMf.. lew, p 1007 Since our poper wm sent m for 

• Clumtre. K^uru Le.app«ml. 

pnbllcnUon tho Third Report of the cl ^ -„throiiOiueUic obeerrmlions by the Uto Dr. Pirrie 
Wluch iDcludre Ell Eccount of iioine % eI _ a,* SudEO. To theee rcnilU we 

upon Nome 260 Nubject* belonging to twehe diffemi 

Ere unfortuiiEtely eWc to refer only in footnotee. 
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A* t Ttckek and 0^ S. Stv^BSv — 


His cLaflsilicatioa iiKilude» tuoat of tlie tribes of wliich tiieftouretiioiiis art given in 
this paper, except llun&e of the fJIue Nile for whioh tliere aio jiu previous datitv 
His clas&Uicntioit and data arn here gtveu for coiEijmriHon; 

1. Nilotics {Slullukj, Diukai Nuer), 

2. Ciiadiana (Bagliinni, Wtwlai, Fur). 

3. Kanori-lhjmu (Bornawi, Haiisa). 

4* Nttbawi (Fertitawi* TagaUwi, Ntibawi, Niam-mam, Iloiignwi> 
^toiobuttu). 



Nilotico. 

(Jhodiftiis. 

KanoriJicrmi. 

Nubawi. 

Cephalic index 

73-4S 

75-00 

74*4« 

75*53 

Nasal index 

LD5'0t) 

l04-7(i 

100-00 

102-44 

Facial index 

i0siii4 

105'55 

lCf0-OS 

103-90 

Stature 

I'SOiii. 

I'TSm. 


l-TOnr 


J^nr^nt MoftyriitK 


The ftiithropometrio and uiher data (luWiahed in the piesent paper wen: 
iibtaineil l>f mie of im daring the earl)- jwrt of 1302 at Kliartum and OmdurmatL 
Few' as tho^ are, they oeeui O'crthy of piihlication, considerii^i' our present ignorance 
of Sudanese anthropometry. Tfie conditiona under wtiioh tlie work was done, and 
tho methods of ptouwlnre, have already been snHicianliy described elauwtiere.* 
Here we desire eoly to repeat the cipteasion of oiir erstimdu to the Sirdar and 
G«rcnior.GouenU tor having pemiitled these observations to Im uisdo upon tlie 
Sudanese troops under his command, and to the Government Urenls Corntnittec of 
the Koyal Society and the British Association fur the Advancement of Science for 
the linaneiol ossistiinee rendered. We would aiid that ail the measurements 
obtamed, together will, plmtographs and other data (shape, colour, teiture, eta of 
akin, luur, eta.), have been deposited at the Boyal Authro[»logioai Institute where 
they are avaikble for further atuiijy, 

Tho more important measurements and indices are given in Tables I and II. 
The tribes are pUced in one or other of these tables occotding to the number of 
individtials in each tribe who were measured. Table I obviously affords more 
reliable infotmation than Table II. To it we shall consmiuently Erst turn for an 
aualysU of oar daio- 


• Hw tend namberof eubjecU meiwumd i. IM, but we h.ve W to etbule.t, free. tl.i. 
number tho«e wIiom par«ntB di> not boJung to tbe moio tribo. 

« aa Mjrer*. «CiuntribttUonii to Egyirtinti Atitbi^Kilogy ” /omnu AmL 
PlTlOs!^ ^ ^ 337-jaa, vol. 
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Tablk t. 

Thft foUowiJi^ are tlie chief data for those tribes of whicli more than Jive 
iiidividtialii were meaBured - 


Tiibe. 

No. 

Head 

Lengtl4. 

Hoad 

Breadth. 

Auriculnr 

VertWt 

BodlQiL 

HoriEDntal 

Clreum- 

ferunce. 

CepliEiItc 

Index. 

Xjwai 

Index. 

Eadio' 

gcwthic 

Index. 

"^jper 

fWiaJ 

Index. 

DiakA 

1“ 

101 *00 

138 70 

145-83 

536-71 

7271 

05-00 

111-37 

46-23 




(G-47) 

(31»5) 

(16T5) 

(3-58) 

(flCa) 

(3-44) 

(271) 



— 

— 


— 

± 0 -50 

± 1-40 

-- 

± 0-44 

dhiUnk ... 

11 

19^1-40 

138-54 

141*40 

548*30 

7170 

03-32 

130D6 

4718 



(^•Yl) 

(414) 

(315) 

(ir£0) 

(2D3) 

(8-05) 

{3±7) 

(2-30) 



-— 

— 

— 

— 

± 0^> 

+ 1-82 

± 0-06 

±0-40 

Nobain ... 

30 

iBO'lb 

143D0 

143*30 

63,V00 

76-18 

101*16 

ICO'BO 

45118 



(6-40) 

<&-G4) 

(5-37) 

(13-ao) 

(4*10) 

(5-80) 

(4-38) 

(2-40) 



— 

— 

— 

— 

± ODl 

±0-80 

± 0*64 

± 0 -36 

Tagidowi 

7 

186^ 

H7-00 

143-00 

54575 

70-06 

lQ3*il 

107*15 

44-41 



(6^1) 

[4'gl> 

{5‘0OJ 

(11-34) 

(1*63) 

— 


— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

± 0*42 

— 

— 

— 

Ftimwi ... 

18 

IBO'TO 

141-04 

140-1S 

5114(0 

74-30 

102113 

10000 

45-10 



(3*40) 

(4*48) 


(0-36) 

(3110) 

(7-08) 

(4-eo) 

(1-66) 



_ 

— 

— 

— 

iO-40 

± 1-22 

±000 

± 000 

Bertawi ... 

B 

i«e-aa 

Ul-ST 

) 38-00 

5SB-00 

75-86 1 

101-20 

107-03 

46-14 



{6-00) 

(3-57) 

(3-34) 

(*■15) 

(313) 

— 

— 

— 



— 

- 1 

^ f 

—’ 

± 074 

-- 




The ligurefl in the second column give the number of individuala measured 
ill eacli tn\fOi those in the following columns give the mean values for the varioUB 
meaeurementtt; the figurM In hrackets express tlie Htaadanl deviations^ of the 
iiiesoB. imd those precetled bj the sign ± show the probable Grrorfi^ of the mtsans. 

I The •Utniiird tIavwUtui (ff) i» fbtained frum tJM> estprMaioa <r - ’^bert « b 

ih« number of irvdivuliinl tueaHUrtmeut* and a A* U the wim of the of tlic differeotitti 

of l&dividujJ niMUitiremPBlJi frotn tbr mean, 

» TTitf prq1«hle error <p.e.> is fonml frum ths Mprewicm p.€. = , Unforte- 

natejj tbi) tiutnbor of ladiTidual nnfasii«ia«iito is often *0 suvall that thb ooiuiUiii canoot be 
Mtuhtctorilj tadetilated. 

Vox, Xl^ ^ 
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Tamj: II. 

Tftble II gives a list of the moet importaut data ohtajjied fiom unembei's of 
other tribes. As there are mostly only one or two iuiUvidmils from each tri1>0t wo 
comparitKiiis are possible^ hut the data may Ihj usefut for future comporieou with 
those obtaiued by otbere. 


Tribt^ 

Ka. 

_ 

Had 

Length. 

Hnul 

Breadth. 

Auricular 

Verdtad 

Radiiu. 

Horixoutkj 

CLrcutn- 

fcrctue. 

iO«ldtaLlc 
1 tixlex. 

NaaaJ 

ludct. 

lladio- 

tfnathic 

Index. 

Upptir 

JTaml 

ludax. 

titiruiuwi 


l7ft-00 

l30tSO 

1 

— 

77:03 

105-63 

1 _ 

41*60 

Tabawi ... 

1 

mva 

131^ 

— 

— 

7310 

04-73 


43-51 

Komvi ... 


186-30 

144^ 

140-00 

533-50 

77-39 

05*72 

112 id 

48-82 

Kirketawi 


191-50 


14300 

536110 

74-70 

05-05 

' 113-06 

4G172 

Haiawi ... 


189-50 

l44-ft(J 

14±O0 

im-QO 

76^ 

100-35 

111-50 

47:99 

Xiam-^EuaiiL 

i 

194-00 

147-00 

13600 

B0T1» 

75-77 

102-35 

Uft-16 

44118 

Rtiug;iwi,,. 

i 

IPTUO 

IfiODO 

140-00 

SSltX) 

76-15 

100-00 

104112 

30-04 

N'narawi... 

1 

iss-oo 

13Q1X» 

13600 

53G1H> 

73-34 

eo-oo 

lOS-16 

40-30 

Jtithwi ¥ 44 . 

1 

tao -00 

13B-00 

— 

— 

73*64 

10&-00 

— 

46-56 

Baginiiairi 


1S8-0D 

14400 

ttooo 

5331X) 

' 7H-59 

03-47 

iOS'TO 

50^7 

Borgawi ... 

i 

i&4-OD 

I3(li00 

131-OCP 

319*00 

73-1J2 

90-12 

10&-82 

42-54 

FUlnti 

i 

*0700 

143-00 

13000 

— 

73-58 

10T'14 

100-18 

44-26 

Uehtilawt 

4 

lOltO 

141-50 

— 

ri3«D0 

74-11 

101-00 

— 

■17-75 

Barawi ... 


*«KI0 

141-00 

143-00 

JHHi-00 

70-50 

07*72 

103*20 

50-75 

P'agELiiri... 

1 


1401)0 

13000 

om-oo 

TC1»2 

100-00 

lie-75 

45-31 

Abaicavi... 

1 

iwi-w 

l42tK» 

14500 

054-00 

73-45 

89*37 

112-38 

47156 

Mo»mwi ... 

1 

19^1-00 

I4(KKI 

IfMJOO 

051-00 

78-17 

107-U 

105-78 

44113 

Kertitairi 

4 

187H0 

147-35 


♦'lao'oo 

78-76 

l03-:« 

110*08 

43l5i> 

4ijinij(g«wi 

A 

IrtOOK 

136-80 

140-75 

510^ 

is-ti 

05-64 

103-01 

45'JO 

HoDgKWi ... 

4 

186-60 

143DO 

141^ 

542-00 

70-14 

104-36 

107-53 

4B-13 

Itandawi ... 

4 

lOS’^W 

140-33 

140150 

551-00 

i 1 'oS 

103-09 

109.10 

46-42 

lligawi ... 

8 

lOTMKi 

146-38 

— 

— 

771X> 

101 -55 

— 

42-35 

Hor&nwi ... 

4 

1 

191 50 

1 

140-73 

143-30 

.-m-rt 

73-53 1 

04-78 

107-19 

45-67 


Ctpfiijlic ShillukB have the lowest cephalic index (71 70) while 

the Tagnlawi Imve the highest (TH OG). the differeace between these being 7 36 

T^blr 1? euUMd^tion Ll.« giret. it, 
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Uiiiw. Now the probable error of tbe ShUluk inilex ia + O'CO whUe that of the 
Tuualawi is ± 0-42. Hence the probable error of the difference of the means' is 
+ 0-73, which is far less tlian a quarter of the difference of the two means (7-S6). 
Again, the difference lietween the nteans of the Shilluk and the Nubawi cephalic 
indices is 4-48, while tlio prohabte error of the difference of the two means is 
+ 0-85. which again is far less than a quarter of the difference of the means. 
Tliinlly, the mean cephalic index for the Shilluks differs from tliat of the Bertawi 
by 416, while the probable error of the difference of these means is ± («6 which 
U agaiil less than a fourth of the found difference These three differences, 
tlierefore. are with high prohebility not due to accident* 

On the other hand, the difference l«twoen the mean ceplinlic index for the 
tihilluka and the Dinkas is only 101, while the probable error of tlio difference is 
+ 0-48: and the difference lietween the mean cephalic index of the Nubawi and 
Kiirawi is l-7», whUe the proliable error of the difference is ± 0-78. In each of 
these two cases the probable error of the difference is more than a quarter of the 
iliffetcncc of tlie means. Tlicse differences cannot therefore he regarded as 

nwe«5urily significant . . vw . • # u* » 

Comparing the mean copliaUc indices of the Tagalawi and the Nubawi, of which 

the former are said to be a branch, we lind that the difference of the two means 
is 2-88 while the prohablc error is ± 0-77. The 8igni8cance of this difference 
must hence be regarded as doubtful on attitude wliich U justified when we 
come to consider the relations between the two tribes and the scanty figures 
from which the conclusion U drawn. The mean cephaUc indices of the Bertawi 
and the NuUwi differ by 0 32 whUe the probable error of tlie difference is 

From these figures we may legitimately conelude that the Shilluks and 
Dinkas are appreciably more dolichocepliaUc than any of tlie other Sudam^' 
tribes for which we have adequate data; and that the difiercnces lietween the 
Fiirawi and the Nubawi, togeUier willi those between the Bertawi and the Nubawi, 
are probably not significant. Tbe number of subjects measured in other tnbee 
(Table II) is too suinll to enable us to calculate diflereiices, Imt wo may note that 
Um tribes in Dar Fertit (Fertiuwi 78 76, Digawi 77 00) as well as iliose in the 
«,«th.w«t Gbazal district (Baiidawi 77 53, Boiigawi 7614) are Ukewise far im^ 
round-headed tlian tlie Nilotic Suilauese, while the Nuer and Jar, whose cephalic 
indices measure 7234 and 7264 respectively, agree very closely with their 

neighbours, the Dinkas and Shilluka i • i ■ t 11 r 

Vnoif /site- Tlie most divergent values for the mean nasal index in Table I 

are those for the SliiUuks (93-32) and the Tagalawi (103-2IX Tlie difference is 
enonnous and cannot be accidental in spite of the few observations made, 

• Thu pnibaUs euror of the diflereare of two moona is the oquare root of tho oom of tho 
p^of^tlw that a difforenro w>,airo. aiguifiroaro when it ia more than four 

tiiDM ita probable error. ^ 
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especkllv when we linil the ustmi iodlces of the Nnhawi ajid Furawi, who live 
in the same region nfi the Tagalewi, to be lOl'ia atid I02'6a respectively. Kent to 
the'Shiiliiks come tholr neighbours the Dinkas W'ith a nasal index of These 

indices difler by o'07* but the probable error of thia difTerence reaches + 2':10, 
a value rBlativeJy far too liigh for the difTerence lo l>e with any prahabih'tv 
signiBcant. 

The rest of the eastern Sudmiese are far tuore platyrliino than eilhei' the 
Diidcas or the Shilluka. The indiijr of the Nubawj fexceetle that of tho Shilluks. by 
T'Sd wliile the proljmUk error of the difference Iwtwoeu tlie two means in only 
4; 2’02, $0 that the difference is with some pTol>ability aignificaiit. On the other 
hanth in the case of the Xubawi and Fumwi these means differ only by l'4fi, whih: 
ilje probable error is actually greater than this^ + If we compare tlicse resells 
with those obUuned for the cephalic index* we find a correlation between less 
marked doliclujcephaly and very markeii platyrbiny and Isetween more niarliod 
dolichoeephaiy and lesa marker! platyrlnuy, 

Uplter Ftuial /nrfrtK.—Tfiis abows no great variation among the different 
tribes. The lowcfit ib that nf tbe Tagalawi* 4441 ; while the highest b tliat of the 
Shi Link, 47"12, Tlie values of tlie upper facial index seem to vary iuvorselv witJi 
th<»e of the cephalic and with tbosc of tlie nasal index* a Inwcr facial index going 
witli a higher ceplialic ami tiaaal index, and a. higher facial index with a lower 
cepluUic and nasal index. At tlie one extreme we have tlio dolichocephalic, kaa 
platyrhino, leptopi-osopLc Shilluk ; at the otlier the mcsaticephalic* more platjrhine, 
chamaopTosopic TagalawL 

Ii(u{io-ffiMihk indrtr.—Tikis index expresBes the relation between Uio auricnlo* 
alveolar radius and the auriculo^imsal mditis, a not very satisfactory measnie- 
uienL^ 

It b uurioufl to find that the SMItiks and tho Dinkas, though having narrower 
noses and longer faces than tin; Fumwi auki the Nubawi, are not Iosh Imt perhaps 
more prognathoui In Tabla I the llertawi liavo the lowest index, 1070a, while Iti 
Table K the Ilomagavri. of which tribe the Bertawi are thought lo be a branch, 
have an index low a» lOli-Ol, which value h actually reached by tike natives of 
Upper %T5t,^ From otir study of the cephalic, liuaal, upper facial, and gnathic 
indices it seems prebahle that the tribre livii^ on tlio banks of the Nile and its 
Iributarics the Shilinks anti the Dinkas) arc nioie dolidiocephiilic. leas 

platyrhine, more leptoproaopic, and perhaps more prognathous, than the eontii- 
weBteni Baht el Ghaxal trilies (Bongswi. Fertitawi. Kiain^nijim), tl«! tribes of J^ur 
Fur and Dar Nuba, or those of tho Blue Nile, 

SUtivrf.—lii the following Isble the average Btature of the thief tribes is glvtaj 
with the number measures! in each tribe:— 

» TanwJte the index nkgnitiant it it hotwij to tha ^ the jmgla tnvlanud bv 
the two Iktwar nieAsurriuent* on wluLh the Index » based. .See Jftf* yoL iil ural 
pp- IS, 13. ' 

* Cf. JifitrH. Hjf. JjU*. /oif,, 1 (# 06 , vol, iixti, p, 
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Table IIL 


Tribe. 

1 

Stature, 

Tiibe. 

No, 

Stature, 

Shilhiks 

... LI 

1777 m* 

Burtawi.. 

« 

1'066 lu. 

N ttbawi * 

20 

l’T35 

I'agalawi 

7 


Dinkaa ,,, 

... 17 

1727 

Fumvri.. 

18 

1^53 

Bandawi 

4 

■ as ^ 

1101 

Fertitawi 

4 

1-638 

Bougnwi ... 

4 

ICOl 

Niatn-nioiij. 

] 

1’627 

Haiuugawi 

, -ir ^ 

I 077 





We uote the relative tallness of the Dhikas, Shilluks aJid Xubawi aa comiiarcti 
with the IJlue Nile trilies aiul the tribes of the S.W» GhazaL* 

As far as these Tarions data permit us to ilraw aitj- condiigioiiB it would 
aeeui tliat the Nubawi and Furawi with their res^HiCtive branches^ the Ta^jalawi 
and Birkelnwi, aie very closely relnte^i, a conclusion to which Keane was also 
drawn in his study of the Sudanese tribea. hi fact he says* from Kordofou 
, ■ . . * they (if,, the SfuUwi) sj^read w-est to Djtr Fur and Wadai where they 
are now represented by’ the Futhi Knnjaraft, and the Tynjura," From our data it 
would also appear that the aiiuthern tribes are mktively bTOail-headctl. the 
Bongawi have a cephjilic index of 7&-14, the Niam-niain one of 75 77, the 
Fertitawi one of 73’76. and as Table III shows are shorter than the true Nilotic 
NegE^JcsL* Tn fact, it scenift that the extreme doHehoceplialy which la usually 
associated with the Sudaii6i=e tribes is confined to the n^'on of the ’WhiU‘ Nile 
(and perbapa to the S.K Ghazni), the tribes further south and In Dor Nnlia and 
X)ar Fur being more or less meaati-cephalic. 

For coinijarison the tribes have lieen arrangEd in Table IV necorditig to their 
liahitats, and from this the eainc general results itdn' atm appear- 

■ Dr- Pime'n nuJMiJiviiwais tif the stniopt of thn 3hiJinks ctutfirm nur reaiilui, in oofiWflJit 
Ui 3ch«eiiifurth‘e ^intamont (op- n'L toL i, p. 17) tlal tbev nns of veiy IieighL On 

thr Ollier uccoiding to Dr. Pirrie, tlw Nubowi mre not *o bUl, tlieir podtion i» 1«is table 

being clo« ro tlie Piumiri, whom they cWily roeemblr in other phvBaail m«uKin:inoiitM. 

* iftna /W find 1 S 09 , p. “ 3 - 

» fhcfiluding iribia in which only ono re|ir»ontatiYO wss me-uuml, we liml n remarkable 
agreonipnt between the lute Df, Pirriofl rosults and our own, so far m the cepUlk: tndas is 
cuncemed Dots : 



Piikkaa 1 Shilluks 

Nubawi 

Fumwi 

FerUtnwi 

Botigawi 

Gcbelawi 

Dr. Pifrie'i TOaiiltd 

Out Own results 

7t7 

71-4 

71*7 

TS-0 

7S^> 

74’4 

TS3 

73 8 

70-7 

70-1 

7G^ 

74 1 


The other data, however, &iteO show ooiuidecahle diverKsneo. dufl, do doubt, ld great part to 
iudiridua] Uiflereaces in Ukiag the sane tneaaurvEueahf. 
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Table IV ,—L NiLonca. 


Tribe. 

Ko. 

C,I. 

N.l. 

uj-.i. 

ItG.1. 

Dinkait 


17 

1 72^71 

&8-0& 

46*33 

lU-27 

Shilluks ... 


11 

71^70 

93’S2 

47*12 

110*96 

Xucrs 

,,, 

] 

72^34 

8000 

49*30 

108-18 

Jnrs 

... 

} 

T2'64 

105.00 

4656 

— 

Average of taribt^ 


72-35 

94*32 

47-30 

11014 

Tab^ IV,-—11, Dah Fub and Dar Kuba, 

Trilje 

No. 

Cl, 

N,l. 


RCbl* 

Nubawi 


20 

76-18 

10M8 

45-68 

109-89 

Birkotawi 

rnm,^ 

2 

74-70 

95-S5 

46-62 

113*06 

Tagalawi 


7 

Tim 

103-21 

44*4! 

107-15 

Furawi 


18 

74*39 

102-63 

45-10 

109 i?o 

Karawi 


1 3 

77*39 

9572 

48*22 

11246 

Avemge of tribe® 


76,34 

0972 

46-01 

110-49 

Table IV,—m 

. Dae FEam asd S.W, Bahb el Gfia^l, 


Tribe, 

No. 

CM. 

N.l. 

L.FJ. 

RGJ, 

T'crtitAvn.,, 


4 

78-76 

103*34 

43'ti6 

i 110-08 

JJmigawi 


1 

76*! 5 

100*00 

39-04 

104-62 

Digawi 

V A « 

H 

77-00 

101-55 

42-35 

^ 

BaiQTri 

... 

2 

76-26 

109-25 

47-98 

111-50 

Boogawi ,,, 


4 

7614 

104-36 

48-13 

107-53 

Bandawi ,,, 


4 

77*53 

10399 

46*42 

10959 

Xiatn<iiiAB4 


1 i 

75*77 

102-32 

44*68 

115-16 

Average of uibeft 

1 

... 

76-80 

103-54 

44-61 

10974 
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Tasle IV,—IV. S.K Bahu el Guazai_ 


Trilie, 

Ko. 

C.T. 

NJ* 

U,FJ, 

ft.G.l. 

Morawi 


J 

7217 

I0M4 

44-85 

105'72 

AUikawi 


1 

72-45 

eO'HT 

4?8H 

112-38 

Fufjclawi 

K * h 

1 

Tfi-92 

10000 

45-31 

118-75 

tiarawi 

vt. 

1 

7050 

OT-72 

f'iO'75 

109-20 

(lel»elawi 

• -4 

4 

7411 

UlVOfl 

47-75 

— 

Averiign? of tiibcs 


73-23 

90-00 

47-31 

111-53 


Talle IV.—Y. Blue ?i*W 5 TutBEi;. 


Tribe. 

< 

No. 

ai. 

N.L 

U-F.f. 

RG.L 

Hfunagauri 

5 

1 

73-22 

95-64 

45-10 

103-91 

Tttbawi .,p 

1 

73-18 

04-73 

4;i-rii 

— 

Bcrtawi 

8 

75-85 

101-29 

46-14 

lOTDO 

liiiniiiftwi... 

1 

77-52 

105-02 

41-60 

— 

Average of tribes 

— 

74-95 

99-32 

44-09 

105-48 

Table IV,—VL Lake Uhab Tju 

1]£(^ 

Tribe- 

No. 

1 C.L 

N.I. 

UJ-'-L 

ItG L 

Borgawi 

1 

73iJ2 

05-12 

42-54 

10582 

Bomawi 

4 

73*52 

94'7« 

45'67 

107*196 

Falkti 

I 

72-58 

107*14 

44'28 

109-16 

Bagirraawi 

' 

76-59 

9;i-47 

50*37 

109-70 

Aventge of tribes 

... 

74-15 

97-62 

45*71 

107-97 
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Jij^on'^jiumertra/ cA/fmcffrsJ —One or two intereating points tnay tw nientioneil 
iu Gonnectiou with thc^ data. The eves of atl the indiTiduais measured are very 
dark brown, and Ln titony ea&efl thieve ia a riiig of pigment more or Idrr compk-:e 
ari^und tlie iria. Tlio eyes arc us u mle large imd among tha ShLlluka and JTubawi 
there are one or two cases of oblique ojces, Tlie disbaoeu' between the two eyoa is 
often oansidenible, and ii3 tbe photographs show, this is more marked when the 
nose root is depressed. 

The liair on the head m tn all cases spiral and hlack. luit the White Nile 
tritjea are smoother faced them the western Bnhr ol GhjiTuI tribes. This comes ont 
very dearly from the photegraphe. 

The shape of the head from aixjvu and liehmd varies in rlifi'ereat tribes, €.ff^ of 
tim Shilloks and the Dinkaa only 27'3 per cent, ami 2il‘3 per ceiit. respectively 
liHvc ellipaold heada wlien viewed fn>m above, while of the Xuljawi and the Fiitawi 
■12’5 per cent, and 40D per cent, have that shape. The DinkoH have for the moai 
part extreaiely ovoid hcBth, 

Tlie forehead varies cousideraidy in prominojice, in all of the tribes tUv 
projiorLiou of markedly retreating and markedly prominent foreheads lieing 
approxiuiAtely equal for the diOerent tribes. Tlie chin tends to be feeble among 
the Bertawi, the SliilLoks, and the Thnkas* while the Fnmwi have a large 
percentage of inoderote china (GTdi per cant,) and the fourUaiuagawi luuasnrctl alirn 
have good chins. The ShiUuk^ have by far the thickest Ups, os many os 
45 i>er cent, being dossed oa ^negroid." The Furawi on the other hand are 
comtwrativelj lliin-lipped, 17 per cent t»aing olassed as negroid, 56 an tliick, 
wliilo 27 per centv arc'^modinm/' The other tribes have thick lips, but not tlie 
extreme ** negroid'' fonu* 

The skin colour voiics from very dark brown, almost black, to a bright copper 
tinge, but these differenoes are found in cue and the same tribe, 

iS'iiHini/iry. 

1. Tlie trilies niiMauretl may lie ilivided geograpiacoUy into six groups 

(i) Tribes of the Wliite Nile (NilpticaJ, DinkoSj ShUIukff, Junsi (ii) Tribes of 

Dar Xalwi and Dar Fur* r.y.* Ntiliavid, Toguluw], Fnraw't, Kamwi; (iii) Tribes of Dar 
Fertit and the S.W, llahr el Gltazal, Fertitawi, iJigawi, Xiam^niam; (iv) Tribes 
of tho S.E. Ruhr el CJhazal, fjjf,, Mornwi. Baruwi, Goluslawi; (v) Triliesi td the Blue 
Nile, Humagaw'h Bertawi, Burunam(vi) TriU*a of Lake Ohiid. Bonmwi, 
Fallati, Bagmuawi, 

2. This geographical elaaailication sen'es, on the whole, aa u useful Ijasifi for 
deduatioDs from anthrupouietTic materiaL 

* Tht piwut uiaterkV drawji from rcginicnlji iiaartenHi nt Kbartaui and Omdumuin, u: 
obvioujilj uoHuitMl to ibfl atody cf tribal ]»culukritTe9 uf dcaiftl ^xtiwctiait, 

Acarrihg mnd Ihs JBml Of tie Man mvi with on the ^e, we mny olsnrve tlmt ncuite Imd been 
made “agalnnt ilhieM,'' a few wen deckriHl to be the custom of LLe tribe, but the nujoritj hud 
been iufliete^l by Arab nKTe-niwten of tti# the mark apparently vary Lug with the trihir of 
the Arab Hlavc'Owner. 
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ike AfUhrf?}'»}logu (/ the 

3* Tberu is a strikUig dgreement in the physical churactoTs of the first and 
fourth and in the fifth and aiith of these groups; and there is a wnll-marked 
contrast in the physical cluuiict4^ of the first and second groups, and in those of 
the third and fourth groups, 

4* Tlie cephalic index varies m different parts of the Sudan, the White Nile 
tribes and thckse of the S.E Glmaal being moat dolichocephalic, w hile the trilics of 
Jhir Kur, Dar Nuba, Dar Fertit and those in the S*W, Ghazal ore mcsaticephalic* 
The tribes of the Blue Nile and of Lake Clmd aro intermediate between these 
oxtreiuea 

5. The Ttftflftl index varies ae a rule with the cephalic index, a relatively 
jjjiixow'er nose g<>ing with a narrower head and a relatively broader nose with a 
broader licad, 

6. The upper facial index does not vorr much, hut it tends to decrease as the 
eephalio index increases, that is, the face tends to i>e breader when the head is 
brooder* 

7* The radio-gnathic index is 1%hwl among the tribe* of the White Nile, 
lowest among tiie tribes of the Blue Nile and of Lake Chod* 

8, The stature decreasea from nurtli to aoutli. The tribes of the Blue Nile are 

relatively short. 

9, The colour of the eyes and the type of hair remain constant throughout the 
Sudanese tribes. 

10, No great differences in skin colour among the different trii»ea appear to 
exist. 

11, The head is far more ellipsoid antong the White Nile tribes than aniong 
any of tlie tither trihes- 

12, The forehead, chin, and Up* vary considerably in all tlm tribos. 


ApPEJini.x. 

Tlie following tables give the more important iiieasurements. A complete list 
of the data sought for has Ijeen already publiahed' [ it need not be repeated here 


* /ujfmtrf vol. xrriii. pp. Sg, im 'foU mri, p. SST, 
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Iabt or Measure* 


Trilic. 

Aabiert 
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XKXT8— cotUintutl, 
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A, W. Tuofum ASP C, S, Mters .—A Coniribuiiojt 


The numbers at tlie top of the thirty colomue of each table refer to the following 
loeaeurepieuta:— 

3* Stature^ 

4. Height of eax^m^lvi* from ground 

5. Height of chin from gEonnd. 

4iv. Height of acramion from ground. 

7- Height of elbow from giound 

8. Height of wriat „ „ 

9. Height of hips „ „ 

10. Height of knee ^ 

11. Height of ankle „ 

12. Head breadth. 

IS. Head length. 

14. Upper fwial length. 

15* Total fuQuil kugtk 

Id. Bimalar facial breadth. 

IT. Maximal fueled breadth (bi^ygomatie). 

19. ifaxinml mandibular breadth (bigonial). 

22. External intororbitai breadth. 

24. Internal interocular breadth. 

25. Nasal breadtlt 

20. Namd length. 

27. Orhito-naaal am. 

28. Horizontal circumference. 

29. Biaurieular arc. 

30. Auriculmvertical radius. 

31. Auriculo-frontal radius. 

32. Auriculo-nasal rodiua 

33. xluriculmalvcolOT radius. 

34. Aurieulo-mental radius. 

35. Aimoulo’oocipital todina 

44. Span of arms. 

Each Bubject, after he liad Iteen phDi4:)gTAphed and his phyrioal features had 
been noted, wae marked witii a blue pencil on the following poinle :^1 ib tip of 
the acromion for 6 (in the above liat of rucaeurements), tlm edge of the heml of 
the radius for 7, the tip of the atjHd proceaa of the radina for 8, the upper margin 
of the great trochanter for 9, the lower border of the internal condyle of the femur 
for 10, the tip of the mtenaal malleolus for 11, the glabdk for 13 ttnd 28, the 
narion for 14,15. 26, anci 32, the lower border of the chin for I & and 34, the lower 
angle of the malar bone for 16, the angles of the jaw for 19, and the external 
border of the orbits at the suture for 22 and 27.' 

4 HorvLQ W6 have been gtddoii b^ the exceUeat AniJtropolQffiKAii MtfAotkti, pnbliibsd bj tbs 
iate E>t. EmU SciunidV helpsdg, IH36. 
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Measareinont8^4-ll were taken upon the subject standing beside a wall to 
which a measuring tape had been hjced. A right-^gled triangular piece of 
i celluloid was applied to the scale to find the height of the point in question. 

Measuremeuts 12-26 were taken ..with callipers in the ordinaij way. The 
sliding instrument, designed by Mr. John Gray (and described in this Joumni, 
voL xxxi, p. Ill), was used throughout 

Measurements 27 and 28 were taken by means of a steel tape passed 
between the external maigins of the orbits across ti^ nose, or embracing the 
glabella and the most projecting point of the occiput Measurement 29 was token 
by passing the tape over the top of the heail from ear-hole to ear-hole. 

Measurements 30-35 were taken from tlie ear-hole to the most projecting 
frontal or occipital points or to the naaion, upper alveolus or chin. An apparatus, 
fitted with a goniometer (as described by one of us in Jinn, voL iii, 1903, No. 4, 
p. 12), was used for this purpose. It was provided with a device, designed by 
Mr. Gray, which kept the horixontal or vertical traction upon the ear-holes 
constant during the taking of the various radial measurements. 


NoTKS on the PHOTOGItAPHS. 

Na 178. Nubawi, CJ. 71’78, N.L 108*26, U.F.L 46*56, n»e root depreaurd, eyes oUiquo, car 
promineDt, mooth Urge, lipa oveitad. Subject number 2066. 

No. 195. Bandawi, C.L 75*40, N.L 93*00, n.F.I. 53*03, none root almort abeent, eyes widely 
Mparated, forehead iloptug oonaidanibly, Akc very iMg. Snbjeoi nitmber 2160. 

Na 200. Dtnkawi, CL 71*56, N.L 100*0, (J.P.L 45*23, bead extremely narrow, flat at tba 
templea, brow ridgee prominent. Snbjoct nnmber 217tX 

Na 196. Fertitawi, CL 76*46, N.L 113*51, U.F.L 39*72, a great oontraat to the Dinka 
photographed. Subject number 2161. 

Na 193. Bertawi, CL 79*46, N.L 125*0, U.F.L 40*85, lower prognaibiam marked. Subject 
number 2136. 

Na 194. Bongawi, not meaaured. 

Na 197. Sbillnk, CL 78*50^ N.L 86*63, U.F.L 47*76, none root nenaliy prominent. Subject 
number 2162. 

Na 904. Furawi, CL 75*68, NJ. 93*36, U J.L 46*la Subject number 2182. 


tile origin of the AUSTRAI.IAN PimATRIES AND EXPLANATIONS 
OF SOME OF THE PHRATEY NAMES. 
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Ov'caiTtiwif oJ WooUtdo phnti^ unm*, Wortouj in W^. 
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,, ^ Ynagiiri^ jui plinitr^r niUDe, 
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4 Pakoota u iihratrjr ruiuia. 

„ tVkoo u fiflnie for white «>okmto«, 
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ti o Ktirrmke (Kurokaitch) w ikoioti for white cixkntoa 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE AUSTRAIJLiN PHRATRIES AND EXPLANA¬ 
TIONS OF SOAIE OF THE PHRATRY NAMES.* 

By the Rev. John* Mathew, M.A., BJD. 

Pbolokged inquiry has demonstrated tliat, throughout almost the whole of 
Australia, aboriginal society is divided into two exogamous sectiona Among many 
tribes there are four or eight subdiviaiona With these I do not propose to deal. 

The late Dra. Howitt and Fison, though not the discoverers of these classes, 
were the first to apply themselves to the tracing of them throughout Australia. 
The primary two tliey for a time called phratries. Subsequently they abandoned 
this name on the ground that the Australian sections of society w^ere different in 
kind from the phratries of ancient Greece, and Dr. Howitt, in his lost work, uses 
the terms class and sub-class.* Other writers, however, myself included, prefer to 
retain the term phratiy. The two sections into which Australian society is cleft 
owe their continued recognition to the universal, fixcil conviction in the native 
mind, that the members of the one are different in kin from those of the other. 
Tlie aborigines regard them as two fratemitiee. The use of the term phratry in 
this connection does not imply the assumption that the radical meaning of ^par^p 
was identical with the present meaning of hrolhtr. Tlie Greek <f>paTpui w*a8, however, 
a tribe of kindred ra<^* the term implied rdatioiutkip by UoodAin, and although 
this significance does not fit in with Howitt aiid Fisou’s conception of the main 
sections, it exactly represents the aboriginal conception of them, and expresses 
much more precisely what they ore tlwm does a word like class with so general and 
indefinite a meaning. 

Two theories have l)eeu advanced to account for the origin of the phratries. 
Howitt and Fison held tliat they were instituted by the arbitrary authority of 
leading men among the natives. This thooiy harmonises with their view of the 
development of Australian society. They affirmed a primitive promiscuity of 
intercourse in on undivided commune and thereafter the introduction of the 
dichotomous division with a reforuiatory purpose in view.* They laid stress upon 

« In this preparation of thii pajier I did not think it neceMary to give exact referenoea to 
all my authoritiea, bat I wirii to lUto that 1 am obliged chiefly to Currt Australian /Coo*, 
Howitt’a NaHrs Tribes of South-East Australia, and Tbomaa* Kintkip and Jiarriays in Australia^ 
and CApeeially to the mapa. 

• Native Tribss of sioutk-East Australia, p. 88. 

• Liddell and SootL 

• Howitt, Natiss JVibse of South-East Australia, pp. 89, 90, 140,143*144, 171*114. 
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the Murdoo Lcgund of the Diyeri tribe (Darmted by Gasan) to the offect Uuitf in 
order to escape from olaorvedevil results of iiitfeatuous unions, society was bisected 
into moieties, La obedience to the revealed will of Moora Moora^ a flujiefnatiiml 
being, members of one moiety being compelled, to mArrj' with those of the other. 

Howitt and Fison backed up their tbeorj' of artificial Ijisectiou (with their 
ocoompatiyiiig iiypoihesiis of group or coniinmial marriage.) by elabomte references 
to present-^iav sexual relationshipB and ttrius of kinebip. Tliis double-barrelled 
theory of arbitrary dichotomy and communal tnarrtEigB waa accepted by I'tofessot 
Spencer and Mr. Gillen. 'Diey aay. " The question of tiic social organisalion of the 
AustraLioD tribes and the significance of the * teruifi of relnlionship liave given 
rise to a conaiderable amount of differencci of opinion, and into these we have 
enquired as carefnlly as possible. Tlie result of our work is undoubtedly to 
oorruhorete tliat of Meesra. Howitt. and Fmcm in regard to these matters ^ Tiufc, 
although ao strongly Bupported, this theory of tho origin of the phretrles is, 1 
believe, becoming more and more tliscreditiid. 

My theory of their origin, wluch I may call the natural, kinship theory, is 
effitnrially contradictory to that of Ilowitt atul Fiscin, wJiioh may justly bo termed 
lirtificioL 1 first advanced mliio in a pajier contributed Uj the Jtoyal Society of 
New South WaloB in 1889 and subsequently oorroboratetl it in Sa^dtaufk aiut Cmw 
(1889)i It ia briefly, tlmt the two phretries represent two ancient, diatinci taoea, 
which omalgamatetl to form the Australian race. One race was Tapimsku, very 
dark, wdth ourly hair. The femnaut of it became extinct with TnigotLini, the laat 
of the pure TaataanianB. The other was a stronger, more advanced, lighter coloured 
race, with sttuiglit hair, and akin to the Dravidinna and the Ycddalis. 

Since the publication of &ffd Croic evideneo of fimt hnportaace has 

come to light in support of the natural aa against the artifidui origin of the 
phratrie«, which 1 shall uqw gi™ in cojulcn^ fomu 

(1) Mrs;. Longloli Parker discovered that among the EuutiLayi on the Namm 

River iu New South Walea the two phralries were distinguished by tlic 
QtcaAffitlUnhf light-blooded, und dork-bloodeil. . 

(2) Mra. 1>, M. Rates hue found in Weatern Australia, in the south-w'eut 
corner of the continent, that the Tondarup elus^ have a jiamCi. MAn'-MurntNigt 
meaning fair people* and the BaUurruk dnaa ore called ^^uvoUi Mnrftmifft dark- 
skimie<il ^leople. 

{%) When viaiting Bntumlah AboTiginol Settlement in the Wide BuyDiatrict, 
Queciialand, in 1906, 1 dlscnvemi that the phnitriea were regarded as of ditferent 
shiidea of blood, being light blood, and KSjxtiUhin ilark bluod. Tlie 

complexions of the pbra tries wore suppoeed to correspond to the a hades A blood. 

(4) On %'iaitiiig two aborigreal reaers'ea in Victoria (Condoh in August* 1907, 
and Corenderrk in Jfuiuary, l&OO), four nativcfl* one of whom was close on eighty 
and the uthera over sixty years of age* told me, when interrogated separately* that 


' iVtitim Triba of tWmi AuMmlui, p. '-iii. 


Krptajuithns 0/ son\e $f the PAra/ry 
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the old blaokfl profe£>aecI to be ablo to distmgiusb. members ol tbe Kumkaitob froiu 
those of the Kapaitch phratry and meinbers of the BunJjr'il from tbose of the Wa 
by the qmlity of the hair. Two told me that one pbratr}' had fine Iiair the other 
coaree; and, corroborative of this dlstliictioii, a fifth native, belongdog to Swati 
Hill on the Murray^ taking bold of Ida hair said^ ■' I'm Klrlha^ stra^ht hair, other 
fellows am MUkimr^ curly hair/' and went on to explain that the straight hair 
people conld not marry among themsidve« but Imd to intermarry witli the curly 
hjiir people, and vice rer«!. In August, 1909, at OoiiiJali, an elderly aboriginal, born 
on the MnrraY, also told me that the names A'frfAo and AfilAw.iardenrjltHl (or iiiipln»d) 
different qimlitiea of bain This Information would Ixave fallen on deaf earn hod f 
not known tlmt KUparu and Msirvaira were the names of the phratries over nearly 
the whole of the western lutlf of Xow South WaLea. 1 hod hitherto associated 
these names with the birds englebawk and crow, aa others had done (although 
tlicre luis hceu difTcrenee of opinioii ns to which was caglohawk and which crow), 
but here was an luiexpectcd dlacovcry of a qaite diHerent apphcation of the stems 
of tliQse ter me. On the Dariiiig (New' Boutli Walts) the mime for eaglehawk is 
bUydnt and for crow 1 have examined many vocabularies but iu uone luive 

1 found ruimes for these hirda like the Darling piiratry names KUpara and Mnkwarff, 
except iiihoi (eaglohawk) in the Wiraidhuri dialect, which may 1 m the aiiali^^c of 
It ia therefore possible that eaglchawk and crew are only secondary 
applications of these terms, and the evidenee aUiTO cited renders It also probable 
that the moro epecial application, if not tlie rtidical signiiicanoe, ia stmight-hairetl 
and curly-haired. 

This suggests a new line of inquiry^ as to tbe meaning of other phratry names 
not yet interpreted, and fmnishea fresh and vmy strong support to my theory, that 
the phratties represent two mcee, 

(5) Tlie tribes having tho phratries KUiiarti-Miihieurrt ore on the Darling, on 
a part of tho Murray above its confiuenco with tin? Darling and at Booiigjil on the 
Lacliliin, but foi^ tro the east the Wonghibon tribo, on the nortli of tiie Inchian 
River, have ^^ientKmurra-MvJcKJiitirm as their phmtry names. These arc ohvlcmsly 
voriunta of Kiipftra-MiUcwara^ cither tiie original forme or forms lengthened by the 
common tiffix murm. The territory therefore of the JCifparu-M^'Witrn (with 
variants) extends some 400 imlea from north'^west to aonih-easL and about ^loO.in 
a straight line north-east to south-west along the counso of the Darling above its 
junction wiLh die JIurmy. 

(6) I suspecteti that the phratry names DUhtti-Kspaitthin, prevailing among 
the Kamilxoi of New South Walss and tbe Knbi and Homo adjocant Queensland 
trilies as fur north as Fraser 1 aland, near Muryborough, correapondod, DU^mh w‘itb 
Kilpamj and Kilp^tUthin with Kdpiiitch, a phratry nanui onmnt in tlie west of 
Victoria. My presumption haa been continued by the fact that an exceptionally 
intelligent Victorian black, who had viaittti the Kiiyara^M^^mnt tribes, when 
I pmnonneed these names to liim, regarded them os having thie eipii valence 
without amdi a anggeatiou from mo. 
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tu Anstmlian languages a diphthoagp ot the conjunction of two diSemsiit vowels, 
tLBuiiUy implies the olisEon of & consonant^ commonly r or k, which otico sepaxatot! 
the voweU, and a dental is often suheUtutod for a guttnmL Kecognising tlie 
frequout occurrence of those changes it is obvioi]i3 that Pilbai wouhl be an 
easy and imtiinal comiption of KUpam. ICapaiieh liaa a vuriautin Victoria^ ICUtmitt 
so that them is no philological stminLog in the suggestion that han the 

e&me stem as A'^ptiii'cA. I cannot aceontit for tho final -iw otherwise thaii that in 
the languages of tlie Kabi^ Kamilroi and other tnt»es which luive the phratry name 
KipaiUhin, a final t rarely ii over oocuni,, and the combination tch would bo 
imfKjfisiblo, whereas final n laoouimtin and probably often repreiieiits a primitive-mi, 
tho mark of sulietantives, Further, in Victoria we find an explanation of ICapaiteh, 
viz., black cockatoo (or Batiksian Cockalco), and this in tho Maar tribe, which 
unlike its neighboura* has strong linguistio afflnitiefl with the New South Wales 
and Queeustand tribes where the term KitpoUthm prevaila. 

If my iuferouoe bo cuiroct, that Xllpoia and Dilhainre rndicallyidctiticahthen 
this phratry nnmo extends over a distance of about 9S0 miles in a straight line from 
tlie Junotion of tho Murray and Darling to the north cud of Fmscr Island on the 
yuecnflbjid cottstv And if Kniailttlmi he the some ns Kapdtoh, of whioh ideutity 
1 have no doubt, the extreme points where this name occurs ore about 1^00 miles 
apart, in a straight liua exleuding from the border of Victoiia and South Australia, 
on tho coaat, to the north of Fraser Mondf with a gap iu the L-eutre whore it is 
diepLacml mainly by Muktunurm aud Millcwara. 

The membera of tlic Kurokailch-Kuijaitoh phtatriea any iJiat Kapoitch is the 
black cockatoo with yellow feathers in the toil* tho ordiunry name for ivhich they 
give m Dawson gives kappateh as an altormth'o uame for luffenw, tho 

Baiikman cockatoo, imd locates the word only in one small oommnjiity* the 
people of the small lip " language. I mu doubtful alwnt tlie radical mmiuing of 
Kapoitcli, but 1 siirmise that it corrcHjKjnda Lo a similar woid of \ery extensive 
prevalence moaning black duck, 

(7) Over the whole of Central Queenaland, from cast to west, one of the 
phratry uamos is Wootarw, with vamuts. For the other the coiimioncat i^:fiu ia 
\ uug&roo, blit this latter is not constant, havtug as aubstitntes Mullam in two 
locahtitjfi and Pakooto in a thinl Tim names Yungaroo-WoctartKi have net been 
oxptamed hitherto^ Mr, N. Thomaa lias sugge^iUKl htHffar^iQ for the former* and 
me for die latter^ but without any reasons being given* kitn^^roo apporenlly from 
similarity of sound and em it as a anitabb partner to fitm^nj-oo. 

I l»elieve I have discovered the true significance of tbefie two phratry names. 
The stems 1 interpret »« ytmyit. white cockatoo, and tvoofa. crow. The common 
affix ^roo I am nnablo to explain, but it probably has merely tins meaning of 
plurality, just as we might speak cf tho Yougas and the TYooias; or it may Ikj a 
genitive suffix giving the terms uii adjectival value, U, Yungaroo would mean 
belonging to the ytiv^u, or of the ywflj/n, 

In proof of my interpretation of these phratry names being correct I would 
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point out that, as regards tlie atom Wnota" (with varumts Witte-^ etc.), the naitioloF 
crow, over about oDo-half of tJie vast area where tlitf phratry name hokis, la tpaUa, 
with such varianls aa ttnUtkajun, uDtayanf. iootha, fn the oualqgous word for crow 
Odcurring elsewhere and widely distributed a guttural {y otk) takes the place of the 
denisL One locality forms tm exception, vb,, Uie soutli*wcst corner of AiiBtraiia, 
where the dentol again appears in such forma as wartinny^ etc. By referfiiig 

to my lingulatii: map in £^ftt'hajt-k aivi OfatOf it will be obfieived that 1 connect the 
language of the suiith-wcst of Australia with the t£iali3cta of west-central Queenslaiid, 
WoTitmQ (Western Australia) and toolayan (Queensland) constitute one of the 
reaamblancus. 

The objection might be uigeil tliat in the first syllable of the phralry name, 
the vowel is uaually if (oo). whereas in the name for crow it is nsuollj'' a. But this 
objection ia met by the fact tliat the phratry name liaa Bomotimes t in the first 
syllable, and the oamo for crew has sometmieH it and aomctimea a. And what is 
perhaps more conducive proof that watia, crow* is the stem of Wootaiw^ia the fact 
tliat in WeBteru Australia the first syllable of the tenu for iKith the bird and tbe 
phralry occurs with each of the vowels a, a, and m, thus we find imniotiy, 

and fPoodmiff. 

Further, in the south-western comer of Queensland, in C-he Badieri tril»c on the 
Paroo liivor, os at Msckiiy on tiie cast coast, Yungo ia the term for the other 
phratrv'. Yiiugo woa also a phnitry jmme with the Kumaiiciiburi tribe on the 
east of the Barcoo in iho south-west- of Qiipunsland^ Now we find that on the east 
of Luke Torrens and at Straiky Bay on the east shore of the Great 

Austialian Bight yunyfimi occur as the names of tho white cockatoo, and these are 
two localities which my linguistic nmp connects with tha south-west corner of 
Western Australia and tliu aouth-weat of Qui^eiuland. Variants, in the some sense 
occur elsewhere, oh yiutykHiimi in Yorkc Peuinsula, South Australifl, and 
on the Burke lUver, Queeimlaiid* The iiHix -na may be ne{^lectctl, it is often merely 
a defiiiiti%^e marking a subt^tautive. Hence ou the stem part af a phratry 

means white cockatoo, and TPoikn*. iu a similar conuectioo, means crow. 

(8> But this (ierivation of these terms lends to very important and sweeping 
concluriioint It identifies the tiieaning of the phratry pomes of about one-half of 
Queensland witii the meaning of thoee in the south-wesL corner of Australia where 
thev* ore J/nwidL white cockatoo, and , crow, and it idtiucLfies tbe 

nnjmiing of owe of the Qiii'ciislaud names, .J with that of AwroAd'ifcA fwhjte 

cockatoo) of the west of Viclciria and the iidjoining port of Bontli Australia. 

Ptikvitta, n substitute for I'jiHynrw) in the west of Queensland, is explainal by 
pcick(io, win to oockaton, in use in Soutli Australia to ibc north-west of the Banner 
Ennge*. 

(9) The tract between the KBpara-MekwiLra phratries in the east cud 
Manitchuiat-Wortongmat in Weatem Australia is occupicfi by the Kamni-Mattnri 
phratries. Tlierdaro some grounds for inferring that iLava, the apfiarent stem of 
Kanirn, memis white cockatoo* Words liavipg this significance and with stem 
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kara are verj widely distribatfid, aach os iancw^, Worburtod, Soath Auatralia, 
AwrraAr, Adelaide, South Aaatxalta, foima/, Bootuniik tribe, Sonth Anslralia, knro* 
IratfcA, Glendg Odd Wannon, Victoria; AamKj. YiillnuK Victoria; Jfcffii-m. Ballina* 
New South Vp^ttles; Aaj^* Georgef! Rivet. Npw Snath Wales* I do not regard 
thcae analoguea aa quite codcloaive proof, hut they certainly give support to the 
suggestion that JYu'wn* is a white cockatoo phratry. I can offer uo e3[plunation of 
Matteri unless it be a corruption of Wootnroo^ which is quite possible* Thus in the 
east we find oorwn, rromn and m/wntw, variants of nffuruin, emu. 

The explimatioD of the terms Yungaroo-Wootaroo gives a I'aat extension to the 
area known to be covered by phratiy names signifying contrast of colour. In fact 
all the phratry naoies iliat have l>een expioiiie^l denote a eontraat, a colour cotttrust 
or a physical contrasty or both, as the subjoined table will show. 


RtiRATBT NXilES. 

Bujidyil-JVa 

Merujiff^YuIxmbrvk^.. 

^dtian-Umbf 

Karoka^ft^luipaiteh * 
jLiIjwra>'M&hmra 
Vti^t^aroo- yFootai‘oo, 
Fttko(>ta~lVootaivo 
Afaniiehtiuit- Wtyrtotiffniai * 
GicaiffuUcftn-Chifaim-iidlhrn- , 
JFolar^JfurtA 


Mejlnes’O. 

Eaglchawk-Crow. 

n iM 

II it 

Wliite Cockatoo-BWk Cockatoo. 
Straight Hair-Curly Hair. 
Cuckatoo-Orow, 

'» W 

’* fJ ir < 

Light Blooded-Dark Blooded. 

-Bee -Bee (one 

variety is light in colour another 
dark). 


It is extremely probable that at one time more tlian one iwii of contrasted 
naniCB were current in the one locality for disiingiiiahiDg the phratries. 

It must bo atimitted that widespread recognition by tlie aboHginua of 
conspicuous physical differencea, distinguishing tlie one phratry from the other, 
strongly reinforcea my natural theory of the origin of the phratriea, viz., tlmt they 
represent two originally distinct races eontraated in complexion, physique, the 
quality of the hnlr, etc. And if this Im the tme account of tlieir origin, wliEit 
becomes of Howitt and Fison's ortiiieial iherjry of on original, uudividwl cominime 
with pjomiacnous intercourse, followed by a biseelion eJfectod by authority 
thronghont Australia f 

It is id must suiierfluous to point out tliat the mraiiimg of the phratry nomes 
beaitlra indieatuig the easentiaL caase of the existence of the phratriee^ has also an 
importaiit bearing upon the question of the origiu of totemkja. 
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DLNKA LAWS AKl* CUSTOMS, 

By Captain Hugji O’Scujvan^ IlM, («ow Governor of t!ie 
Upper Nile Provinee). 

WlTfl AN iNTftODUCTOBY NtjTK BY K SIDNEY HaI?TLAXD* 


INTKODUCTORV NOTE. 

TrtK foUowLiig colloctiou lately taiae to my liamie through the Icind offices of 
Mr. Eusaell Kea^ iLP,, and by the pemiisaion of 0a|>i4iiu CSullivan and of the 
Governor-General of the SurUm. and with their permiEsi^ion ami ooncurretice it is 
now printed. Captain O'Sullivan is au officer of tlie Suilau Government. The 
collection was made by him as a memorandum for his own guidance in sdnunistm- 
tion during three years^ ailminhtTative work which iuoluded all the various Dinka 
divisions in the Upper Nile Province, It is tlierefore directed to the purely 
practical purpose of enabjing ttie adniinisinitor to decide upon native prindples 
the questions meet Ukely to come Wforo him, im the ultimate referee in disputes. 
This explains the total omission of many subjects rightly regar\1ed by anthropo¬ 
logists as of the hrst importance for tlie sympathetic comprehension of the people. 
Severely limited as it is, however, it is. 1 venture to tliiuk, of value as sapplu- 
menting and correcting our previous information and presenting, oa far aa it gi»es, a 
eysteiiiatic view of Dinka society. 

The Dinkos are a mere congeries of independent tribes. They have never 
been welded into a natioiL They have never hatl, an far as we know, any great 
mEitary or political genius like Choka or Moali^h to oiganise them into a ouiupact 
and powerful kingdom. Every village govenis itself by means of the village ciders, 
and the chief b merely the leader in petty raids or in tlie cqiudly [>elty nnd 
desultoiy w'urs resulting from blood-feuds. He ptesides, it is true, at the dcllberst- 
tiouB of the "old men," and appears to be the principal executive officer of the 
villbga or division of the tribe, but the real pfiwer ia vested in the general btuly of 
tlie " old men/' 

Dinka society is patriarchal The father is the head of the family; but it 
would seem that he is far from being absolute ruler. Although Captain U^i^nliivati 
descrilx.'s his wiv(» and uumarrietl ohildren as Ids property, they can hardly be so 
in tlie Pamp sense in which his slaves, cattle and so forth, aru his property. He 
must have duties to wards them, though such duties may be more vaguely recogniaed 
imd more difficult of enforcement tliau his duties towaioLs members of other families. 
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This is clii-ur fram the rule that whoji h dispute arises withio tho family he does not 
settle it himself, but refers it to the ” old mmJ' If n TFoman be killed by her 
husbsml it is treated as an aecideat and a tiii^fortune to the husland ; but Captain 
O'Sullivan aiyuificantly remarks ^ “ He may iinve topay a or more to pmpitiate 
the girl*ft family and stop talk," If the wife wore< in the full Bcnse of the term, the 
property of her huBhaad. there would he no payment of cattle to propitiate her family. 

The trutli b tliat the ^>ay merit of a bride-price liaa Ihsjti very apt to aiialead 
Euroiwan inquirers as to tha real sutus of the wife and chOdrecu In sava^ and 
harbxuDua conditions of godetyf it is one of the juOiBt usual ami binding turms of 
tlic mtirriago con track A thousoud years ago, among tho aucioot EnglMi. it waa 
tho ordioary method of obtaining a wife, Sfioaking generally,its effhet undoubtedly 
is to trimsfer u> the liuisbaud Luge powers over the paraon of tho ivift-. Whetu 
kinship is reckoned exclusively through tho father, it is usually the puyiiieut of 
tlic hrido-price that autlioHscs hiiti lo reckou the cluldren to his stock aud gives 
him a full tucasuro of control over them, to the exclufliou of any claim liy the wife's 
kindred. But all this comes very far short of veaiing their absotuto owucrehip 
in him. They Jtro not slaves, however servile their status may appear to superfitiai 
ohsorvation. 

In relrition to this point, the iJmka law of divorce is interesting. I use 
the term (/rWoe for coiivenienoe, but its connotatiou is vciy dllierent from that in 
Eurrjpciiii fiociety. It ia not the subject of a judicial decree involving mon? or leaa 
jietml conpequences and dii^mce. far as it k the subject of Iqgal pruceodiiigs, 
the qaestious at issue am (Xniceraed witli the return of the t^ride-price rather tluin 
directly with the coiiduet of the wife or the husband durin^^ the tuamoge. In 
onier to “ break a jnaniage,'’ as the proeees i* coUlhI, all Llial is iiecniaiary h liiat 
the cattle i>aid for tho hiide with all their young, or on equivalent, be repaid to this 
busbAnd. She is dien eudtloil to retuni to her own family, togctlier with any 
childjTon she may have homo, TaHoufl oanfiefi are euumeraltjd for break fug tho 
marriage; hut the wifu*a unfaithfulness is not one of them, prodded she Ije willing 
to remain in her bushoud'a ouoiusuro. Tlio iekudors of Torrea Straits, accortling to 
Hr. Iladdoii, lay jdl the hlamo for peccadillitc^t of this kind on the woman. As they 
succinctly express it; ‘MVoman, she sUyd mair, mau. how ho help it?’* Thu 
iJirika theory is tho procisc converse of thb. All the hlamu b laid upon tho Juan, 
who is liable to jwiy full corufiensatinn to the aggrieved hualiand. Until recently] 
indeed^ anioug tho soutiiom Diukas be was liahlo to be killed. On the other hand 
ns among iiumy of tlm negro pooplefl on the West Coast, the woman’s charaeu^r 
k tins mined l>y an act of infidelity, and aha U subject to no legal punishmuiit. 
So far is she fitmi being the property of her husluuid, that if he ilUtrent 
her, whether uo this or on any otlmr account, it seemu she may refuse to 
live with hiim In this case, there h no help for it tiut to repay tlm hrideqjrico of 
caitlo with (in most casee) thdr natural iucreaso. When the luamagv k tims 
'* broken," the woman is once more in the luornage market. Boeaibly she lies 
alrewiy an underetonding with an eligible gcatlcman, who will have bo nmke good 
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to her father and his relatives the bride-price roclaimed by her former husband. 
Unless her charms are faded by age, they will hardly be discounted by her history ; 
and we may suspect tliat her attractions ore positively enhanced by any children she 
may already have, for on marriage they will pass to her next husband and bo 
reckoned to liis kin. 

Kinship is derived by the Dinkas through males only. But to this there is one 
exception. Tlie detmition of incest extends it to sexual intercourse between 
persons oonnected by Idood on either side, so far as the genealogies can be traced 
in tradition. For no other purpose, to his knowledge, Captain O’Sullivan informs 
me, is kinship traced through both parents. The artificial cliaracter of kinship 
through males is abundantly evident from the customs recorded in the following 
pages. Presumably, therefore, the extension of the definition of incest to include 
persons relaUnl through the mother, is a vestige of maternal descent. 

The artificiality of kinship through males is nowhere more strikingly illustrated 
than in the Dinka arrangements for ** raising up seetl " to a man who dies childleas. 
Wo are familiar with the practice among the ancient Hebrews. It depends upon 
the principle that uuy child l>oni of a man’s %vife, whoever may have been the 
begetter, is in law the child of the hnsliand. Is pater qusm nuptios dnfumstrani. 
In accordance wdth this principle, the practice of procuring artificially a son for the 
deceased is very commonly followed by semi-civilised peoples. But the Dinkas 
follow it, probably, further than any other. Many other African tribes regard the 
children bom of a widow, at whatever distance of time from her husband's death, os 
his children. I am not aware of any others which provide for the extreme case of 
a man's dying childless, or at least aoulesa, without near male relatives and tearing 
only widows beyond the age of child-bearing, by allowing the widow* or daughter 
in whom his property may temporarily vest, to oontraet marriage in his name writh 
a woman who is, by the act of marriage, to become his widow and bear his heir. 
It is absolutely certain that the son bom of such a woman can Imve none of the 
blood of his ** father.” He is his son only by a legal fiction os ingenious as any ever 
propoundeii by law'yera of more civilised countries. Adoption by a widow, so 
common elsewhere, seeims to be unknown to Dinka law. 

The economic basis of Dinka society is the possession of cattle. The Dinkas 
are essentially a pastoral {wople. As we miglit expect, their currency is in cattle. 
The bride-price is {>aid in cattle. Quarrels are settled by the payment of cattle 
as fines or compensation. Rairls are made for cattle. They have, indeed, other 
domestic animals, such as sheep and jaiultry; but these are of minor importance, 
and probably of modem introduction. Property, therefore, to a Dinka means 
cattle. No woman can hold proj)erty, except in one case—that just alluded to, of 
a man who dies childless and without masculine relatives. In such a case the 
widow holds lus pro]>erty until she shall have provided an heir in whom it will 
vest. She is sometimes even retjuirod to provide not only the heir but the 
property he is to inherit. In the illustration given by Captain O'Sullivan she 
does so by means of tlm bride-price of the daughter. The special importance thus 
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attached to the coiitinuAtion of the family (which is only possible in the male 
line) and to the provision of cattle for its maintenance leads to the conjecture 
that it has a religious origin. Upon this, however, the collection affords us no 
light. Having r^^rd to the object of the coUectioii, there is no ground for 
surprise that it includes little or nothing on religion. Indee*!, it may be difficult 
to obtain any trustworthy evidence on the subject Emin Pasha expressly tells 
us that ** tho Dinka is very reticent as to his beliefs." In the absence of specific 
information, we are driven back upon the analog)* of the customs of other peoples ; 
and we can have very little doubt tluit a cult of ance8t«>r8 prevails. Filial pietv 
issuted to be ^markedly present," and tho “sacrifice of atonement" perfonne<l 
on the infringement of prohibited degrees points in the same direction. Incest 
would bring down the vengeance of ancestors on l)oth sides. The sacrifice of a 
bull may be intended as a propitiation to them. But the collection also contains 
a hint that ancestor-worship may not be tlm only cult. Tlie fact that the most 
binding oaths are taken on a sacred spear points to some religious lielicfo and 
practices ha\’ing the spear as their centre and symbol. Tl»ey may not be so 
elaborate aa tliose connected with tlie sacnxl si^ear of Kimuga adored by the 
Warundi, but they may be equally important in the national life. 

Although we know from other sources that the belief in wilchcmft is as 
strong among tho Dinkas as elsewhere on a similar plane of culture, Captain 
O’Sullivan has recorded nothing alK>ut it, beyond an incidental reference in 
summarising the Dinka tradition on p. 176. Tho omission is probably due to the 
fact that under British rule sorcery is wholly ignored, and legal proceedings 
founded upon it are discouraged, if not suppressed. From an anthropological 
point of view this omission is to be regretted. It might have been illustrated in 
connection with the law that articles of personal wear are regarded not aa property 
but as part of the person wearing them. IdentificaUon of the wearer with hb 
clotliing in obscure processes of thought is common in the supcretitioiw of almost 
any port of the world, but in the contemplation of Uw it must be very rare. 

But we should be ungracious to complain of the ilefects of a compilation 
which reveals to us one side of Dinka life in a more systematic way tlwn has 
hitherto, so far as I am aware, been done: we should Ije ungracious even if those 
defects were faults, and not rather, what in fact most of them are, necessary 
omissions, because tho subjects to which Uiey relate ore outside the scope of the 
collection. It will be a matter of gratification to anthropologists to think that 
such work as this is appreciated at headquarters, and that the Government of 
the Sudan is sensible of the volne of all well-considered endeavours after a 
complete understanding of the subject peoples. 


DINKA LA^^^ AND CUSTOMS. 

The Dinkas having hud no means of recording their laws and customs, no one 
in the tribe could clearly dcUil a system of the rules which guide them in tho 
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aettltmeut of tnbnl cases and cUs^utes, bat a knowledge <!aji ba obtained by a 
careful coding from the simple uncomplicated caaea arid tfacir methods of settle¬ 
ment, and working ^itheiically with these as a basis. 

Though apparent diflereuces have risen in the variaus districts the mail) 
principles are the aamo, and what at firet seem differences are naJly their regard 
for all the eircoursLances of the cafle^ parsons and conditions^ such asi_ 

The existing supply and decaand in cattle and marriageable women. 

{&) Tlio local estimutc as to the gTu\-ity of any particular offence, 
dependent on the condiUena in the district. 

For these reasons any Hied ecule of crimes and ponishmeuta " woidd only 
mislead, and result iu errors and real iiyiiatice, being in absolute opposition to 
their custouui. 

It fihould be realised that a dedaioq given in aceordanoe with any otfier law 
(aufih as .Moslem or Ohristiau, etn), however apparently ethically correot, would 
not be accepted os a clever ^geiaent, but as an injustice done them by one 
who knew nothing of justice. U, their systeut of tribal law; and tliis atigma would 
he attached to ** the Government *' by them. 

One would be too much in the hands of intrigue, and lose prestige by always 
having to ask the tribal custom on a ease under judgement, without the knowledge 
necessary U> discuBo it and clieck errcarB; but the compiling and codifying of their 
laws, each rule checked thoroughly and free of influence of its appUtsation to any 
porticulBr case, aids iu ability to test the correctness of a decision given by a court 
of their old people," in aixsoniance with their own law, and even enabka one not 
only to point out the ilefects in the decioion hut to explain the reaimns. 

Thin code, as it stonds, must not be applied cither to the Shilluks or the Anuaks 
who have not got the same complicated laws of Widows, Inhcritiknce, and. 
Lineage i but it te closely akin to that of the Nuers, who ore a much more recent 
olfset from the original fountain of these tribes of which the Diukasare Uie reduced 
stem (if nativo tradition ia Uj bo believed); and the Nuera stilL speak a language of 
much more obvious Biniilarity. 

As with the laws of all those tribes, they ore based bn; — 

* 

(a) The possession of women and cattle, 

{b) The purchase of wives by means of cattle. 

(c) Inheritance of women and cluldren and cattle. 

(d) Compensation for injuiy and homicide, by uieaus of women and cattle. 

Tlie origin of the Dinka tribe, and the foundation and establishment of their 
cusboma and laws are of great interest. 

The origin uf their lawa appears to liavo been experience as applied to suit tho 
tribol mode of Hfe, and this experience and rosultant euxtoms are of such outfqiuty 
that it ifl jtlmost hopelesa, from lack of any written recorda. to trace them Ijock to a 
known stem. 
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Some idea of the forcaar reach of the Dinka tribe can ha got from the follow¬ 
ing old Diuka tradition^ which I have shortened ver^ much* aa it goes inio grant 
detail of adventme, sorcery, etc.: — 

" In ihe ilays of the great Sheikh Aiwel, the big chief, when we were a |K>werfiil 
tribe, n discnBEilon arose m to where the aim went to at night and left the world 
cold. Aiwel was a great man and inspirad: he was bom of an old woman who laid 
never had children, imd was beyond the ago of child-bearing, and his lather wim 
■ the waters of the great river * (the 2^iIo And Aiwcl said,' Why do you talk aa 
much of it, it is only necessary to go and aeo 1 Direct a party to fullow it on ita 
course each day and one day they nill find its place of resL* 

So some of the young men were appointed to Ond out. and they went, anil 
w ere ubsent for very many moons, for they could not return witlrent the know¬ 
ledge for fear of the anger of Aiwel, and the laughter of tlieir sisters. But one day 
A few old men came into the Diuka country, and these men a^ed for their reletioiiH, 
some of whom were dead .They were those ieft living of the young men who 
liad followed the aun; and they teld the people of iJieir journey, and how they Itkd 
followed until those left idive came to the ' end of the land," where there was vory 
great water which was salt, and exioh night they saw the sun sink into this water for 
off, and so it waa cooled like a hot spoarddude which ia dipped into the river, ‘ and 
BO vro have come back to tell our obief AiweL'" 

As mentioned, tlieir laws were founded on expermuco, and amongst the 
greater experiences which would affect their very elemenUiTy mode of life they 
found tliat the marriage of roktivea by blood from either Eather^fl or niotljor'a side 
was iiijurioufl uud prejudkkl to trilMLl couditioiui and requlremenis. So a law was 
made against this aocortiingly, eitemllug in ita appJicntiou to the descendants from 
Bcveral romme generations, TJiia was found nut aullicient owbg tu their inability 
to check seduction, so it was mode a crime for distant connecrions lo have 
intercourse with each other. Later, when lhair great leaders had diCil and tJie 
tribe Iwgaii to disunite, no one waa jwwerful Liimigh to otiler and liave the death- 
sentence carried out and keep proper eoLitmh bo their ■' iuspircHl men made 
them believe that for these siim the great deity brought jibout un earlier death, 
itometimea to oil, somctime& to one of die parLle& concerned But. in order t* 
avoid the poiaihility of liemonetrarive proof to the eoutrary, their “uaorifioe of 
atencment"' waa introducwl, so as te give face to any failure of the thicfitened 
event to happen, hut nominally te lessen, or preserve from the chance of such 
misfortune.' 

This •'Bacrifice" die form of the lolling of s bull, cow, or cattle, 
according to gravity of offence, bjuJ m iwmbined witli a gift of catde to the 

‘ Cuptaia (ySttilimi writ** ift rtfonenoe to thti paregnph wm bmtt, oalv 
the hjpothwBB I hsv<. bmi ltd to fora from facte fiwuA Tlwre b no iheolte jmtlw Edition 
on the matter that 1 wftld wcermb, heyenil theLr ogreetut-tit ttiat cwtsiu msttem had beefl 
fomuJ ‘ aoi pood ■ hj experienc* by thdr They do »y ; ‘ At ooe time iiicli and pueb 

a cnu» woaM have Iwdi imaijdwdl by dHtb, Imt now it ia dilfarent.^ ” 
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offended people in compensation, and with intention to Ix) also n deterrent to 
woiiJd-l>e otlenders, "Tlio rtlTended £)ticjjde" are always tlie paienU of tlie 
offendlufj woiuim. a» the burden of tJicse offences always falls on the uiain 

This will bo more readily nndetsUkod as a woman is nut laimved to [s)sst.^ 
property. All thtdr laws have their ob^-ionc motives siidh m thie. ff by clionee, 
any of tliooe concerned did die, It was held that iho sacrifk'e Iifid not been accepted, 
or Lad been inanffiident, and a bliwd claim was aljowt^i. If the oflouder bad 
rofuaeil to siTppl3' the cattle for sacrifice blood-money" was dcjiiauded. and if 
refused a blood-foud established. Tliese held good even for ycara nflei the 
alleged offence. 

From the imrt played hy these ** sacrifices of ntonement’* in the estahliabment 
of their law's it will be reaHsed tliat they put great weight on them in the tribe, 
and on no occonut should they be diaTt?gar«lijd or disinisscd ns futile m 
determiiiAtion of any case. And this, not only from their trilml jioiiit of view, Imt 
from that of adminiatration hy the Oovenimeut; as to remove thoir fear of, or 
belief ia, snperhnman punishment for olTences would Ihj to inrito an iiicrense of 
crime, especially in people of thexr uaturc and habit. 

The tribal system of self-administration is by '■ Conm" of the ‘'old ^►eoplo '' 
of each rillage or clan. These " old people '■ ure nut elected, hat arc held to be 
ijualilied merely by tbo fact of old age, im hjiving the best knowletlge of iribal 
ti-aditinns and castoms and the way to direct matters and fiottle dwputca. It is 
the '‘old people" of two sections quarreduig w*hoiirratige for pwux- and settle the 
tenu8.‘ Tlie slisikh la not the judge or bwgiver of Ids suction. He the leader 
of the warriors and acts oa president and sjjckeajiioji rd his court of adviBcrs, " the 
old peopla.’* 

The father or bead of a family is treated with great respect by his people, but 
Jte refers even matters of " family disputes" to tlm court of tlw obi people/ 
Filial piety is markedly present in the Dinka tribe. 

Thu Dinka laws may be assembled under the following hemls 

1. Laws of property. 

2.lineage. 

3. „ r, marriage. 

4. *, rt nuirrioge loiyniout. 

5. „ „ breaking of marriage ontl reiMiyment of marriage price. 

b, „ „ widows. 

* In ati»w«r to a query Otptniii (Xgumviji kindly ci.xj]lun» awj uinaii IniuiJiee 

diTiAien^ of n vdUge, or cvqji diriiiiQtiii of n. tribo. IidiuI of a faimly knepa hi* fuJaily 

profiorty Uitmit, g«ucrrally In a viHjigq of lUelf : but, vheiv fajuilim have lioU to cunuLiinti for 
purpories of dofeni# iato one vd%o, they otiLI We a definite deeden for eadi faiuily and itJt 
own cnttlc-pstU, WhftWver the wtctionii mn tLil an: qii»rn?lbii.g it w th« old pec|ile of noth 
Heetianfl who form the ooort to [mmuige] tmttin. Thr chiiif of tbo tliriiion which irjulndee ouch 
twoMetiuM niny bo pfosent toi&ict u proridcjit wud witoe^^ tho ooltlentent; hut he Lh renJJy 
ooljr the lewder of the wsiricti^ and ihi!i uld people orttU; the niwtter/ 

Voi_ XIl 
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7. Laws of inheritance. 



•1 

M seduction. 

-^9. 

ai 

M incest. 

10. 

•t 

h‘ adultery. 

11. 

m 

„ rape.,j 

.12. 

ft 

» theft 

13. 

H 

„ iiyuri'. 

14. 

M 

„ killing. 

16. 

«» 

n punishments. 


Iw notic^ tliat Uioae laws may be divided into laws of “ conduct ** or 
*1 morality,’** and laws of * tronsgrcasmn anil punishment"; ^ and, as would he 
oxpwted imder existing conditions, those of '* conduct *’or :* moraUty " are much 
more determinate than the latter, which vary, as mentioned before, according to 
tlie»relative wealth and condition of a’^ district, which would influence the local 
estimate of offence and punishiuenL Thus, whereoa a Dinka of Twi. until recently 
perhaps, would have been killeil and all his cows seized for such an offenciMui 
adulterj* ; in Bowoin, the most northern district, ho' would run no great risk of 
being killed, and^only sucli a fine as they thought would comfiensate the hualjond 
for the injury done him would Ik* inflicted on the offender. 

This difference is due to the less hot-headed views ukeii by the northern 
Dinkas, who liavc seen the way the Sudanese ^ple lived under the Dervish rule 
and Uter, and a knowledge that killing is treated'as a greater offence than 
adultery by the present Government 


1. Laws op Phopeiitv. 

1. The following an* a man’s proj>erty;_ 

1. His wives. 

lift 

2. H sons, whilst unmarrieiL 

3. H daughters, whilst unmarrie*!. 

^4. „ children of unmarried ilaughters. 

5. M daughters whose marriage has lieen ** broken.” 

6. „ children of such daughten. 

7. slaves. 

8. „ children of slaves. 

9. „ cattle. 

10. » coni. 

11. t, property eaniotl by people who are Ids property. 

'2. For the purposes of this lew. clothes sod unuuucats ore not coneidoiwl ss 
, property; Uwy are p«t of the person wearing them, and so also is the skin on 
which each wife sleepa. 

3. Xo woman can possess property, slie bmng hemelf property; but 
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4, A wotoao tan hoi cl projierty “ ia trust *' :— 

^£f) If she is the widow of n [uiiii none of whoee unilu tclntived are 
livinjf. 

(&) Ir ahe b the daughter of a rana none of whose uinic mkiives are 
living, and if her own mother is aLso demh 

X.B.—For object of this sec laws of" liudigc ” and mhi5rttance." 

5. A SON. when iiiiirriod, to l)e property, lie IniiOEmies head of a kiuily aiul 
a holder of property* 

2* lAWrt Qi’ LiNKAr-Kv 

1. All cluliiicji I.Joniu by a man's wives^ irreepectivo of who is their ualuml 
fatlier, are his childreu and his pro],jerLy ] and, if Wys, arc in mime and dglita of 
inheritance that man's sons. 

2- All C'hiMicu borne by u man’s widows art? his uhiidrcu fuid tho property 
of his heirs, irresifieclive nf who is their natural fatlier and of time elapsed siiici? bia 
death; and, if boys, are in iiauie and righta of JnheribLnce that man’s ami a, 

3. All childiren home by a man’s nnimiti'iedrlai]ghterfi. artf that man’s piujjerty, 
irrespective of who Lh the natural father, l)ut if aons^take the name of their ujother’s 
father until their inoLhur is niarrietl, in which case they change their name to tliat 
of llioir niothor'a himhand, aml^unles^ other contmet is specially mode) beeuniu with 
their mother the proi>erty of her huslmnd, nod have (^[uid rights of mheritmiee witli 
hia own maie. fn thr ease of the girl never mniTying, owing to her death or other 
cause. they» if sons, have rights of inheiitaiica froni Eicr father. 

4. All children borne Ijy a man’s daughter wimse nimriage lias been *' broken,’’ 
t.tf*. who hns lieen divorced, ate that man's prioi>erty* They take the name of their 
tnother'a husband, or, if she nLFUTries again* of lier now liusbamf. It aliiir does not 
marry again, their rights of inheritance are from lier father but, if she nmtTics agahi, 
from her new husband. 

5. Cluldi'enbonie by a man’s doughtorsi Wlicise inarfiiige liao been only partially 
“ brokeii ” {ije., she herself baa licen ** divorced ” but tlie tctuni of jiari of the 
marrmgo price been remitteil in considemlion of Huch cinidreii reTnaiuiug with 
her husband), thetie eliildrcn remahi as that hiialniid's pro]Jorty and ehllditjn, in 
every respect as if their mother hall not liceii divorce*!* 

6* A woman qmdilied hold property " in tiTist ** under Luws of Propt^rty, 

4 (ftX tfr), cun marry purcliuse) a girl to \k TwjitfCtivcly her fntlier’s widow, 
or («) her luishaad’s widow, aud all ctiildreii homo by this j^irl from any ttoiifce 
whatsoever are under these Laws of Lineage as if the deceaiMHl man had nuirried 
their mother during his life; the suns inlieritiag hi3 property including their own 
mother ajid aifltem and their mothers pnrclmser, w*. the wulow nr daughter of the 
deceased mmi. 

Rrttmjtlf—\ le&viug uas willow and litmjjht^r by auuUivr wHa, Ha hu nci luaJi; 

ralatlvcA. Tha widunr U bayaiud die age of ' cMldbirtlL. He lanvusa uu oilUi^ The wislow 
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nuuriM the dangfater to a nmn for ten oomi With those cowo shr iiujm n girl widow to her 
huahnnd for eight oowii, there being none of her huebnnd's. She brings a uian from her 
own people, if powdble, and he ties with the girl. In tlio next few years the girl gives birth to 
two daughters and a son. The two remaining cows have' meanwhile increased to fire with 
their young. By the i ioo* the son has grown up the two daughters have been given in marriage, 
and the cows paid for them are held ** in truat * by A'a widow who purchased his mother. The 
son inherits all Uie cattle, also his own mother, and her purchaser, A's wiflow. Uia own 
natural father has no claim of any kind on him, beyond such pnaents of oUtle as A’a sriduw 
paid him for his services. The sou carries A'a name. Meanwhile his mother ha» gi%‘en birth to 
another sun. This son is entitled to half A'a poeseasioos. If there is a third sou each U entitled 
to one-third of the posseorious, etc., as eml)Odied in “ Laws of Inheritance." 


3. Lawh of Makuiagk. 

1. By marriage is meant Urn purvliaae of a girl by the payiuout uf cattle to 
the father, guanlion or owner of the girl. The pajrment gives to the buyer the 
{Kiesession of the girl and the right to all children borne by her. Tliere is no limit 
to tlie number of wive& 

2. TImj purchaser may be either— 

(а) a man, or 

(б) a woman entitled to hold property “ in trust under Iaw of Property 

4 («).(»). 

. SoU. —In the latter case the girl l)ecomiw ^a widow" at once and under the Law of 
Widows. 

3. No girl is obliged to marry anyone uiiless she is herself willing. 

AW—Fear of beating is used to inilaence a girl to consent, but such coercion is againct 
tribal law. 

The desire to have a large " marriage price ** paid as their value, will iiiHuonce 
them to accept marriage with men objectionable to tliem, and is the cause of a 
certain amount of unfaithfulnes:^ 

4. The oeremuny of marriage consists in ;— 

1. The marriage feast and sacrifice. 

2. The formal handing over of part of the cattle of the wife price ** to the 

girl's father or guardian by the boy's parents. 

3. Tlie removal of the girl to her husband's enclosure. 

iVotv.—All tbs same reremonia ar« gone through if she is bought by a wouun under 
•wetioD it {b) of this law and section 4 (a), (6) of Laws of Pniperty, and section 6, Laws of 
Lineage. 

6. The formalities in section 4 having taken place the girl is the property of 
the husband (or purchaser) irrespective of whether the whole " wife price " tuts been 
paid or not ; he has from that moment all the powers of a husband with regard 
to her. 
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See Law of Adultery. 

„ „ Lineage. 

, 1 , „ InhedUnce. 

G. li» after taking ^losse^ioii of the girk tlie uidD fails to pay tbe remamder of 
the " marriage payment ” as timiiigeil bj the council (see 7 below), the father of the 
girl con apply to a LHnka court, and if the mao doea not satiafy Jdm^ he can take 
his daughter liack aud any children she has borne, returning to her husband all the 
cattle already paid for her and all their young. 

AAfA, — Krotu thin it will be neon liow iiupproprute the t«nn ‘^divoroe " is ia the tribal 
“ breaking of tuirtiag? " 

7. All tile ngteemeiitrs necessary licfore^a marriage are made by a coiinoO 
Gonsi sting of the senior relatives of both man and woman^ who acting as witnesses 
decide the amount of the “ mamage payment” ita method of payment, and the 
disposal of any children the girl may have borne previous to this marriage, either 
when uimiarried or by a previous miimoge now '^broken.'* 

3, A man may not marry any blood relative — see Laws of Incest. 


4. Ijtws OP “Marhugb Payment." 

1. By marriage payment" is meant the number of cattle which the council 
(consisting of the aeuior ruemljei^ of the familica of the intending husliand and 
wife* SM Laws of Marriage* 7) decide shall be paid by the man to the girl's father 
or guanlian, for her iri marriage. This applies equally to tlie case of a w oman 
buying n '* wife widow ** for her deceased husljaud or father under laws alreatly 
fletaik'd. 

^lYcU ,—In Antbic die t^nu moib* k umiI to express tbia ''uuurugs phymeut,.” but it in jw 
ianppropriatc aih I lui^leodiiig ajt the tonu ** ila«ry " vould bg ; tber? uu pnjnwnt to lh^ 

girl nmr riwi, vithur b/ the intruding busbiwd or hy htr own peapio, itidicnted by tho termai 
tnoAr mud dowry "iiBspectivoly. Although it is tiaei' that amnn^ Moahmi tbo lOa/ir it pild 
to the parruu of the k wouM be Teiy imtoUTeutkiital for the girl to nuUce chdtn for 

it, fllilh ehooUl Hhe do eor It W lui” hj Uw. 

2. It is not nece^ry that tho wliob “ marriage [myment " be paid bdbre the 
ceremony con take place. 

3. Tlio council defudean— 

(a) How many cows, ami liow many holla most he paid. 

After paynient of how many the ceremony shall take place. 

When Uic rwmiindfir must be [Uiid* either by time or by occasion, 
ouch 09 cattle coming to the hoy’s father or gu&niian. in puyment of 
maningo of one of his women. 

((/) Wliat diiltlreu, previously home by the girl* are to go witli her to her 
huslmnd as his property (see Marnagii, 7). 
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4. A mamiLg^ ;tmytneiit *’ not completed ta biuding oo tlie beiRi of the inan 
ahoald he (lie> and la ilue imt only to the fathet' Of guanliau of tlio wife* hut to tlie 
heirs of the creditor. 

ExampU-—A ninnies B’« tUugliter. Ifc «tiJl owr» two cowiw A aod B die* B leavM oo 
Iieiri, but Lu diHigbter buys a wife widow" ia hk nmno uid the girl gi™ birth to a urn Z, 
Z cUdixM from A'e bein two cown. The/ must be pud hiiiL 


5. Law ov Breaking eu? hlARRiAOK," 

1. By » breaking of marriage" is miiant the retaiu of the cattle of the 
mamage ps^ ment to the huelxitid by tlie wife^e father or guardliio, in order to 

free her frotu his ownerahij>. 

2. If a mamaga be fully “ broken** by the repayment of aU the cattle and aU 
youug borne to these cattle* all chlldjrea home by the wotnnn become with her the 
property of iicr fadier or guanlian. But— 

3. Part of the oattle hibj- be left with the wife's lather, by atiBiigement, to 
permit Olio or more of the wninan's childroo being left with lier husbami ns’hia 
property* But— 

4. On a marriage being " broken," the mother anil her gunrtliim can demand 
that all her children go with her, provided the cattle for repajmeat of the 

" mnniage payment “ are returned with all their young, or lieml for hoail, by enttle 
as goocL 

5. " Breaking " of nwrriago con \ye paid for by 

(a) TiiCi huBband* 

(f^) Tho wiffc 

(c) The wifo*8 fathor or guard iau. 


6. Tim liusbamj may sut? for bresking of 

(rt) If the girl fails to give birth to a child witliiit two years of marriage. 

iVora-Tbe hualwid, before ffliog, mnu lu.e bad nrouise to the tribal eu.tom ef tiennittiDn 
™e cd hi. ^e relation, to eohahit with Uio girl, tu .uppnn ibe .iieood maUutv m conaioa 
That hii» Mther wive* may have bcirac childnn, b no prwf hi hi* fa^'our* 

ib) If Uicgirl runs away frviii him and refuses to rotnrii or lo live wiib 
him. 


(r) If tliifrc is nuoiTelUiig ur ill-wiU boiwoou their fauiiliKSa 
7 . aVliscouduot or im faith fulness gires no doim to breiiking of uimriiige 
The tribal fiireuf cattle for ndultery from tho offender » tfie huBUnd^s means of 
reiwradou. 


8, A wife may (in practice) aue ihrongb her father by icfuaing to live with 
Jior husband. 


A-b/*—Thii iM Kjdwtinw- done in order to be mnrried to oiiothtir imwi the rM-r-nm-.-rare » 
to W father beiii^ thni he will p*j mote cattle, Tho fatiier liiay try to tkTirirl r 
-id. tmr bmhmnl by not receiring hor.nd amnging to demmrf a bti 

from hor lorerohoiiM dm run away t<> him, mIHdolit m cmpeiMte fm the retoL 'fCn ?? 
cattle and tboir young to h«r buabaud. 
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9, TJie wifo^B fa^liBT tiiiiy mie:—For Lueband'if defauU to pay cattle aa amjigcil 
befftre the witnesses previous to In [iractice he often suceeeda in 

broftkiiig tlio niEu riage by entieing liLs Jaugliter to mfnse to live with her hiisband, 
if he Ima l)een offerftl h latger price for her. 

IOh If “ hreukiiig of marriage" takes place all the cattle of the marriage 
payinouL " aiul their young mimt lie retumed to husband. Except— 

(el Tlio girl is the v^^lI^ng cause of the deiuamL by rcfiiaing to stay with 
him. 

{h) 0r» if tliere are ebildreUt aud the wife and her father Jigree to let one 
or more eliiJiI reimun with the husband in consideration of au agreed 
tinndjer uf rattle being rumitteih 

fr:) Or^ if the vnfe is old iiurj bee children do not make up for iier 
depreciation in cattle^ving-vaUie for timrnagc% 

In this case the iiuslnmil gets lamk his cattle and their young less the amount 
of depreciation ^ iV,, he gets a nnmlier equal to lliat fwiid for her tmd her ohildreu 
with (if she Im married HgainJ compensation for children she may lie expected to 
Ixran Tlie cattle to lie repaid must Tie those originally paid by Ihie Inualiaud, s<,i far 
OH available, and their i!^tie. 

For the prrjjier uacbirtiuLiulIng of tlui rvpayintint. of a ^ niarriH^ price*' it ranMt 1» 

remembered thoit every cow tunl its young ie known fci> nil tlitr iJiiiluA wlio are concennod in it 

w* Ji [aimtUlc itictEuiaQ of cTipital if repnyroeia of " mniriHge pri« " ia laade i and thot die cattle 
• if a “ martuigv pHi.e '* aiv never kept Intact by the fitlier or guanluui of a. girt. Hut ar« 
tUvIdod lietweeii line fnnudly iiiole ralotjoiLx^ hv posibly kwpiug {»iily oa^ ww. Uy chin mnaus 
he enacres; - 

(a) i^oei^isce in n!]!n yi tig ifie ** marriage jmiK* if rraocm 

(6} Aaolulaiior auy of bbi niale ]HMt«rity, wlie, after HL* duatli may ft ml diiQi.'nlty in 
coUiKting cuvttie to tiiiLrry by t for example, In aucli a liia wJdi>we bearing 

oliiblroii seventh ur even mnnyi years aft^rhla dt^^ili. (See law of J^ineage.) 

.Anil I bough thesocHttle are dititri l.>ut(.id. a< free-will pi'eAente, niidgeaerally in returu fur a 
foi'tunr aiinlLor rondidemtion. a miui will ufteii claim a ]Ji‘e«9iit In rrtnra when his kimmioii Inuj 
received caltEo fur a il&ughtDr or ward. 

A Diiilia court would only tell the dofendant to be generom^ and it Is iiiipoTtant ihat 
(invetuintmt ufficLiiJii Hbould adojit thtg coiirae nlwr na they are only free-will gjfta, aud os ihene 
pn»mt« and regifti liave gentttr litielc through tlie fuiiiltea for geiienUianu, it ifi ijidte LmponqiUe 
t(i know which iit really ** tu thi’ gi»d- * 


(/tior /Aiwfit hrtnm a/ MtiTTfiUtr Pitf/nirni,** 

Tlitifk* referring to matters of divorce are umliocli^l in tb; uliovi> law >if 
“ Hi'caking of Marriage " ; tlic others are as follotvs;— 

1. If ivitliiUt the ftrat two years after Iierimimage the wife dies in ohild-birth, 
in'dfails tri' give birth to n child, the hiiebnml makes arnujgeuieni with Iier rnth^w, 
w'lio sulistitutos another iktughter or ward as his wife, and takes liook his daughter 
( if living), or armngea tfi return a ]KirtJ"it nf the cattle nml ansiat him in getting 
another wife. 
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Tlun is n canipmmtAe, and abauliitelj no dxed costonii can totalled, but at 
letist one cow most remain with the father from the cattle. 

2. If a girl or woman has giveu birth to a chilil dnee lier mAtriagc, no tlaim 
can lie made for any tetarn of cattle on tin? gmimd of her deaths however recently 
inarned, if the child is olive at the time. 

'X Should wife and child ilie in first two yeorSj coinprouiise lb again resorteil 
L<i, the wife's father retmiiing olxint liaif the cattle to ovaist iu getting n iicw' 
wif(», or he may offer auoUier daughter or word rngteod, if generoaely inclined. 

4. If the w'ifo was mnrned whilst she was still u chiltl lliere ia no allowable 
claim for '‘childless ** couipenisation Jjut Gometimes it lb made of Lie; free will of her 
father if the families are friendly, or to avoid quarrelling if a weak family. 

Some of tlie old j:iw)0[dn tvll lue LUi cIheiu for **breaiuig af ntaniage ctn be nuulo 
if the girl wBiiii child whi^i Uue { havi-^ doabte of diiii, becaq^e if Uie girl hft her 

hu^bomi and lived with hirr fiUhert refitfiiig t«» ret uni, he would Certainly not her doiiig 
nnthingT Anfl if ahr miuried nnodierr dinietty the cattle wet« jiuid her hcwbaiid wnuld ■ frTjtiwi Jlu 
M igitud {layment, Init w«alil mdy 1 )e paid her new valne, nhe having deprteiated m tLat uatent 
{n hiw eertrlcc. and if «h« liad lidt rJiUdiyD with him, be could chum iiotMng, evitti undErr ciutoma 
for weuifln uiUer tlLan thoAc married yoiutg. 


(i. Law of Winows. 

1. Uuder the term " widow ’'is Ludmled not only the wives of a man who is 
dead but also any wooiaji bought os wife {widow) in his name after hia death bv 
his dnughter or hb widow, in omlcr to Lulse children in Iiis name. 

2. widow may over many again, 

.iVfjOt.—1 have cme cam hi wIiieL the widow wm fre&il ri»m her mairinge, after the 
death of her htuboitd, hy ropayMAnt of the rattlcj but I thluk this wm. a diMbottion Mf tritin,! 
L'^lHLaIll, ultlionglj Urn dcoL>dM>d^H njlatioaa haul It wa# no got>d her lemaJaiug hia widow aa aho 
wmild jicn uiaki! the iiAcrilicaa in hu memory, iqd it wu LnU'iidsd to buy a ** wifo widow" with 
the catlb |aud fur hd' in a new marriiigis 

a. It ia the duty rd a widow to raiot cliildjeii to her deod huBUud'a name* 
Tilts she doca by cobubitlug with bar busbanil's brother or other of hiis cW male 
relations. 

4. Or ahovdJ she lie Iteyond the age of child^leariiig (and there king uo otlier 
widows or mule reluiiotirt of her himl«and)* siietlien, hiilding hin property " iu trust." 
jHinilwuies und laarrHis in lib imme a girl by uieiuis of Iuh cows; it is thtiu her dntv 
to arrange for one of her own Jiialr relaliotn* {there king uone of hot hnsbimirs 
alive) to cohabit with the girl in ortler to produce children in her Imslmnd's naim-. 
She tiiuy subfitiLute any mati ahe pleaaq* in derniilt of nralu rektiveu; nn 
ipa-Ation call k ntwed, as tho oluldreu are in Ltiiuiie and rights of inheritance tluwe 
of her dead husband, and tho natural fatlwr has no claim on tliem wlmtEoover. 
Tho gill jiurchaaeil liecoiii&i? a wife (widow) and must itatry out this kw of 
willows. 

N-R—A wnnion hariiig no pfrotector tnj holdiii|f pniperty '^in Lrort" vTouhl be mbbnd of 
ill her lo a widow having no hrir nf l.*r hiwhwid to a* her gunuMiui mnrtw to 
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her father's people until she hM prorideil a w*n to her late hosUitMl; she tl»en returns to her 
hunliaud’s people when ho is old enough to take charge of hi* property. (8** i^wa of Liiieagu 
and Inheritance.) 

5. All children home hy widows are considered those of the decetmed husband 
irres^tcctive of the time elapsed since his death, or who their natural father may he. 
Tliey iire in name, and if sous, in right of inheritance, if ilsiighlers, as pro|>erty of 
his heirs, his cliildreii. (Also see Laws of Lineage and Inheritance.) 

7. Laws ok Inukuttance. 

1. On llie death of the head of a family his property l»ecome« a family-fund 
niider the administration of tlie senior male relations of tlie deceasetl, who act as 
advisors to the senior or respoiisiMe heir, and to whom the other heirs refer any 
grievances.* 

2. Tho property belongs in e<|ual sliaies to his sons us co-lteirs. 

8. If there are no .suns his widows, under guardiauship of eldest brother or 
nearest male relation, hold the proi»erty “ in trust " {ride Law of Widows anti 
Laws of lineage). 

4. If tlicre are no widows the eldest daughter under protection of deceaseds 
eldest brother or nearest male relation holds the property “ in trust *' {vid* Law of 
Widows anil Law t»f Lineage). 

5. If there are no male relations of tieceasetl the fatlier of a widow (or his 
heir) lieetuues lier gimrdian. and 

t). Similarly, if the dcociujed's daughter is holding the property “in trust 
(when tliere ate neither male relatives of the tleceased, nor the girl's mother living) 
the father of her mother l»eeomes her temporary guardian. 

X, a—Such gaardiana would hare the uae of the cmttle for milk, but on a non or nans being 
bom to the deceased's tiame and coining of age, su^ih son or wins inherit all property. 

7. The council arranges all deUiila in compliance with tribal customs:— 

(tt) Tho just and true distribution of the fund. 

{h) Its use in providing wives in turn to eacli of the sous. 

(r) Tho addition of all cuttle obtained as *' marriage ]»ayraenU ” for 
daughters to the fund. 

(d) The appointment of each widow to the correct or a suitable male 
relative of the deceaswl for cohabitation ; but ikying special regnrtl 
to her own wislies. 

8. A willow who is still a child (having U'en Ijought young) may l)e (and 
goiierally is) allotted to a aoii for cohabiution. hut slie is the ileeeasod’s widow 

• The fullowiog sUtenient subeoiittenUy communicated by the author may \m added here, 
since it seems to i|ualifv the above in some measure. He says t-—“ The owner of property (i.s., 
head of a family) may clevt any younger son to be in charge of the family property when he 
dies, if tho uldoit son is in his opinion not suitable. Thb is generally done on his death-be<l 
before the old people of the family as witnesses ; and the oldest son has apparenUy no appeal : 
he must serve his younger brother.** 
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unit A7iy ohiklnuii ahg iiiAy give birth to later are cciuAulered s» those of the 
deoeasecl. 

9. In the ease of all property having already been expended in providing 
wivea for tlie cliiJdren of a de<!eeeecl maiit tlie iniiJe relatives of the deceofied who 
have received vorioufl presents of cattle from him from '* inarrmge payment'* mado 
for hU ilaughtcrs (as deseribc^l In a note under BreaMng of ^farriage, 10} are, 
under trdml honour cuatoms, obl^ed to fixibsciibe to u " marriage payment" 
reiiuixed for ii son of one of his widoivsi 

a Laws op SentrenoK. 

L Shoidd the oflenco of seduction be comiuitte<i with h lelative hy blcNxI it 
comes under fjann of Incest (which seeX 

2* Should seduction bo committetl wiUi a Diorried wotmm it csoraes uiidar 
Adultery {tv'hich ace). 

a Siionld sodiietfon be by force it comes under lavws of Ihipe (which see). 

4. In oil cases of eeductiou the fault is held to lie altogether with the mom 

5. A girl (or woman) b Hoble to no punishment by tribal law for ulding or 
allotting in the ofTcace, 

6. The olTeiideil person is die father, owner or guanlinn of the girl (or woitmn) 
sorhicech 

?. Tliore are three di^jrees of gmrity of offence iu reduction : _ 

(<c) Simple BcduDtioin 

(ft) Sodnction from which the girl gives birth to a chilA ^ 

tc) Seiiuction from which the girl die* in chiliLbrnth. 

Jl. Simple seduction:— 

N.B.—A aww of ■iiirpTfl icductiou itmoia. gi »ve iuuo£i|f the nortlwni lUfikoi^ juid ia 

wldom lifmighr, before <lo™ini.>nt, hut it u mwt impertaiit to make fu« that it a aai 
“ MumL that im itiipUed in tin; clmnpj, that it » not ihai the offence van eoniinitWd 

with » blood relative, ev«i fnrtii many liack, which h a more wnoua offeow. 

If simple scttucdon is proved cltber by evidence or the deelunitioti of the girl 
herself, the ofTemler nr Ids gnanHan must jmy n Hue U) the fuTher or guorrlian of 
the woman seduced. 

Tlie line usually is one cow% hut in the dise of a rich man and a girl of high 
family it may lie inerOftBOti Ui three, or even more in n prosperous distTiet. 

9. Should tile girl give birth to a child— 

(fl> The child licoimos the pmpeny of the girl, ilm natural father having 
no chiiui whutevsT to the child. 

AW—Phiperty in Uiia oa« ut umwI only ia tK& wnae of alwaya with ih^ moUier * 

the real preprlelor u ths moMmf a guardian, who tbimuiEli a laiger « mairuige paymaot' for har 
ill 'VjuniiltfratinD of pawing tha owuerehJp of the child to her huilumcl with her. 

Aud (6) the ssedui-er ie liable to a fine of from one to five cattle. 
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10, Should the girl die m cliild-birth— 

(a) If the child ua in 0 (a) above, and (£) the eeLiueet \m Liable Lo n 
fine, Tiic Liu a waa, in 1907* eight cattle in a Ifttgo portion of the 
tribe. 

11, Should tlie offender so Te<|ueatt tie luuy inarn' the girl with whoio iLie 
offence has lieen cotnmitted, and in this cam tlie '* marriage payment" eovorii all 
hnes and also gives him poaueeaion of the child, if imy; Oxh applies to all cases of 
seduction. 

12, Thft burden of offence and right to reparation descend respectively to tlio 
heim of ofTender nnd offended, if not settled in tlieir lifetime. 

0, Laws IscEar* 

1. By " Incest'Ms meant tlie offence of seicnal mtenjour^ between pet^ns 
related by blood from either the father or mother of eitlior of such persons. 

/Voftt—Ttiii 18 carried bttclr for uuutj ^tieratiuns, mid npj;»enrB tu be Jimitnl ikuly by thtr 
aixuracy with which family tnditioD cuh traut) ihe of pcmojiftao nffendiTtg. 

Aj) already Tsentioncd thia offenee in auppoMsl to bring death to on^ or moru of llie peiwiii 
or tiLcir chUdimiH Th& Jtuportaucr of the ** sacrifioe of mtooeiiieiit * iu tliia t-oae U Uiat 
«>hoafd the girl fir anp of her rplntirea die, it is nttribnteti lo this sin having iieen coEunutted, 
and if thr “aamlke^bah ent bpen muds, the oDetiiLfT Ik held ItHble to a liuv for cstiiHiug death, 
and a refusal to {niy would leail to hU ramib''a cailtr iMdiig nelnHi by the aggrini’Vfl family. 

2, Tlie offender must supply the cattle for the '* sacnfiiu.^ oL Ahuiomeiit. ' 

These lireone cow to tlie girl, of wbiob her fathor or gUiirdliiit bikos 

possession * oner bull to be saenJiDed by ahuightar; one Abeep to the nian luukiiig 

the saodfice,'' of wdiich one forniulity is Ui cert^un districts the drinking of the 
cow’s water by him. 

TLio offender must pny n line of fn>tn one to tliree, or even inoro, cattle, in 
some districb^ in addition to the sacrifice cattle. The father or gimrdiuu uikes tlie 
fine. 

4. As in other offencca, the Liarden of pespoiieibiiit.y fur mjMirntion iicMHunla on 
heirs of offender'a family, if not eottleiL 

&. Any cliildreri lioru from the offence lielong to the father or guanlion of the 

girl, but go with her when nmrriedt an increase of " tuarringe payinont lieing 

recpiired uu this account. 

fi. The offence of incf^t is inoreiu<«d if it includes mhiUety. Up to eiglit cowa 
is the tint: in the northern dietrkta, and tliia would be levied in addition Co the 
"sacrifice cattle.'^ But even twenty cattle might fail Lo couijioiiaate and pmv'ent a 
sebnire of cattle in audi u caae ; and should any of the girls family die it W'ould lie 
attjibuteil to the offenee alfio. (See Iaiws of FuiilshioenL) 

10. Laws op Adultery. 

1. Any man, who, anJL^inwpfl fa ^nd wit/tctit witftnf of the husband* huj! acsim 
iiitercourao with any of that nuui’e wives commiUi the olfeuce of adultery. 
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N3.—A huflliAud niAjrt ^ nthfr outtoms described, uranige mth siijr of Uu tiuxlti 

reUtivQH, QT m dufuiiit uf tb^fiiui! with «i mitnidert to tr>' kiA csiise his wife to girt birth to ct ditUU 
without O0C1V3O, 

Aiaci K vomui UotiliDg ]irapertx ni trust" tiiaj, as dc^terilMd prrviotijijrj Annutge with n 
mnu to Irv and mitan ihr ^ wife-wbloTr ** {[KirolkOMd hj her for her Late father or biutinnd witk 
his mttle) to give birth to ebPdren, witbout olfenM. 

± Btit a man who luia soxual ioJ^rcourse with a widow (othoc t bft n ae pioviiiod 
for in DtuiioHio uu^^ntiotiotl above) oammita adulLerVf uud lier gtuudiiui dp-Oiaitd^ the 
cattlo fine fmm ofTeuder to be held “ in trust ** for hie ward, the lieir who ia a mimi'r^ 
or may not yet Ije boriL 

;j. All children, the result of aduiteTyt become the property of the husband^ or 
if borne by a widow are held ''in trust" by the widow and the guardian for the 
heir» whether a luinrtr or not yet liorm 

4. The woman implicated in the offence of tniultery is liable to no punishment 
by trilml law. If a hustund dnd» his wife ujifaitJiftil, and iU-treate lier^ and aim 
refusea to live with Idm and goes to her father or guardian, it>pHyinent of tlie 
marriage cattle is probably anunged ; hut a man eaunat dainand that the marriage 
cattle be returned Jjim as long ns the woman is willing to temain in hb enclosure. 
Hb only mode of nepniaticui is the cattle fine for adtilteiy from the ofTender's 
family 

5. The fine for adultery in on average dbiriet nnd with people of average; 
IxwsesijioDa is about five to eight cauls. But see Ijtw of Puniahmenl. 

11. Iavv of Rafe, 

1* Rape must lie iindcratooil as the actual doing of tlie offence of £H?^md 
inLercourse, againitt the w'ill of the w oman, by force by a man. 

2. It is increjmed in gravity by the offence lacing eoiumittetl ugniimt_ 

(a) A young girl 
(ft) A marHed wotnati, 

3. It is still further increased if tl uoiuprises an offence against the Laws of 
IncesU 

4. In nearly every dbtrkt, with the exceplion of those north of Ahnietl Aga. 
tlu) offcnco of rape Ai cmld bring about the killing of the nffetider by tho brothers or 
kmameii of the ofTondwi girl, and a mid for seimiw of all liis cattle. It is fnUlc to 
tiy and define any fixed punishmenh \yiini actually occuta If tho man escapes is tliat 
his family (if tlmy have imt lunl all their miih Uikeii because their pwer is 
relatively greater tliaij that ctf the offended family), cry to amuigo eoiiipcusaiion of 
cattle bo turn the wvntli of the offeatied Ikmily from Um, so that lie may return to 
hie country in safety, in some camea, a maTTinge is orranged, with a largo ♦' ctiLtlf 
payment," between the offender and tho girl In the northern district*, in the 
mrrnt recent authentic esfle, the man wilb not killed owing to fear of the Govurnmeiil 
and to bis having hidden himself till tho family arranged a cattle coinpeuHatbn. 
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12. Laiv ok Thbft, 

1. TIua only iodtitles petty ilieftd, aucli nfl of a abeop, for food in a fointwe 
time; tlie adziire of cnttU^ Iwjirji; looked upon as n war raid 

2. The puoishmeiit Is tliat the etoleo article, or a similar one at least os g'HKii 
must bo retnrui'd If the thief lias no property at the Lime, nor Lis family, 
a prumm' of [jeyinent on receiviiig the iirat inarriagu jjayiijent for a girl of the 
raiiiily is given and ttecepted^ 

—All kind* of arv v«y ran?- Thti rmdimif of enttk la !«« in eimli dktriist 

lowftrdj the north, tho aggrteve<l putieii, liniug mure snre of Kitting their right* lUid c^tle, ars 
'teldom raided anywhern except with jv^me mwCtwhl'P provocation. 


13. Law ok Bopilt UvrST, 

L All iKKltly injuries iir& compeuBatijd hy cultle, 

2. A rough scale which eeoras to hold throughout the tribe is:—For injury to 
heatl, 1 cow-cftlf; for broken nrns, 1 enw; for broken leg, 5 cows. Tliese refer to 
ilifiableiuents. Lesser injuries, by sbeep. 

3* If the injury to head is followed by serious results such os paral}r 9 is, which 
is specially iooked for, the tine is half tiie'^death fine*' which holds good in tliat 
«iistiict at that time. 

4. Kefusal to i>ay "injury coiii|)cnaaLion," is liable toi^eult m Jelllienite damage 
to oiremler or hia family in retaliatiou. 

5. ^ InjurV cumjiensatioii " must he made formally and peace sacrifice*' must 
lie ofFered, the offender supplying the hull or the number of sheep required, both 
parties making a feast and dividing the moot equally, 

14 . L\ws OF KlLtlN'C, 

1. Any man who kills another, whether hy mistake or accident or on purpose 
in uugcr, is liable U.i tbe " deatb fine” !u Pf>rce in the districk 

2. Tlie death tine '* of the trilic is said to have been originally KM) 
cattle. Tlierc is a general tradition of lU reduction to 89 cattle, but no districtr 
ever piiys that iiundior now; from 20 to 30 would in moat caoea he accepted, if 
from onlinaiy' accident or sudden anger; Imt If n plaimdi waylaying and kiUiiig, it 
uiiglit not be accepted, and the only renialy in tins case is to wait until one of each 
family is killcwl; then the " old }XKqds '* can meet witli Ifctter chance of urmiiging 
a ” peace eaerilico **untl iieocc-niaking 

3. llie tine for killing is imiii to the naiit of kin, male, of the douil man, 
*jp., his father or guanlian if still uiimarriijil, or if morriLHl, to hia heir or bis heir's 
gnanliaii. 

4. On tho killing taking place, thu offender generally liidca or goefi to another 
tribe for shelter, and Ids family try, if posaiblc, to armn^ a ' peace." If at the 


m 
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iue<5tiu|jji the family oi the oBbniler fehbies the decision givcu by the nejuois’* of 
the people^ a blood feud in niBile fmd kiUui^ liy atealtii on oiitit peace is 
ruode. This system of “ blood feud " lessens in pToportioii os the dlstfict is to tin? 
north, where tlicfy are sure of Ooveniiueat punishing the offender and fear 
punUhnient themselves for retaliation. 

5. If a jjirl or woman In killed ihe tribal compensation is (said to be) eight 
cattle. The reflaoii for this great differeiiee Ire tween the case of a man and a 
W4niuui is tliat nobody would kill a woman on purpoae- This may |H)aaibly have 
Imbu laid down in some past p<?ri<xl, but it would not hold good in Iny par: of the 
Dinka tribe now. 

If a woman whs killed hy one not of her own house, retalhitioii would I jo 
niiide by a lilowi fond against tin- offemleria family, iiulesB they offered com- 
irenaation .ff at leoet as njany cattle aa the girl was valued at for “man-iage 
payment ” AnoLher likely form cd settlement anmnggt them would be to give a 
girl to the aggiiovird famiiy, who would take possession of any cattle imd for her 
in marrbgo, aim becoming their property for this purjHJse. One of Hie aggrieved 
family would not be allowetl to niairr her. as them was blood Iretwean tJieir 
fjimiliee^ 

0, Jf 11 sill or womun is killoj l,y lier fal!ii.r, limtliet, or unv oilior wliose 
liroi-irty slio ia, thim in no trilail anUiority to detiinwl eipkiiiitioti or inflict 
pimishmeiit. 


AUd the lav m hii, Kud it » argued thin it must lur^ Iweu nti 
would lumu tk KSOW, much Iw* Ji wouuia^ whciw; valint may be uionv eowa 


«cei(lfat, Hft no JU^iiika 


7. If (I girl or iToinai. ia killed l.y her liiisbnud it is treated as an secidoiit and 
iiiisfortiino to the iiuaWl, 1)111 he nuiy Itaeo to pay a cower more to ptopitiaU- 
the girl's family and stop talk. ^ 


16. Law of Pt'ittsHMKJfT. 

1. A puiiiBlimeiit iu tile trilie takes the fonu of Mlupeosation by oiule, or in 

lesser oflenccs by sheep. ' 

2. It is always paid to tlie olTeiided party hy the offending ,wtsoii himself i( 
be is tlm liead of a family, 

3. But hie family also are reepousibk for tho eolleetion of the neceesary cattle 
if ho i» a nnmir. 

i. Tlie hiinlon of nwjionsibility for tho payment <i( Uio reiptired nimiher of 
cattle dowend^ on hLi bcirv, and 

5, The right of claim to {or for the conipletioti of) payinoiil of fine desoenda 
to the heim of the offendeil party. 

0. It a imyment cannot he made at once, n promise of pavmeut from the 
“marriage price" of one of the ilaugbteta of the family of the offending mrty ia 

made, ikmetiines the girUmreelf ia handed over aa hnstage for the paymoiiL ^ 

T. There b no leader who can give a death seniance, uor order any tribal fine 
for any olfeuce to be paid to I dm. nor otherwise than os stated above. 
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8, The ofTences vrhidi bring about the kilUiig of the oiTeiniing intui if ouught 
in the net are tho<$e against women, and in the southern dtstriets to a much greater 
extent than in the northern, 

9. The fotlowing fines ate prncticalljr declared in each dtatrict for tlie time 
being and Icnown to the people of tlic district They varj' as the wealth and con- 
didoa of the district periodicaUy, and are not the same m^jcsearily in any two 
iJistricts;—Fines for injuries, sedaction, rape, ndulteiy, incest, killing, and 
ssLcrifiees for * incest" and ^'peacemaking.^' 

Oath (Fobu of). 

Hie oath of the tiihe is taken on tiie sacred spear ( Tan^- Vfmt) of the (listriot. 
Lying, after taking oath on the spear, is so much feared that 1 Iinve aoeu cases o! 
alleged injury withdrawn alioolutely on the defendant taking the oath on the sjiear 
that he is iunocent. 


WillSl 

A man bos no power to will ” his property otherwise Hum an stated in these 
laws. He may give it before death; but even then his heirs would insist ou its 
retiim to llieni. and would bo supported in this by llie triluil court. 
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SOME EOLITHS FKOM ^HEWLISH, .LNi) THE QUESTLOS 

OF OHiGIN. 

Bv C. j/Ghist, M.X. 
tWlTH PLiTM XX, XXL] 

The worth of the Eolithio problem dopunde vei^' largely on the help it can bring 
to the task of tracing the hUtory of the human race to Itii hoginnings. U 
tlierefore, nulorttuiate that the geological age of the typical eolithic drifts of tliis 
tiountry cannot l)e Rxed with aertainty. The question of the age of an eolith has 
Ijcoome entangled with the question of its origin; and the trend of diaeufiaiou 
haa been to seek u zoological solution for every ilifhculty. 

This, I think, makcfi it desirable to draw a distinctiurL The queation of the 
ago of uu eolith seenaa to tuo to resolve itself into a oonsideratbu of the condition 
of n pice© of Hint, and iia geqgrapliica] enviroiiineut—a geological question, purely 
and simply'. The question of its origin—^whether eertom chippinga are, or nr© 
not, tlai product of a primitive iiidivitiy^ziecesgitatea our taking tlm mind of 
prhujtive man into (Mnsideration, os well as geological data. 

The eoliths to w?hit.'h I invif© uttentioii in this paper lend thcJii-Bdves very 
teaiiay to this method of timtment. They were found in dose association with 
the Elfjfhag mfruHomlU deposit of l>Qwlish in Hometshiie—described in tlie 
Mfmain tif thf Ahirwy ns tiudoubUHlIy of Pliocene ago.”^ Aoctirdingly, 

the paper b divided into two pa its, 

L ' Awe rire Eouths ot Pliocexe Aoe? 

(«f) TAc The Pliocene dnpofiit of PcwliBh is situated in a fiBsunj or 

trench measuring about 100 feet long and 12 deep, which eroases obliquely 
the summit of n narrow ehajk ridge. This ridge nms in a iiorLh-fiouth dirootion. 
The east side of it slopes gently towards a dry valley; Uie west forma a steep 
scarp deacciitiing to a brook a hundred feet bolow. Some Imndred yards to the 
noi th of the trench (Lr,, in the direction of die higheet ground of the county) 
there is a wide and shallow depresekm. The fJepoait may 1» said, therefore, to 
occupy H siugiilFirly isolated position. 

lilt? two alopea of the ridge differ in cliaracier as well aa in contour, Tliat 
on the oast is capped with loam and utilised as idoiigh land; tha ecsarp b covered 
with graaa. through which the l>arft chalk can be seen in several pLires, A 
banked up hedge runs along the cre«t, forming a boundary between the grass 

• />77iuiVf a/ p S0(L 
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slope aiul the plough hehi, aad, ns a cotusaqnoiico, tho tronch is divided into two 
parts> to wikich t will refer latoT on ns the scarp pit and the Keltl piL 

TIks earliest notice of the depoeit takes ns Ijock to 1814 In the iftm/A/y 
Magaziw of that year^ a Mr. Hall Tpoords the discovery of some elephant remains 
on the scarp «ido of the hedge, I quote one paragraph of liis jwper ” Tliere is 
ft hill in the parish of Bewlisli whioh wan always Kuppofled tr» t»e frirtutid of clialk ■ 
ordr but last sumiucr, alxkut tOO feet above the level of the foot of the htlf, some 
sand wus olkscrvccl to lie drawn out hy n moiiae.*' 

Nothing further seems to Ijavo liecn fibsicrved till 1383, wiien an elephant 
iiioliir was found at the aauio spot hy Mr, Kent (senior). In 1887, Hr ilansell 
Pleydell and the llev, O, Fisher interested themselve# in these dnils, and made 
an cxcavatiou ou the scarp. Then it was the trench and the tnie character of its 
eoiifceuU came to light On a Auliset^uent occasion they opeuetl up the trench on 
the plough field aide of the hedge, and fouiid that it lorminated in an ' a)iae-iike 
end" A dt^riptinn of these e^Ecavations, together with ’L'orioua theories as to 
the origin of the trenchj, is given in tlm QifUfirrip n/rntmal o/ thr 
and also in the Oitulo^wtl Sttrrrif dfrwjoirsL* Mr, Mansell Pleydell says:—"A very 
remarkable cirumustauee la that there is not a trace of a gravel terrace or the 
slightest outward indication of the existence hero of any tiling but chalk," This is 
noteworthy, for it fimphaaiBes whnt 1 have already twice mentiune<l—'the isolated 
position of the deposit, and luakes it clear itmt in solving the question of the Jigo 
of the eoliths we shall not he humpored hy any hypothtjsia of later drifts, 

Tlic nature of the contend of the ttvnch will Iw seon l»y tlie MKitions given, 
Mr. Jlnll’s section!— 

Foct, 


1. Chalk 

,,, ftllOLit 

3 


2, While clay . 

#■* 4 ■<« III 

2 


3. Sand ... . 

1-fc. *W9- 

3 


*4:, t-r-f 

... A.b ft 

2 


5, Oravel with largo Hints 

M 

3 


6, M'hiu* clay 

»4» *** m 

2 


7, Chalk - 

... ,t 

t 


Mr. Manfloll Ploy dell'# settion:— 

Feet 

InchpflL 

X, Xloiild ,,, « 

, ,,, IlllOUl 

0 

3 

2. Chalk rubble 

■ * ■ P - ■ * tp 

0 

10 

3. Fine iiupulpablo saml and Hints. 

Henndns el elephant 

3 

0 

4. Sand and ferruginous gmwl 

. ... 

... 

1 

5. Rint material, water lioriie 

- i k k -I B P- ■ P * 

... 

f 

H, Sand, the lower portion with dilTeraiit aiaotl Hints 

,,, 

r 

7, Chalk 

. ... ... 

... 

r 


^ Qinifttfly JffHrttui., 

* Gtalijiffieal I>(imbe»Hir j f*r(H€ediiit^t, Dor4ft Ptdd (luh, 1904 . 
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ITie Iiev» 0. FLflher, in hia notes an the scarp pit, says:—" Angular gravel 
itiipucted in an rxtreuiely fine sandy silt; Fuid in tliia were numcTons fnigiijenta 
of ivory, diasemimted, forming a eonstitueut [mn of tJie gravel aiunfi na other 
stones dOi lowacda tlie bottom of tlie deposit I fiyuud tJie gravel miiuh coarser 
and sulwngnlar, and here I met with n portion of a nearly worn down molar * » * 
and some curiously poliahed flints/ 

The ireTich lias yielded in iill:— 

Nine mobis, with nurnerous iaolatoJ plates of others. 

Several limb bones, 

Several tnskfi tmd much statterod ivory. In some places the fcagmentfi 
of ivory were so Dumoioiis as to piedamiimtc over the otJier 
umtoriak 

(A) TAr I'larly in lOOS I hapi^ened to lie within a few miles of 

Dewlish, wjii out of curiosity walked over to we the depcKjit. On enquiring for 
the Elephant pit, as it is called in the village, 1 ivas tM it was at tlie icp of tite 
clialk luink. Thm was little to locate its wherealkouts, for it had Ikmui filled in 
again. I saw a few imu-stflined flints in the turf, and tliat was all 

I struck homewards across the ploug!* fields of the ridge, and them T noticttl 
that while the surface in genend consistctl of loam with black and white flints, 
the corner near the heiigc ™ thickly strewn wiih coarBe, angobr flints of a 
peculiar oningo colour, Tlic^ uttmcteiJ my attention, because the colour inatehed 
exactly with that of the Iliitta at the scarp pit on the other side of tlie hedge, 
After examining the spread more closely 1 Ughted upon four eoliths Though 
appearances connected them witli the - kllephant pit," I was much puziled to 
uccount fur their presence on the flurfuce of the pbagh fleld. (1 was not at the 
time aoiimUited with the JeUib of the excavntiana,) To clear up Lh& dilJkuUy I 
consulted the worknmu who Imd been employed by Mr. ilunsell Pleydell He la 
the grovel digger and md contmetrir of the yilJage, xml knows the ground - for 
mil« round/ He told me that after the work of explomtion hud Ixieu ccmpletefi 
most of the rnateml from the trench was put bimk agtdn ; the remaiuder was 
spread upon the surface of tho plough field. Henco the imtch of oraugc-atnined 
ilium by tlie In-slge. For confinimtiou, he picked upseveml liiute and mdnied out 
the fmctnres which hud fioen iimdo by tho pickaxe when he "gniblied them out 
of the eoucmi^d atuff in the pit." Mr. Kent, whom I consulted with bter on 
w;iB etjualiy decisive as te thoir origin; and he lives withb siuht of the wh . i 
funus the land on which it is aituuted. ^ ' 

Them ri a woodcut in the Jfrmain o/ th^ Otoiwjirul Survey which slmws the 
positiou of the ileiioBit quite clcarJy. It gives the 0(1011 tmtmb in the held dose 
to tlie hedge, as it aji^Mmred <luring the excavations of 18^17, It ia at tJun 
place where tlio omtigo-staincd Hints arc most abundant at the present time 
a suhstHjueiit visit I found two more LMilithn in the sjune epreaJ, * ” 

1 think there was reason to believ^e that aU these eoliths vieie associated with 
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the trunclt H*vi'evor» one of them—a llaite—w^a i;^er than the rest, and ignite 
white along the edge^ whidi pointed to n, pueaibility of a niin^liug of aurface 
material with trench niatenul. To eliminate thia source of douht I armngefl, 
through the conrteey of ilr. Kcntn to opi'ji the trench in the following spring 
(1907), anti selected for the pur^jose the scarp porlian, for there the capping of 
turf and the intervening hedge luid iuuik bad fotmed an efiTii^tuai barrier against 
recent drift Eroiu the plough field. Any fernigitious gravel met with in the scarp 
pit must ha\ne formed part of the urigina] andiatiirbcd deposJtL On that point 
there ie uo rooiu for doubtL 

In order to fix upon the meat: likely spots Tor aampling the contents of the 
trench, nnd to become better acquainted with details, 1 seciu:ied the ossbtanee of 
the workman referred to above. At a later date (August, 190S) more holes were 
dug in tlib pit 

To put tlie iTcaulta briefly ;— 

(a) I found eight eolitlis in the trench among the ferruguioua Uinta 

The general appeamnee of the contents of the trench coiifiriucd the 
lailief tluit the eoliths found previously In tlia held had been derived 
from the deposit. 

(r) Some of the ferruginous Uinta of the trench Imd been deprived of 
tlicir staining. 

These results, viewed in the light of llie 1837 sections as givmi above, le^ me 
to concluile that the eoUUis are undoubtedly of TIioccua age. 

Willi refcrt'nce to the staining, I may add tlrat 1 have aincfc met with scrap 
of flint drift carrying the aaiao peculiar orange stain in the lowlands well beyond 
the clialk escarjmjeut;—in DoEsut, in flunipsliire (botw'can Alton and Sclbourao), 
in Sussex (at Berwiok), and in Keul (at Ightlium). I luive also met with atray 
bits on the chalk in flampshira (above KopleyX hi Wiltshire, and near Terry's 
t40clgc on the K^tit plateau. U is iiot«worthy, too, that one of Uia mobna froiu 
the Dewlirii scarp pit^ now in the museum at Cambridge, is marked with this 
orutiga stain. 

The aLoiii varies in strength ooiisiderably. OcCHiiiaually it la very weak, 
which suggests deoalomtimi. As an extieriment 1 placed a lew spedmons in a 
I jier cent. Btilution of oxalic add, and aamc others in a 2 jwr cent* solution, in 
four moiitha the latter became almost white ; the fonuer tost colour, but not ao 
much. Oxalic acid was dii^sen as lanug a rough and ready approach to the action 
plant adds. 


2. Tiia (JiKSTiox 0 ¥ OaiGlK, 

1 must 3njr« utFcc a few words of explanation. When the held eolitlis weio 
found there was a good deal of uncortaint}' in my mind m lo their orggiu. They 
bore some icscmbliuicc to the eoliths of Kent, and'the chipping was accepted m 
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human work by Mr. HiiiriBon and Alons, Hut^at. Ou the tether liaiid there ’Wna al 
the tiiiif, both in England and France, n strong outburst of objectiiui agabst eoUtha in 
genemL Pre-]aUeolitluc dupping, it woa urged, could be aitrihniod to uattira! caiLBos, 
Under tbeao circuinatauces it seoniod desirable to look at Iwth sides of the question 
in the light of n lo-and-fro searcliing among nattube's biindiwork and iiianV I’his 
port of the pajier ia the outeomc : and 1 Jiave aceordingly arranged the matter 
under the aub-headinga of Natural Causes und Human Work. 


A, Tiir Thiitry uf JZfUnml Catite*. 

1. The oiigin of the ifetirictimi Iwtwetm pateolith and pre-palrolitli «m lie 
traced 10 tbe classiflcatJDii put forward by MorUllei, in the year 1809,^ 

At that time, attention was fncnBceii ujam cave deposits, and river drifta of the 
Somme vuiky type. With the aingk exception of the flints submitted by Ikurgeok, 
in lasT, there was not in oi'idenre even a vestige of an Ciirlier industry. Jfr, 
Harrison's plateau Uinta were not put forwnrd till m-mc twenty years later, and it 
was not tUl then the term came into use, 

MortiUct say a*: “ At the base of the qufitmuirj deposits Tiian*e indiistiy 

, - . instrunient which iaat theaamatiineaweniHJiinn'd 

a IHriidrKTn^yU prlmtii/. This primitive instrument, the most ancient 

witness of the existence of mmi . . . k the 

Ami the i^u^hile-jmruj thus beeame mir base line of the raleolithk age. 

There is proof enough now in our m^iaeumB that thin oenfidont lutiguage was 
unwarrant^Hl. The is tim ekviirly workeiJ and coo widely dwtributed 

Ui lie any longer nccepted as the tj-pe of the ^ primitive " instrument of the humun 
race. We muat accept it, 1 think, aa a ataudani |«,ttern in iioleolithic 
indijRtty—rcncheil tlirougb pre^pukolithio tyijcs and by pre-pMeolithk cfToi ta, 

2. U b iii-ed>^ There is no reuson to concimle xhat prispskolitbk man lived 

mthm region of the world . . . l^^^pUthic culture may Iiave been mtnxh 

maiy imuk from more souihoni areas." " IVrUp, in P]i,»em,e timea onr 0rwc 
ancusti-rs occnpit^l s.>me other part of the gbl^e more or less distant From the 
Euroisi of t^wlay:* -Folitlis are a„d ^ 

aroh.eologic.l documenrs -unU^ they ure accenipauicHl by «omc wcll^^tabtishea 
certificate of Diigia. fy., vn/nyrr, triir u tt. alfiitr,’* etc. 

All gbjecllDii!. of this kiml rnn counter to etery^bj' ciperieuoe; „n.l«!«, «, 
order of procalure whidi Urn the wnrruMi.if liUtoricul evidence. We do net ae a 
raIo. ee#rch for oar hnrgliir before we have eridenca of his liaiidiworh Si’u.ilar 
objections were mised silty years ago. and in much the same lan((uaoo 
[uileolitlu and paleulilhio men. " KvetythinB leads u» to lielicve," saidV'iivior* 

» U Pr^awntptif, ft. et A. MortiHpL Purin (sditiou. lOOO Ptut^ 

* /t^., |i, 13], 

Afifon^w, Pkriis IMsS, p. 32 . /'ro- 

* Curler, jwr itt HAclutktu* da Ottslt, LHdol, 1858, j>, ^ 
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with rofunsnce to th^.* researclifiji of Bonchor de Portlifis, Llwt tliu hutiMo s^jeciea 
did not exii+t tn the tinefi * * . 1 do not wiali to conclude tJiat man did not 

exist at all . * , he might have inlmbited some other parts of tlia worltl from 
whence " etc* 

Boucher de rcrthcs’ pieces of evidence w-ere the ueolitlia from the tourhiettw. 
In thEjse lie recrogniiuHl work which pfwtnlated earlier efTorfs* Had he waked for 
certificiitos of origiu* in all probability tim world would still be in ignorance of Lia 
discoveries. 

Oiir eolitliic problem is in a very similar poeitioD to-day* 

3* We are told^ that eoliths ure sotantimes found in paleolithic drifts; *’ which 
breaks down the argument for a pre-jjaleolithic age," and imlicates nainral 
origin. 

Let US reeollflct that paleolithic drifU are the outcome of acCttiiiHlstiomi and 
redlHtribiitinus extending over long geological periods* ihiring which valleys have 
been niised and depresao^i; dtiring w'hich, too, runuing water, carbon dioxide.eluUk, 
and organic aoidji may luivc influenced tlie roirienil cojifUtions of a fmciured flint 
quite as much as iron and imuigimese* 1 have in mind hero the state of things in 
the 'niames valleys, where puleolitlm ciin be found in usaoctation with quartxites 
and greensand chert, eocene pebbles and dm nks from the chalk downs, and fractured 
flint ill all sorts of luineral conditions. I liave hi mind also the drifts of tlie Ikly of 
Wight, where beliendc<l valleys are numerous* M'itb Hnrfaee drifts and surface 
finds on high gronnd the coiiteDtion is etiU iiiom illusiity. "VVe Lave but to go to 
CeiitnU Krnitoe Ut find polecdiths in ossouiatiun ndth Mfoliihx. Mortiliei® tells of one 
district in the Vienne where psleoliths have been picked up by hutidreiU on the 
surhiee of the soil ; of another, in the Allier, where thousands have licen tumeil up 
by the plough. At Poiitlevoy, he says, the peaeants usetl to lake their little bags 
of sUf3e to market, along with the ocher produce of theit fiehla* Near SarUt 

in tlie ltordogije,a ImliCr used to set out wdth his ourt full of loaves and returit with 
it laden with stones. Mr. Harrison, himself, Ims never equalled that with Ids eoliths 
of the Kent riatenu. 

Mona, Ihitot, making reference to ftareels of these surface implement sent <.m 
to him for exaniiuatiori, says^i—"Appearances are veil'deceiving. Choilcen, 
Acheuleoii, Mousterioa, are lamentably mixml up with the industry of the po|blind 
stone age. And if oecaaioiiidly lltfire seem to be signs—patine, polish, abrasion— 
which pronibi^ a means of disorimiuHtion, we soon find otirselvis at fault, for piecofl 
evidently neolithic are met with carrying the very marks wc hod hoped to see 
reserved for the paleolithic." 

If these are the dilflciiUics encoimtered when paJeoliths and noolitlis occur 
together, to urge ** association" as evidence for natural causes can only lead to 
confiisign of ideas. 

' IrttL, rut xxav, 190&. Jfan, April, lOOS t S«pt«tnber, 1900. 

* Le Murtillet t ed. 1900, pp. 

“ SuiUtiti tie ia Sot^i^PtehutOriqw «/» Av* ilai, 1008 , 
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■i. For ovjdoniHf of natural oaufics, ah distinct from evidence of age, the tlieory 
reliee niBinly on tlie work of maohinee, which are obvnDUsIy open to the tTreliniiuojy 
objection that they are non-naturol causes WiLh such ample opportnnitiea oa we 
have foe dUcovering wliat natare can do, and hoe done, wliy should ive have 
TtfOiirso to a hypothetical argumont based on the work of a machine i This 
machine does so and eo; nature ia ruoro powerful tliaii a mochme j therefore nature 
can do likewise, Tfentso the eolitlia, 

Fortiuiately the validity of the argninent can be tested by Held evidunce. 
Granted that nntiiro makes eoIilhSi then eoliths will be found where nature aatisfiea 
the conditions laid down. And since nature di>ca not coniine her operatlous to any 
jkartictLtar age, they will be found os readily w'here we behove primitive nmn can¬ 
not have been present, as where, in poloylithic driffe for instance, we have traces of 
his prcBctioe. And not in Hint drilU merely ] for the eoliths of Taainmua and South 
Africa are of dilTereot tuaterial. 

" Field eviiietire" say* Mr. Warren,^ our foremost e:cponcnt of Natural Causes, 
" has no bearing on Lho quesiion at isHiie , . . It is a knowledge of the fmeture' 
of flint under diOhrent conditiomt that we refiuire;' With this 1 disugree; for, 
surely. It is quite pjasible for lho conditions determining a fracture to be the 
whether imiure or man exerts the preiwure or atrikes lho blow. For example,-^ 
imm may .jbtain an eolithic fracture, or a indooUthic, by throwing tiebblea about, on 
ft sea beach ; nature, too, wisen the wind blows a gale. There is an excellent 
imitation of a paleollth in the Cambridge Geological Museum, which is saiJtolmve 
boon made by nature on the beach near Sheringham. 

To fiaj field evidence has no bearing on the qucation at issue, seems to mo to 
ignore nature's own evidence of her handiwork To say that a knowledge of the 
fracture of flint will decide the issue is to ignore the evidence of design, which 
is tire distiijguirihiuig feature of the work of man, ^ 

5. Mr. Wurrtii ;• of opiujou" ttmt eoliths ipay be proiiuMa by pKsaara- in 
soil creep, the toimderiiig of dtifte. the .tarapeding of aaimala, etc. 1 will mention 
a few placea whore one may fin.l. in [jlenty. nali,rally fmcture.I materia] will, dear 
ocidence of creep and preaaure :-ThB talus of chalk pita, the scarp drift of chalk 
hills, the pipes m tlie railway cuttings lietwcen Alton and Alreafoid, the valley 
Imttou. at Candover, the flint 1«ds on tile hill above Tcigumonlh, the PenniaL 
Mru at Shaldoii. the shingle beach between Laigmey point and Cooden the chalky 
gravel near the railway line facing Bodiill, the braken flint beaeaili the loess on 
the chalk plateaus west of Evrena, ilie flint d.<i™ capping the dlffs at Ste 
Adresse. I have seaidied for typical eoliths in these jilaces and have fonnd 
notliiug to lend orwieaeo to imy theory of Natuml Cruscs. 

One otlier place may be mentioned—KewUiida Corner, in Surrey There 
close to the eearp riilgc of the Oowns, we havo at. eitcnsivo dep<«it which is worked’ 


‘ See ilr* Wirmu, J^unt. /sjt, yoI. xxxi, IJKW 

= Itid. 
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to supply road iiuit^riaL II consists of A mctllsj of day, nod $ai>dp and flinte of 
all aij^CB from auLoili eocene pebbles to brei-'ciated nLuotjes two feet in diameter, and a 
sprinkliQ^' of greensand t/ilbf-£A^ It appears to be an old alad^e deposit^ for it bos 
points of reecnibloiico with tlie muddy one Sf>metimea eoea in the Alps near 

tbu snowline, or by tbe foot of the oliETs in the Islo of Wight and at Oromer* 
Stones stand upright iti clay, there are traees of former stK^nn action witliin the 
niaisa, am] tliere is a trailing uf gravel lotuling into the valleya be1ow« li tho 
deposit were in the North of Rnglaini it might pass for a patch of Boulder Clay. 
'Wiiatever the origin, it is eortninly the sweepings fmin higJier ground »o longer 
existing. 

During the gnulual ie-tno\’aI of this doiKjait, ertending now over many yeai^ 
iho sections have exposetl innumemble examples of foundoriug and squeesung. 
Sometimes 1 have seen tho pieces of & dint tlait hios been fractured by presaure 
lying sopiimted by half an inch of sand or clay | but never among the pressum 
ftiiciures an eolith, Tlie nearest approach to humixn work was found on two rolled 
ItinU that luul not Iwen ch[ppi."d within the deposit. 

Tlieso reaeinfile,^ somewhat, a palcoilth found at Knowle JTill farm. 

G, Witli n^rd to stampeding,* we may ask:—Of liie tbonsanda of ueolitlis 
picked up on our chalk downs, carrying in their nist niarka evddeiuyB of inressure by 
the plough or horses' tdioea, how many eat) lie said to bewr out this eoatentioii 7 
TniCt a notahtid flint is often fournk but it usually outs the liaial of ajiyoiie who 
uses it, 

7, Tlie action of sea waves is less, likely still to he the caoso for every 
eohtliie dint on a 1>eiich is accompeuned Jiy myriads of woll-fonned pebbles. Ami 
this being ao, how is the alwenco of pebbles to E* explained,, say, for example, in 
tha eolithic opiead on the Kent Plateau, where mineral conditions may lie taken 
as a guide 7 

a. Across the Clmnticl, the com for nafcunil causes rests mainly on the observa^ 
dons iinule by Mona. Mnrcellin Boole in the wine at miHu of Mantes, the infemneo 
being that eoliths may l>c produced by torrent action. 

Moiis* Btmle jsuya^:—To eliinitirtte ilio flints from the chulk aludgo, the water 
is put in movemeiil by a horixontnl wUeoi to which ure suspended cast-iron harrows 
pluugod to within 2 c.nc from the bottom, TJie wheel, five inelrea iu diameter, 
uuikes sixteen toms a miniice ; aud the speed near the uircumreronco is therefore 
alHtiit four metres a secoinh” '* Among the flints witlidmwn at the close of tbs 
ojKsratioiia mav l>e found certain a|iecimens which might by laken to Im the result 
of Jinifiheil workuiaiialtip with rototiubes methodical ami Bcveral time* repeated," 
I’lints have been found riu.'alliiig, aoru]>eTi9 of llagdulciiien type and 

even note Vied flakes of neolitlde appearance.* 

' Sets Mr . Warnni, Jomnt. xiniArap^ voL xxxv, 11K>!k 

■ Sir Julin Evans, Con^F^ 

* L^xiniAtvpoivifi^f P*riM, 1000, 

* Muwi( i£^AreAitoloffi'€t Dedutl&ttej p 
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In examining this statement we have tlm?e (actors to consider:—(«) the 
sindge; (6) tt»e Pi»eed; (e) the harrows. 

(а) Xatoral sludge streams move slowly, even whore the gnulieut is steep: 

for the reason tlint the carrying of the loa«I consumes tlie greater 
|)ort of the energy of the flowing water. A natural sludge stream 
with a speed of four metres a second may therefore be dismissed at 
once as a physical impossibility. 

(б) In a river, the velocity of the current deiwnds chiefly upon the 

gradient and the volume of water, and the trans{>urting pow’er of 
the current variea as the sixtli |iowor of its velocity. With a c-eiitral 
surface current of two feet j>er second, the bottom corrent would be 
quite able to move sand. 

Now M. Boule is of opinion' that ** the torrential force of the 
immense quaternary rivers must have been greater tlion four 
metres a second. He lias in mind no doubt the rivers rising in the 
plateau lietween Mons and Lille. Here, neither the ap{teamiice of 
the oolitits nor the grailicnt of the river beds is suggestive of 
torrential force answering to M. Boule’s description. 

(c) The iron harrows have a regular outline; are rigidly fixeil to a frame; 
revolve with uniform velocity along the same course; and strike 
against stones suspended in the load, with some degree of regularity; 
an aasemhlsge of conditions not mot with in a river. There, the 
shocks are caused by aumea irregular in outline; movement is 
spasmodic, and uncertain in direction, because of cross currents in 
the cailloutis, and the fricUon of the bed. Moreover, the striking 
stone is checked in its course by the stone which is struck, and there 
is a tendency to revolve after the imi^t. In brief, the chances of 
regularly ilistributed blows os against fortuitous shiKika must be verv 
remote indeed. 

The imiuUoiu of Magdolenieii and neolithic eernpera iiiolndcil in the Hint 
reeidne emphaaieo the non-nnlnral clwraeler of the work. It h further einphaeieed 
by the teeulta of aome ex|>eriiuenU carriird out in the Anionnes.* where an wdithic 
apnwl Iwa been found intact under the poat capping of Hantoa Kattne*. Meeare 
Miinek and Ohilain workintt indcpen.lently have found that the torreiito liauiK in 
the plateau cauae eoUths to fow their cimracteriaiica by the time they have travelled 
two or throe kilometres. 

0. Let na now approach ihia question of river action from the opioait* iKiint 
of view. * 

' It muat he admitted, if river action is indeed capable of producing eoUthn. tliat 
eoliths wUl be found in all river graveU. aad in number Iwaring aome ratio to the 
volume of the gravel. A aeotion of river gravel over 000 yanls long and 10 to 18 
leet high should Ihorofore supply a considerable quantity of eoliths. 

• VAMkrofckg!., pari., IBOS. « * yW.c, | 9 u 7 . 
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Such a eection may bo soeu at Kingston llilL Tliis gravel working stands, at 
178 0*D., on a tliiii reuinant of the Ik^hot sands, wtdl above Ibe paleolithic 
torraceSp and well out of reach of the brick oAtths and other complicatioiLS. It ia 
tnie river gravel, with uiuch current bedding, and forms part of tlie Old Hianios 
bed. Rarely Jiave I Found liere any fractures suggeative of himion work. On the 
contrary, a coniparis4ju of eliaracterLatie samples of the gravel with the colitlvs of 
M. A. Rutot and Mr. Harrison and with tlinfio from Dewlish# shows that river 
action tends to oblilerato eoUthic features. This is nuuio oil the mote apt>aieut by 
examining the aurfates of the Uinta at voricniB ^wints of the section. At the south 
end, for instance, gravel gives place to sand, which implies a sluokening of the 
cnrreiit and the prulioble presenoe of a batskwater. Here tlio w'orkmen have found 
blocks of tuborons flint which appear trj liavc l>ecu tom bodily from the clialk, and 
afterwords carried down tlie stream for at least the distance sepouating K-ingsten 
Hdl frotLi the Surrey Howiis, presumably by ice or by the roots of trees. Ihe 
fntctnie surfaces on those blocks ere ail clean cut and eand polished, without aiij' 
sign of [>ouiidiiig. Kracture aarfoces of a corresponding origin wiiiuh are found 
hi the gravel are almoeit invariably bruiaad atul hsttertitl 

10. 1 w ill close this part of the paper with a reference to the Alder bury gravels— 
so often held to confirm the theory of natural causes.* 

Tlieae gravels cap a hill (325 O.H.). mid the working sections run ucrosa it. On 
the west thete is a steep descent to the Avon Valley ICO feet below ; on the east a 
descent towanls Hean* 'fha high grouud away north and south is completely cut 
oil' by w'ldo iratiflverae dopreasiuiis, Ileuealb the deposit is a hufler of teniaries, 
Whftt is the origin of the gravels t 

Tile north rtection when I auwit firet had the appearance of being river gravcL 
Olio seldom sees clearer traces of river action m low-lcvcl deposits. The poleolilbic 
gravels Ivnowlo Form ofiTer a decided contrast in this respect. 

Midway down tlm section, and crossing it Imrizontally, wo* a seam of pale clay 
w’hore signs of river Hction were very dislinct^-^toucs, amid, mid clay Ijoirig lieauli* 
fully graded Below the seam there was also ovddeuee of gradiug. Alwve it 
grading was not oppinent^ and there were festooningsj but this is often the 
case in the upja'^r |iarta of old river gravels. In the Soiame Vallej festoonings are 
verj' couspicuous. 

At a hiter date (Jannari' 3nl. 1907) I made the following Hotes of two T^rtions 
of thb see Lion :— 


< 1) Black loamy soil 

Angular gravel (grading not traceable) 
Yelluwdsh clay 

Whitish cloy grading to sand . 

Gravel, tlark re<l in colour; well gnuled 


Kcot Iuclm& 
about 1 Q 
rt 4 0 
„ 0 4 


* JiMArAt AtHhropi ItM., toL xxxv, Afitil, IMS. 
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(2) Black mi). 

Augtilar gmvel DOt ilUtmct) ... 

Wtiitiah clay 

* '■■ <** tfd. 

Sandy clay and sand 

^ A «•« g , , 

Gravel, dark red. well graded; stonea lying vrith 
their long axes, horiMutaJ .„ 

TaJua 


Feet. Inches. 


about 


1 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


There wore little lannel-shapeil pockets njoag the clay and sand band, which 
by their contents that they hud lieen (onned at the time the clay wes 
ci^iled by the stream, thns precluding any hyimthesia of suhsetiucnt fomntering 

vm-^pratebll^'^ 

Dr. BlMfcmoreUdU mewUlhs occur at various and uncertain deptlia. Tlie 
vary dead white, tinatauied ones come from the seam of clay. 

“We and the face was bidden 

wuh Ulna Ttic oppomw face slmwcd river gravel of a dark red colour. 

n, We liavB then, at Alderbuty, to account tor tbe presence of eolitha in the 
f*™ °! «'«i »he Test W'e have. iUk. to recollect 

bl'fwl *’"* “buiidant low down in the vallevs^f 

thosc^rom below the clay scam, are very deoidedlv pre-paloolitliie. ^ 

T^.ng to what has been said of AUierbary in support of the thi<ory of 

(1) Pr^. .McKenny Hughes hmio „p„n the deposit as an example of 
sod c^p and fonndmng frem lugher ground, and suggests that 

(2\ Mr* W “7 Bto. in tho^ewi.* 

(2) Mr. W arren adopts this exphiimtion and adds:—- It is imereatiuE to 

note that many of the eoliths found here nhow litiln 

water abrasion.-* ‘"S®® ->» 

(3) Mr. Worthingtou S.uith. who has staled frequently and cniphatiealty 

that bnraau work of a Pre-paJeolithic age does not exist, sure of one 
.-lldcrhury eohtli sent to him tor examinstion Tb . ^ 

bnl^ Itake with ver,- skilful lateral paleolithic fluking- ®“ff 


ooint‘tb7.'*7‘'“7'; xriuin of tl» theory I On 

point the hutury uf tho movouiejH is vary sti^native, ^ 

Tlie ohjectiona now urged against etjiths and eolithic man were arowl I 

jeare ago agaiusl palooUths and [aleoliibic man, as the following pliraees^uaed 

* ^vsoc ..strep. /St,, vol. XX,. tPot. 
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the meetitigs of the Paris Authropolugical Society in the year 1860 wLU testify':— 
“ Need of |)Ositive proof; land slips; considerable number of flints in one place ; 
striking together of neighbouring flints in the same torrent; flakes knocked off by 
a workman's pick; fortuitous shocks; rolled flints." 

It is evident that the theory of natural causes was in existence at least 
twenty yearn liefore the-eolitliic problem made its ap|>earance. 


B. Art the Dewlish Eoliths of Human Origin ? 

1. Let us glance for the moment at the process of flint flaking, as it is carried 
on to-day at Brandon. 

A block of flint is quartereil to obtain a fairly flat strike face. Tlien a series 
of flakes is struck off round the sides of the quarter, then another, and so on till 
only a useless core remaiiui. On the '* outside " flakes wo find (1) a fragment t)f 
the strike face; (2) a smooth shelLlike fracture springing from the point where 
the blow w’os struck ; and, as a rule, (3) a slight splintering or esquillanent near the 
point of origin of the fracture. Tlie ** insides " have the some cliaracteristics, and 
ill addition, (4) a concavity left behind by the previous removal of a flake. 

By the constant repetition of tliis combination of marks we find it i^jssible U> 
say of a flint flake :—This is the product of human design and not the result of 
nature's fortuitous shocks. 

Flints lieaiing these evidences of design are so numerous in our clialk districts 
that after awhile one is incline<l to tiro of giving them more than a passing notice. 
Tliey are very oominon too in paleolithic gravel pits, where, save alui|)ely sp<jcimena 
—fit companions for the caup-ilt-poing —they are usually cast aside as lumber. 

2. They may on the contrary lesii us to wonder wlint is the date of origin of 
the flaking industry. Taking this latter course, which is the c^mrso I wish to 
follow up here, we search among tlie classifications of the prehistoric. So far as I 
know, M. A. Kutot’s is the only one tliat makes any reference to the matter.^ 

In his Quaternary industry the Chclleen coup-ile^potng period is preceded by a 
Stwipyien period, and that by a Mesvinien, associatcil with hlcphas antiipnu, the 
data lieing supplied by the relative positions of the deposits in the valley of the 
Trouille, 

M. Rutot says the Mesvinien is eolithic. Dr. Hoernes {DUHviate Mensch iu 
£un>pa)* and other authorities cited by him prefer to coll it paleolithic, and 
Chelleen. Eolithic, or paleolithic, is quite immaterial to our purpose. It is, all the 
isome, " huiuan,** aud very early Chelleen, if not pre-Chelleen. 

This Mess'inien industry includes a large proportion of flakes chametensod by 
the same mtu'ks as our modem ** Brandons." Though the work may be Ic^ skilful* 

* See aliio Lm Anc/trt* <fAdam^ Victor Meunier (Faria, FiauhbacherX 

* L» PrtkUtoriqut dans fSvrop* Csntrale, Rutot. 

* Dtr Diluvial* Attnsek in Europa, Brmaiucbweig, 1903, p. 10&. 
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the number of flukes removes any supposition that they were produced otherwise 
tlian by people j)085ws8ed of the knowledge of flaking. 

3. How was that knowletlge acquired 7 l^imitive man w’hs just as [lowerless 
to create the necessary “ideas,- as modem man in the making of an aeroplane. 
For “ Man's imaginaUon does not create; it con only reproduce and combine its own 
experience.- There was nothing in nature to suggcirt the pattern. On this score 

the rude inventors of the fluke process compare not unfavourably with the scientists 
of the aeroplane. 

4. Man could only have acquired the knowledge of tlie i.roceee through 
previous experience in flint chipping. And to judge by the complicated nature 
of the process, ho must have been able at the time to tiunk over hia ex|iericnce 

and draw the iq/creiioe tlurt euch a course would economise U.th Ume and 
tiiatcrial. 

niw, ukwg the mmd of the child os our guide in the matter, he could not 
possibly have done had he not already |nssed through the early stages of mental 
development. It is an every-day occurrence to find hoys, alrea.ly expert in 
uuitoting u process, who arc quite incapable of making a simple inference which 
would lea.1 to an improvement n|>on it Br.Ts apart, our own exiieriences in flint 
chipping iKiint to the same opinion. And with ua Uicre is not the arldcd difliculty 

whicli the primitive savage had to overeorae-eflect of environmentand force of habit. 

It seems incredihle, then, that man couhl have discovered the process of flaking 
hn.1 he not already gained considerahlo practice in the nee of flint. ' ^ 

Such practice could only Iiavo been gained in areas wliete flint was ready to 
liand: and moreover in pre-paleoUthic times. ^ 

6. Tlic flakes were fashioned fur the purpose of serving the .lailv noeiis and 
these riecls were not new. Hence wo may look upon any sign, 'of imagij «•« 
hapi«n to discover upon them-any frequent re|»tttions of «>me well-marked 

feature, for instairce—aa a clue to human work on flints of a prc-paleolitlUc 
age. 


6. Mai. s chief need was water. Should we therefore find any wcll-marke.1 
paleo ithic features many times repeated on flints of our pre-,«h«lithic 
g»voU, we mey «y :-thi, is in all probability the work of man If in 
the next place we find a mark^ «l«e«e. of thc^ future, among the fortuitous 
rinmlu. of nature then. I dunk, we may go further, and my:_this i, indeed the 
work of man. W « may grant that it U quite p<«sible for the shocks of nature to 
uuiiate on a fragment of flint »rme one feature of man's work ; that interpretation 

“ 7 , ,T T. T" ropr^noed again and again 

in flint drifts which we have reason to Wiove are eontemporancoua with imin. 

r. One of the commonest marks on paleolithic and neolithic flake, of die 
Brandon type is the concave notolu Murtillet found it«, common that he nmue.1 
-ueh flakw. m comw.,..ence. oocMe jrattoirs. The notch is also common on rc„„. 

r/r^ing both gravel derived and surface implements. I have seen it too oii a 
stnke*a-light of the last centuiy. 
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If wo clutoh one of those flakes or foups-^te-poing in the way tixat l>est flta the 
right hanil, the notch will be seen near the opposite end, more often than not on 
tlie left aide. 

One cannot very well imagine the purpose serv'etl by this notch to Im) peculiar 
to paleolithic and neolithic times. Close examination often reveals, within the 
hollow, ^igns of pressing and bruising, resembling the usage marks which will l>e 
seen through a lens on a modern chisel or pruning knife. 

If, next, we try the experiment of using the notched flake, as we slntuld a 
chisel or pnining knife, we Wome aware that tlie part held by the hand is well 
adaptod to the purpose. If we attempt to use in the same way the notche«l 
flints which may 1)6 occasionally picked up in cart tracks and on the sea shore, we 
Ijocome aware of a diflui^uee in this re8|iect. 

Thu cause is not far to seek. On the former all projections which would liave 
injured the hand have l>een carefully removed. Tlie result is an ** easy fiL" 

8. 11 is scarcely credible that we ore nut hero faced witli furtlior eviilenco of 
design. And, since the need of adapting flint to the hand uudoubtetlly preceilod 
the need of the flaking prCR'etci, it would be but straining an argument to suppose 
that pre-|iale«ilitbic flints carrying both notches and “ easy fits ** are less likely to 
1)6 human than natural. 

0. Some paleolithic tools of roH/wfr-potm/ ty()e are flattened on one face, 
convex on the other. They vary in size. 1 have two tiny specimens from 
early paleolithic ilo|> 0 (dts—one of them from Swanscoiuba Mr. Cross, who has 
nuisocktal Swanscomhe and Xorfehfleet pretty well, has a number of difTereiit sizes. 
Koughly worked flints soiuewlutl similar in 3ha{«o can sometimes bo seen in other 
gravel pits among tlie poor stuff the diggers cannot disiaise of in tlie museum 
market. 

10. The poleolithic rvnp-*lr-poing furnishes another opportunity of tracing 
design in the Pre*paleolithic age. 

Among Uh^ delicately workinl examples of the Acheulucn period there is 
a class which consists of flints Laperetl sometimes to a point, sometimes to a knife> 
einl edge. Along with these there is occasionally to be met another typo of 
implement, poiguanl in slisjie. An e.vcelletit example of this latter can lie seen in 
the Mu8<<uni at Brussels. It is very cleverly chipped all over, and whelher ihe 
maker intended it to l)e use<l os such or not. undoubtedly it would have 6<*rv>*<l 
os a convincing argument in time of c|uarrel. 

In Lbe Ulielleeu jieriotl we get similar implements, but of a rudimeniary 
pattern, often simply a flint, which is easy to clutch at one end, and at the other is 
chippe<l to a point or knife e<!ge by a few blows skilfully delivered, and making 
almost Cf|ual angles with the long axis. 

In very early paleolithic deposits the standard coup^U-poing becomes rare in 
proy>ortion to tlie total numltcr of worked flints. On the other liand flints 
suggestive of the dagger ty|»e liecome more numerous; and tlieso are usually long 
flints easy to holtl at one en«l, and chip|)ed at the oilier as if they had been struck 
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rep«Jitally a^^iist &ume uuyieiainij aubatanc^. For convenience in reference we 
<&u call them all pereuteurs—the name by which some of them are knowru 

It would sceiu that the uee of theye flint pcrcutenre declinal m Lire sliill of 
paleolithic niaii prognasal. Mayl« the qnortzite |H?bbk took their pLaco. But 
ibis 13 only eoujectiire, b^ottea of cliipped hngera tlircmgh mimg flint uid 
4 iuartzitc pebbles Inaiscriininutely, in graval piy. The fact remains; tlicso long 
flints cliipped and at the end oppoait^r the dutch are very t.-oiunio[t in the 

-earliest paleolithic depuaite, and are there accepted by all as a tyiie of hnnian 
implement. 

Uinta of exactly the satue type are alfio very common iu eolitlue gravela 
The chipping la oomparahle, Hence it m stareely eretiible that in the one 
^cnao tiiBy are the result of human work, and hi the other the product of fortuitous 
river nctian. 

Side by Bi.le with tlnsse iwrmitentH iind rud« nmpsilr-jmn!/ »! early jjalfiolitliii: 
dupwita we have a tliird type of tool, formed of a Jmjidiul-etied flint'workMl to a 
point by a double notch. If, in an elTott at classification. «« endeavour 10 arraiioe 
a(Kx'iiiien» from tliese depoaiu under the heads of coejtwff-jwiBa, ;w,yw„„., and 
“ dooble notch," we aoon teconie aware li,at it is often iinp-osaihlo to (irow lines of 
■iietinction. Often the throe tyijcs bland into one, on one tool. 

Here, again, we have a slate of things paralleled in colithic dejioeita. And 
again, it is ecarcely oreJible tlmt iu the one ease they are tlie result »f hiimaii 
work and iu the other the product of fortuitous presaure aud blows. Rcjcei these 
flints from tire eolilhic as nature’s work and not inati's, and we must al the same 
tiiue.Itbink.rejeel ttgeoddeal fraui oi„ collections that is labelled paleolithic 
We cannot reject them without explaining why, as the shill of uren progressed, the 
shocks of nature were of less avail; „or without exploiniuK why nature, st, lavish 
with iier clapping, at oue eiiil of a Hint should be so spurii.g at the mher Nor 
can wc reject theut without refusing to ace in the miiai ef n.c child tire line of rucntal 
dovclopniont pursued hy tire race, nnd at tlic same time assiimiu- that Mortillet'e 
paleolithic peoples hmi a source of knowledge outeide the domaiu of evolution. 

11. Se far we have l«eu eoiieurning ourselves with the eolitlis of Hurnpeiin 
origin. It should nut be ovorleuked that we have also to toko atatonnt uf eoUthio 
deposits in other juarts of tire world. I wUl guoU) a picsago from Stone Imofcmenfs 
so/ iymik A/ruxi. by J, V. Johmwii. p. 2 (Leitjfijntfiin):™ 

“Tlds gravel consists mainly of suinmgular fragmeuta of jasper-a material 
that has travelled a long way, the nearest source being the Asbestos Hills, some 
30 milus vn^t. Wliile it apparently can only have been hreuglit to its present 
position by water, it Iras no evident coimectiou with any e.xisting river, and is 
therefore prohahly of very great atiu'iiuity. The j,«iBr Ires eliangeij exieimdly 
from Its origiiMl dali Urewu colour to a yoliowiah brown, and acouireii a iiigh 
glaze aud peliabw ^ 

■■ Mixed Witt, thegravul are quantities of mud, worn aud bigl.iy glared inilitlis. 

A few of Ureae are a little more advanced tiiau the ttUfi eoUtlre, being made from 
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artificially produced splinters, but they are a small minority. Otlierwlse the group 
is in every way identical with the typical assemblage met witli in the early plateau 
drifts of :Soutlierii Britain." 

On referring to Mr. Johnson’s plutes it udU be found tluit in general appear¬ 
ance the eoliths tally with the eoliths with which we are here concerned. Tlie 
notch—both single and double—is very pronounced. 

12. The same renmrk appliea e<|ually well to the implements usetl till quite 
recently by the aborigines of Tasmania, and here, as may be seen by the specimens 
exhibited in I»ndon, Cambridge, and Brussels, the umterial is far from being of a 
flinty nature: 

13. To sum up the matter. I take these Dewliali eoliths to be of human origin. 

I fail to find u|K»n them any suggestion of origin by stream action—tliere is 

no fortuitous pounding of the surfaces, or abrasion of the eiiges. The eolithic 
fractures exhibit no signs of that irregular splitting and crusliing which characterises 
tire pnalucts of fortuitous shocks, and of the squeezing of flint against flint in a 
steadily sinking mass. The difference between the eolithic chipping and tliat on the 
general run of the flints from the same depcwit is marked. And since we may take 
it that the eoliths have been subjected to the same kind of natural pressure, within 
the depoait, as the rest of tlie flints, I consider this diflTereuce to bo highly suggestive 
of uon-natunil actiom The difference became very apparent after I had handled 
some hiiudreda of the flints on tlic siiot More so, after examining at home a 
weighty number which Mr. Kent hmi kindly collected and forwarded. It was 
further emphasised by an inspection of some chance fractures wdiich had been 
caused by the 0 |>cning up of the scarp pit. 

In brief, the eolithic chipping can. I submit, l>e differentiated from foriuitotu 
naiurul chipping. 

On the other hand, when I look at the result of the chipping I find some of 
the eoliilis bear u resemblance in size, in sha{«, and in details, to jtaleolithic 
which would Uwlay be generally acceptetl ns human implements. Human imple¬ 
ments, because the fretpieiit rejietitioii of those points of resemblance is generally 
accepted as good evidence of ailaptalioii to a purpose; gtKxl evidence of human 
design and human origin, 

I find others ch^rly l>eloug to well-known ty{)ea found in the gravels of 
Alderhury and Laverstock, in the platt3au drifts of the North and South Dowus 
and Hackpen IlUl, and also in South Africa and Tasmania. Granted, it is quite 
l-ioasible for the shocks of nature to produce points of rt'semblancc on fragments of 
stone in these places; tlxat iiiteiqtretutioD of the origin of these types is not, I 
thmk. |Hi6silde, seeing tlmt they present u reiuarkuble combination of features 
repeated again and again, on stones differing in texture, from deposits which tlifl'er 
in ohuructer, and are far apart. 

No, \ from the field ,—A flake witli lioak-sliaped uotch in left top corner. It 
lias lost much of the ori^uol stain on the smooth side; ail of it along the edge, 
where it is quite white. 
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No. 2 /nm th* jUld.—k pebble-Rhapeil tiint \ natclied. The fractures sbow 
wave niarkings. Stoiu faded. 

No, Zfrtm. thf Double notched, and with a well-fonueil point. One 

notch luiide by blows atrunk in opiKwite directions. Buefc fits the hand wdl, 
except at one comer, where ia a nntuml fracture of later date, A coiumon 
Alderbiiry and Kentish typa 

No, 4 /fom Oif pU. —Double notched ^ the left notch with a row of s^iuftll 
parallel cidppiniia- (do found tho following day at the base of a pit in the 
gravels gf the Frorae Valley, near Moroion Station.) 

No. o/rom the pU. —Notched. In section not unlike a flat-botlojued paloobth. 
Trimming along the edge. VVhen olmcbed in the right ,hnnd the notch shows 
itself at tlifl left top corner. 

No. 6 from ihf pU. —It will bo observed that pieces have bren shaved olf the 
bock to a belter grip, At one end there are two notches adth point l>etween 
them. This feature c&n matchexl on Tastiiaiiiaii inipletnenta, also on early 
paleolitha. Mr. Snares, of Bmttdgn, was able bo match the " shaved llakni from 
the vraste in his workshop.' 

No, "I from ihf Forouteui type. A some whet (^lindrioal flint, taperoii at¬ 
one eml as if by knocking downw'anls against on unyielding suhstunce. It fits the 
hand and the sire is convenient for use. A glance at the different surfaces h 
saflicieut to <!ispel any supiiositJou of Btream action. 

No, Sfrotn tht pit, —fSa and arc froni Kent.) Dr. Black more has found 
Bimilor fi!ia{>ca at Luverattxik. M. A. Hntot finds the form common in all eolithJc 
industries* including S. Brest tl is a fomi also found in early ^adeolithic deposits. 
I have a neoUth diucIji like it. Mr. Johneon hgures similar itnplemeutsi in his 
Stone Implemrni* of Smth Afrim, 

No. ft fi-mn the p\L —Apiwrently a bummer stone. Broad end worked! to a 
slightly convex sluitio, Uy nnmiifouB fractures recalling palfsdillitn work. 

JVii. lOyirom fAc pi'f, — A rough lluke of ftiiit ehinped at the edges ^ coiniinon 
Kentii^h type. Very like some Tosmanmii tooI». 

No. 11 /pojii the jktd, —^Tlic (jhippiiig along the I Jack is toti evenly distribined to 
lie ascril»cd to fortuilouB presanre or l>lowa. 


* Mr. Snareu, th* flint worker *t Braidcm. is uf opinioa ths D«wlliili nlittia ata of huiiiso 
urigiQ. 
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A NTvOLIXniC SITE IX THE AXGLO-EGyPllAX SUJJAN. 

By C G* SEUdMAifN, M-IX 

[With Platsb XXII-XXV,] 

coiintry Iwtwpen tht? Wliite and Blue Kiles trt the Jiouth of Khartoia \a 
geiicmlly aptfakinj^ flat imd covereil with coarse griids and thorny JhVr Ijtish. In the 
wet season this constitutes a % a»i plain of mud covered with vt^tation; in the dry 
season water ib acarue^ water-holea are far apart, and couth of Gnz Aim Giiiim are 
Jiardly to be found, except at the foot or on the Hanks of sparsely vcgeuied isoUted 
inasees of rock wliich, here ami there, project from the level surface of the plaiin 
Many of these fibai are of twnaidcrable and whenever there iu water on or 
nesir them they support setllenients which^ os my informants asHuretl me, were of 
conh'iderable importance as far back ns the ilays of the old kingilom of Seuaar, 

iTeljel Gule, at tJie lase of which wen? found the worketl stones which I 
ilescrilic bclow% is a typical c^tample of these hilitc ITig. 1 of Plate XXII, for tlio 
use of which t am indebted to Mr. lincoln Tangye, indicates how this jith^i rises 
from tlie plain to form the caly prouuneDt Imnlmark for many miles. It lies wime 
'hJO (nileHsouth cf Kimrtum, and 50 miles cast of Eenk eu the White Nile; it is 
over 1,000. feel higli, and probably luis a oircumferonce of almut five miles. In the 
dayu of the kingdom of Senaar it was the capital of a province, but all that nmioinn 
now of its former neatness are two small settlements of people who call tlieiiisclvea 
Fung, and appear bo generally known as Hauieg. The character of the laigcr 
of ihefMi settlements liecumeiJ ohdoiio on examining Pig, 2 of Flaic XXLI, whid) also 
shows a email waterless on the horixom Tlicre are a number of Arftl>s in both 
MJttleuiouhi, hut UioiigU the Hauicg (of tliw hill) all apeak Arabic and proleffl 
Islam, many of them also sjieak their old latjguiige, and they atill keep up a tiiiml>er 
of oustoma which they mlmit iiave come to them their pagan oncestota. 

One wntor-hole at the liruse of Jebel Gule, though stnall (Plate XXII, Fig. 3), 
was said never to have run tliy', and must lie ccnsldvred to have Iteen tho chief 
support of Liie people Livirig here during tlie dry aeaaon, aiace ncohlhio times. 

TJie traces of neolithic omn found at debcl Gnie are of two kiuile 

(i) Implcmentic 

(ii) Grmvea in tlic rock due to the griiuling of stoue iiupiementtt 

The iiuplemenU are of three classes, and show tliat three mdotitries btve been 
corried ujj ut Jelicl Cule, though, as all tliree clasaes of ifuplenjeiitii liave ln*en 
VitL, XU r 
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fount] on the surface of the soil, often in the very uiidiile tif tlic villa^, tlierc is 
nothing to show their relative ages. 

The three classes of iniplements ore;— 

(i) Pyginies. 

(ii) Worked, Init iiuiiulislietl stoties. 

(iii) Polished stones. 

The majority of the impIctiienUt are «)f hontslone, clear or milky qtmrlz. or 
cornelian, but a few consist of a breccia eemeiileti with chalcedony. 

Of polishetl atones I have seen only one speeiiuen. the liasalt axe- or adze*htvul, 
shown in Fig. 4 of Plato XXII. I ditl not find this myself; the local blacksmith 
from whom I obtained it said he ha*l picket] it up u|Km tlie hill. As fur as otmbi 
be ascertuinet] by inspection, basalt does not occur on tlu; but Hat water-worn 
{lobbies of Uie same rock have long lieeu nseti oa griudstoiieH, and the hammer- 
stone shown in Plate XXII, Fig. 5. is {lart of a water-worn liasalt {lebble. 

Tlie grooves in llie rocks in which, no doubt, implements of tlie ty|ie shown in 
Fig. 4 of Plato XXII were ground, are so well shown in Plate XXJII that no 
description is necessary. They are generally 110-40 cm. long, by niMiul 12 cm. broail. 
How w'ell they fit tlw only polished stone implement diMovcriHl, is sliown by Fig. 2 
of Plato XXJII, which represents tliis implement resting in one of tlie gruovos. 

Three grou{)S of these grorn'cs were noticed, and doubtless olhors exist on t)io 

hilL> 



t-—rTuMT iM njtMkSTs I, / ASD jf aonysTOxic, tub RiofAiKDBn ocabtx or carbruax. 

• la oonnaetioQ with Uim« groovn I inAy refer to cortaia tuArkiogR oo the rookii of ismi* of 
ib« JAal of Soaihrrn KonlofAiii other Uiru |iot-holai (Ascribed to AlUlt, “ HttUnma takit," wid 





aiL 


Tli(» pygmy ifi\pknniiiK thniigU by iit^ niwms art- mi nearly jim 

almiulAiil as the luiwcrkij^i tiiij«iliKlied For tlie jin'ater |.^t lb«y conftiat ai 

worked jJiecea of cle^ir, or u[m\m quartz and cjiiriieiiaiijrom I lo Z '* cm- 

ticivMS, and (jfteii nearly an long as tliey eaw bruiul. Tlie niajority td ibetw 
sfHicitnetia are ii«l perfect, biiL iliar they were never greatly larger tliaji they aro at 
pre«ent rtecuis to be bhowti by the perfect a|ieeUiieiiet, the Itest of olach are shiwii 
<m page 2ia Si^veral of LhcHo fFig. 1, o, &) aiiU fhow i>art of the rough and 
pigT 4 ieiiUHl i-xternid layer at the quartz jchhle fron which they were fjwbiruiwl, and 
tlik 16 by no ijicttna an unwinmoii feature in these s^iecimein*. Fig* U e, d 
represent twc, minute but very beautifnlly wr-rkeil cariicliiui imjdeinenirt. the 
only two of tliiA tyjic that were discovered. A comldcrabb number of pygmy 
flakes id hurastone (1/ l£f) and one very line i»ygmy core were bund, but very few 
jierfect iinplemeutsi The core which h shown in Fig. 2 b 23 mnu le>tig : its IsutSK 
wtueb ia roughly circular, lieing 10 to 12 iiini. across. 



II. i—rT««T cTjmi or iioKSwront ]. 


rio* 3.—f[oa!tsTo!£K itr.Aoa f. 


\mn froiii [.Ygmic-s. ihe wurkcl l.m luip-Ii-l.ol [miikinonis poBin = grt'al. 
riety of miil 'MV much in »(», UnniKli u« vpry l-irge spefunenK 


acen. 

The best eharacteriseiE hirjns were the folluwiiig; 

2>iM,_Disc>i ,il Hint, wiLii i.ne Hat mul t.no ontivoi fow, rtneniUinB llic 
.■aki^ilhio ftoin Suffolk «ul uUicr I.Kalitioa{riutc XXUt flij 3. a. f-). 

Inwer portion of fin? flat surface of one of tlies* (bIiowii lu Plate XXUI, luj. 3,(i)t8 
.Huob ^ 0111 , mol afpenio to have i«en re.toocUe.1 a nmnkr of timeB. so no to pr.oluoe a 

niv iaformaot.) «ol oU o.illot-*rindioB .loan. On .tobol KoriaJi F w„ •k-jn m"rU « Ibn 
raka-oltributiJ to tko .lippins ii( tbo fMt of a now of hmvonl.vongin-uid ^ oAor 

mX, allegnl to b. -imilm, .m .loW ENri. Altho.ieh »mo of ibn ntork. ^obd 

nat^l oth«.trluoh do not womblo nlo«ty iho en»v« in tho t«k. of <3,1*1 «nl. 
B^hoT, bwa’ <*ui«d by tlo gtiadln* logtHmr of too aiirfacM. U ".'j 

mo^ni -CT, found in Southoru Koidofim, but my wort thci, lay auious .t^" 
th, >ih.t,in.nnd wbleb Uin him «« » bi^ ‘t ‘''r u™' “f Wf 

indbtfauyoUinoiwploNjeiitwai twluo«l to a miaiiuimi. t urther, J ilouU expert » find 
bnpuLaJ. rather In the n.igbboorbood of the l«.UrJ Arab »lil™,illa at Ih. fool of the 
biiln iKfin upoa Uii! hiUn tUtiui*elTr«. 
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slightly concave edge of the ty|ie dial re»H}mble« the cutting etlge id a bear b insk, 
whicii iijukeji an excellent s])okeH}iave. 

JUadtA, —Elongateil implements widi (Nirallcl etiges and one or two ridgen 
• running the length of die stone (Fig. p. 211). 

Scraprm .—Flaktis with one or both etlges workoil. A conaideiable numlier of 
the« of different shapes and sizes were found. The sharply tootheil edge of one 
of these suggests that it may have licen used as a law. Many of these implements- 
including oil Ihrjse shown in Fig. 4—were maile of ejuartz, a number of lionnionc 
scrapers are illmitrotiMl in Plate XXIV. 


no. 4.—ocAOTZ acaArsM f. 

Besides these, many unworked flakes anti a numlier of cores were collected. 
Among the fonner are many which, although tliey can scarcely be calleil pygmy, 
are considerably smaller than the majority of flakes found on this site. 

My collection includes a single example resembling a small i»alaK>liihic eoufMif. 
poiiuj, with a cutting edge all round and a flattoiuHl butt; diis is shown in 
Plate XXIV,rigs./and/'. Only one boring inalniment was found—a large flake, 
with one edge roughly worked on both sides, had Iwn brought to rather a clumsy 
point (Plate XXIV, Fig. y). One face of this specimun presented a somowliat 
darkened and polished surface, which I assume to be due to the effects of e.xposure. 
A canaidcrable numlier of irregularly sliaped fragments of hornstone were found on 
this site, two of which ore shown in Plate XXIV, Figa h and L It is obvious iliat 
they liave been worke<l, but Uiey do not appear to be cores, and I am unable to 
Huggest their purpose. 
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KinAlly. mentiou tuiiRt be uuule of a ntuubcr of friijneentH of camelian l>eada 
fuuud iuiioug tlie uoIli'ctioiLs of worked and unworked stones brought to me by llie 
women linil children of Joliel Ciule, The lieads from which Uie fragments were 
derives! were com{iftratively long, the outer surface was roughly ground and only 
approxiniutely circular; inileed some •»f the fragments show iliat the beads were 
polyheiiral in section rather tluin circular. l*rol»ahly these U^ads were from 
3 to 5 eni. long, and ta|>ered slightly townnls each end; indeed they must Imvo 
resenthltMl very closely certain caruelkn beads, said to lie old, which are commonly 
worn by the women of Omdurman. There is nothing to indicate the of tlie 
fragments from .leliel Giilo; the of the settlement said that Uuuls such os 

they were tlerivetl from, wen* mtt riire a couple of generations agit, and added that 
they were brought t#i Uie jah^l by pilgrims returning from Mecca. He did not 
kimw where they were ituule, hut was cunfldent that they came from tl»e East. As 
inq\iiries made elsewhere had resulted in Abyssinia iieing given as Uie place of ' 
origin of the similar lieads worn at Omdurman, it seems reasonable to conclude 
tluit the fragments of lieatb found at Jebel (hile are derived from Ix^mls imported 
from tfie East during the^historical period. 

1 liave descrilitHl these implements and the site u^ion which they were found 
at w»me length, because tliey ap|Mmr to l»e the Hrst stone implements found in the 
i:kiuthern Smlau unassociuteil with the remains of an historic civilization. They 
were all gathered at Uie foot of the jehrt, on the present \illage site, or in its 
immediate vicinity. The ground here, ajiart from the village debris w’hlcb eaters 
into its com|Misition, consists of Hno sand w'hich is blow'u alsmt by the strong winds, 
which during my stay blow almost every night. The implements were all foimd 
4»ii tls* surface of the soil, or buried under a layer of sand so thin tliat it might lie 
laid down or raiu(ivo<l by every storm. It is therefore obvious that the |>usition in 
which tht!se stones were found cannot determine their ago or the relative age of the 
tlirt*** indu'itriea of which siieciineiiH have lieen deserilietl Under these circum* 
stances I have lieeii guide*i hy Uie absence of darkening or of considerable sand 
poltHhing, in referring t<i a comfiaraLively recent periiKl those specimens which 
pr<jsi!nt foruLH cumiiionly ri'giinlctl as paheolithic. 

It remains only to tliank Mr. Reginald Smith fur lus kindness in examining 
and discussing with me a considerable number of tlie specimens which I brought 
home fruiu deliel (iule. and Mr. L J. .S|)enccr for identifying the rocks of w'hich 
they are comjiose*!. 

Aftifewfunu —As the .st<ine implements dcscrilicd in Uiis note are the hrst of 
Uieir r«^|)cuLive forms found in the Southern Sudan, it may be useful to rcciird tliat 
Mr. H. A. MacMichael lias sent t<i the Oordon College, Khartum, a ntnnber of 
cylindrical stone club- or inace-heads. some of which liaw lieen very beautifully 
maile out of lianl igneous rock.' He obtained these by digging in Northern 

' headed dabs are still in um among the NuLas of Southern Konlofan. where I nw 

niany •{Mxunen* and aaoertained tliat they were maile on Jebel Korongo, where their 
manufacture ia itill carried on. The club-beade are spherical in eliape, and thus differ from all 
the spe<-iincus referreil to in thia paper. 
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Konlflfnii, Where they jirc 4|aite unkiniwn at the pi^eeent day, Mijents. Grabhatu 
und Bird lutvc obtained, from the , neighbourhood of Jobel Oeili, 90 milee diie eaat 
of Kliartuiii, a nniiilier of roughly, workcti stone implemente. inelnding |>ortion8 of 
stone^ discs or clul>-hea<l8. Tliey also iliscovere*! stone implcimenta at one or two 
»»lher places, Jebel Sabaat, Ui the east 4»f Jebel Gcili. Tl»e«e S|»ecimen8, which 
appear to lie associated witli a coinji^tivoly advanced type of civilization, are now 
in tlic Museum at the (iordon Colley, ond niy thanks are due to the DirebUn-, 
Mr. d. Currie, for allowing iiTb to repnxiuce the tphotograplis of some of these 
spcciunens whkdi are shown in I^te XXV, It is obvious that tlieec differ entirely 
from the specimens found at Jelad^Gulo,' but tlie adze-heads, which are of. a 
hornblende schist, closely resemble in finisli, ^d indwl appear to lie'of the same 
stone as • a small blntlo foimd by Ihxifessor Garutang at Meroe, and exhibited at 
Burlingtcm House. Further, certain of tlie, “hollow stone objects of purpose 
unknown, chiefly from the Neorojiolis.” at Meitie, closely rowmhle the best of 
Mr. MacMicluiere club- or inace-hca*lH. 

TT 

r Jebel GtUi hu been explored by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot; like Jebel Oule It ban a oonatant 
water supply and U tlie aite of a aettleineiit Here is a roct with carving daliag from 
Klhiopian timea, and near it “ in an open space near soma duraaed wella ” were “ clear tracea of 
walb of Imml bride. And lying about were fragments of the fine chalky pottery whidi I had 
previously found on all the bid Ethiopian sites, and fragments of stooe rings. . . . The 
quotations are from Mr. Crowfoot's unpubliahetl notes, and I take thb opportunity of thanking 
him for allowing me to make use of these. I may here note Mr. Crowfoot's opinion that these 
vpedmena—he^rites especially of the mace-heads—date from about a.o. l&O to ajk 360. 
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THE KABAb/.SH. SO^fE REMARKS OX THE ETHNOLOGY OF 

A SUDAN ARAB TRIBE.* 

iiv H. A. MacMichael. 

Tkk word trilic os commonly useil j^ncrally tiiiplics among other things a closely 
homogeneous collection of families or individuals living together tinder a liereditaiy 
or elective sheikliship, and largely distinct by race from other such communities. 

One object of this paper is to try to demonsimte by a single example to what 
extent tlie alKive jtartial detinition is likely to be justified as applied to the Arabs 
of the Sudan. 

Now in the first place the Arab living under a patrilinear system pays almost 
exclusive attention to the male side of his ancestry, and by reason of his religion 
lays peculiar stress upm such elements in his blood as lie believes to originate in 
the country of (and date approximately from the time of) Muhammad. 

Were one discussing the racial identity of the child of a naturalized English' 
man who was the son of an Italian father and a SjMmifih mother, and who had 
married a Portuguese wife, it would be unwise to dogmatize ovenuucli as to the 
child’s nationality ncailemically conaidered, but the Aralis of Kordofdn, whoso 
antecedents are of an equally chequered onler (though said to be as purely Arab 
as any others in the Sudan), are entirely unabashetl in glibly arrogating to 
themselves pedigrees which, if correct, wouhl not only mark them us a race 
unrivalled in the historj* of the worhl for nobility and purity of descent, but 
suggest secondarily the question, "Of tho millions descemlod from Shem have 
none found their way tf> this great tract of country except relations and close 
comjiatuons of the Prophet himself t ” 

Ihrevious accounts of the Kubdbfsh, though more complete than tliat which 
follows in regard u» general descriptions of tlie tribe ut the time of wTiting, have 
almost entirely neglected that aspect of the tribe upon which it m tiro object of 
this paper to throw some further light. 

The longest account of them that I liave seen is that read liefore the Royal 
(>e(»graphical Society by Mr. Mansfield Parkyns on June 10th, 18*50; but tho 
author mainly ooiifiuod himself to the description of the habits and customs of 
tlie tribe, without co!R*erning himself greatly w'ilh their ethnical composition and 
antecedents. 

A second view of the KaUibfsh (iiiuluding a theory as to tlioir origin) was 
presented in August, 1887, hy Sir C. W. Wilson in his pa|)cr r»*ad to the Anthro- 
poI«»gical Institute. 

' By the Surlun in thi« pap*^r in meent only those more easterly countriea now included in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Any connection between the Kab&hbh and tribee now or 
prrvioualy reeidiiig farther vest ia eo alight ae to be negligible. 
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I am uot aware of any other detnilod mention of the Kahi'ihish. but, of 
course, the majority of travellcra in the Sudan could luirdly avoid some f>assing 
mention of a tribe tliat has long occupied so large a portion of the countr}'. 

Tlie moat obvious way of beginning any enquiry with a view to determining 
the origin of the various families com]K.«ing any tribe, is to 6nd out from itn 
members the name of every section and subsection of the tribe, and then to 
en(]uire from members of other tribes the rcaaons for the distiurtive names l>omc 
by each. By inference—a frequently misleading way is to enquire directly into 
the origins of the tribe from its own sheikUa The reason for this is obvious: it 
is to Uie interest of the sheiktis to lay stress upon tlie unity of their tribe, and, 
consequently, they are loth to confess that their tribe w'as. in the first instance, 
fonnnd by a coalition of diflerent races (assuining such to have l»een the case) 
or to admit that it has since been joined by many more foreign elements. Rather 
with specious candour they will answer one’s questions by saying that their tribe 
traces its descent to one of the relations or, at least, companions of the Prophet. 

Among the more settled tribes any important sheikh or faki can produce a 
table of his ancestors (•>., a nitiM) in support of his asseverations, and will 
generally add that the main divisions of the tribe are considered sepamtu by 
virtue of the fact that the original ** father” of the tribe hod a certain number of 
wives, and his descendants by each Imvo formed se{)arate sections, and that this 
process has been continued down to the present day, but that “ 0 <k 1 knows best,” 

A lurid light was thrown on this matter for my benefit on one occ^ision. I 
asked a village sheikh if he could show me his {>edigree, os I did not know from 
which of the exalted sources his particular tribe claimeil descent He replied 
that he did uot know yet, but that his village had subscribed 60 piastres the 
month before to hire a faki to compose a nwAa for them, and that he would show 
me the result wlien it was finished. 

At present there are not many of those to lie found in Kordofun with 
any rightful pretensious to be more than a haphazard stringing together of names 
culminating in a relaUon or com|)anion of the Prophet, and one has, therefore, 
one clue the less to follow. The reason for this scarcity is apjiarently that the 
Khalifa ’Abdulhihi. fearing that a consciousness of higli descent, corroboniUHl by 
the written evidence of an old document, might cause the [>«>ssessor to be over- 
proud, and oven Itoosl tlint his descent was better tlmii that of the “Ta’Afslil 
AbdulhUii, causeil all the heads of tribes over whom he bad the requisite jiowcr 
to produce the nti&os that had descended to them from their fathom’ bauds, ami 
then destroyed these nisixu by fire. 

I have only rood two of any antiquity or worthy of any respect, and 

each belonged U> the head of one of the religious “ Torfkas ” of Kordofiin, whose 
family it had probably boon found inadvisable to molest. The nomad Arabs, 
among whom, of course, are the Kababish, do not seem to possess any nidxu at 
all; at any rate I have never yet either seen or lieanl of one in their iK»8»esaion. 

In order to clear the way for furtlier discussion on attempt must now be 
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iiiotle lo give Home rcmgh account of the circuiiLStauces tiuit niimt liave aocom- 
fuuiietl the grow ih of any Amb tri!»e in the Sncinn. 

The Ambn l>eing tin? latest iinmigriintH to the northern half of Africa to 
artiect seriously the racial composition of the triljes of the Sudan, any one of the 
prestuil iluy Amli tril*es may lie said lo consist of a blend lietwreen the Aralis who 
enlcnsl Kgj'pt in a.U. 040, or later, and the |*eopU^s whom tliey found already in 
tin* Sudan. It will thendore be as well to Itegin by making hurried mention «»f 
liaise latter, and endeavouring te shfiw in what way and to what ilegree each of 
theiirwas destined U) modify the Arab blood of its conquenirs. 

First and foremost are the negro racea, neither Semitic nor llamitic in 
•tlescent. These fornuKl the 8ul«lmtum of most of the races found by the Arabs 
in tile Sudan. Their remotest origin is still doubtful, and it is nut known for 
cerUtin whether they wen* alMiriginnl Africans or whether their remote ancestors 
•canie from the Eitst over the Straits of Biib el Mundeb. But from the earliest 
times known until the present they hn%^ most profoundly modified every other 
race that has come to the northern half of the contineuL Once they ruled great 
kingiloniH, hut now, for many years, their descendants have Ircen little else but 
** bowers of wood and dniwers of water ** for the more enterprising and virile races 
thiit, ever pushing southwards, have absurlieil them, or els 4 * practically eliminated 
them ftoin the greater part of Northern Africa. Yet, even still, a verj* great 
number of the present Sudan “xVrabs'* are the sons of a negresa. 

A second jteople with whom the ancestors of many «)f the Sudan -tVralw 
larg\dy mixeii were the Copts. This ]>eople, no doubt, originally traccnl their 
descent from those old dynasties of Egyptians that ruled the land for thousaiiils 
of years. The earliest of these dynasties, possibly of negro origin, were displaced 
by foreigners from the East. An example of such were the Hyksos, who, coming 
•either from Syria or Arabia, p«trhn|>s alKiut 1740 «»verran Egypt aiiul the 
Eastern .ModitermtH'an seaboard. I,Ator. tJic conquered |)eople rose and ousted 
them, swept in their turn o%'er Syria, and were themstdves, iituilly, driven back 
again. Thus tlie tide of war rolled backwards and forwanls east and west over 
Syria and Egypt for centuries. In contrast to ibc negroes, the men of these 
•dynasties would be mostly of Caucasian stock, and some of them the famous 
“nuiomoloi” in the reign of Psammetichus I. of the XXVIih dynasty) settled in 
the Sudan among the Mack triliea. 

Hut one luis only to glance at the records, sucli os exist, of tlie dynastic changes 
that passed over Egypt, from the earliest until the latest times, to sec tliat the 
Copts who inhahited Kgv’pt in A.t>. 64t) miuit have l)ecn essentially a mixed 
population with elements drawn from nearly over}' part of the Mediterranean 
seaUrnttl, ami to some extent alremly cognate to the Aralei hy virtue of the jiartly 
Syrian origin of each. 

Allied hy race to both the above groups are the mixed race rcpresente<l 
lo-ilay by the Galla, Somdli, etc. Tljese people, who are supisjeH^d to be ultimately 
descended from a mixture of Caucasmti, negro, (amt {>erliaps l>nividian.) elements^ 
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h»ve acrow* tlic ICojI Sea from Arabia 'anti, l>eing largely Hamitic, are 

coj^ale to the libyana). They formed a moiiuttay of ancient Egypt againitt ihe 
otlierwiae pretlotiiiiiaiit nt^ru blotxL With these again the Arul»s liuvc a tloublt* 
eonneetion; tiratly, in no far os both luive a coinuiou Caucasian origin in remote 
prehistoric tlays; and, secondly, in the fact that tlie Arabs have, since the conquest 
of Egypt, iuteniuirrie<l witlj the Somali, Cralbi. etc., lietween tlie Xile and the 
Re*! Sea. 

RelAte«l Again bi the bist-niLMitioned group an* the people whom Herndutu:^' 
diHtiiiguifihe«I as Eastern Ethiopians, itnd who were noiuails of reddish skitu 
dwelling not only in the eastern desert, wher«^ their descendants still live, 
htit uentss the wlwle of the southeni fruiilicr of Egjpt on eitlier side of the Nib*. 
They are the Illenmiyes of the classical WTitcre, and almost certainly the Hija of 
mcdiieval anti modern times. They mixed very largely with the negro Xohatne 
(presttniubly the «ime as Nuhu), who <lwelt in Northern Kortbifain, and from the 
Iteginniug t)f the thin! century A.n. till the time of Diocletian liorried Egjpt. 

We know tliat in A.i>. 869 many Arab tribes, but chiefly Rabi’a aud (luliayna 
—(we shall meet the latter again)—invaded the Hija country and setllal among 
them anti intennuriiod with them, aud within a cenluiy oven supplied their clans 
with shciklw (r.^., the caw; t»f tlie '.\bal)da> It is noticeable that Hurckliardi 
relates that they claimi?d dc?8cent from the Beni Heidi (of whom more later). 

Again, there are the Herbers, colinguisU of (hut developing ttj>art from) these 
Hamitic |)eoples. Tliey fi»r some centuries at least before Oiriat inhabited 
Northern ami jwirt of Eastern Africa, and had been instrumental in compelling 
the black races of the north to retreat soutliwarda 

After the conquest of Egypt they long opjHised the oncoming honles of AraU 
with varying succchs; but gradually they were either themselves forced farther 
wmth, or ]»rRfeTre<l ainalgamation >vit]» the Arabs. Tlie bitter was the more 
coiiimon n^sult, and ^luliammadanisni not only gained many devoletl and bigoted 
ftdliereiiU fr«»m their ranks, bat received moat timely assistance from them in 
loiiquoring Spain. Tlio Bcrliers probably mixeil their blood with that of the 
Arabs, afti'r the comiuest, to a gn*ater extent ilian did any other African peoples. 

Finally, immediately liefore the conquest of Kg\^t by the Aral*, tlw reraiaiia 
htul seuMsI the wliole countrj'from tlie Roman fJovemor, and penetrated in A.I>. 618 
to Syeue. In 627. under pressure fr.im Heruclius, who attackeil tliem nearer 
home, they evacimled the laiids they had won; hut it is more Ihiiii proUble that 
a certain numlwr of them remained on the banks of the Nile, and that others 
returned in the contingents that followed 'Amr ibn el \\sl and bis successors. In 
this connection too it tiiuy Iw nou?«i that there are a consitlerable number of 
pw.ple at present settleil in Kordofan calling themselves Haglubidis, and saying 
that they crossed into Eg\’pt during the Khalifate. 

To come now to tho Aral*, whom, for the present, we will consider a homo* 
geneouB race. Of course, the vast majority of them, not counting those earlv 
Arabian elements mentioned above as having entered Africa before Uie dawn of 
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history, cauie to Egypt an*] tlw* Smlnn after the rwe of Islmu; hut there is also 
abundant proof that colonies of them hfttl iinmignilo<l in the centurii^ iiuniediatel} 
preceding Islam. Thus, hy the second centmy A.n. wo know tlmt the Arolw hn<l 
planted tnuiing colonies on tin* east coast of Africa, and there is evidence that 
long before this they luul crosee^l the lUxl Sea and gained a tinu fot»rhold. An 
adventurous |)eople would not have l»eeii content to leave the rich iuU’rior 
unexplored, and it is sure that, though they may not have settle*! to anv gn*HL 
extent save on the C 4 iusts, they traded largely with the interior. In Kiniein the 
chroniclers rtdale that the first king to reign, in pn*-Ihlaiuic days, was a llimvarite, 
Jiiid thi)Ugh this be dh»cre<litc«l. there is no doubt that the Amlvs Irnd cerUiiidy 
reacbe<l Wn<ltti behire tlie time of the rmphet, and one wotdd lie justilieil in 
assuming tliat for every Arab so fur west there wouhl l<r‘ a 8ct>re «*r inoiv in the 
no less rich lands iiwirer the coast 

Ilut even earlier than tliis tliero is the evidence of iiiseriptioiis that during 
the hc^eniouv of ilain and Salai in Yemen (c. 1500-.’00 ItC.) there was con- 
sidemhle intercourse between the jxuts of Western Arabia utid the Thelmid hy way 
of Kosseir (I/;ukos Limen), and it was during these years tlmt Ahyssinia receive*! 
its Semitic populalioiL According to Ibii Itakik, billowed with limitations hy el 
Bakri and Ihn Klialdiin, several of the great Berber irilies who o<xnipie«l North 
Africa at the rise of Islam were hy origin Himyarite, and thus the pri>oess <»f 
coalition between Arab and Berlier in the seventh century would seem to 
liavc had its wnuitcrpart long previously. In favour of this theory is the fact 
noticed by Ihn Ba^uVa of the gr*jat rcsemhlancj© botw’cen the inliahitants of Zhafur 
in South Aruhiu and the Sanhilgn Berliere of North .\frica. 

In A.II. 040 'Anir ihn el 'Asi conquered Egypt- Soon afterwanis 20,000 Aral»s 
invaded Nuhu^ and finally subjecte*! it in 652, The stream of emigration from 
Arabia still continued throughout tlie seveuth and eighth centuries, and in the 
ninth ctuiliiry the Auhid Kanz transferreil themselves bodily to the i|m id, .iiid 
(as we have seen) the tribes of Kahi’a (<»f whom the .\.ul{ul Kanz W’ert* but n 
section) ami Ouliayna invade*! the Bija country al>out the same time. 

Mr. Ijine Boole holds that hy about A.U. 970 tlicsc Amlis hod sufficiently 
amalgamate*! with the Copts whom they found in Egypt to form roughly tins 
same race as tliat which we now* call Egyptian j a great uumlicr hu*l rapitlly 
discanle*! tlieir *lesert mode of life and become se<lenlary; hut prolsihly the 
majority remained noina*!, and would, therefore, not mix to the same extent with 
the natives of the country. It was thi*se iioiiiails that from the time *4 tia* 
‘Ahbisid Khalifs of Baghdad onwanls till tlmt of the .Mamlnks wore a continual 
stmreo of Inaible to tlieir nominal rulers, so tliat ox]»e*lition after expedition had. 
to be sent to repress them. 

Ill 1275 th« Sudan was annexed by the Arabs, who henceforth probably |s ne- 
tratcil in increasing numbers the kingdoms that stretche*! across the breatlth of 
tropical Africa, For example, it was probably about the Iwginnmg or middle of the 
fourteenth century (though T)r. Nnchtigal thought later) that the still pagan Tungur 
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first swept over I>urfiir from the north; ajiJ by the end of the fifteenth century 
AraU and Kang had coalesced into a single race to the west of Abyssink and were 
pashing westwards. 

Mas'ddt (p. 043 a.d.) mentions & eolonv of Kahtdnites tmnaplanted to Aes^oji 
from the HegjU, and it Es said that the Guwdbra, from Xejed and from early 
in the fourteenth century till 1520 oaupied the land between the first anti second 
catometa, and then were driven by Selin/s Bosnians to Uongola. wJicre they ogai*! 
seitleil and intennarried. Nor must it he forgotten that there has Ijeon Arab 
immigration of varying volume into the Sudan by way of the Ited Seu at every 
period for tlie last 2^000 years at least. But an aocoimt of this jtteadv inllux of 
Arabs into tlic Sudan would lend itadf to an indefinite elaboration. 

The main fhotom that affcoted the etlinioul development of the Arabs in the 
Sudan liaving now lieeri noted, however iuipcifectly, in chronDlDgical erder. we may 
DOW turn to the jiartictdar case of the Kababtsh. with a view to determining thi* 
extent to Vr'hich their history is illustrative of thi!' procesu of gradual UJiiaigamation 
outlincfl above. 

ITie following is n list of the sections and subseotioua of the Kababfidi who ate 
in Kordofan: a eertuin nunil)er of tmimportmit mimes of fiuailies ore omitted, but 
those given will suffice for tlu> purpose of this paper. 


A- 

Et Xunib, 

L el How'drab. fi. Ddr Sti'id 

2 Aulad Tarayfu *>. Aul/til '6n. 

d. KihbaysLdb. 10. el Rdiay^at^ 

4 Auhid Howal. 11, DurKabfr, 

6. Auldd Niiuf, 12. DjIt Urn Bakldh 

6, Ghilidm 13. AuJM el K ir. 

7. TowdL 14. el Nehdda. 


Ih 

fj ^AieAidfi^ 

„ f 1. Nds A\^aJa<l Ihihroa. 
nS Wftlad MakbfiL 

r sj ■« 3, Ndfi Walad el HeIdU 
4 NAa Walad Hiibih. 

^ 1,6. Kda Wulad ol Buihi 


C. 

1. el hVirisub. 

2. el Buhurdk 

3. Dar 'Ali 

4. ManufaLib. 


2.^ 


^ 1. Adhlnab, 

2. Kamsiib. 

3. Bisbiirdb. 
^4 Sunfindb. 


ict SrrdifdlK 

1. Xblr Sa'ad. 

2. el GatUid Ui. 

3. el 1 Hfririi iu. 
4 ul Malmlub. 


K 

1. Dur Bukinna. 

2. Dur Gamf'a, 


K. 

1. el Daruib. 

2. Diir 'All. 

3. el ^a’ndiiu 

4 el Shilaywib, 
o. el IJfuodab. 

" G. 

ff 

1. el I^hitwifm 
^ *t. Auhid cl Faki. 
k GubtiruU 
r. Ma^t. 
rf, Gawdmis. 
k p. Bnlfibii). 
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Theiiiuijea brackpLed Mmig U»S£!ctions that art^dtherdoaely allied by 

nati; ur subject to tbe^tion which i&cach cnaoia placed ut the bead of the bracket 
and Tinderlincd, It is practically iiiijiosfiible now to draw a hard and fust line 
betwt>t!ti the Itond^^tbiit have been formed liv tsonsanguiaity on the one hand afid bv 
force of anas on the other, bin tiun there Lb sndi a distinction must gept-rally fie fiortie 
in mind; for intttance, in the iirat group tbe Niinib, m will lie seen, are far more 
cloacly related to the Kifiaykat than to tbe AuIiiiJ Tarayfi, who are ratJier their 
clientH than relations, ami havi? joined them for pretectioii (and would fight under 
their leadeialup in case of needjL, The Kabijbfsh in l>o&gob province are a mucfi 
smaller community than tlicsr natijesakea in KordolYuj* and only for tbe laat genom- 
tion have they lieen under a separate ormh. So far as 1 know they do not difiTer 

materially froui the Kordofdn Kjabdbi'sh. Their chief tlivbiooe, I am told, are::_ 

Um Matd. Maraysdb, Gungundb, "Awuida. Bayddab, Ahaymetiib, Bilarlilt. Dot 
B ushut, Delridbu, Ihlr ^nioid. 

Kordofan taadilicns unaiiinionaly point to tfie Aulid 'Ukba ns lieing the 
origirml Kalmbfab or the foundation upon wbiob the present trilml structure baa 
been built. I will try then to explain first the origin of the Auhid Ukba ho far «b 
possible. 

Investigation hue been ^mowhat obscured by the fact that there were euveral 
^U^ib of the name of ^Ukbo, e.f/., TT^ba ibn ^(iiiir, ’Ukba ibn 'Uthman, and *Ukba 
ibn ^ ahdb; and In couscquencic it ims gflnerally been eonaiderod polite to sav that 
the Auldd TTkba are deacendcil from one of the above—preferably the first 
mentioned, who was a Guliani nud became Governor of Egypt in a^d. 6G5, Often 
they are aoid to bo descended from on “ 'Llkba ibn Yiiair, Governor of E^'pt and 
^iihib of the Prophet": but iii wluttevor form tluj story may appear there is little 
to support it* 

Whether their ancestor was Governor of Egypt or not, it is prncticidJv certain 
that the Aiiliid 'Ukha did reside for some time in North A&iea* 

All ttocounts to-day unite in saying that of the Aiilad 'Ukba who erossml itit* 
Kgj'pt from Arabia a kige portion passed through Tripoli and eventnoJly drifted 
into the ranks of the Fdbita in West Africa; this branch of the Auldd *Ukba are 
said to be known nowndoye as Kds el Sbaykh Thiiar el Futa " and NjLh el Shaykb 
^Othmdn ibu Fddia [the great founder of the Fnllte or FelldU empire in 1803].' 
Others of the tribe ore said to have stayed in ^?ypt and to be known there aa 
“Auliid while a third portion settled in tJtc Syrian desert near 'Akaba, 

Tliia, r think, is unite sufijcient to identify the Anldd 'Ukba now in Koidoffiii as 
lifting oonufMJted with those Boni *U^lmli whom Ur. WaLtin met near ’AkaW in 
1848 (piwfr Jmntalt voL ix, Article xjci, 1S8JX 

Dr. Wallin saja of these people that they claimed to Ijave ouoo Lieen a verv 
large tribe owning the eountiy between the Syrian desert and Ddnui.and tliat they 
fllill held the imporlanC seaport of Hnweikh, and were accustomed to escort 
pilgrims liouud for the holy cities aa far ae their bonier at piitaba. They also told 
Dr. WflUintliat they hod early in tbe iiiatory of lebra been divided into Muajiliiiin 
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an<l B4iivi 'Aiar* anil tiiat these two se^'tious tjuarrolkd and tiie former eipelled the 
l&tter from iluw*qilali and fojrctd them tq join the with whom they still 

resided near Tafils. They mJded tliat nttiuliers of their tribe liad passed over into 
'North Afrita and that others had lubcrd with the Egyptian Fellnhio, 

Probing fnrtiier into the descent of these JSeni 'Uklia. Dr. ’VVidlin quotes 
uuinerons Arahic authorities wdiose oviilonce further sU'eiigtlieiis the aiamnptioit of 
eoniieetion Itetween the two tribe® whom it is my object to identify: tile anther of 
nl 'Ihiar uorrohoHitiH: the author of a I Jre3dliku4-Ab(?dr in saying that tlie Iteni 
'UkiMi are iaiuiivl to aeciire the roatl between Egypt and Medina^ and adrls/'In 
AfrJkiyali in the west thei*e are eoine t>f them os well ns in tlie neighbonriiucd of 
Terabhia" ^Trijioliji, The sfune iiuthots both znenrioii “tJ]e Itoniwlioae 
nlHxilh® are in Egyxd os being a braneb of the Beni ’Ukha son of Mrighrabeh.aou of 
rfiidhilni of tho Kahtdiiiyeh,” and Dr^lVidltn dlsd'quotes el ktulkasbcndi in support 
of ilio di’seettt of ilie Beni ftoin Giiilimm the Kshpini. 

A won! imiHt be sitid liero us to this tiudhEun:—ho and Tjiklmi are aidd by 
Abti-UFidd to have Ijoeu tbuHi^nH of 'Adi son of son of 'AImJ Sluuius Sabi aoii 
of Ysifihlnih wni of Ya^arib son of Kuhtiiu tire brother of Fdligh. Now Kiiligh is of 
the ancestorq[ the prophet Ibnihfiu aud ihrougli him of Itiind’il and thus of 
all ibe Must'nrib'i Amba mduditig ’Adntin and the Prophet himsidf. Kiihuin, on the 
other hitud. is known as the aucwior of the true ’*^Vmb el 'v\Tibn.^* I'lie&e latter 
lived at timt in Seiuiiorn Amhia but at srune very early jawtml many of their trilars 
(nolohly Toy) migrated nortJ^ to the porta round dobol Shomer, wiiero they mixed 
willi the Ncjed trib^, and to a great extouL became uomada. In the time of tbe 
Pnipin^t Islam TCcejved no support from the Kaateni jirovincea for the reasott that 
they well' under KTiblAiHto douiinJitioii^ and fijr 0 like reason the greater part of 
Tuy WON Hilly convecteiJ to Islam from Christianity hr the swonl of Khdlid ihn 
Wsdid. 

Tlie l\ahl 4 init<-sof Sontli .'Vrahia haven luige ainouiit of African bliKxi tn their 
veins from Jiiti'irDiarriage wulh Abyssiiiians, Galla^ and other trilics on ilic Afiicau 
maijilujid; luid probably the ourly Kiihtduitt»t wdiOv as wo saw, displaced the 
Mnst^nrilKi Arahr* lu tbe mirtb bad oveii more. 

The Ikuii 'Dkba tlieu mav nniuhiv lie said to U* dcfiL'eiidaiita of the KahOiiibe 
Arabs whomtijie iiurtb and iN'came fiiaed with the imputi'Mn.u'artbo 
sUX'k I, iieraoiiificd hy Jsind'H) wbii, in their turn, no doubt ulieady coiitiiinedi 
a plenteous Icaveu of Kurds, (.’opts;Turcomans, IlKcuieiaiis, Armeniane, etc,, in tlieir 
ranks. At what time the Beni 'Tkha crossed into Egypt, and how Uiiig they hav^ 
taken to rcacb their present Immo is diflkuit to uiy. Sinoe they have lEiEiiutaiiied 
[heir luunc iiitimt it sc«uh prolialdo Lliat they imtnigrutiHi togother umlrroue of the 
various i Sovernota of Kgyqit after A.n. (HU;: and it is poiseible that the truth hidden 
iu tbe le.'cud of descent from 'Uklta ibn ^Auiir (or Tdair) is that ho cumo to Egypt 
aceoinjiiuiied, os the custom waa, by a motley Itnst of Ar^ilis, chidly of hk own kin, 
and that theee Amlis took the name of AuJiUi (or Beni) 'Ukhti. llarumJ {e. 1520) calls 
the Aubid ’Ukha a bmicli of Beni lleldkmid estimates their military forces at 11,500 
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#ni*n in Alf^ria. They were previously mentioned hy Leo African us («. 1495-1553) 
under the name lliicbeii as a branch of the same trilie and as being in the pay of 
Uie King of Tunis, ” a rude and wilde people and in very deade estranged from all 
humanitie/' 

So much for the Auldd TJI^ba. 

Again, among the sections of tlie Kababisli enumerated above, two familiar 
Arabian names will be noticed, viz., Guhayna and 'Ataw'io. 

rq^ards the farmer, there is no doubt of their identity w’ith the great 
and ancient Arabian tribe of Gulmynu. These Guhayna are also lyulip'niites, being 
a section of Koda’n. 

Dr. Wallin again quotes Ibn Ayiisas saying ** To Tebiik are osaigneil Uie tril)es 
•of Lakhm Guhayna Oudhani and other Bedouins.** 

Ibn cl Athir, author of el Ktimii, mentions the some (act, and Abu-LFicU 
AntHalnwieaf) speaks of ** the great tribe of Guliayiiu from which arc 
descended many other clams," and who live in llie Hegja, 

They are still a largo tribe in the Hogiiz mountains, and Burtiui hlentitied them 
w'ith that tribe of Hctaym held iu such disrespect by the liedouins, and tlte Beni 
Kelb: h says tliat they e.xtend from the plains north of Yanbu* (which were 
granted them by the I^rophet in G24) into the Sinaitic peninsula, and are a noble 
race and good fighters. 

Mr. C. M. Doughty also mentions them among the " strong ^free iriljes** near 
Teiiiut, and speaks of a village about forty miles east of Kheyliar where inter¬ 
marriage with Guhayna and Heteyro had made the villagers lighter in ooloiir of 
late yearH, 

Giiliayim were well repreaentetl among the trilies which Hooked into £g}*pt, 
•Mnee we Hud *^el Guhani ** frequently athxcd to the names of ofllcials in Kg.vpl 
under the KJialifate; and Mukrizi, early in the fifteenth century, mentions among 
the fdx most numerous and potent tribes of Upper Eg>'pt ** Guhayna and Beni 
Kelb." Guliayim are mentioned by £1 Nuayri with the Fezura as taking {urt in 
the ex^iedition of 647; by Ibn Sa’fd as l»eing settled in great tiumltere l>etween Syeuo 
and .Abyssinia; by Makrki as established at Maiifahit and Assidt and os being the 
must numerous and |s>werful of the Aralis in the Sa'fcL 

It will lie remcmlK5red too tliat it was Guhayna and Bubfa who iu869 invaded 
the Biju country and settled among that people. Great numliera of them, I 
lielieve, arc still living east of tlie Nile, and many of those Imve immigrated witliin 
the lust few years. Others are to be found in Boniu and Ddrftir. As a matter of 
fact the liamur, Diir J;^iimid, Kaliabiub, and other tribes iu Northern Kordofdn, all 
claim descent from a certain *Alxlulhi el Guhani of the tiilte of Guhayna No 
one con aay wIhi lie was or when lie lived, hut ingenious fakis imively duregairiiiig 
<or rather not knowdng) the Kahlinite origin of Guliayiia, {lersist in attributing to 
it a ilcsceul from *Admin tlio Isuid'ilitio ancestor of tlie Prophet. In this case, by 
a curious but natural reversal of opinions, the Kahtunite origin is not considered of 
suflicieut nobility, and u connection with the Prophet is therefore invented to 
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enhance it. On precisely contrary lines .Vrab historians, reulizing the su^wrior 
])nrity of the K^hpinito hlooii, hut l»eing unwilling to admit that the Prophet's 
ant^try was from a less pure stock, presented Isnia'il with a fictitious wife of the 
noble Kahf/ujite cliildren of Gurhuin uml ignored the Jewish version (followed 
flaewhen* alraoat nlavisfily) that Isinji’fl was given u wife from the land of Eg)^)t. 

It is noticeable that the Gulmyna (and one other section of whom mention 
will i»e made later) alone of the Kaliiihish brand their camels on the left side; and 
this is undoubtedly iKxause they were until the lost century entirely separate from 
the rest of the E^alKibish, who invariably brand on the right side. 

Of the numerous aubtrilies of Gutinvmi, the I^o^iwiin with their sections are 
the only one now represented with the Kabjibish.* 

With regard to tim 'Atawia (w., lUni ’A^) I do not know of any direct 
evidence that they are connected with the Beni *Atia of Arabia, but it seems very 
probable, since Beni Apa have long Iteeii a great tribe and are fte(|uently 
mentioned togoUier with GQhaynaan<l the other triiies whose names recur again and 
again among or alongside of tlie Xalxibish. 

Palgrave computed their numbers in Jebel Shomer at about 6,000, and says 
they and Hath infest the pilgrim road to Me<ltna. 

Mr. r)oughty mentions them also as subject to the Amir of Hayil and living 
with Guhayna near Tcima and on the western borders of the Hayil dominions. 
Dr. Wallin too found 'Atia in tlie plains of al Hisma oast of Miiweilah. and they 
rlaime<I large territories round Tebuk (where Guhayna also lived, it may 
remembered, in the times of the Arab historians). 

The *Atawia in Kordofun are always counted as closely relate*! to the Kawahla, 
one of the largest tribes in the Sudan. Of the latter, who claim descent from 
ZuUyribn el ’Awiim ol Korayshi (tlie famous butcher cousin-german of the Prophet) 
the greater part were subject to the KabAbish until the outbreak of the Mahdia. 

It may be noted that the Kababish 'Atawia have kinsfolk of the some name 
among the RizaykAt Arabs of Ddrfdr. Tlicse Rizaykat are Bakkara and of the 
same descent as the majority of the Kordofdn Bakkam. It may be a mere 
coincidence that the Konlofiin Bakkara unanimously name as their ounmun 
ancestor *Aria, whom, if pressetl, they somewhat |>erfunclorily connect with the 
ine\itahle 'AMuIla el Guliani; but in the course of years and in their movementa 
from North Africa through the Western Kingdoms, they have forgotten all details 
of their history and origin, and merely remember a few names. 

Perhaps it would lie fanta.stic for no other reason than this to assume tliat 
they are connected witli the Arabian Beni *Atiu: it is just possible, however, that ’ 
the Beni'Ap’a. after entering Eg>T)t. divided their forces, some going 01 /west 
thn»iigh Tripoli and finally moving south UIl they became Bakkara in Kordofan 
and DArfdr, and others sUying awhile in Egypt and gradually drifting up the 
Kile till they joined the eunglomeraUun of tribes tliat is now called KabAWsh. 

• Since this wm written the Ukawiin have croneed to the eiuit bank of the Nile with > view 
to rejoiniug thc.filuha/na there. 
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Tho Beni 'Atfa, like the Fezdra, joined the invasion of North Africa bj tlie Beni 
HeUl, l>eing at tliat time counted a branch of the great Holala tribe of Alhbcg. 
Ibn Khahiiin says they resiiled in the province of Constantine but became 
enfeebled and few in naml)en. In spite of this, however, we have tlio authority of 
\L Carette that in the middle of tho last century there were some 3,000 of tltem 
in Constantine among the Arab and Berber tribes and 500 or so in the Sahara. 

iVnother well-known Arabian tribe that has most probably contributed 
largely to the formation of the Kalxlbiah is Fez:lra 

Feriira are mentioned by Aba-l>Fkid as being among the descendants of tliat 
Dhubiyan (of the Isma'ilitic tribe of Kays 'AyIan) who though in reality son of 
Baghidh of tlie tribe of Giiatafun is quoted in the nvsboM of tlie present as son of 
'Abdulla el Guliani and therefore ancestor of so many tribes of KunlofdiL It was 
in A.n. G27 that Ferdni, Gulmyna, and other triltca marched against Medina, and 
gave continuouB trouble to the Prophet till their final subjugation. They mixed 
extensively with Uie Kahtunites and colonized the eastern coast of Arabia when 
driven from Ncjed. 

Now Lite Fezdra were in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries one of the 
licst known tribes in Northern Kordofiln, os travellers liave tcstifieil, and in fact 
the name seems to have been loosely applied to any camel-owning tribes. Tlie 
Beni Genir, who liave long been neighbours of the Kabdbisli, say that ** Fezdra " is 
the name by which they were commonly known; and in the map appended to 
Sheikh el Tuuisi's account of his travels in Darfur*at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the Beni Gerdr ore included in a group called Beni Fezdra. 
Mentions of the Fezdra ore by no means lacking in tho Arab writers :—from £I 
Nuayri we know that some of tliem took part in tlie expedition of 'Abdulla 
11)11 Sood westwards from Fgypt in a.d. 647. Ibn Khalddu tells us that a 
number of them were with the Beni Huldl in their great invasion of the eleventh 
century ; and IdHsi (<*. 1154) speaks of the territories of old llolemais as inhabited 
by Zendta and Fezdra whom be calls Berber tribes anibiscd. Ibii Sa'id and 
MaVrizi mention a colony of them near Barca from the tliirtoenth century till the 
fifteenth. In 1853 there were still some of them in the province of Coii.staotine 
according to M. Carette Uie Algerian explorer. 

There is still a section of Howdwir called Fezdrab, and no doubt there are 
other remnants of them scattered among other trilics. 

Other sections of tho Kalxihiah are again of varied origin. The earliest 
recruits to the ranks of the original community are said to liave been the Kuwdhla 
and the Auldil 'Oil Not long afterwords Uie Serdgdb, Qowal, and Ndrab, 
unwilling to relinquish the nomad life and settle permanenUy on the river, sought 
safety in numbers and attached themselves to the Aulid 'Ukba, Ruwd^ and 
Aulad ‘On. 

Since the Niirdb are the ruling clan they will be dealt with first. 

By race tlie Nurib claim to be Eikibia, and in a nii&i first compiled in 
Doogola in A.D. 1738 and recopied with additions in 1836, a careful ’stinutioo is 
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drawn between three different persons of the name of Rikub, viz.:—(1) Rikib of 
the Bern Ka ab; (2) Rikub, sou of Sulpln son of Shatir (the brother of Aizar 
ancestor of the Fczftra) son of DhnbiyAn, son of our old friend 'Abdulla el Guhani; 
(3) Rikab, son of GhulAmulla (a shen'h descended from Husayu). Number (2), 
wlio was also the maternal grandfather of Number (3) is regarded in the nitba 
as tlie ancestor of the Rikdbfa of Upijer Egypt, and ’Abd el Nebi son of Numlw 
(3) was tlie father of Shokura, who again is calletl ancestor of the “ Niirdb who live 
at el 'Afiit in Dongolo, some of whom joined the Kababish and multiplied with 
them abd became nomads.” This may Ije made clearer by a table thus:_ 


(Uiuayn) 


— Shatir. 

— Snl(in. 
Rfllib. 

Ghul&mulla = daughter. 

I 

Bik4b. 

•Abd J Nebt 


'Abdulla cl Ctuluuii. 
Dhuiijin. 


Afzar. 


Ill some nxAas a mythical Kabah—f* ancestor of the Kabubfsh "—is worked in 
as son of Afzar or as a nephew or a son of I>hubiy4n. 

We may then assume that the Kabdbfeh (even if they diil not at that time 
possess the name) after reaching Dongola in their southward movement, were 
joined by some Rikulda calling themselves Ndrdb. 

[It may be noted Iiero that this aflixing •ab to denote a patronymic is not so 
usim! among any of the Kordofan tribes or secUons which have not come from the 
north-east; it is unknown among the Bakkdm proper,] 

Were it known whether the Niirdb at once assumed the chieftainship of the 
trilHj or not, it would be comparatively easy to fix roughly the date of their 
adhesion, since the jiresent Shaykh *Ali Wolad cl T6m. nephew of the loyal $Alih 
Bey Faijlulla, represents the ninth generation from Kurhun. This Kurbdn was of 
the RilmyHAt section and the first of that family to hold Uie chieftainship. Before 
his dearii ho surrendered it to his sister's son Kerddim (of Uio Nurdb) from* whom 
it lias since been handed down from father to son. 

Another veij laije end scattered section of the KahdMsh is the Scriigdb. 
Tlie Keniiim of KonloHn, who ate Arabs of what U compnratively speaking very 
pure deaceiit from the noble Kenina of Arabia, of whom Koraysh themselves were 
but an offshoot, say that their tribal faki traces his descent to 'Al»d el MutalUb 
Uirougb a certain Idris Serdg wbo lived fifteen generations ago—about * n 
1300. TIiU Idria Serdg the Keniua declare to bo the ancestor not only of Uie 
Sonigia (one of the main diviaiona of the Kendoa in Konlofdn) but of the Scrdgdb 
who are incoriwrated with the Kabdbish: oddiUonal proof of this is otforded by 
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the fact that the Senignh in the Dervish revolt split away from the Nurtlb and 
joined the Kcn:ina with whom they claime<l kinship. Tliis is the more worthy of 
note since the Kendna are better informed than is usual as to their post history ; 
and the fact of the identity of the ancestor of the Serdgdb Kahdbfsh (or their 
nucleus at any rate) with Idns Senlg, if eetabliahed, gi\^ us some idea of the 
time and circumstances of the migration of theeo particular Arabs to Africa. It 
is said that the father of Serdg was Maiimir ibn el Seyyid-.Alimed Zubbad el Hahr 
and that on his fathers death he quarrelleii with his brothers at Mecca, where he 
resided, and was turned out and fled to Egypt and received the nickname of “ el 
Hardiin.'* From Egypt he went to the Smlan, w'here he married two wives, one 
from the Gamu'ia (a tribe of Ga'aliin descent) and one from the Mahass, and had 
six sons from whom are descended the sections of the Kendna in the Sudan. 

Tliis Serdg lived, acconiing to the nisha, flfteon generations ago and eighteen 
generations after 'Abd el Mutallib: this total of thirty-throe genomtions. if the 
generation be reckoned at the allowance of forty years, gives a total of 1320— 1 >., 
approximaUdy the number of years that have passed since the time of 'Abd cl 
Mutallib. The Kendna nisl^ therefore is not necessarily so incro<Hblo as the 
majority of tliose produced by other tril>es. So, if it be allowed that the Kendna 
Serdgia and the Knbdhish Serdgah are identical in origin, it may l)e supposeil that 
some Kendna emigrated from Arabia into Egjrpt about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century and pushed their way up the river as far as Dongola, and there 
temporarily settled and intermarried, and later split into various sections, of 
whom a |iart went south with their kinsmen and a port eventually attached 
themselves to the Kubdbfsli. In fact they probably had many ties of kinship with 
some sections of the Kahubish already, since the Kendna are of Nejedean origin, 
and have long lieen settled on the east coast of Arabia omong the Kahtdnilo 
tril^es and Fezdra. It is by no means suggcstetl that there were no Kendna to 
speak of in Africa before the fourteenth century, for we have the authority of 
Mu^rizi among others to the contrary. 

To take another section of the KahabishTlie *Awnida are so called because 
their founder's name was ‘Aid. This ’Aid was a famous foki on the Blue Nile or 
one of its tributaries, and it is related of liim that some unbelieving ** Turks " 
doubting his powers asked for a sign. He promptly declared he would do anything 
that was suggested. The Turks said, '• Draw milk from the air:** 'Aid did so. The 
still incretlulous Turks then demanded blootl from the air; this also was 
miracidously performetl. The Turks, not yet convinced, said tliat they would not 
believe in ’Aid’s powers until he brought the dead to life. Aid at onco took a 
swonl, cut off the heads of seven of the hystanders, and then gathering up Llie 
beads off the ground replaced them on the necks of their owners, who had suffered 
no harm at all from iIhj jierfcjnnance and showetl no signs of doing so in the future. 
Tlie Turks were perforce convinced at last and 'Aid was deservedly known thence¬ 
forward as 'Aitl el Ruiis CAid of the Heads). 

An investigation of the names and origins of the subsections of these Awdida 
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however clearly shows that all of them arc not of the same race. Tlicy arc 
divided first into two divisions: 'Awdida Beyyid and *Awdida Zurmlc Tlicsc 
distinctions of colonr refer not to the men of the tribe but to their camels. The 
Zurrulc^ when tliey joined the tribe, brought with them a very <lark brot^ of camel, 
and received tlwir nickname in consequence. The fact, mentioned by Mr. C. M. 
Doughty, tlmt these dark camels are peculiar to tlie sonthem and middle tribes of 
Arabia, such os Barb, Metayr, and Ataybun may possibly afford a clue to the 
origin of the 'Awaida Zurruk. 

Tlie Reyyid include some BUlulriin of Bija origin from the Kostern desert, 
and some of the Auldd Kanz mentioned above as living rouml Asswln.* A third 
division is for the sake of euphony called ** Aduiililb "; the name is written, however, 
*' AdMmib,' and the presumption is tliat its bearera are of Fung or Hameg origin, 
siiioe tlie name Adbin was conmion in those tribca Tlie name was held by the 
most powerful of the Sbufkia tribes in Burckluirdt's time. The Fung, who for 
centuries ruled SennAr and most probably Southern Kordofan, are thought to liavc 
been a blond of blacks (allied perhaps by race to the Shilluks) with AraU; but it 
would lie beyond the scope of this paper to pursue the matter further. 

Some approximate idea can bo gained ns to the dale of tlie coalition of the 
section calletl 'Awaida with the Kalnibish from the fact tliat 'Aid is said to liave 
been the father of that GhulumuUa whom we liave met before os the fuiher of 
Bikdb, ancestor of the liikabia; and from the present day to Bikab is generally 
reckoned eleven generations—fz., 300 to 400 years. 

Living among the Kabdbish also is a small of&hoot of another famous tribe— 
viz., the Auldd Sulaynidn. These AuUd Sulaymiin had originally settled between 
the great Syrtos and FezzAn, but owing to dissensions with the ruler of Trijmli they 
migrated in large numbers to Egjqit About 1811 they returned to Fezzan but 
were almost annihilated four years later. When they lia<l sufficiently recoveretl 
their strength they began moving southwards upon Boigu and Kaiicm and again 
Iwcame the terror of the country*. However, in 18o0 they hod so seriously 
provoked the Tuareg Berbers that the Utter nttackotl them in force and almost 
annihilated them for the second time. Afti-r this they npisireutly remained in 
Bornu and recoupcil their energies unUI they were again sufficiently strong to 
terrorize every tribe with whom they came iuto contact Some of them are said 
to liave been employed as mercenaries by the "Turks’* in the nineteenth 
oentnry. 

Another of tlie KnUlbuh BecU'uni which U clearly .lintinguinhod from ifie real 
of the tribe ia the Bcnlra. Tlicac peoi.lc are (Ja’aliin, who luivc joined Uic 
KahAlnah ooropoiatiTOly recently and become aubject to them: a aure indication of 
thia ia the fact tliat they, like (Snliaynn. brand their eameU on tlie left aide. Any 
attempt at the discuaaion of the origin of the Ga’aliln, a tribe probably aa comploi 
in original formation aa the Kahdbfah. would lead to on ondoe prolUity. 

.. J 7^’ "* *•“ KaUU.1.1. .n.l ih. 
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It iiA now time to make some further mention of tlmae previous accounts of the 
origin of tlie Kabdbisb to which allusion was made earlier. 

The chief point for my purpose is that Mr. Parkyns in his article says, ** The 
Kabbahish ilatc their origin from the Howara, a tribe of Upper Egypt said to be of 
MiiglireWn extraction, and who fled from Tunis, being driven thenoe by Abou 
Zoyd-el-Hillaly.** Tliis tradition is reproduced by Petlierick and Sir C. W. 
Wilson on the authority of Mr. Parkyns. Now tlie Howira are mentioueil as a 
Berber tribe by all the Arab historians, and they recoimt their prolonged struggles 
with the invading Arabs. Thus, too, in A.U. 706 among the five noblest Berber 
tribes in Morocco, from whom the Arabs took hostages, were tlie Howiira. Since 
el Makrisf mentions that those Howdra who conquered and held Upper in 

Mamliik times were of Berlier origin there is no doubt that Mr. Parkyns informant 
was correct in saying that the llowiira were of Moghrabin (or M«jorish) extraction, 
but that they luul amalgamated with tlie Arabs and gradually wanilered farther 
aud farther south, retaining their Berber name, but calling themselves Arabs. 

The Howawir, at present in Dongola, though neiglibours of the Kabdbish, are 
now separate from them i but siuoe in Mr. Parkjms time the Howdwir (whom 
Sir C. W. Wilson, by the way, speaks of as lieing ‘"of pure Arab blood wore 
only counted a section of Kabdbisb, it seems most pruliablo that the tradition of 
the descout of the Kalwibish from the Howdra either originated from one of tliese 
Howdwir who was anxious to glorify his own people in the eyes of Mr, 1 arkyns, or 
at least referred exclusively to them. It is quite certain, at any rate, that any 
traditiQ which gives a ainglo origin to the w’hole of tho Kabdhish must ncccssaril) 
bo inmxjurate. It is tnie that the name of the Berber tribe and that of the trilie 
in Upper Egypt is siielt whereas the Dongola tribe at present spells its name 

(singular i ; but the ovideuco of identity is too strongly lwcke<l by 
proliability to Iw disn?gardod. IVesent day sjiclling. too, is frwiucntly inaccurate. 
Tile fact tliat Howdwfr is used as a plural nowadays insUnid of Howdra is quite 
unimixutant; indeed, a section of the Dongola Howdwir long settled in Kordofdn 

near el Obeid still use only the form Howdra. 

The mention of Abu Zayd el Heldli is of no weight, since with the Aralm of 
Kordofan almost any important event that ocjcurrcil in tho dim i«8t is in some way or 
other connccUxl with the names of this wholly or half-mythical and altogether extra- 
ordinarj* hero and his HelAla, in much the same way ns Mr. Doughty found most old 
rock pictures and stone circles aud middens in Arabia attributed to the Beni HeUl. 

Ill view of the fact that about A.n. 1051 the Fdtimids, os an utUmqit to 
reassert their waning power, sent the great trilie of Ueldl to bring Iwck Moizx, tho 
recalcitrant Berber Governor of Korlhern Africa to his allegiance, and that Helul 
after partly defeating Molzx occupietl Barka and Tripoli^, it seems likely that it 
was at this lime tlmt the Howdra began their southern movement under the 
pressure of Heidi. Some accounts of tho fabled exploits of Abu Zayd, and the 
romance of the Taghrfbdt may be found in Une Poole's and CuHomm of 

the d/cn/cm Egy^dians^ chapter 21. 
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By a comparison of the list of tlic sections of the Kabdhish as given nlmve and 
as given by Mr. Parkyns, one will not fail to |)erceivo other notable instances, 
besides that of the Ilowara, of tlic ever recurring changes to which the composition 
of a tribe is liable. Mr. Parkyns, for instance, includes among the Kabaibish not 
only Howara but el Ahamda {fjthamdy\ Kawiihla, Itabihin, and Sheniibla: each of 
tliose, like so many of Uio present sections, is by race virtually <listinct, and has 
now either rejoined the main body of its kinsmen from whom it hail split away to 
join the KaUibish, or has formwl itself into a separate tribe. Wo may note as 
regards one of Uie tribes mentioned above, viz., the Sheniibla. that Burckhanlt 
^eaks of ^sshenahdt as a predatory people to the south-east of Damascus, linng 
in the hills. 


A won! may be said here as to tlie meaning of the wonl Knhdbuh. (singular 
ATrtWdsAt). Tlio Kaluibish themselves if askal will often say they had an ancestor 
called Kabsh ; this person, as we noted, occasionally apfiears in ni^xis, generally as 
son of Afzar son of Dhubiyun son of ’Abdulla el OuhanL More frequently Kalish 
does not appear in the nUbas at all Ho has no doubt liecn simply invented as a 
convenient ancestral figure-head with a view to proving the racial unity of the 
trilie. Nothing furtlmr is ever related of him, nor is insistenoe laid upon his 
having ever existed. There is litUe doubt I think that (as Mr. Parkyns says) 
KabAhiih is simply derived from Kab»h, i>., “a male sheep*": the trilw was once 
perhaps a weak and poor community, and owned no great henls of camels as they 
do at present, and may have been given their name slightingly at first. Little 
imi>ortaiioe need be given to Mailer’s statement in his edition of Clnudiut 
Pioirmaam that the Gapoohi mentioned as living lieyoud Meroe are the present 
Kabdbiali. 


TJic nomencliiture of one or two Arabian tribea may be adduced perhaja aa 
supiJeinentniy oridence of lliia if auch bo needed; «.j., the name Afa'daa would 
Bcfm lo be derived on aimilnr linca from la/i’ac (gout*), and ‘Anon ia auggestive of 
'rtn;, another wonl for a goat. 

Enough lias now prolmbly been said to demonstrate that it is a highly 
coinplei conglomcraUon of component parts Uiat forma the tribe of Kabdbiah. and 
the fact was emphaaimi by the revolt of the Mahdi. The tribea that luul long 
been living together aa KabAbiah mostly remained firm and loyal with ?ilih Bey 
Fadlulla. Those later adventitioua reeniito who liad only attached tlmmscU^ for 
Uie aakc of protection and the advanUge accruing from a participation in the rights 
and privileges of the KabiUsh as a rule broke away and joined the revolU After 
its suppression, some of them, t. 3 ., Guluyna and Benira, returned to tlie ranks of 
the KaWbfah, and others, being strong enough to sbmd alone, remained 
permanently separate, tlie KawAhla and Slicmihla. 


an 


It may be objected, not unjustly pcrhofie, llmt the KahAhish ore ..at 
cxceptionaUy loosely connected community, and that to assume a like complexity 
of formation in the case of every other Irilie would be unfair. TliU may be so 1 
do not know, hut it U fairly certain that if dose examination he made into the 
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antecedents of the component parts of any other tribe, a complexity, similar at 

least in character, if not so , immediately recognuable by reason of its^. extent, will 

*1 

be found. 

After all, one must consider the question from a double point of view. In the^ 
first place, what now appear as wide divei^nees of race among the individuals of a 
single tribe, may not date from a period more than a few hundred years ago. 
and even so the divergent elements may be held to have sprtmg in bygone ages 
from one%nd the same original stock; imd in the second place, however far 
back one seek for such an original stock, when one has found what seems the object^ 
of one’s search, it will be found capable of further subdivision into elements of 
which the respective origins are shrouded in impenetrable darkness. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF MAN IN BRITAIN IN THE PLEISTOCENE AGE 
Tht Hwdaj Memorial Lecture for 1910. 


By W. Boyd 1»awwx«, MA.. Hon*. D.Sc., F.RS., Hon. l*rofe«sor of 
Geolog)’ in the Victoria Univeniily of Manchester. 

Inteoductort. 

It was with very uiixetl feelings tiuit I acc©pte«l tlie highest honour that the Royal 
Authropolfjgical Institute has to offer, of giving one of the Hiucley Memorial 
I^Hiturcs, and of following tlie eminent men who have precedeti me as lecturers. 
In my youUi, after leaving Oxfonl in the sixties, I fell under the intfuence of 
Huxley, sat at his feet os a junior colleague in Jenn)’n Street, anti left the 
Geological Suney tin his atlvice to lake up my life work in Manchester. While 
tloing pioneer work there in organising tlie museum, and the geological department 
in the Owens College, that lUtiumtcly grew into Uie Brut of the provincial 
universities, he was my guide, philoaoplier and friend, a nover>failmg refuge in 
times of stress ontl difficulty. In a wortl. his influence luis moulded m) life and 
work. On these grounds, therefore. I feel peculiar pleasure in giving this lecture. 
On the other hand. I fully recognise lliat U»e principal work of anthrojmlogy at the 
present Ume is in the direcUon of the accumulation of maleriaU for the use 
of the future master builder. The foundations of the science are practically now 
as they were left at Huxley’s death, and the building lias not yet risen far above 
Uio ground. The materials piled up in the hope of being used. good. bad. and 
indifferent, are vast in extent and are rapidly receiving athUtions from workers all 
over the worhL The time, however, has not yet arrivo<l to build. Tl» non-lieroic 
Uisk alone is loft of classifying tlie observed facts and of testing die value of 
hyiMithesea. In this lecture I projxwe to discuss the antiquity of man as revealed 
in the geological reconl. and of Uie conditions under which poheoUthic man arrived 

in Britain. 

TIu ClaaificalioH of tht Ttrtiarg Period baud on tht £wlulio» of the 

Higher Mammalia, 

Before we can clucaw any of the above queetiona it U ncoesaaiy to deBne tlie 
eabdiviaion. of the Tertiary period. The claaaification which 1 proposed in 18«0 

ww .... K 

VoL. XL. 
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8tiU holdM the field with but alight modifications. It is based on the appearance 
in orderly succession of the higher Eutheriau (Placental) mammals, that were then, 
as Professor Gaudry happily puts it, en pleine HvliUion, and on the grarltial 
approximation of the successive mammal-faunas to that now living in Europe. It 
applies equally to tlie Tertiary faunas of Africa, Asia, and tl»e Americas, and in 
Australia the same principle may be applied to the lower groups of Prototheria 
and Metatlieria. It is as follows:— 


Table of Bivition* of Tertiary Period. 


VI. The Historic Period in which the events are 
recorded in histor}*. 

V. Prehistoric Period in which domestic animals 
and cultivated fruits appear and man has 
multiplied exceedingly on the earth. 

IV. Pleistocene Perio<l in whicli living species of 
mammalia are m<ire abundant than the 
extinct. 

III. Pliocene I*eriod in which living 8})ecie8 of 
mammalia first ap{iear, and the extinct 
species are prejicuderant. 

IL Miocene Period in which all the species are 
extinct 

L Eocene Period in which there are no living 
genera. Tlie mammalia now on the earth 
arc represented by allied forms belonging 
to existing families and orders. 


Documents and events con¬ 
nected with them. 

Ages of Prehistoric Iron, 
Bronze, Xeolithic Ages. 

Palieolithic man, living sjiecies 
of Eutherion mammals 
almndant 

Living species of Eutherian 
mammals appear. 

Living genera a{q)ear. 

Living families and orders 
appear. 


I have omitted the Oligoccne division of the continental paheontologists, 
liccause it groups together two distinct and consecutive phases of mammalian 
evolution—the Anoplotherian of the Upper Eocene, and the Deinotherian of the 
Lower Miocene. 

The specialisation of the mammalia implied in the above table is repreaenteil 
in the following diagram, in which it will be ol^wrved that onlers, families, genera 
and species fall into the sliape of a genealogical tree, with its trunk hidden in the 
Secondary period, and its branches and twigs passing upwonla through all the stages 
to the present .iay-a tree of life, with the living Eutherian mammalia for its fruit 
and foliage. Were the extinct species taken into account it would be seen that 
they fiU in tlie intenals between the living forms and that they approximate to 
the Uving species in proportion as they approach nearer to the present day. 


in tKe Pleistocene Age. 
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TKKTIART rUUOD. 

Ko £ridence of Man »» Eocene, Mioee;ne, or Pliocene Periods. 

If this diagram, based upon the evolution of the mammalia, be used in our 
search for the first traces of man on the earth, it is obvious that we cannot expect 
to find the most highly organised of the m a mm a l ia in any portion of the geological 
record, where there are no other living mammalian species, or, in other words, in the 
two earlier stages of the Tertiary periotL In the Eocene there ere no living 
Eutherian genera, and in the Miocene no living Eutlrerian species. In tlie latter 
the Primates are only represented by the higher antliropoid apes—the Dryopithecus 
and others. We can only look for man in the Pliocene age, when the living forms 
come in, and only expect to find him in the Pleistocene, when the living Eutherian 
forms were dominant, and the face of natiu^ as a whole was almost as it is 
to-ilay. The general evidence as to this, os was pointed out in 1880,' is simidy 
overwhelming, and it still bolds the field, 

Tlie evidence that man was living in France in the Miocene age. Uised uikmi 
the flints tM)lleote<i by Bourgeois at Thenay, has long ago lieen rejected as worthless,* 
liecause it is nut certain that they really came from the Miocene strata of the 
district, and because some of them, now preser^'ed in the museum at St. Germains, 

* DawkioA* Eoaig Man M Britain^ 1880, Macmillan, pp. (16-87. 

• Ojp, cir., pp. 66-68. 
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bear plough nimka, and are obvioii&ly derived from the aurFaeei and bccautie others 
are probably the result of natural agenta without the inberTenlion of imio* Irlope 
recently it bus baen rejected l>otli by MM, Itonle and D^jhelette.^ 

A second nllcgc^l case of the discovery of worked flints by M. flames ui 1877 
in the upper Miocene strata of Puy Coumy, near AariLInc in» Cantal, is etjiinlly 
inconcluave. Here flakea, more or less chippet] at the edges,mid other battered and 
chipped BpeeimenH, liave been taken by MM. G. and A. Mortillet, Quatrefages. 
Caplton, Cliantre, and others to Iw of human workimnEiup. Here, again, the two 
abtjve-qnoted eminent anthurities, Mhl. Eouleand DiJehelette,’ point ouL tlmt they do 
not present any proof of hav-ing been fabricated by man. ’When wo consider that the 
mamnuilni found in the same rIfliHJflit are Deinotbere and Hipparion, it iaobvione tlmt 
there is no jilace for man in tide mamnml fauna. Rati man Ijeen living on tlio 
eartli in the Mitwene ago he would, like every one of the other living mammoliji 
of tlio period, tie represented by u form diflbring from mao in the same miuiner as 
the Beinothere dLflbrs from the existing elepliants and the tliree-uxHi Hipfuirion 
from the living luirsica It la itiuredible that man alone of all the mammalia living 
at the time in Emope should not have either become extbiet, or elianged into Eome 
oilier form in the long lapse of ages separating the Miocene jiciiml from the present 
thiy, during which nmny of the Miriccne genera, and oil ihe species, have become 
extinct. Tliose who ijelievo m the doctrine of evolution will sec the full weight of 
thiB argnnicot a^iiist the jireseiice of man in tlie Miocene fauna, not only of 
Europe, but of the whole world. If evolution be true, tlicre is no place in nature 
for man iinlil the Plioocnc age, wbon the living ajiecies first appear. 

All these considerations luive, however, been ignored by the emineni Pel gin n 
geiflogist, 11 Kutot,> who bolds that nmn is proved not only to be of .Miocene but of 
the earlier ill^elined Oligpcreiie age, on account of the presence of " eoliths''or 
broken and chipped fUut in the depoait of Boiieellca, in the volley of tho Ourthe, 
In ctmiiwg to this fionoluBioii he haa assumed, in common with many others in this 
country anil on the Contmont, that eoliiha could not liave lieen made without, tlie 
intervention of lunn. We will therefore teet the value of this assuiupiion. 


Tht! Vatae 0 / thf Bvitlenea a/^ Bdiitha'* 

The name eolith,* covers chipiied and lo-oken flints assumed to be artificial, 
or, if uaturiil, to have been used by mam Originally it eoverod rmlv the collection 
of rude implements made by Professor Pre^st wieb.‘ and Mr Harrison from the high 
level nluys, sands and gravels of Iglithaiii in Kent, that are to a huge eilcnt 
derived from the day with flints, forming a mantle of auh&trial tiihrU over a lai-P 

I D&hdetn., U PrfAwrw-W. Ifloe, r 1£| rf «« 

* Unit. Sec, ft'tet. Belff.f Jtjt, xxi, 1 D 07 , ^ ^ 

« lH£k3, /VtW. tJteL xiii, ic id; jyjiB, Cunningtom QmrL Jiec, 

Uitid. 

' ^uort. Jeurn, tfeot. Sec-i 161^1. 
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port of southern England. Id many cases Uie clay has been washed away by tho 
rain and fitreams, tlie sands and gravels being feft behind, itt jjlaUiamc and lernujes 
at vm-ioua levels alwivo the pi-esent stream. 

The plaleaii in qiioetioti U 3ume tiOO feet above the sea, and from it iiuuictous 
l>al^litbio impletneats of the qrdiiiaiy riverwlrift (Acbeulion) tyiw li4ive Uh-'U 
obtdneti, aa well as tlif ruder eoliths ligured by rteatwich,' in 1S91. Since 
that time llie range of tlic eoliths has Iteeu exteudmi to other deposits, niainly 
gravels, in \Tirious parts of Britain and Ireland—sometimes in aisajointion with the 
above welhkiiown tyi«5, variona from the plioooiio strata of Lenlmm, 

through the pknsloceno and gkcial deposits dowTi to tlie shingle on tlie present 
shore line. The chief axp<jtienl of the Eolithic cult, as il may called, on the 
Coutimml, M. hutot, has found eoliths <A^er a large pt^rtiou of Belgium, Liixeinhurg 
and Fmnoe, in various deiioeita raiigiug in the Oligoceue to the Neolithic stage id 
the R-ehistoric period. It is undoubtedly truji that uoUthH do occur in all these 
fitraU, but before they can be nsetl os evidence it is necessary to sliow that they 
Jiave been made by naan, and could not liave issn made by any other agency in 
nature. 

Ou this question tlie evidence brought before die Auiliropologiesl Lnstitule in 
1005, by Mr. Wai’i’eii,^ is absolutely conclueive^ The eoliths may I# grouped aa 

follows: _(a) llioso with battered surfaces formed by many impacts; (fc) with 

dafced surfaces formed by the imiMici of ahsrp blows; (c) with ebipped edges 
formed cither by impacts, nr by presaure on the edgea They can be formeil, HUd in 
all probability were formed, natundly in various ways, by uarthquakijs. by wave 
action, by torrents, rivers and Uoods, by the pressure of tho creep of the soil ever 
on the move from tlm higher to the lower grounds, by tho action of land slides, 
by the drag of ice and by the biukiiig of the gravel Lode, owing t.> the Bolutiou 
of tJjo recks below, by the carbocxic acid in the rainwater. It lias furtlier lieen 
proved by expcrimeiita, carried out in England by Mr. Warren, and in Emnce 
i>y MM. Cspitau and Bonlo.® that oven wdl-knowii pahcoUtliic types, such aa 
siJrapere ami re-U>iichod ilok&s, can bo formed accidentally by the pre^ure of 
the human foot, mid by die hurtling together of Uinta uj a com out mill. The 
researchi® of the Abb6 IL Brenih published in the current number of 

(ixi, pp.Uar^^S), complete Um case against the eoliths. He bos pruved 
that the eoliths in the gravel at the Wof tlie Tliames sand or lowest woono sUum 
of Belle Assise lOiae) have been formed natundly by tho pressure ^md movement 
(jfouellmt upon aiiotlier.reaulting in chips witli conohoidal fractures, bulbs of 

- Prwiwicli, iiuart. /ou™. Soc.. xri, p S4, U mav U Doti«d tUt tlie firwt two oat of 
tlie thre« Dlatm illuitretinj? thw pper roprewnt ooUtlyi, while io tlio third thuru uv qwcijn«4i8 
of the rive(-JrJft (A ilioaliaa) type found iii tlic Wioe plfltcou ijravel. 

* S. IlAMclwiine WcuTOit, « ihi tlie Origin of Echthic tlintii by ^Taland Onues. espwWIy by 
the FoiuidariDg of Drifts," Jt^vnu Ant^rop, vltf, p 3.17^ pJ. Al«o 1303, p lOO t 

lOOtf, p 3. . . , ^ 

* Ciipitiui. AW.** de ri-Uti* lOUU Hi, p IQR Book. -hXinguia d« 

Eoiiibe*,'' Anihrop^^igi*, 130.\ p £C3. 
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percussion,^ and secondary chipping, and sometimes in shapes indistinguisiiable from 
worked flints, scrapers, and other well-marked palaeolithic implements. Even 
M. Rutot failed to distinguish them, and assigned them to tiis ** strdptyen ** or age 
of transition from the “ eolithic ** to tlie palaeolithic period. Tliat they were formed 
within the mass of gravel, by natural causes, is proved by the fact that, in many 
cases, the chips and flakes rested almost in place on the blocks from which they 
had been broken. With all these facts before ns it is impoesible to admit eoliths 
are evidence of man’s liandiwork, not only in case* where tlie study of tho 
mammals renders difficult to believe that man could have been then on the eartli, 
but also in cases which do not present that biological difticulty. It is, of course, 
accepted by all students of the progress of mankind that tlie simpler instruments 
must have l)ecn employed by man before he learnt to make the more complex, 
and that the points and sharp edges of flints and other stones were used Ijefore 
the more elaborate tools. If, however, ruder forms can be the result of accidents 
of nature, as has lieen shown alwve, they are of no value as arclueological docu¬ 
ments throwing light upon the problem of the first appearance of man on the earth. 

As the evidence stands at present, and leaving eolithic flints out of account, 
the geological record is silent as to pliocene man. It is improbable that he li\nd 
in Europe at tliat remote period, since only very few of tho mammals of the 
period—the hippopotamus and the axis and rusa—are now living on the earth. 
It is, however, clear that the close approximation of some of the Pliocene to living 
species marks the dawn of tlie order of nature to which man belongs, and in which, 
in the Pleistocene age, he forms the central and most imposing figure. 

Wo may note, at this point in our enquiry, that there is no line of division 
between the Pliocene and Pleistocene sufficiently strongly marked to justify the 
classification usually adopted on Uie Continent, in which the Tertiary, or third, is 
mapped off from tlie Quaternary, or the fourth of the great life-peri<xls. The 
evolution of the higher mammalia in Europe has gone on from die Eocene to the 
present day, in n^tlar atul comparatively orderly succession, as noted in the 
diagram (Fig. 1), and the present pliaso of life (tho Historic) is merely the last of the 
long series which went Iwfore. We ore Uving in the Tertiary period. Wlien. 
therefore, JIM. Boule and Dechelettc agree in rejecting the evidence os to Tertiary 
man they mean the evidence as far down as the close of the Pliocene, or down to the 
end of that period in which 1 am unable to find evidence in the geological record 
of the presence of man on the earth. 


The Brecureor of Afan la Java ta Oit Pleistocene Atfc, 

We come now to the period in which the existing mammalia were dominant, 
and in which, therefore, man may be expected to a]»i«ar. The discoveiy' in an old 
river deposit at TrinU in Java of the remains described in 1894. by M. Dubois,* 

• Dubois. Pithecanthropus ereetus, eime JfenscAenaeniich* t^eherffan^s/orm A us Java ■ 4U>. 

1894. Landesdrukerei, Batavia. Verhamil, Bertin. OatlUeh. Anthrop. Ethn. et Crysschieht^ ItJOo! 
p 474. 
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revealed the presence of a form intermediate between the higher apes and man— 
the nth'fanthropuA considered by Sir Williaiu Turner, Professor 

Cunningham, Dr. Topinard and other emiuent anaw>misC8 to l^e the most ape-lits 
of mankind, and by Sir WUliam Rower, Dm* Mnr^di. Virebow.'Manouvrier and 
others etpially eminent tha most mnn-like of the apes. Looking at the iiimensions 
of the skull the brain appears to me too large to be clasdfied with the apes, and 
the erect poature implied by the femur; altJiough it is obviously dieeaued, is mi 
additional reason for consideriug ita possessor on the human side of the Ime 
dhiding man from the anthropoid apes. Whatever view be taken, there can be 
no doubt tlmt Dre. Garson and Keith are right in taking PUheeanthtopuB to be " a 
miss mg link/' Witli the attainment of the erect position, says Dr, Mimro in 
hisadilrefis to the Dritish .rtssociatiou. and the troiiBequonl ' ej^edal^tion of hifllimha 
into hands and feet, man entered on a new phase of eioatence, With the advantage 
of manipulated organs and a progressive brain he beeamB Htjino saptsiti, and 
gradually developed a caiisaty to umloratand and uLito the forces of Nature/' 

Tlie place of thia singular preouiBor of men in the geological rerard is 
indicated by the teiimiiis of the associated anuniai?. They censist of speeies now 
living ii. Lha oriental region, tapir, axis. Indian buffalo and rlunoceros andof extmot 
species, such as £fcphmd*‘fjod<}n. hexaprotodont hippopolamue, and a gigantic mania. 
This association of UWng with extinct species prove* the ogp to be pleistocene, and 
in rav opinion, formed after a study of the faunas of ihc NerUndda and the 
SevoMk Hills, to on early stage in tlmt period. Titbecanthropus appeare not only 
at the point in the geological record where he ought to appear, but m the tropical 
region, considered liy Dr, Falconer and Lord Avoburj’ to W been the probable 
birthplace of the human race. Ho marks the first great det^uture of man from the 
higlicr anthropoid apes, not only iu brain but in hand. 


Thr Arrind c/ Pairndiihic Man in £tirapf und Hi* aamjieatim p/ 

kis Ivipirmcnt^. 

W« niu«t no« w® on to tli« eoosWoralion of tho oooditiooB under wWch mou 
iiltueaiB in Eimipc. The i^lregUtliie imiilomonts found d.inng the lust ludt oenlt^ 
in the river depoeile u..d oevee eetublieh«l U.e foot of the ex.etcneo of u 
in the Heieh^toe period, iguomut of l^tteo', "uJ “‘f n. the pureult of u'dd 
uniunth by the dt^t *■ the tot eervuut of utun." uud belo.igms to » metnmuta 
fauuu of UvhiB *..a outloot form., ranging over tl.e whole of turopo eneept the 

ice^uvered region of Scandinavia, 

* JrMm;o Tuir-ddr«« to Lhc of th. British ^ 

Nottioghma ia -bow. , hat 

«v«h.tioa of nwJi, by ■ettmg , tiuit bia duac » madi to i™ tu^i. from 

Lbtcraction of tinuii on brt^ a»d «f bram on i, . value of inttodadiwr 

iho level of thi. beu-tM, if worthy of lU. altouti... of tto»e who d.nj ihr vahw of mtrodium^ 

bandictufitt into tbtf EleiiivntArj’ School*. 
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la France Llie discovcriee of Btmrgwia in Lbe riv^r defied ts vi Atniensand 
AbboTllCi otid tliobu iif and CluiEty in tbe cavu^s of *^uvergij.(j, have been 

followed up in Ejiuopc and ^forthern Afnna bj^ Yaiiuus ubBervetSiauil liave rcceiitl^ 
been cFourned by tdio revelation of tile uiarvelloiis fino^oes in tlie caves of 
Auvergne, nild of tUe Pyrenees by CartaiBisc, Breuil. and otbers. To tbem wo 
are indebted for i.he following elnsalGc^tion 

G* Magdalen ien 
5* Sulutn$en 
4, Aurignacicn 
3. Mousti^nen 
2. AcUeuUcii 


Epc^iue du Benue. 


Epoque d» ]lIiuiimi>uttL 
Epoque du Mammon th et 
de rHippo|H>tlUuUR. 
Hpoque de rHjppopotamns. 


L ChelB'en ... 

These divisiuus me based on the variation in the uui.Iemeuts, anti on the 
diUcraat groups of inanimalia fonnil along with them, and are taken to repiesent 
a elironological eotinenee. They are open to the nritieism that it ia not Ukcly timt 
tire pahnolithic banters in t!io same n^on at the same time used exactly the some 
implcmonta. At the present time there is a cotisidemble variation in the 
equipment of savage tribes belonging to the same group, aa, for example, in Africa’ 
some boing muoh hatter armed timu otiiere. Are tlie remains ot the ■...iM.niJ 
kilied in the chase, ami left behind in tlie refuse iieap, to Iw lookal oiion as 
throwing light un the relative numbers ot the wild aniumis living in the district, 
rather than as showing those which were more easily captured thuii tlie rest f 

.Use the diabronce in the luibitat of the mamtnuls has to be considered It 
has Wii shown l,y Cartailhoo and Breni!,» that while reindeer were abundant in 
^uthera France and the region of die Fj renees, slags, bison, and horses occupied tlie 
district of Santander mS,din, and are represented in the frescoes of the cave of 
Altairora, which they assign to the Solutreen and llagiialunieu times. It U in mv 
opinion safer to view ti.c above clmaitication aa nsefnl in marking local pliasc, of 
culture rothcr tlum as a definite system of chronological sequence* ,d general 
appUcurion over the whole fonmient. It duis not apply to Great hriSn, aa 
I pointed out m 1S80 in my work on J&Wy .ifou. u«re lUe 
Id miplementa representing sugc, 1, 2, S cconr togctl.er in intimate aasociaLn In 
both tlrenver deposit* and tlie oaverns. while tl,o ti.rre later, 4,5. U.are so miugleri 
icgetiier m the caverns tliut there can he no reaaoiiAhledoulit tlict they tadong to the 
same jariod ol oren^tion^ 11,e British pulmolitlde iinpleinents also fall' natnrallv into 
tw o groups, as riir Jolin Evan* allowed in 1872,‘ those cf d,e river-drift man and die 

JnHMwl on tlio AikU iluuJ* \n the atren at La /vt * ^ ^re 

ground o! Solmrt, and o, ll,. river drrpadl. Su Adieol 

" Oariiiiliiac and BnauiJ, La Ctwvrtw Jfrfljiwni, 41^^ lOOfl. 

* Jncifjij St<!fne ImpUtnnU^ Gntit ItntaiHf fcvo. 
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cave man, the Bwt being represenietl bj the diacoverioa made in fiuviatilo depoaita 
and by the lower horiaon in the cavema of Kent's Hole and of Cresw'ell Crags, and 
the second by the iip])er paUeolithic strata in the above-mentioned caves, and by 
Wookey Hole, near Wells, and othera The Hrst of tltese is immeaauralily older 
than the second, and preaijnls a stage in culture far lower than that of the second. 
We shall deal with them separately. It will, however, be necessary to review the 
pleistocene fauna of Britain Iwfore we can discuss cither one or the other. 


Tkf Early Pleistoecne Mammalia in Britain. 

The mammalia of the forest-bed of Norfolk and Suffolk' represent the earUest 
I'leistocene group in Britain. They consist of the following species 

Svi'vimlt from, tht Pliocene, Living Specie*} 

Hippo{K>tamu8, II. amphibius, L. 

SurriraU from the Pliocene, Extinct Specie*, 

(2) Sabre-toothed lion. Machairotius. 

Deer of Polignac, Cervu* polignacus. Bob. 

Deer of Etouaires. C. etueriarum, Cr. et Job, 

Sedgwick’s deer, Cerru* Salgunckii, Falc., Cervu* dieranios, Nesti, 
Etruscan rhinoceros, B. etruoeu*, Falc. 

Big-nosed rhinoceros, B. megarkinu*, ChristoL 
Southern elephant, Ele^tka* meridionalis, Nesti. 

(2) Slenoe horse, £(piu» ^enoni*, NestL 


Ecuyeomer*, Living Specie*. 


Musk shrew. Sorex movekatu*, Pallas- 

Shrew, Sorex rulyari*, L 

Common shrew, S rttlgari*, L- 

(2) Continental field vole, Arriculn arrali*. Griffith. 

Silierian vole. A. grcgalU, Desiu. 

Water vole, Arvieula amphiUu*, Desm. 

KchI field vole, A. ylartolus, Schreber. 

Field mouse, Mhs nlvatieu*. 

Hamstar, Criretu* ralgaru, Desiii. 


* D•wkiI^^ Quart, J0um, Uai. Soe., 1872. London, p, 417. This Iwt only repiwaU ihe 
H^rifmtrUl nuuumalla. TAr. CVment Iteid, Mem. Uedt, Surrey, Geology of tl^ Country around 
Cromer, 1882, p. 2, o-Mgiw lh« Fowat-bed lo “ the newrr PUocen*.- Thi. however. negiUred 
by the continental eridrnce «»to the Pliocroo mammulu, and it cannot bo malntainwl, if the 
living and oxUnct •pccieo in the liel be duly weighed. There ore no Pliocene etrau on the 

CViatiiieDt containing these mammalia. . . „ • « x* ^ ii. 

• On the authority of E. T. Newton. “ Vertebrata of the Foreat-bed Species of Norfolk 

and Suffolk/ Jfrmoire of Gtoloffieal Surrey of Engtand and Waite, »ro, 1882. I am alao 
indebted to Mr. Newton for the addition* to the Ibt made einoe that time. 
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Mole, Talpa Europcea, L. 

Squirrel, Seiurus vulgaris, L. 

Beaver, Castor fiber, L. 

(Jrijtzly bear ? Urtus ferox, Lew, et Clark. 

Wolf, Canie lupus, L, 

Fox, C. vulpes, L. 

(2) Spotted hjnena, ff. croeula {var. Spekea, Gold). 

Glutton, Gulo luseus, L. 

(2) Marten. Martes sUwdita, Nilsson. 

(2) Otter, Lntra vulgaris, EriL 
Wild boar, Sus serofa, L. 

Horse, Bquus eaballus, L, 

Stag, Gervus staph us. L. 

Roe deer, C, eapreolus, L. 

Urns, Bos primigenius, Boj. 

AVie-eomm, Extinct Species. 

Cuvier's beaver, T^ntkerium Cuvieri, Owen. 

Cave-bear, Clrsus spelaus, Goldf. 

Thick-antlered deer, Cervus rertieomis. Dawk. (= C. Belgrandt), 
Deer of the Carnutes, C. Cnrnutorum, Falc. 

Broad-fronted deer, C. lat^frons. Dawk. 

(2) Newton’s deer, C. rtchts. Newt. 

Irish elk f Mtgaceros hibemicus, Owen. 

(2) Savins gwt, Caprovis Savinii, Newton. 

Mammoth, Elrphas primigenius, Blum. 

Straight-tusked elephant. £. antitpxus, Falc. 


In the .bore Ust the most important fcotures are the incoming of 
hitherto unknown in Europe, both Uving nnd extinct, and their association with 
tlie wcU-known Phoceno species of France and Italy. Tlmy fumid the advanced 
giurd of the migration of the PleUtacene mammalia into Pliocene Europe and 
their arrival in Bntam marks the dawn of the Pleistocene age. We must also 

note Umt tim great majority of the Uving sjiecies are those now living in the 
temperate climates of Europe and Asia. 

Tlio strata in which these animats occur underUc the lamlder ctavs of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk cliffs, and are therefore older than the gUcial deposits of the 

distnet. The associated ffora indicates a teinperato climate gradually becoming 
colder. 

I am unable to accept the eoUthic evidence of Mr. Abbott.' that man was in 
Britain at this rime, liecause the chipped flints from the Cromer forekt-bed may be 
due to accident and nut to design. 

« 

* Satural Seiemee, x, 1887, pt 8a 
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The Mid-Pltisiccciie MamniaUa. 

The oext etago in the inyaaion of Britaio by the Pleifitoccne mflnuDilm is 
that pwseuted by the lower brick-earths of the Thames Valley in Kent and 
EsBei.' They are as follows:— 


Mid-Plfiirt^ene MAiuniJilii. 



Survivjib frum Early Pltirtocene—Livuig apeciw ^ II. 


Uot19« 

IJroa 

Koe »s. 

St^ 

Hip&0|XitaiQui 

Wild boar 
Fox 

Wolf ... 
Brown bear 
Bcavvr ... 
Water-mt 


...£jyitiw oxhAlv^ L. 

primigenittx, Boj. . 
<wpfW*Wi I- ' 
...C, rfafkAw, U ... ^ 

•rro/ti, Lt 
... Coaf# h. 

,„C^ L, 

ftrriOA^ L.... 

,.,Caiivr3h*r^ U - 

...alrwMM itmphihiu*^ 1*. 


SonriTiila from Early Pleiotocone—Extinct apecieo — 4 - 

St mifbt' tiiakedekpbant £Ip/iAfw J olc. 

MwiimoUi .»;r«*ui, Blum, - 

Iti«.iio«!rf rbiiw«rt* „.l£A«or«n(M;^rAi»Wyt%r« 4 oL 
IfMli elk... ... ...Jfojarmw Atfccniipiw, v*. 

New.eoiDeni^Livinj;r:S|ierics = 0. 


River-drift Man 
Miiflk aheep .. 
Biotm 

Orisrly bear 
Utter 

&Mttad byiuna .. 
Wild cat... 
lion 

Marmot... 

!ttan 


It. 

,.jOrihot TutflosAoitM* »'■ 

...JtJOM pritc^ .- , 

„Mrwits/w. Uw, and dark ... 
...Littm vttigariMf Eto. 

.../Wif rtifl*A I*. — 

/n>i !*.*» 

,Si>eTm0phHiit erytArv gtnotifaw, 

^alcT. 


New-rumen—Eatincl eiiecjc* — -< 

Wool IV rbinocerw .../^^ tithfrhjAv*, Cuv. ». ^ 

SmaU.Wd ,hi««r» iL Wa Jf^^bV 

Kaupy. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


late itage of the 


' Thebe ftiiviaiilr are ^ Prwtwicb ami others, to belong to a 

Pl.uJ^aTXt^Lu« they .« at a 1- l-h a« fi" “ iu 

.g.,md«iU.e«uia that the vall.y h» !«□ eut de*" m ,!«mL wp “ 

rail... .x««t.d b.tp« th. PlsWocen. age, -nd h« «a« 

ol l.«l Th. usit aUlptply fait, who it h wil'd, to Uu. F^t~bBj, and to tlin Pl»«» 
and Miocene deposits of Europe. See Early Jfoa in ^b*», p. I*!- 
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In this fauna most of the pliocene survivals in the forest-M deposit are 
absent, and the Etnu^n rhinoceros is represented by the leptorhine or small- 
nosed rhinoceros of Owen. The woolly rhinoceros, the camjjonion of the mammoth, 
in its wanderings from Northern Siberia over Middle Europe, appears in Britain 
for the first time. It may also be remarked that the \'alley of the Lower Thames 
is the only place upon record where the three above-named si^ecies of rhinoceros 
are found together. The southern elephant {Elrphas mtridioHalU) had either 
become extinct or had retreated southMuids, probably into Italy. TIh? Arctic 
mammalia are represented by the musk sheep, the most Arctic of all, but they 
were few in number. 

There is clear pn»of of tlie presence of man at this time in the discovery, by 
Mr. Flaxman Spurrell, of a well-marked camping ground at Crayford,' in wliich 
there was a large accumulation of the splinters formed in the making of 
implements of the ordinary river-drift type. The presence of tlie river-drift man 
in the valley of the Thames at tliis time, in association w'ith tlie same g^roup of 
mammalia, has since been conlinued by the discovery of a very large series, 
representing nearly all the river-drift types of implements, by Mr. and Mrs. Slopes, 
in Milton Street Pit, Swanscomlie, in the district between Crayford and Gravesend. 

It must further be remarked that these ancient fluviatile deposits are generally 
covered by a confused, and folded, stratum of old surface d^hrU (trail), which may 
be. as I have suggeate<l. the result of hard frosts and melting snows, that 
accelerated the creep of the soil downwards. It is probobly the miult of a severe 
climate, and it may be the e<}uivalent of one or utlier of the complicated glacial 
deiKHrita in the region north of the Thames. Professor Sollas, in his last address 
to the Geological Society, has given a section of similar order,* in which river-drift 
implementa occur in association with mammoth, horse, stag, urns, and reindeer, at 
Wolvcrcotc. in Oxfordshire, underneath a folded and contorted gravel, which he 
takes to ho the equivalent of the nearest layer of Uulder clay. In neither case, 
however, is the precise relation to the boulder clays clearly eatablialied. 

Wo shall deal later with the general quesUon of the relation of nuin to Uie 
glacial jieriod. 


T/u lair PUUtocent Mammalia, 

Tbo liut phwe in the iDv»«ion of Briuua l.y the pleietocene . n..nn..li. i, 
cliamcteraed by the arrival of Uio northern group, and more e.peoUlIv of the 
reindeer, found in abundance in oawciaUon with other grou|» in the river 
depoaiui and in the cavea. Man al». i» represented ly the river-drift and tlie 
ca\*e man. 


.K I. o a . -I I'O"! mat tnuu 

m.vMU .t different umea Thu eoUeetien „f ainu I. now in the Britid. lln«,nni. Nsiuri 
* ^art Joum. GtU, Soc^ xxxti, pi 544. 
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IaU> PlowtoMne Mninniali* iu Britoin. 


River 

Huaia.^ 


OMsiferoua 

carema. 


Ssmnb from EmIt »«« MW PIeUtocn. - Living ipevim - «. 

...//owa 9ltpi€M »«> ••• 

••• ft ♦’ *** *** 

. £qmtu cabaUut^ L.. 

...C4rv¥* BrotcHU iMwk- 

.C. fitprtolru^ Im . 

. V. tliipAfUf h. t... 

. Bot Boj. 

...Biton europiruM^ Qm. 

*. Oribot mtotcAaivtj Dest^ 

...i/ippopotaMHS ampkdbiMt, L. 

. Sum temfa^ L. . 

. FtlU caitu, U. •4* 

,,, ...Ft ftOi Im ••• ^ ••• 

]. Upvna crorjMtOy Zim. 

. Can** tupuM^ L. . 

. C.tfnlptt,^.... ... 

. Ltitra Lrxi. 

. PrtHM AraoM ... ••• 

. Cnu* inrox^ Lew. and Cl. ... 

.(/elo Intent^ L. . 

...AfvicoloL L. ••• 

...^ jfbartolHM. ^khreb. 

. tApuM timiiirntf L. ... 

...Ctuior fiber. L. . 

[[[ ...Mum musnUn^ L.. 

...Sorer m/tforiM, ... 


Rivervdrift man 
Cave man ... 

Horae. 

Brown'a (allow-fleer 

Bo« . 

Stag. 

Unia .« 

Biaon. 

Mtuk-abeep ... 
UippopoUmna 
Waa boar ... 
Wild at 

Lion. 

Spottad hjirna 

Wolf. 

Foa . 

Otter ... 

Brown boar ... 
ilriadjr bear ... 
Glutton 
Waier-vole ... 
Red fteld.vole 

Hare. 

Beaver^ 

Monae. 

Shrew. 

Man. 


Snrvirala from Early and Mid-Plcirt^M - Eitinct apeeiea - 7. 

...EUpiuu atdigum*. Falc. ... 
...B. primtgmiuM, hlutn. 
...HbtnoeeroM tic/iorkin tu. Cnr. 
...B. leptorkimuM. Ow. 
...ire^anTO# hibermicuM. Ow.... 
...J/ueiaircdu» latuUnr, Ow. 


Straight-tuaked elepluint 

Mammoth . 

Woolly rhinoceroa ... 
Small-noacd rhinoerro* 
Irieii elk 

Itfachairodna. 

Oave-bear ... 


...CmtM Goldf 


New forma—Living apeaea — 

Antelope aaiga . 

Reindeer . 

Arctic fox . 

Badger .. 

Stoat. 

Wcaael . 

Marten . 

CaiTer cat . 

Leopard . 

Lynx ... 

Short-tailed field-vole ••• 
Continental field-vole 

Ruaatan vole. 

Pouched marmot . 

Arctic lemming . 

Norwegian hnwing 


.A. Migfty Vtl . 

^Cerrut titranant. U 

.Cana lagopu*^ L. «. 

.MHet faxwa, ... 

..ifiMlafu cnatMou, L. 

.if. yetoriut. L. . 

,,Jf, mnrtee. L. . .. 

..Frlit rafrr. Oeani. ... 

,.F, pardn*. L. . 

VaJ^ Tern- . 

...Arrioola agrteti*, L. 

..«1. arra/t'a, L. ... — 

..A. Tottirtpe. Keya. u. Bl. ... , 

..Spermo^iluMerythrogenoiaMM^ rale. 
..AVedisa lofYHofaa, Peam. ... 

„ ServttpntMj Deem. 
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The northerD laammolk, a« xoav be Been bj the following table showing tlie range 
of the principal species in the river ilepoaita and caves, are so oloaelj assaeiabcd 
with those already in posseasian of the laD<1, that they were beyond a doubt living 
m the Banie district, at appro?ciinately the same time^ and formed part of tho some 
fauna. It b, however, not accepted by Frore^r Jamep Geikie and other eminent 
geolo^te, who relegate the northcra group to one or other of their glacial periods, 
and the warm and temperate groups to one of their interglacial ages, although the 
mixed character of tlie fauna wai» pointed out boiuo thirty years AVe vrill, 

therefore, reconsider the evidence in dctaiL so fur as it relates to the species 
aasociated with palnmlithie man. 


Lait Pkistooene MaTAVutlia associaifd v^th Mfin in Birrr Ikposite and. Cave;^L 
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TJu Latf Pki^tOKm 3fa7nfaaU associated vith Man in Britain. 

The mammalia are oa^sciated with haniaa implement iu tbe following 
localitiV, tlwt have been BeleetCfl onl of a verv large aeriea. 

The remaiuB of the mammalia in the alwve Iwt ore 50 cloaely intermingled 
that there is no ri>om for doubt that they wer« swept down by tho same aootb, and 
eaten by the wild beaftta inlialdOng the caves during the same senes of ecaaons— 
spring, summer, autumn, winter. In the hyrena dona, for eiample, wo find that 
the hyMfiJoa fe<1 on the hippt.pol*mua. iho leptorhino rhinoceros, and the straight- 
tusked elepluint, probably in the summer; and in the winter on the reindeer and 
the horse, and other animals of llte temperate group. 

llan is represented in the river (lepoaita by implemonte of the various types 
assigned in Fmuce to the groups found at Chelles. St Acheul, nnd the cave of 
Moustior. In this country these are «o oboely aseociated together, aa may be seen 
from Sir John Kvatia' groat work on Ancient Stone Implement, iliat there can bo 
no reafloimble doubt that they were mied hy tiie flame tribes at Urn same time. 
This concluidon is confirmed by the discoveries made by Mr, Worthington Smith' 
in the valbyB of the Lea and of tlie Tliaiaea. on camping grounds at C^ddington, 
Stoke Newington, and elsewhere. 

I Hum now to the evidence of the caves.’ In the above table the reiuains of 
river-drift man in the caves of Kenl’n Hole, near Torquay, Wookoy Hole, near 
Wells, of Pont Xewydd uml Ty Jfewydd. near Sl Asaph, and of CresawoU, leave 
no room for doubt that the animala htmted by man in those regiona belong to the 
oamo fauna as tluU of river dapodte, Tlie implomente from the cuto of Keut^s 
Hole fall into two distiuot aeriee, the upper containuig the remains of cave men ateng 
with die teeth and bones of the contemiNjmjy' wild anUnids, and the lower rasialy 
breccia wiOi die rough rivec-drift imploiueiite in ajssocktioii with Ixmea and teeth 
of bear and other aninmK Nearly all the eqiecjes idendfied by myself aitd 
Mr, W, A, Sanford were obtained from the upper borixom Hufortunotely we 
were unable to catalogue the vast oollectiou of remams. and therefore cannot give 
the relative numbers of tlie animals captured by man and of the hyamaa. This, 
however, 1 liuvc done in the group of caves explored by Mr, Mello and im-solf at 
€resaweil,» which had been used tia dona by hytenfla, and from time to time as 
olielters bv the podifolitiiio hunters, 

The numbers in the following tablo represent the distribution of the hones and 

1 Jfan Itie Priniroaf SaKt^t, 8n\ 18^4, IxmJtin. _ 

* Kent^i Hol« and WoobBV Hulid, Dawkimt' Cate 
Newydd cave, exploretl hjT Ptdf«*or Qttari. Jmm. xivm. p. 4tO. Th< Tjf 

Newydd cavet l>r, Hidm and Mr, Uavieo, Jqui^ £?«>?. ilu, p- 0, stui ihu; 

PrT>fa«or HogUf*, ib., siiv tind slv ; tba C. H. Fulkm Uv, p. ISL The «v« of Cm 
F fyumii Beunu, wid Ty Newydd form a nctfr^kTk of cave*, and arc fliouped togethur in 

tlic above table nDdi?r ibe bsid of TV NewvdA 

1 Mello, Qsak. Sar., 187S. p. ttTft ; M*llo and Dnwkimi, Jom 

,Sbc., lavs, P 240 : l(f77, p. 18"^! h 


RoUiu Hood. Church Hole, Mother Ctrumlv’e Piirlour. Pin Hole. 
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teeth of the variotis anixuals in the stratified deposits. I would call attention to the 
prcpomlerance of the reindeer and horse over the bisons and ori, and of the woolljr 
rhinooerue over the mammoth—and more particularly to the difference lietween the 
group of animals in the Pin Hole, Robin Hood, and Church Hole caves, us com|»ared 
witli tliat of Mother Grundy’s Parlour. Here the leptorhine rhinoceros and the 
liippojiotamus occur in the lower strata, in association with the horse, bear, fox, and 
hyaena. The alisenoe of implements in this horizon may explainetl by the fact 
that this hyrona den was not then u«e<l as a shelter by the river-drift man, whose tools 
occur in the upper stratum, while the absence of the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and 
reindeer may imply that there was a group of mammals in this district 
earlier tbnn tlial in which the al)ove species were so conspicuous. It must, 
liowever, be noted that elsewhere, os for example in the Vale of Clwyd, the 
same two species— tho hip{>opotamus and the leptorhine rhinoceros—wore coiitem- 
jiorary lioth with the reindeer and with the river-drift man. Tliey also occur in like 
association in the river deposits of Britain. In France they are taken by M. Boule 
and other eminent obser^-era to be interglacial, and to murk the earliest paheolithic 
stage, l)oth in tlje caverns and river dojiosits. In Britain they are associated 
with the implements of the river-drift men in mid and late Pleistocene deposils, 
and do not occur along with the implements of cave men. 

The mixture of 8|)ecie8 seen in the Crcsswell caves is presented by almost 
ever}' Pleistooene cave and river-drift tlejiorat in middle ami northern Eiu'ope, anil 
is the result of the Pleistocene immigrants coming in from different quarters, and 
ultimately occupying the huiuc area at approximately the same time, as I pointed 
out iu 1872, under climatical and geographical conditions totally different from those 
of the present ilay. 


The Miff ration of the. Pleistocene Mammalia into Europe. 

At the lieginning of the PleisUiceno age Britain formed port of the continent 
of EumiHJ, and the AtlanUc coost-Une, now simk 100 fathoms Udow the sea level, 
ninged far to the west of Ireland, as shown on the accomiianying map (Fig. 2^ 
Eurojie. too, was joined to northern Africa by the elevation of tlie Mediterranean 
area so as to make one bridge of land extending across ‘tlio Straits of Gibraltar, 
another linking Italy with northern Africa by way of Sicily and Malta, and 
converting the Greek Isles into ranges of hills stamling out from the plain that 
then ranged southwards ami eastwards to join the mountain plateau of Asia Minor, 
Tile Meililerrauean sea was divideil into two land-locke<l basins like the Black Sea. 
and Africa, north of the Sahara, was practically continuous with southern Europe. 
There was then no barrier to migration from south to north, from northern Africa 
to the nurlh of Scotland and the west of Ireland. Nor was there any border to 
ilie migratiim of animals into Euroi»e from northern and eastern Asia. We shall 
deal with them group by group. 


VoL. XU 
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ria 1 kAJ» or PLsmocjtHE Eniwpz dMowrso ins jiAjiqr op bortukrj asu BoirruEUt 

A^llfAL^ 

The double line r«prwnie the probable cnitlLod of ibtf Fteintorene Und 

The vertical btokvu Imea abow the Mmg« of the MUthrm umianiiOi*, and the hoiizoDlul ouw 
dial of the iiorthem fonus. 


Specie* vow re^rictrd to thr Tempej^t Zyiw, 

The mcomiug rieifliocerje ^i^ecies. now found only in the Tempmte aionea of 
Europe^ Aflin, and Atnerioa, conaiAt of animala of widely diffetent Imbita and mngo 
The more importani of them arc as follows— 


Musk shrew. 
Pika. 

PouoIickI maruiau 
Hare. 

Lynx, 

Wild cat. 

Wolf. 

Foi. 


MarU*!!. 

Ermine. 

SloaL 

Otter, 

Brow'n l>ear. 
Grizzly War. 
Badj^er, 
Horee. 


Bison. 

UruB. 

Saiga sntelotie, 
SLoc. 

Ifoe. 

Fallow deer. 
Wild boar. 


Tlio musk shrew, now living in tlie region of the Don and Volga, liaunted the 
rivers of Norfolk, and the pouched marmot hlWimted in Wiltshire and Somerset 

i Far full lilt, mt £arty Man £n p. 9i. 
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At the present time three species of pika, or tailless hare, mhabit Siberia. In 
tlte Pleistocene age the genus ranged as far to the ivcst as Gibraltar, and is 
represented in Britain by the cave pika of Briihani and Kent’s Hole. The Saiga 
antelope of the plains of the Volga and the Irtisch. south of latitude o5 . now 
ranging as far to the west as Poland, occur in the river .lepoaits of London and the 
caves of the Dordogne. The fallow deer, now only indigenous m the w^i 
temperate Mediterranean region, wandered as far north as Harwich, and is 
represented bv a variety (Cercua Brownx) found at Clacton. The bison, now living 
under Ibc pretection of Uie Tsar in Lithuania, and under feral conditions m the 
Ural, and Caucasus, ranged over the whole of Europe, and as far to the 
as Xorth Wales. The Imnes and teeth found in northern Silieria and EreliwhoIU 
Bov. and other localities in the northern regions of America, prove that in former 
times the henb. were conterminous with three that are now very near^ 
destreved by the hunters in Xorth America. The urns ami the liotw r«ng«l over 
the whole of PleUtocenc Europe. Among the incoming “"“''’7; 
ranged from Britain and Ireland «. far to the south-west as Gibraltar, ^ ^e 
present day both the brown and the grizzly l»ara inlmbit the raiiie .^ons in Xorth 
America, md therefore there U no reason for surjirise that they 
together in Pleist-siene Europe. The whole of this tem,*rato group.m my opinion, 
invaded Europe from weal-central Asia and Asm Minor. 

Ztiviny Specie* of iV OTthern ITobit. 

The second group of invmling forms Is presented by the following list of 
Arotio animals:— 

Musk sheep. 

Russian vole. 

Korwegian lemmmg. 

Arctic lemming. 

Alpine (= Irish. Scotch. AreUo)liare. 

At the present time the tour last named in the almve list Uve side by side in 

, . j Arotic fox the irlutton or wolvenne, and the reindeer 

cireumpoUr America, and the JtoUe fo 8 ^ ^ ^ 

range over the far north of .tVsin and E P®* u shores of the 

fre.il and subfossil remains from iU as the 

Arctic Sea through Siberia into turope. where t ranps as t« to im 
Alps and Pyrenres. and m. far to the west as Bath m Someraet 
ran^d over^iddlo Europe as far m. the «»me «.uthern hmitt. and as far to tl 

Mso note that four other animals, the snowy vole, the Alpine 
n J:: tl7ciroi..and the Ism^ueU.. ^ " 

the European mountains, then occupied the ^ 

Italy, the marmot ranging «i far enumerated above could 

only have ranged as far south m. the Al,» and Pyrenees, in the Pleist^ne age. 
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under conditions of life similar to those under which they live at the present time 
in a cold climate. 


The Living Speeies now found in JFarm Climalet. 

This conclusion has, however, to be reconciled with the evidence of the 
incoming animals now only to be found in the wanner regions of the earth. 


Porcupine. 

Lion. 

Leopard. 
African lynx. 
Gaffer cat. 


Spotted hj'sena. 
Striped li>'a3iA. 
African elephant. 
Hip)) 0 |x)tamu 8 . 


The jx>rcupinc of northern Africa and the Mediterranean region generally 
lived in the Pleistocene age as far to the north as Belgium. The leoi>ard. common 
to Africa and tlie i^anner regions of Asia, ranged through Burope as far north aa 
Somersetshire, and through the Iberian peninsula and France into Saxony. It 
was associated in its wanderings northwards with the caffer cat, now living 
throughout Africa, and with the lynx of the Mediterranean region. The lion, now 
li' ing only in the warm climates of Africa and southern Asia, followed its prev as 
far north os Yorkshire (Kirkdale) and as far to the north-east as Poland The 
spotted hy»na of Africa, south of the Sahara desert, then abounded in southern 
an»! middle Europe, and in Britain as far as the Vale of Pickering. It also 
inhabited the caves of Ireland, and ranged as far to the north-east as tlic Altai 
Motmtaina The striped hymna of Africa and the warmer regions of Asia rangwl 
over Pleistocene Eurojie as far as Provence, and the African elephant, now no 
longer met with north of the Saliara, passed northwards as far as Sicily, and into 
.SiAinas far as Mmlrid. The range of the whole group is represented by the 
vertical dotted lines in Fig. 2. 


The Incoming Bxiincl Speeiet, 

Tbo extinct upccics found niong with man in Britain may he divided into similar 
groups. The mammoth and the wooUy rhinooetos, found together in Uw froren 
(uarfnM of Xottlwm Siberia, and ranging over Europe, tlic former as far os tl» 
Mcditorrancan, and lire latter as for as the Alps and J^renees, are northen. 
Asiatic forms, while the Icptorhinc rhinoceros, the Irish elk, and the cave l«ar 
probably belong to the tempemte group. The megarhine rhin.Keroe. the only 
Miocene extinct .|>ecies associated with man in the mid-Pleistocene depoaiu of the 
tower Thames, is, like the test of the Pliocene species, of warm or warm temperate 
liabit, ranging from Italy through France to Xcirfolk and Suffolk. 

The Miad Fauna caused hg Climaiieal Change*. 

If, with aU these facte before us, we refer to the map. Fig. 2 it wUl be- 
seen that there wo three zones clearly defined in Europe :-<l) The northern, into 
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which DO southeni forms penotrated; (2) the middle, in which both northern and 
southern forms are intenuinglod, extending from tlw Britisli Isles to tlw bomera 
of tlie Alps and P>Tcnees; and (3) the southern, in which the northern forms ore 
conspicuous bv their absence. This distribution is obviously the result of cliniatical 
cliAuges bv which the nortliem animals were driven to their furthest limits to tlio 
south, and the southern aninuds were allowed to find their way to the north o^ er 
the whole of the area ranging from Yorkshire to the Alps and Pyrenees. On tlie 
great continent extending from the Soliora, northwards, to the Atlantic (see Fig. 2}, 
the climate was continental, and in the severe cold of winter tlie northern animals, 
reindeer and musk olieep, ranged southwards, and in the hot summers the southern 
group, hippopotami and the rest, m^rated northwarda over the some groimd. In each 
season the frontier between the two moved north and soutli, as it now does in Asia 
and North America. In these two coutinenta the debatable ground now is but a 
narrow zone, because the seasons have been on tlie average the same year after 
year. In Pleistocene Europe, Iteaides this seasonal change, there were great 
secular oecUlations of temperature marked by llio glacial deposits of the north, and 
by the repeated advance and retreat of the glaciers of the moimtain ebaius of 
middle Euroi^e. The frontier between the two was shifted northwards and 
soutliwards over the whole of the region occupied by the mixed fauna, not in one 
season, but iu a geolc^cal period of vast and unknown duration. 

Tlie luixture of the nortlieru and soutliern forms described above is explained 
by Dm.* James Geikie, CroU, Wallace, and others, by the presence of the 
northern during a glacial, and of the southern during an interglacial period—these 
periods being separated from one anotlier by icons, according to Dr. Croll, of 10 to 
12.000 years—and by the supiKioition tliat their remains have afterwards been 
mingled together. I am unable to find any evidence in support of this xaew. In the 


caves and in the river deiwats tliore is the clearest proof that Uie two inhabited 
the saiufe area at times, so closely approximate lliat they were eaten by tlie same packs 
of RiK>ttod hyanas, or swept down by the same succession of flootls. Tin? spottcii liyicna. 
which Dr. James Geikie considers to lie interglacial, preyed upon the reindeer, taken to 
be glacial in 28 out of 31 British caves tlrnl 1 liave tabulated. In all these tli« teeth- 
niarkeil bones and antlers leave no doubt Uiat the kiU was eaten at once, and not after 
Uie lapse of some thousands of years. When wo find a similar niLxture of northern 
and southern forms not only over the whole of Middle Emoiw, but also of .Siliena, 
llie therjry Uiat their occupation of a given area took place at times separaUHl from 
one another by long intervals, to say nothing of glacial periods, appears to me to 


be untenable.^ 



* Irt Slid edit., p. 

* Ctimatf a»H Tune, p S52. 

» Ltidoed, Dr. Jamw Uelkio (op P *23) give* hi* cjuo 


uid uutbun DuiniiMlU, wboM relic eo«r in the En(;lieh ™llej' 
he euie intergUci.1 perind-. period th.1 oonid Imre luted onijr n few 
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Tlicee groups Inv^aded Europe and nltimatol^ arriTed in Britain from diffen'nt 
areas^ ihe soulht>iTi firsts and the norLhem afterwords, but they undoubtedly ooeupied 
the same difstriets in the same series of eeaeona, in a elininte that wae gradually 
jiasifiug from temperate to gkoiol, and from glaoinl to temperoto, conditions. To- 
my mind tiie winter and Lite aummsr in Pleistocene Etirope was like that of 
Siberia and North America outside the Polar elrole, and os there waa no Arctic 
nightj there was no summer and winter like tliat of llie circumpolar regian& 

Tliis ie not the place to enter into the glacial controvei^y^ as to the 
iuterjjrGtation of the boulder clays, sand, and gravelfl that oc'Cnpy Northern Europe. 
It is Hufficieut for out purpOBC to accept the fact that they have been sooLininlntcd 
by melting ice, that at the period of maximum cold formed a groat sheet 
over the British Isles north of a line pacing Uirough Bristol and Ivaudon and 
extondiiig due eastwanls over the continent to the north of thfi continuation of 
that line through Germany into central Pusaia. Tlic squtbom margin of thk 
ice-sheet wnis (.'onLinually advancing or retreatiug ihiring the whole of tho 
Pleistocene ]>efiod+ ft began in iihe Pliocene age in the Scaiiiiinavian mountsiins, 
and wflfl repreaentod in Scotland by glacierg, oceuiding to Dr* dnmea Geikie, as Into 
as the Neolithic division of the prehistoric period. In the Alps it is rcproaerucil 
by four periods of glaciation, named by Poock and Briickner the guius, munilel* 
riBs, anil wurm, sepdiatod by three interglacial pprieds, and railing fronj the 
Pliocene to the present day* Under these cirouiUHtancea it is clear that the terms 
glaciid ajjd iniergliujiai and post-glaeial rekto to oiinuitical ctuiditiims m Europe 
tsjth Iffifure and after the Pleistocene age. For my [lart. in cLisaifTmg ihe l^'leisioceno 
loamipalia in Britain some fifty years ago, onaBiilerwl np u> tlmi tlruo by I'rofettsnr 
PIullJps and others pre-glacial, I useii tlte term post glndal in the Ecuse that the 
nuiuinhi in question, from their jtfjsilion in the tiver dejwsits, were later tlian the 
boulder clays of the (iistricto in wliiuli they occur in gmith-cABteni England. Eir 
the Bame group Dr, Jaiut^ Gidkie iibcb the term interglacial, Isicausc at that l.imo 
there were glaciers in ik-otkiid, although it would follow that, if this printipls Iks of 
general application, we are now living in an imerglacial pi-riod, bcoouse the glaeiet^ 
are still to be found on the mououdne of Europe. Dr. Ctoll evcjj goes rti> far Jirf to 
oasert that the carboniferous flora grew in an intergkdal r-eriwL All the terms am 
in hopele^t coufiwion, and in iny opinion ^ihould only b.i used l*< represent kital 
conditions. 

The migration of the tcinpcrato and northern gronpsof aijiiimls into Pleistoceno 
Europe was prolmbly due to tlie lowering of the icmjwmture m nf.rtljem Siberia, 
by which they were driven from their feeding grounds in Asia, and oomi>tdled to 
move into Eurojw at the end of the Pliocene i^riod, tlic tein|iemte coining in liret and 

* I ihore the of Boimejf in hi« vldo-w ta tie Britoh AWnti.ai *C 

m 10tO, w,tH reipinl ift thn ilnti*li hil» haring W rabmeretd b ™rt m outliiwil 
ly Sir Charli® LytU, in ises, m Mn &/ Man, ^ad I am Uhnblfl to ccrent the view of 

lh(, glK-inlu,t« thnt the marine rfwlU m high tev^li nu the Fveniiie {^\n, and on tlw 

tuLli of Ireknd. and Scolland Lav® pi„l,cd up by j-hiaiof- from the battom of thr- 

*ei to beighu uf murt ibin 1,000 f«i above ei«ti-lev«L 
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the northern afterwards; Uie former spreading ever the whole of Pleistocene 
Europe, and tl»e latter as far south as the Alps and IVrenees. Koth arrived in 
Britam before llie ice-sheet covered Ireland, and before the valleys of Lancashire 
and Yorksliire were filled with glacial gravels and boolder claya.^ The mammoth, 
horse, reindeer, and hyiena occur at Hessle,* near Hull, in pre-glacial deposits, and 
at Bielsbeck,* some few miles farther to the north, the reindeer and mammoth are 
associated with the Irish elk, urus, horse, wolf, Uon, the straight-tusked elephant 
and tlie leptorhine rhinocenw, under similar pro-glacial conditions. 

Tlie Bouthcni group of mammals too, migrating northwards from the warmer 
regions of the south, ranged over Southern and ^liddlo Europe, and tlie 
British Isles as for to the north as Kirkdale cave, Yorkshire, and as far to the 
west as Ireland in pro-glacial times, before the ice-sheet covered those regions. 
In proof of this I would mention the pre-glacial forest-bed of the eastern counties, 
the pre-glacial marine gravels of Sowerby,* near Bridlington, yielding the remains 
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IV, Botd 7’A<'-Imw/<?/ J/rtJi ij) BfitdLtn 


oi hTipiia and liippnpotaimis uloAg Bitli nuimrnolli, atniiglii-tiiiited eleplumt, liison 
and nriia, and rtio uutcj nf Ireland witli hvEOa, raamiaoth, and othera 


Tht Plate oj the Rieer-ilrifI Man tn (/«*« Mitjratmiii. 

Willi all thsas facta Wore iia ivo are able tajLtuuider the plane of man in 
ilieae migtatioiia. and to deal with hie range in the rieistocene age in relation to 
tlie manimathui grenpa We eholl tnhe the rivef'drift man firat. 

The river-drift iiuplcmenta in Britain ore foond in the river depoaita only 
of England, south and oast of a Une poaeiog tlireugb Devonshire (sw Eig. 3), the 
Bristol Cbniinel. and along the western side of the lower valley of the Severn, and 
striking to the north-east from the Severn through the midlands u> the line of the 
Humber and Flttmborough Head, in Vorkshiie. To the sonth-esst of Ulie line, os 
tiiny U- seen fraiu the geogtaphigal dam in Sit John Evuns’ Jarioi/ S™- 
/mpfeiaeaft, they are abnndann I am indebtcil to Mr. Eovnton for Uie most 
northern localit,- in wluoh they have l>een foond. at Hrnjtow.'near Bridlington as 
well aa for the figure (Fig. 4) of tl» implement Hurt entends tlmir range to the 
dislrlot north oi Urn HurnW. To the north and west of this line rivor-drifl 
naplemonlaoeoutin the eaves of Kent's Hole. A. of Fig..1. oud Iboso of Ciesswell, JS 
and C those of the disinet of Sl Asaph in Xorlb Waks, Throughout Olio area 
nver-dnft i..a.i foUowcd the seasonal migrations of the wild animals, 
nortliwai da and ™ilh»ur.h.. Tins is proved by the Uistrihntion of the implementa 
yde of the ^eensaud chert of Ihirael. and the lllaekdown Hills northwanls over 
the plains of -Somerset to llie Serern, aial into Orfordaliire and tsiyond To the 
norri. and west of Ihm hunting granod the iee. or it may ho the sea or glacial 

^nditmus ^eraUy fome,U harrier, prolmhly during the mid. and oerUunlv in 
the late, OiviBioiiii of the Plfiistoaeno age (Fig, ;t)s 

On the Continent the river-drift man is' priwct by hi, implement to have 
hunma orer tlie whole of hrmieo Sprin, and Italy (1% 5). His range is exieadod 
to the sou I and the cost h)- Uic discoveries made in 1875 in .Vlgeria hv Dr. Bleieher, 
and recently elsewhere by II. varicos implements fmmd in Egypt 

.Simvcy m hai e ranged orer nearly the whole ol U,e Indinn ,«rains.da. and ,o have 

"f ''"■'*»“---i«Ff«««»tsaad weaiams 

o W ll>» valley of the Serlraddn 

and to Madras IS a far cry I t nn^t. however, be „ote.l Umt the diseovery of 

e re. "T ? '*«* found in ass.Ltio„ 

with the renuunanf pleistocene mimml* ihai ^ 

* ImpluHicnu tnuro or Inti yf river-drift tT-to I'm.ns. iw-** * i 
"outb of the fmiu the fullii i>r the Afric* 

k 11 U» aub-ai^l gniT&li, ett^ hhJ havt tHA vet Wn 

pl^UUHKiif Ttie jisda-clitlu of .\ortli 1*“ 

AHicnci art priFved by tiipjr mHOciatififi 
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Hie impresaion left mi mr raiod t>v tliLs non them rangi: ot river-drift man i» 
that he 1ielong!i—just aa the onve hvivna and hijifopoUimiie belung—to the soutliem 
group* of maimnalLi, and diat he toUoued them from Uie smith over Eiiroiw as 
far to the north as the liritiab lelea (Fig. 5). He ivaa proliahly representetl by 
various tritica in variou* placea. iMJTeriiig from one uuothor Uke tiiose of Nortli 

America at the time of the Spanish eouiiuest, 

Tlie low type of man found in a cave at Neanderthal, lietwcen ElbcrfelJ and 
DiSsseldorf, is proved liy the discoveries in 1B88 in the oave of Spy to have ranged 
from the valley of the Bhine to the province of Noniur, and by the further 
discoverieu in 1907 in Che oavo of La Buffia do la Cliapclle-aiti-Sainta,* in C^rrere. 
as far to the soiilh-west as the valley of the Dordogne, and by the re-examination 
liv Dr. Keith of a akull found many years ago by Professor Rmjk to be repre^ntei 
in the eaves, of Gibraltar. It b delined by M. Bode as jKissessitig pitheco,, 
ciiaraeters, cnormonfl snpeitiliary riiiges. great prognathiain, by Uie occipital 
foramen being htrlher l^ek, and by the height index <S-25) being lower than m 
any existing race. Tliero is no chin. The skull is long, the cephalic index being 
7'5. Tile tribes poBacsniiig tliese cliarerlora iwobebly eiteniieii far Isyotid llio area 
mentioneii aliove, in the stage of the pleistocene ilcfinaii b) M, Bonie aa^ 
Mouatier stiHie of the mid-i4eisto«iie. It is probable, in the abaetice^ of direct 
evidanoa. that the rivor-drift man in Britain Iselongod to the same primitive rare. 

Tiio human remains described by Mr. E. T. Newton* from the mid-pbmiocene 
deposits of Galley Hill, near NortliUaet, do not in my opinion throw light on the 
questinn. They may be of later date, and tlie detomintion and eonduion gerieraliy 
of tiio akull lire rents suuh accurate maasurementa* being takan, m ore u ' - 

before the find can k iiseil as « dreumont in imthreiKilogy- “Th* “'”“^(' 1 , 

writes Mr. Newton . . - “are not such as will ,«nnit of anyvery dehn to 

ooncliisiona king drawn as to the precise race to which they 

Both Sir .iolm Evans and myself, in the debate on tho paper, eonstdated lha a^ of 

the remains to k unreruii.,. and im.ier tliese eireumstanees it m the ™ 

pnt the discovery to " a snspenso accoimt." I know of no liinaan remains m Britain 

that throw any light on tho physique of the nver-dnft man, 

it is obviL that a iiniform anno of culture, such as 1 * luesenteii l.y ^ 1 . riier- 
drift man, .hunt not naoeasariiy imply a unity el race, and it ,a very tmiike^ ha 
the tril«s huntog in the tropiiuil forests of Indm were the same a, Ihiwo that 

wits implement, li wcll-knoire Bed llldiso ty,* 10 bsre made b." tk .nreelom of Ik 

“^^mrrmlhsre greap^I drer^rift i.i.u 'Tu:. 

On revien^ing tho whttlt (luwrtion, ihe appwra tn m* X ^ 

d'tuskflCAlimil akm g with till! irtUthoffl JfTlPUp. 

' 1,'J ifiArofw/iffptr, IDOSf jidt, 

' £iire ,d Ud. tmgu.samn- asii dkariad edreriam hvs 

sre ce^d by Mr. Newton « doobtfoL Tbe .i.tb er * 

baauK tho Ungth and breadth on wliteh its accuracy dc|i.udi are doubifoL 

^ Op, cifYu, (K SI7. 
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followed the chase in Europe. It fa more probable that it is the outcouie of a 
piimitive stage of eavage hfe, from which mankind has emergefl, and which inav 
iwhaps be represented by the ijnplemente of ijaI,'eoUthic found throughout 
Africa, south of the Sahara deeett, and as yet not pwed to fje of paltEoIitldc age. 



rm. BainuKcTO!. (BontTo:i «m.}. 
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santt! life, usinj: the eiuiie iiu|i]eiueiits in hunting the eame animnls—reindeer, 
musk flheep, woolly rhinocerofl, ate.—over the whole of tlie pleietoceno continent, 
from VWkshire os for to the southas tlie I’yrenees, ami over Fmnce, 
fJermariy, tuad Switisevlaiid, as far to the east as Poland and MoraTiia*^ In other 
wonlfl, he occupied the region in Cental Europe which was that occupied by the 
northern group of aulmala The only exception to this generalisatioii is pietfented 
by the cave of Altamira^ near Santander, in the western continuation of the 
Pyrenees, where the food of the makers of the fresceea cwmaiated not of reinditer, 
but of veil deer amt bisons.* 

All thiw consideratians lead mo to group the cave man vrith the northern 
manmialia, leaving the (jiiestion of mce lo be i^tUed by future dwcoverioa, 
Unfortunately on ttua pejint the caves of Britain throw no light. Nor are we 
helped nmeh, in aolving this prehleni, by the caves of i'niiice+ Even if we allow 
that the hiiuiau remains in the cave of Cro ]^faguou belong to the “ Anrigriacean 
stjige of thfl Prench arelutologists, and are not an internient of later diitCT ami that 
consequently Uiera was a tribe in Auvergne of tall men (5 feet 11 iiichca) with 
long head, wcll^!evolopc^^ forehead, ami a ctiLn, it docs not follow tliat the same 
trilie inhabited the caivca of Britain or of Gettnany. We may, however, note tliat 
this tril)o is provetl by Dr. Yeruean and others to liave ranged over Southern 
France as far os the ca%m 3 of Moiiloue,^ and wliatevor opinion may be held aa to 
the antiquity of tlieir burinlH, lliere can Ijc ho doubt that the type of Maguoii 19 
imineasiirablr higher in the acale tliaii that of XeamlertliaL 


Thr JieltUioH of the Chiv Men to IJshtmo. 

If the im piemen l cl', weaifons. oml man nor of life of the tavo men are compared 
with lliose of living racca, there is only one tliat con claim to lie their representative, 
and iKHftiibly ihoir Huecesftor—the Eskimo, inhabiting at the present time a muTow 
strip of the Arctic littoral, from iireciiland as far ns Belming Sirmte. In andcut 
limes they inhabited alau the nonh-castcru angle of Asia, and esteiidml in 
Amerk^u far to the south of their prcueut Ihuita They liv^ hy Bshttig, fowUng, 
and huiiling, and use die implements of steiie, bone, antler, ami ivory that are 
prnr.tip. HU v identical with thuse tired by the uave man in tlie south of Fpiiice. 
This is true even to minute details- The stone lamp, for example, of llie Eskimo, 


■ Df. Mjirtitii KrlSi fUfitrUffe :wr Kfftntnii* dvr QumiUni^'t it* Stfllaim, ItKiS. 

» Mv ftr putting thw ducoverv Ui a uuitpsow iocoimt lire given in uijr work 

sre, 1674, p, 245> rf Tile PaljioUtJdc ngc h, liowevur, very gcucreU.y 
by iV,e lijudam of aolhrepolufiy on llie Confciiisiil, atnl lb&*kiill « looltwl npoti w n tyim of nicti. 

“ TJiq diKovori^. ninib- in IWU by tbo Princo «f hfoiinre m tbw of tmninldi 
llirowii n lb»Kt of Itgiiloa the ™vp dirfillt!fH in the diMriet of llnutwiw They proves aniring -itber 
ililnsa the exUmneo of m nogn-iJ m Eurepe, aad thni tlwiiuhcfft mliabiUnls of tbt dt^fct 
lituitcd the kipiJuuotaiuuB, nud tho rMnoccroH kptorhmiift of Oir«4i. ^ley 

urn now in couiw of piihliMlioii, und uinU this is coropleisd ihoy c»nnot I* t 

wiiE For imllius *ee Cenyrt^ /»L nFJniAnp, it Mitt, ifow®®, IJJOfl, pjx ll UltU. 
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'is represente<l by that found in the cave of Kostelik,' in Moravia, and by the 
smaller examples used to light up the frescoed caves of La Ikfoiitlie in (Central 
France, anil Altamira, near Santander, in Northern Spain, llie figures of the 
animals, either outlined or carv'ed, or {tainted, are also of the same order, and 
indicate that the art was the same. 

To the objection tlmt savage triltes living under similar citnilitions might 
independently invent the same implemente, and that therefore tlie identity of 
imj»lement8 does not necessarily imply a connection between the users of them, the 
answer may l>e made that tlmre are no |)e<j])Ies now on the earth that use the same 
srf of tools without having l)een at some time in touch with one another. The 
ruder ami simpler forms, such as fiakes, borers, and scrapers, probably arose out of 
tlie tm\ironment, but when a whole set agrees, intended for various uses, and some of 
them rising ahore the common wants of savage life, the argument as to connection 
ia, to my mind, of cousiilerable weighL 





Flo. 5 . aASQR or FALSCOLmne man. 

Itiv«r-ilrif( man. C =■ C^Vfuian. 

* Dr. KrlR, op, n’/., p. 4'i8. 
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The view that the etiliiire of the EUkiiun is derived from Uint of the eeve men 
ifi cQUBiderah-lv strcJigtliened by the range the aninuils hunted by the latter in 
Eurai>e over vaai regions in Xorthmi Sdd that Bapemtefi tlieni from the land uf tie 
£.4kiui(v Tlifi reindeer, lUo musk sheep, the majEuots, tlit? Arctie foies, the gnjiwe, 
and the snowy owK ^*y France, are still so used by 

the EaMuio, and the gronp of extinct animab hunted by the former in Europe b 
represiented hy fossil remain?* found throughout i lie region that divides the cave 
nutn of tlie Epjwr jHmulw from the Hskimo of Buhring Istrmta, Tlie ruammoth 
and the woolly rbim:)cero3 have been met with in vast numbers in the river 
dtiiosite and in the caves in Orntral and Southern Kusaia in Enrojje, and 
llLroughuUL Siberia^ 

In the caves of the Altai Mouiitaina^ the same two animiila are assoclate^l 
with the Irish elk, cave hyiena, brown Ijear, pouched marmot, btaver, Arctic hare, 
elk, stag, roe. bison, horse, and wild boar, and wc do not lose sight of this group 
of aiiimab even at Behnng Stniite. It b true that tlie wofdly rhinocertJ^ is not 
lonnd in North Amerka, but tlje group is represented hy the aniroab diiscovered 
by Captains Beechey and Kellett in the frozen graveb forming the cMs of 
EscbRchoItz liay, the elk, reindceiv th© bison, the horse, and the mmnmulli, Then, 
the western jiortion of ^\rctic Anmrica, tmw occupied by the Eskimo, Ijolonged to 
the flame zoological jaovtnoe as Korthem and Central Asia anti Europe, and thm'e 
were no Ijarrierj^ to prevent migration from tlie ono to the other. 

Nor ore we witlumt evidence^ that lakidithic num hunted the alfove group 
of aumialfi in SiWria. In 1892 M. Savenkov deccrihetl* a collection of im£demciit4 
found in the brick-earth of KraunoiarskH in the i-alby of the Yenisei, in 
association with llic following aniiiuila: Tnammoth, ivoolly rhinocems, horse, urus* 
bbon, reindeer, and elk. They nonfat of stone implements of the tj-pe found at 
Mumitier, mjide from fragments of the erratic blocks of tho district, and of vanoim 
artiolea nmiie of bone, reindeor-Hmtler and mammoth—ivorj'. M. Savenkov fl45aigna 
thb ancient camping ground to the end of the Pnbeolithio priod. nr in other worda 
to tlii> Hgo of Uie reindeer. It is olao proved hy ita potman to be ^st-glaeml, or 
after tho ice had retreatefl from tlmt portion of tho valloy of the 1 enisei. 

In all tht?3o facts I sec emnoktivB evidonce in favour of the view tliat tho 
cave men have handed do.™ Uieir culture to the hbkimo by means of the imt- 
glacial himters in Northern Asi^ I do not, however, think it proves an identity 
in race, na I thought in ISSOA It nmy liave lieen brought about by tlio c-ontoit 
of tribes of different race. On revHewiug the whole evidence, it seem^ to me, tliat 
the phvaicia relation of the cave men to the Eskimo is an open queation. which 
eauaot'te definitely answenxi till have more evidence than we now posses* of 
the paleolithic hunters of Siberia, as well as more evidence from the oaves of 
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Europe, As thtj caw etfinds titiwr the cave Jjuin Ijelonj^s to the northern group of 
mammalia, and probeihly iHuue into Eurojw with them from Asia and returueil vdlh 
them into Asia hI, ihe clcwte of tho Pleistooeae iteriod, I would further suggeat that 
the regions of Asia norlh wid west of the great mDiintain barrier, now the 
meeting plice oF temperate nud southern forms, naiy tiave been tlie urea in which 
the culture of the cave man wjis evolved from that of tlio river-ilrift man. 


Thi Chaittjf^ ftt tJn‘ Chsr of iJu- P/rirfftvn** Pcruitf. 

\V& muet now j^ass to tiie eonaideration of tlw obanges that took place at the close 
of the PleiflUicene period. On the Coiitinoiit genorallv there is no evidence of uny 
great geographical clumge, and the retreat of the glaciers to the higher regions iw 
the only cvideiioe aa to climate, Tite BritieJi area, up to that time f»art of tho 
Continent, liecame depressed beneath the watem of the sen* and aaaumed almost ite 
present insular shape, the North Sea and the Atlantic tilling the lower grounds 
and ultimately joining at tlie Straits of Tk»vor, and forming o iwirrier to the 
migration of tlie landonimaU from the Continent. The rlimate aW hecame insular* 
ami very much what it is tonlay. Coder these changed conditiona of life it h no 
wonder Unit many of Uie pltjwuxpene speciert became eitinut, and that moot of the 
northern and southern anjuuUs died out in Eritain* leaving Iwhind the present wild 
fauna, mainly uf tempoTute speeias. At this time wo loi^j sight of palieoliihic man* 
who disappears without leaving belimd any traces of his culture or equipment to 
hia neolithic sm;t:essor in tho rrehiatorie |ioriod* This ia proEahly duo to the greac 
length of tho interval Ijetwcen the Ploiatocone and Freliiatoric periodji iniplioil by 
the great geographical cUnjiatal and Jioological changes above mentioned, ft certainly 
haa not been hralgtifl over by any discoveriCB made in Britain.^ On tlte Cent men t. 
the zoological break, although, as might be expected from the fact that there waa no 
great geographical change* is not bo Btrougly marked, ia of tho samu genenU 
or\ler, and in my lielief only to lie explained by changes in the fauna spread over a 
yieriud sufficiently long to allow of the extinction* and disappearance from Euroj«, 
<it Uie characteristic pleistocctie sjiociea It is Boniothmg more than hhj- Jitm/j// lurunf. 
fir 1109 r€Co;tnaiS!taiu‘f.i, UH M- Diksheletto puts it, to be ffilcd lu by the " Ajilieii," a 
pboso of tranaition from the Plehitooene to the l*rehifltorie petirsL This phase de 
ImnsiHiHt ap|}eare lo mo to he based on very wealc evidenoe* anil to tcpresetit only 
a sequent^ of deposits ranging from the blest stage of the Pleistocene to tho 
Needithic age. The Hat horiMxma ©f atogfs antler, considered Coitailhac; and 

Boide to ptovts the trensition in the caves of BeiLhac* aqjl d'.-Val* are fouml in 
the ueuhthic Swiss pile dwellings, Wawyl, and elsewhere. The barley alsi> and the 
aUines of the cultivaled plum of the cave of Mas dMzil are neolithic in 

' Tor evklenM thii iw Jaurn, Asthrop, /wf., 161M, jx 24S 

* tVr fiirthur dDtaiU and rFfcreocc^ jut to theso inro ik« i»y nchlreea to the ani^iurua 
oeciinn of the Roy AreluBut Iii»titntr ; **Tlw Prewut Phiuo A Prebbtoric Arelwwilogy/ 
JlrcfutoL Jaun^ I>e«tnber* IBOT, 
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SOTUKrland, and can honlly l» lakcn to prove that Iwrlcy OeUfeand plum orcWt 
vreVB in the eomh of France in pre-ncoUihio Bmea. In l»lh these caves I can 
onlT raooEniso two .Ustinct civiliaaaons, the newer or ueoliOiic, ciiara!tense,l by 
the'presence of domestie animals and cultivated plants, and the older or that o 
the cave men. the hunter of ttm rein.leer. t an. nnahle to see any agns of 
transition between the two. nor am 1 aware of any other discorer.es tlrat thraw 
ligltt on the qnestion in any part of the world. The neolilhie was ondoubtedly 
eralved from tl» pateolithio civilisation in sonic quarter of the world, hut 
there is no evidence that this took place in Euroiw. or that tltt presen 
European pwoples are the lineal descentUnts of those wtm ever Ent'o^ >« 

the PleistiLne age. There is mnple time in Ura vaatness of the mtorval l«twee. 
the Pleistoeenc and Prehistoric periods for the npi^arance «.d d.8ap|«ara«co of 
tuaay aucceftsivo of tuankiiul. 


Conduaion. 

In conclusion. I would a.ld a few words on the andquity of man-^ Iwniug 
quesdenfor the last sixty yeare. U h. to be measined hy the 
Lets the clranges in rniimal life and the advance cf man m cnltore It c^cl 
be raemmied in years, breausc there are no chronometers m ...dire that « 
smaU a unit of time. Wegetn. help as to a date .n terais cf ^ ‘ 

general idea of the great length of time, from the study of the ercstou of tto land 
Ir the deposit of ^e..t in Ukes, in river Ws. .m.l .a the sM. or from tho 
uLLTretreot of glmdera Ootoide histo^; there is a ^ 

eve..ts following one -nottor in .hm onler mid w.th varymg mten^ 
winch we do not know. These we are tempted to b»k upon vmy much ui U.e 

u'lj ™t n loftv mountain peak views the scene below, ran^ after 

isntue wa\'UB a child on a lofty mountaw . j -TVTw<...niif!v 

ranne forest river, and maisb succeeding one another, and apporenilj close 
3cl d^oih they are really wide apart. It » .HUicnlt to grasp the true 
perapretlve. S,s»king'lor myself. Um more minutely I exmnme 
Skoriduce ainw laan appeared on the earth, tl« mote profountUy am I unpre««^ 
with the vw.tnsss of hi. anthiuity. and with the futility of m.y attempt to compute 


it in teriDB of years* 
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AN INVESTIGATION AS TO THE MOST ACCURATE METHOD OF 
ESTIMATING THE CITRIC CAPACm^ OF THE LFV^ING HEAD, 
TOGETHER WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE RELATIVE THICK¬ 
NESS OF THE CRANIAI, INTEGUMENTS. 

By John H. Avderson, M.B., Ch.B. (Melb.). 
biTRODUCnON. 

The eetimation of the cranial cubic capacity is a problem which has long 
iiitereatod anthropologiata, and at a time when more accurate methoda are being 
brought to bear on all craniological work, no excuse nee<i be oflTered for again 
re-opening an interesting chapter in anthropometry. The dissecting room of an 
Anatomical Department afiTords certain facilities for the study of the question 
wliich are not available elsewhere. In such a place crania can be measured with the 
integuments tn ntu, the cubic capacity estimated from such measurements, and at 
a later date tlio actual capacity accurately determined by wlmt may be called the 
displacement method, and thus an interesting and instructive comparison results. 

Objects of the IsvESTKiATiox. 

The main object of this research is not to produce any new formula for the 
estimation of cubic capacity in the living, but Ui test the accuracy of existing 
formula, and to compare them not only one with another, but also with the actnal 
cubic capacity as detcnainwl by the displacement method. Tliroughout tliis pajar, 
estimated cubic cajiacity refers to the calculations obtained from the use of the 
formula selected, and nclual cubic capacity is the result obtained by ilisplacemenU 
It is hojad by this comparison to be able to sUte which is the best formula for the 
estimation of the cubic capacity of a living heart Such a research lias on added 
value in the hands of the advocate of no special formula, for when presenting one’s 
own methorl a bias (unconscious though it bo) must l»e present, whicli may 
matetially affect the results. 

A seconrl and subsidiary object of the research is the estimation of the 
allowance to be mode for the presence of int^fumenta 

Material Employcu. 

The forty subjects used in this investigation were ilcrived from the Metro¬ 
politan Hospitals and Benevolent Asylums of tlie city of Melbourne. Their ages 
ranged from 31 to 91 years, with an average of 09 years. To the type of subject 
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usal a possible objection Hiay be raisetl, iaasTnuch as BlaJceiuan. Lee and Pearson 
(1) liavo laid it down that “ tbe geiiem! hospital population beloi>(p snthtopo- 
meLrically to a class intorniediato between the class from which criminals are 
dmwD and the lower middle ebsees"; and again, in the same commimieatiou, '■ the 
liospital popnlatioii aljonld not bo used te drawing inferences, as to the type of tiie 
surrounding general population, without extremo care." Be this as it may, Ihesa 
remarks apply most closely w the weight of brain and its relation to physital 
ebaraotoriBtics with which this paper does not proiwso to deal. Tlio question of 
age way also he commented on in passing, for Gladstone (2) romarks tluit " a 
Bcneible alteration of the scale occurs in old i^, which is ptchahiy due to an 
atrophy of tbe hair folUdes following the loss of hair." I'roeeeding, tbiswntor 
conciudes that “ the diminution in length of the prineipd diamelers attntintable 
to atrophy, uttenibnt on old age, amounts, if a mean of both seses be taken, to 
■29 mm. in height, -81 mm, in length, and -885 in transverse diameter,” but in any 
case most of tliese factors ore so small as to be negligible. 


Mt^istTKEMEfTS Recorded. 
Tbo measureinent* re<y>rcled vrern as foIloK^a t—- 


1, MAximuxa length. (M.L.) 

2a MaxiiiiiiJn hreiulth. (MvB.) 

Z. Airriculo-bregmatic height. (AJI.) 
4 Maximiuu horhsoiital cireuDiference. 
5* Nasio-inial tac. 

6. Tmnsverae arc. 



breadth -were pleasured id aeconlauce 


acueticus extern us, hut its auporlor boriler. 


S . 1. KKtVHI IfH nilt tllB tlTeSeilt 
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111 » tine perpondicttlar to the aimcukr aik." Tliig may lie the " H." of Lee (6). 
However, Duckworth (3), after giving the definition of auricular height nuoteil 
aliove, g«9 on to speak of Lee's (6) aurieular height ae if it were the diameter 
dosonhed m hie definition. Beddoe (8) also writea „ if iho hei-hte of 
Pelletter and Die were Uentical. Either the point oaeaped their notice or else 
they liad infonnation which the present writer lias not lieen able to find. So it is 
imposrible to say exactly what Lee's - height " is, hut if it is not measured to the 
uiegma, an injustice has been dene her. a very swell one cerlainlv, in using her 
fomiala md not her exact weasurcraejits. 

The WMimum horisotilal cireuwferenco and the nasio-inial arc reuuire no 
oiplanation, whilst the transveree arc is dcscriiied hy Beddoo (8), as “running ftom 

S fir ““ ™ “ “'>• ““ 

FoHHt7i_« Uni.mKti ron tite BiriMATiox of ms Cnntc Capacitt. 

For the eatimntion of the ctihic capaeity from the foregoing measuremeiits 
three foniiulie were eelected to form the basis of the investigaXu 

Bedd« (^11!**“’" “-I I'T 

fM .U- IO) X (xUB >-lO>x 
2020(MiUcfl>. im <hWleaJ, ' 

(2) Lee^s {fi) fonnula Jfo. 14 

Mates we. = -OtBSS-x fl-ll) (b-11) (h_n)+4060l 
Females C.C. = OOtWOO x(l -1J) (b-lj) 

The figures after the Last decimal point in each of these two feimuhe were 
as they could noE alter the result materialiy. 


(3) Beddoe'e (S> mctliod: 

Ciremnfer 

+ -3 per cent for every unit of K.L over SO, 


^ t Circumference x.t^Wmial a re x j Transveree a re. 


niese three formula were chosen aa heing west applieahlo to the livino h™d 
tor, a. Beddoe (3) remarks, Do and Palletior's use of “the car height instead of tte 
hasio-brcgiiiatic would give a better foundation for caloulatins. f„;, r1,„ |- • ■ 

CoMPAUieoN or rmt I!ni,AT.VK .D^A.VTAoes op DuMuntAi. Axn CiRcuxPEnExrrAt. 

Mujsu&eaiksts. 

Having r^rded on the undissected hearl the weenuremenu renulred for the 

then removed frl 

the trunk, the integunienls mid earn oaiefnUy diaeected off, and the wcasnreweets 
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again recorded npon tlie skull itself. During the hitter part of this procedure the 
positions of tlie breguia and inion wore accurately located upon tlio skull, and their 
precise positions, as thus define<l, compared witli their positions as estimated prior 
to the removal of the inlcguiuents. 

The bregma coincided very accurately with its estimated position, but with 
the inion, a very differeul state of afToirs falls to be recorded. 

Gladstone (2) writes: ** In many individuals the external occipital pro¬ 
tuberance, even when the muscles of tlie neck are thoroughly relaxed, is difficult to 
localise ... so that in some subjects it is impossible to determine its exact 
position.** 

Lewenz and Pearson (9) also state “ on the living head there is often doubt, 
and usually gravest doubt, as to where the inion should be located.** They quote 
figures to 5up|K)rt tlieir assertion. 

Schwalbe (11) also writes at great length in a similar strain. 

My own experience, gained during the progress of the present research, and 
working both with integuments i« situ and with the skull itself, upholds the 
opinion of previous investigators as to the very real difficulty of accurately 
locating the position of the inion in the living subject. In 10 cases, or 25 per 
cent., the iniou with the integuments insUu was incorrectly locatetl, notwitlistonding 
that in every instance a most careful search was made before coming to a 
decision. 

The inion w'as held to be incorrectly located if the nasio-ininl arc, as measured 
on the skull, was greater tluin the measurement reconled with the integimieuts tn 
tcitu. In six other cases, or 15 per cent., the difTerence between these two measure¬ 
ments was less than 10 mm., an<l a study of the thickness of the cranial tissues at 
once shows that there is here great doubt as to the correct localisation of the inion. 
It thus follows that in no less than 40 per cent, the inion. notwithstanding every 
care, was incorrectly located. This fact, therefore, constitutes a grave objection to 
the employment of any circumferential mcasnrement on the living subject, wliich 
makes use of the inion as a fixed {X)int. 

Another complication in the use of circumferential measurements for the 
estimation of cubic capacity is tlie probable presence of luiir, a fact to wliich 
Lewenz and Pearson (9) also draw attention. 

In the present investigation but few opportunities were ofibrcil for studying 
this question; however, the evidence obtained from five of my cases shows that its 
presence has a decided effect on circumfetential measurements, whereas on 
diametral measurements this is so snuill as to be negligible. The sex of the 
subject naturally influeuces tliis question ver}' considerably, but the method 
employed by Beck (10) to overcome the difficulty, ingenious though it be, does not 
apfiear practicable. Apart from tlio two objections just raised to the employment 
of circumferential nieasureiuents for tlio estimation of cubic capacity, it is clear that 
such methods have not commanded tlie confidence of all investigators, as is shown 
by the iact that Lee (6) concludes, ** as far os the present investigations go, clrcum- 
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fercntial measiiremcntfi do not poasQSs gniut advantaged” over the dianiotral 
measoremcnts, Boaa, q^noted bj Leo (6),. on the contTaTjj cornea to the concliiaion 
that " circimiferences are the moat available raeans of judging Grunial die.” 

Tlie present work supports the Pcorson-Lewena-Ijee school and coiicluaivcly 
demonstrates the disadvaDtages of circimifeTendal measurements. 

The fact that in 40 per cenL of tho cases ejminiDed» . the itiion, with the 
integmiients in sifi/, was wrongly located^ and that by a practised ouatomlst,. 
seems quite aulheient to condemn all methoda which employ it. 

Mkthop of BinXKiitSESf: the Actoal Chaxial Ccbic Capactit bv tjje 

Df£i'LACEMES‘T MjnUOO. 

The opening of the skull Jind tiie determination of the cubic capacity by the 
displacement method were next proceeded with^ and in connection therewith three 
questions at once present themselves for discussion :— 

1. Tlifl method of opening the skulL 

2. The measuring material to be uaed. 

S- The mode of employing such luatcrial 

1. The drat two akuUa were opened by the usual post-mortem method employed 
in removal of the brain. After removal of the oianial contents, which were 
preservwl for future meaich, the calvaria woa replaced and held in position hv 
Itandnges. Tlie measuring tnatermi was introduced through the foramen occipitale 
magnum, but this procedure is not unattended by certuin diaadvantages, for it la. 
slow, and if n heavy mcasiiriug material like shot be employed* and the akull has to 
he taken up aarl sliakcn, it is never certain that the bandage is proiujrly fulfilling 
its purpose of keeping the two ports of the akull in accurate apptjsition. A third 
disadvantage is well illustrated by MocDouell (12)* who says, •* often when the akull 
seemed qmte full & mm of the hand would cause the seed " (with whioh he was 
measuring) ” to shp away into some unsuspected nook. Indeed, in some of the 
sknlls, I doubt if I over succeeded in quite tillmg the cerebellar Fohsss" 

Then, again, if a fluid medium be used, sueli aa water* the question of bubbles 
ami Leaks is always present. 

Taking all these points inteconaidemtioiq It was deemed adviaabk to adopt 
some method in which the actual flUing of tlie skull should be under the dirt-ct 
observation of the itivestigator. To do this the skull Iia^i to be treated jw two 
ywirta, ono comprising the l)aaiH crunii interna and the other the calvaria. It h 
hoped by this nieana to obviate such factera ns alt bubbles* leaka^ajid - unsuapcictod 
nooks," which latter might escape filling when approached through the fomiuen 
occipitale magnum. The difficulty was to remove the calvoim so that its edges 
would lie in a perfectly flat plane, which would thus enable aocurate readings to be 
taken on each iiart separately. Hatl it not been requisite to preserve the brain 
the difficulty could easily Imvc been met by the use of a containing bos and a bond 
saw. After aevml oiperimenla with steel and lead bands, the Mowing simple 
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plan was dsviseil wtiich gave very satistnetoiy results. The skull after lieLng 
ligliUy dusted over with whiting was carefully luweted, verlei down, into a vessel 
of witer. M’heii the water attained the level tequireil, that is, the line of 
Duckworth’s (3) horiwintnl oinjumference, the skull was quickly withdrawn, and 
the level reacheil by the water accurately delineated with an onliiiarj- demato- 
graphie penciL The calvaria was then removed by means of a saw along this line, 
and tho lino was found tn correspond very nearly with the boundarieB of the plane 
surface required. Tlie brain and other cranial coutanta Iteing removed, and the 
foramen oocipitale magnom plugged, the skull was ready fur inoasuring. It will 
l« noticed that this procedure differs hut slightly, but that in an important respect, 
fren. the method of lieioliardt [39). Keiclmrdfs ten observations were made upon 
the head while still attached to the trunk, and he obtained his honzontal level for 
the saw cut hy mc.ans of the application of a steel band and colour marking. Tho 
cubio capacity is llien obtained by a water reading, and provided the .saw cut is 
horisoiital and uniformly level throughout, Beichardt is thoroughly eonvmml of tho 
accuracy of the method, in fact ho devised methods for its proof. 

With Beichanit's coneUiidoii aa to tho accuracy of the method I fmd myself m 
agreement, hut when the head can be removed from tho cadaver, as in the present 
research, 1 am clearly of opinion that the use of whiUng and water in the manner 
I have desetihed is preterahle to tliat of the steel band, inasmuch as it onaurea a 
more accurate horirontal phme, with tho possibiKty of tower errois, and as I have 
employed both meth«ls 1 feel E can iqieak, with some ceitainty, on the itoiut. 

2 Concerning 1 he material to be employed (or the eatiioation of the cubic 
capacity of the skull many substances have been used at various times by various 
ol^rvera Tupiuard (13) eapreBsus tho fullowing opidion. “ aU (sulisUnocs) arrange 
themselves unequally according to the way in which tho oh^rv’cr . . . 

manages matter"; and he quotes a table of experiments conducted by ymi^ vvho 
usml various substanoes to measure the same skull. The matermls employed and 
tho results obUiiieil thereby ^irere as follows 


Shot 

Huricot beaus 
Bico 
Linseed 
Coarse sand 
Fine sand 


1103 c,Cv 
laOl'S c-c* 
1200 2 c.c. 
1220-2 c,c; 
1247'0 o.Cv 
1257-S c.Cs 
1313-0 c,c. 


These figures are sigmfieant enough in tiiemselve, and require 
TopinawlciS), after carefully nud fully describing Breeas meth«l mth d ^ 
cmieludea that this process, " provided the instruetiona are rigidly earned out, gi ea 

the moat uniform reaulta** i . -nr ^ 

It will be uoticed Chat all the measuring umtorials Wyman, « 

also those more recently suggested by Tdrok (14) end Woinhorg (33) are of a solid 
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character, and that th& Ordt-mantionod aut>hor toakes no mcntiou of fluidB. Tliese 
may, therefore, next bo oonaidered. That flnads eannot be qhikI for the estimation 
of the cubic capacity of the macerated akuU is sufficiently obvious on uocount of 
its Duuicrous fommiua, and Topinard'a (13) remorlc that “ fluids are out of the 
question *' applies to ench coses, as does oleo Htdlicka’s (26) os to the complication 
of the water mettod. It^osto meet the difficultlee of the fommino that Poll 
employ ihI an india-rubber bag to contain the fluid, a method which Tordk's (14) 
objoctions soem to have put out of court, whilst Weinberg (33) also eoea no 
particular advantage in the methocL In the present iuveatij^tlon tlie diffictdty of 
the foramma did not esJflt, Lnaamuch as, on opening the skull, all the soft parte were 
in silii^ and the vaiioua furainina perfectly and naturally occlnded. Fluids were 
coneoqoently the ideal media, and that for several reasoDB, They wem easily 
handled, their density was constant, tlieie was, as has just been shown, no 
jjosaibUJty of leakage, tlie question of paeking did not complicatre the problem, and, 
05 will be presently demonstrated, they gave the most aceuraie measurement of the 
unbic capacity. 

Of the fluids which have chiefly been made use of by previona investigators 
meroury and w'ater are the most important, ^fereury is, however, oj>eu to the 
objections of great weight and expenso^bjections from which water ia free—and 
consequently J have preferred the use of the latter throughout the present inveati- 
gallon. 

From my recently obtained experience I am perfectly convinced that when 
the conditions permit of its use, as they did in the present investdgalionp water 
gives the most nociirate reaiiing of tha cubic capacity of a skull, an opinion which 
is shared by Pfleter (32); This notwitbatanding, 1 made it a routine practice 
threughout the whole research to check the water readings by shot, with the dual 
object of onanciag accuracy and of testing the different mcxlaa of the employTnent 
of shot. Of the latter there are. as is well known, two distinct nmthods, Broca's, 
in which the ehot is " raraniod into the ekulJ, and Turner a, where it is merely 
shaken into position, imwmueh as ho is of opinion that Broca's procedure gives loo 
high readings : whilst Hnllicka (26) also nays tliat Erocn^a method gives too high 
results. In coTmection with Broca'a method, it must be remcmberertl that the 
object aimetl at is the attainment of «unEorm rusulls'^ in hande of diftereut 
obeervera. It doea not. however, follow that the " moat nnifonn results " are etrictly 
accurate ones, for my own experience leoda me to agree with Turner that Broca's 
method aiwa>-s gives too high a cubic capacity, at all events 1 always obtained a 
higher cubic capacity with Broca's shot method tlian with water ^ and] m has already 
been she wn, i regard the water reading as the more truly see unite of the two, lii 
support of thia belief 1 may quote the following experiment, which I devieed ip 
or^r to test tho accuracy of the water method as opposed to the various modes of 
using shot. 

A mesaured and certified ves-sel of a known cubic capacity of 1.000 c,e, was 
employed for the teat, and into it were poured fir^t water and rahacquently shot. 
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Thf) latter was first poured in. next poured in and wcU shaken, and lastliv a third 
shot reading obtained by Broca's method of raiuming, Tlie results are interesting 
and uistruolive, and are aa follow :— 


1. Water, two reacUngB 


... 

r 999 t-c. 
\1001 c.m 

2, Shot poureil in 



970 ae. 

3. Shot poured in and well shaken ... 

... 


1020 c-c. 

4. Shot “ rammed in " 



1030 C.C. 


It will be noticed as the result of this experiment that ihe water reatUngs are 
practically uniform, and that they coincide with the known capi^itj of the vesael: 
whereas shot, on the other hand, gives readings which never coincidt: with tlmt of 
Lhe vessel, and which vary by dO c.o. according to the method of ita employment, 
while Broca's method gives readings at least ‘i iior cent, higher than the actuid 
cubic capacity. This, therefore, more than justifies my belief in the accuracy of 
the water reaulta throughout the present investigatiou. 

3. Passing next to the motle of employing the meaBunng umterini. each iiort 
of the skull was carcfuUy filled with water, and when the water woe level with the 
edges it was quickly poured out into a vcsael, and thence into a measuring glass and 
a reading tuken. Tho first reading was diaregMed on Account of the influence of 
surface tension on the dry skull. Tire reaiiings were persisted in until three con seen- 
tive ones were obtained within a nuige of 30 ac. If it was noticctl that the water 
in the skull sank with any oppreoiable rapidity a search was made to find the point 
of escape, and very frequently the foramen jugnlare required plugging with cotton 
wooh Tlio fikull was then dried and a measurement with shot was taken. 


COMPAJUSON OF THE ACTtfAL AND EsimATKIJ CUBIG CAFACITIFS, 

Tlie actun! cubic capacity of the skull Itaving been determined by the moat 
accurate of all methods, namedy, tho water reading, it now becomes necessary^ to 
compare such reeulta with those previously estimatol on Lhe undi^ted head by 
the va^iou^^ formula selected for examiimlion. the accuracy or otherwise oi which it 
was the maio object of the present investigation to tietemine. 

In view of the work of Gladstone (2), Lewena and Penreon (9). nod 
Schwalbe (11). and the ohjcctions pTOviously raised in thU work against tho 
circumferential methods of estimating the cubic capaoity on the living aubjoct, 
Beddoe'a metliod was rejected frem the subsequent onulysesL The reaulU obtained 
by it are excellent in individual csms. but the liability to error is too great for ita 

universal employment over a series of cases. 

Tlie rejection of Beddoc's method tbereforo reduces the fonnuhe to two. 
namely. iVlletier's and Lee's. Comparing tho cubic capacity as estimated by thca^ 
formulie on tho undiaeected head, that is, under the conditions of the living subject, 
with the actual eubie capoci^ as determim.^d by water displacemout, I liavo 
ascertained that Pelletier's formula gives the more accurate result in 37'5 per cent, 
of cas^p and I^’a formula in the remaining 62 5 per cent. 
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These results are set out in Table I. 

If the crania of the present investigation be divided into microcephalic, 
mesooephalic, and megacepholic groups, it is seen that while both methods are 
equally accurate in the case of large and small skulls, Lee’s method is in advance 


of its rival in the intermediate closa 

This point may be indicated as follows:— 

— 

— 

Pclletier'a the more 
accurate method. 

Lee's the more 
accurate ioetbo<L 

Microcephalic. (Cubic capacity below 
1350 e.&) 

8 caaea. 

3 

5 caaea. 

McNoceplialic. (Cubic capacity between 
13A0 cx. and 1450 c&) 

15 caeca. 

3 casca. 

12 caaea. 

Megaoephalia (Cubic capacity above 

1450 c.a) 

17 caeca. 

9 caaea. 

6 caaea. 


According to this table Beddoe's (8) contention that Lee’s formula does not 
advance with the increasing capacity of the skull is not upheld, and Lee's greater 
accuracy in the moderate-sized skull—that is, the class of skull which is perhaps 
most generally found in any living peoples—is well demonstrated. 

In view of the possibility of errors from random sampling and the use of 
insufficient numbers, it would perhaps be unwise to «lraw too sweeping conclusions 
from the present scries of but forty cases, but from the facts to liand Lee's (6) 
conclusion may be made that of this investigation, namely, •* There appears at 
present to be no satisfactory determination of the skull capacity of Englishmen 
and women, and these results'' (obtained by the formula used above) ‘'are. 
I believe, as reliable as any esUmates yet formed." Pelletier's formula is as 
accurate as I^'s when dealing with large or smoU skulls, but for general work 
Lee's is to be preferred. 

Tiuckness of the Cr.\xial Tissues. 

Text-books nuiko but scanty reforenco to the thickness of the cranial 
intcguinente. Morris (15). Gray (16). Quain (17). l-iemol (18X Cunningham (19). 
all merely state that the " thickness of Uioskin " varies from 5-4 mm., but do not 
refer in particular to the covering of the skull. Merkel (20) gives the average 
thickness of the tissues covering the sknll as 5-6 mm. He also slates that the 
reUtive Uuoknesses of the various layers in the jametal region of an adult mule, 
aged 23. were 2 mm. for akin. 2-5 for the i*nanfc«/„ ndipmm, and 1-5 for the 
*• Galae.,*' but that these differ in different regions of the scalp. 

Vieronlt (21) quotes Merkel's hgures. and also refere to Ungorlmns who 
sutes the thickness of the scalp in the occipital region to be 6 mm., and 4 mm. 
in the region of the glabella. Poirier and Charpy (22) whiUt giving very accurate 
eguTM for the thickness of the epidermis in aU porta of the body, do not appear 
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to mention speoblly the thicknew of tho varioua Uyere of the scalp. s^e 
remarks also apply to Bsoicleben’s (23) MMiieli ier Anatoinit da -IfeisAfL 
TVeekca, uuoted by' Lee (0), gives the toUowing maaBurementa for an average of 
thirteen moles in middle life:— 

Thickness of Hesh at hack of bead ... 

.. middle of forehead 
^ .* „ top of crown 

Gladstone (2) has eolleoted data from 89 cases. 45 of which were male and 
44 female. He divides them according to age, and those of his results which 
^cially bear on the present inveatigation are as followa: 

27 males over 4G years of ^:— 

Height of head minos height of skull . 

Idength „ r* M is « . 

Breadth„ „ « breaiJth,s .♦ 


G'S mm. 
43 ,, 

0^9 „ 


3'79 mia. 

1*25 ir 

740 „ 


27 fenuUes 46 years of age and over:— 
Height of hwd minus height of skull 
Length „ ** « lengtli „ ^ 

Breadth.. braadtJi„ « 


3‘50 mta. 
7*12 „ 
6S3 „ 


In the male anti femnlo Australian aboriginal heads, aged 25 and oO ywra 
raspeetivcly. employed by Bcraytad Flashman (24) in their researah on “ Ihe 
aectUnal i^toiny of the Head and Brain of the Austraiian Aboriginal. 1 Imd tbe 
tliickness of the cranial inh^ments to be as follows:— 

Aurieulo-brisraatic height of head minus aiirieulo-brcgniatio 

Iwight of skull .. 

Auriculo-brq.'matic height of head minus auriculo-hn^atic 
height of skull.Female. 5-2 mm. 

lemith of bead minus length of skull ... Male, 13 mm. 

Female^ ll'O mm. 

„ .. »* ■» 

In my own observatious on tlie thickness of the cranial tissues made opon 
the forty Imadsof tlie pmsent research, togctl.er with three olhere T made i™ of 
the following formnla for tlte estimation of the mean values of the thickness of 

cranial integumentB 

Mean value = provLsioiiul muon ^ ft- 
- 

where fi ^ ' 

n = number of each dimeusioiL 

(T := dbtauce from mean of each dimension. 

K number of total obaervatiocs. 
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9 females, avmge ^ 69. 


Height of head mimis height of akull 

7 

n\fn„ 

Length „ „ „ length „ ... 

8a2 

f* 

Breadth., ^ „ breadth „ „ ... 

<*. 10‘32 

n 

34 males, average ago 69. 

Height of head minus height of sknll... 

7^31 

mm. 

Length „ „ ,, length ,, „ ... 

8 68 

t* 

Breadth,, „ breadth,, „ ... 

*.* 10-55 

It 


Grouping oil these results together in order to aacertaiu how much b to bo 
lUlowcd for cranial tissues, whoa measuring the living head, the following table is 
obtained :— 




Length. 

Breadth. 

I Height* 

Mwtri (20) . 

■ 1 . 1 .^ 

nutL, 

12-00 

mnL. 

12 DO 

1 

C-00 

Vj^rordl (21) 

.. 

10 DO 



WnUan, quoted by Lee (6) 

M.de ... 

11 ^ 


6D 

Lee (fi) . a . 

.. 

11 *00 

11 DO 

11 DO 

l^flletier, quoted by hediloe (8J.., 

10-00 

10 DO 1 

fl’OO 

GUdttQue (S) ... 

Male 

Fetoalo 

7-2& 

7-12 

7--10 

0-00 

3^ 

3-40 

Benr acd ITiitAhiuAa (2-1) 

Male 

FciuaJo 

13 -fi 

11 -5 

— 

4D 

0-2 

AndenHij] ... ... jT 

3T*le 
Fcmolir; 

SDfl 

8'12 

10'5S 

10 zs 

7^1 

7D0 


Fnim tlu» table it wUl be e«™ that the II mm. elbtrod by Lee for length enJ 
breadth ia probably too mack From a et,.dy of three figure*, which ate the 
reeult* of actual ttioaearcmenta n,a.ie upou the diaeecled head, it would appear a* 
though nn allowance of 9 miii. in each case should suffice 

With regard to the height, Oladatone'a Egute* differ widolv from mv own 
My height meaauremeute were taken from the oente of the meatus aciWcu* 
catermm to the bregma once with the ear and intagumeeta m *ir„, and again on 
the macemteii l«ae witll both ear aad intoguoiente removeil. .Va I am unaware of 
the method adopt^ by Gla.letone for the aecertainmeat of tlm aamo dimenaion it 
le not miprobeblo that the nmrke.1 difference in the figurva may be dae to 
difleten™ m method rather than to tho» .,f the integnmenta themLlvc*. It ie 
mtereeting to note the greater Ihickmea, of the crania tissue* in the case of Hie 
Australian aboriginal, a racial differenoo which one would naturally expect to find 
and one which, though of ethnological interoet. doe* nut affect the present work- 
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remarks which also apply to the recent works of Fischer (27) and Birknor(31), 
who ha»-e eaamine.1 bj KoUmann’e method the relative thickness of the soft parts 
of the face in two Papuans and six Chinese respectively. ^ 

With regard to the allowance to be made for tissues in circumferenUal 
measurements, no figures are available to me in Melbourne. The (oUowmg resulm, 
however, were obtained in the present research: 


9 females, average age 69;— 

Circumference of head minus circumference of skull 
Transverse arc m ** transverse arc „ » 

34 males, average age 69 

Circumference of head minus circumference of skull 
Transverse arc m •» transverse arc „ 


35*5 mixL 


21*5 


9 $ 


.32*6 mm. 
19’56 „ 


Concerning the nasio-inial arc, reference has already been made to the difliculty 

of locating the inion, so the measurements cannot be given m full. Taking thow 

cases only in which the inion was located with a fair degree of 

where the difference between the two measureraenU was more than 10 mm., tne 

following resulta were obtained. 


9 females:— 

Nnsio-inial arc of head minus nasio-inial arc of skull 


19*86 mm. 


18 males:— 

Kasio-inial arc of head minus nasio-inial arc of skull ... 

In arriving at the mean values of the circumferential measurements, it w« 
distinctly noticeable that the range of variation was much grater then with the 
diametnd measurements. ThU variation would constitute another 
determination of the cianial capacity in the living by the use of circumferentm 

measurements. 


Conclusions. 

Bearing in mind the caution which 1ms already been uttered commming 
random sampling and the use of insufficient numbers, the following conclusions 

may be tentatively drawn:— ... 

(1) Circumferential memiurementa for the esUmation of cubic capacity on the 

living mibject are less preferable than diametral measurements on account of- 
(<i) The great difficulty in locating the inion. 

(b) The presence of a disturbing factor in the hair. . , , , • 

(e) The great voriabiUty of the amount of the cranial tissue included m 

ciruumferential measurements. 


(2) Of PeUetier-8 and Ue's diametral methods. Lee's formula Ko. 14 m the 
better, «id is the one which should be employed for the esUmaUon of on ic 
capacity on the living Cau c as ian head- 
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(3) The moat accurate method for the actual determination of the cubic 
capacity of the akull is, when it can be employed, obtained by the use of water. 
In any case, the use of shot in the manner indicated by Broca always gives too 
high a reading. 

(4) The correct allowance to be made for cranial tissues would appear to be 
for length 9 m., for breatkh 9 rm. and for height 7 m. 


8. 

0 . 

la 

11. 

12 . 

12 . 

u 

15. 

16. 

17, 

18. 
ID. 

SO. 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 
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Table No, 1. 


Serial 

No. 

Sex. 

Cephalit 

index. 

I 

M. 

78 

■> 

M. 

78 

6 

M. 

82-2 

11 

R 

76-4 

16 

1 M. 

78-8 

17 

M. 

73'7 

18 

1 M. 

77'5 

19 

R 

79’8 

23 

11. 

81'5 

22 

M, 

78*7 

27 

AL 

77*8 

33 

M. 

79*3 

34 

M. 

81-7 

37 

R 

80-5 

38 

AL 

77 

S 

M. 

76 

4 

11. 

81 

5 

M, 

79-4 

4 

M. 

74 

8 

M. 

75*6 

9 

M. 

82 

10 

M 

77-3 

12 

M. 

84-5 

13 

M. 

8:15 

14 

11 

86 

15 

R 

78-3 

20 

M. 

81 

23 

M. 

778 

24 

11 

78'6 

25 

R 

786 

26 

M 

83*4 

28 

11 

75'4 

29 

M. 

76*1 

30 

R 

787 

31 

11 

79-8 

32 

R 

75-8 

35 

M. 

80*7 

36 

11 

79-3 

39 

11 1 

77*0 

40 

11 

81-0 


Culdfl Capacity. 


Eatlmated. 


Tellciief^ 1 left. 


1838 

1406 

1633 
1263 

1676 
1612 

1677 
1235 
1431 

1450 

1451 
1657 
1663 
1240 
1623 
1548 
1555 
1500 
1479 
1505 
1559 
1567 
1621 
1716 
1772 
1394 
1891 
1782 
1872< 

1634 
1844 
1331 
1620 
1424 
1945 
1379 
1474 
1618 
1670 
1610 


1418 

1370 

1483 

1396 

1440 

1462 

1506 

1J25 

1370 

1520 

1356 

1460 

1497 

nai 

1406 

1421 

1426 

2455 

1393 

1303 

1425 

1430 

1485 

1605 

1572 

1338 

1623 

1671 

1629 

Ud3 

1647 

1232 

1469 

1367 

1686 

1227 

1373 

1460 
1523 

1461 


AcEruaL 


1510 

1475 

1613 

1103 

1560 

1603 

1750 

1200 

1440 

1410 

1450 

1616 

1610 

1350 

1050 

1300 

1427 

1329 

1350 

1440 

1426 

1416 

1366 

1610 

1430 

1116 

1360 

1560 

1670 

1355 

1616 

1270 

1410 

1250 

1580 

1300 

1406 

1530 

1510 

1470 


Id Qu) first 15 cases it wi!1 (« noticed Unit Pelleticr'a formuk gives the 
more accucstc estimation wMle a better reealt is obtained by means of Lee'a 
fonuuU in the remaining' 25 casfta in the Bcriee. 





































THE PROPORTIOXATE CONTEXTS OF THE SKULL AS 
DEMONSTRATED FROM AN EXAifINATION OF FORTY 
CAUCASIAN CR.VNIA. 


By Jony H. Axdkrsox, M.B., Ch.B. (Melb.). 
brrKODUCTJON. 

Whkn the large amount of research which has l»een devoted to the calculation of 
the cubic capacity of the cranium is considered, it seems strange tliat so few 
investigators have examined the proportionate contents of the skull, a question of 
the greatest importance in so many problems, including that most vexed point the 
correlation of size of head to intelligence. An opportunity of working out the 
relative proportions of brain, membrane and fluid in the skull recently presented 
itself to me, and it is with the results of this investigation that 1 now propose to 
deal. 

MATEniAL 

The subjects, forty in number, were of Caucasian type, had an average age of 
sixty-nine, and were formalin presetted. They were derived from the Metropolitan 
Hospitals and Benevolent Asylums of the City of Melbourne Such an origin 
constitutes, according to Blakeman, Lee and Pearson (1). an objection to the 
** drawing inferences as to the type of tlie surrounding general population without 
extreme care.** but it need hardly be said that tlu) class of subject supplied to an 
Anatomy Department permits of no choice, and that in any case the inferences to 
be drawn from the present investigation have been made with such care and with 
the above possible objection steadily borne in mind throughout. 

Technique. 

After dissecting away the scalp, the skull was opened and the brain removed 
in accordance with the procedure laid down in a previous communication (2); the 
cubic capacity of the skulh with the dura mater tn sUu, was then determined with 
water. The volume of the brain was next measured, Reich*8 (3) mode of 
procedure being followed, though I was unable to procure his actual apparatus. 
Tho dura mater and sinuses were then carefully removed from the skull and tiieir 
volume determined by means of water displacement. 

Tlie readings thus recorded were three in number, to which a fourth was added 
by calculation ; these are as follows:— 

L The actual cubic capacity of the skull with tho dura mater in titu 
obtained by the employment of water. 

2. The volume of the brain determined by water displacemenL 
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3, “nie vwhune of the dura rnutef also detentiinec! by water dtsplace- 
ment 

4- If the volume of the braia Ijc subtracted from the cubic capacity of 
the skull detenuined with the dura uuiter t^i titti, iJie result vsill 
give the omoutit of the space occupied by cerebro^spina] fluiil 

The actual proiHjrtfomi occupied by braio^ dura mater and fluid are set out m 
detail in Table 1. 

Tlic causes of death were cx.clud8d from tJie table to avoid maktug it 
iinwielfly, T^Iakeman, 1^ and Peatsoa (1) state that when oousidering brain 
weight the cause of death is a vital point/' hut they also arid that imlea over 
forty-abc years of age are exceptionSj and a» the majority of ray easea are included 
in this category^ the causes of death are but little ctiEBidered. 

Discussion ov thk PaouLCKs Concebxzd. 

The opinion has long been held. Indeed it tnay be said to be a proved fact, 
that the brain wei^t diniinisbes with increasing age, 

Marchand (4), who exaruined 1^34 cases, says the dmiinution of the brain 
weight appears clearly in the case of mnlea after the sevcntietli year, bat ten veare 
earher in females. 

Bulk (5) places the commencement of the involution period between fifty and 
sixty yeore, Blakeuian, Leo and Pearson (1), after studying a large number of eases, 
say ** Human prime in brain weight seeme to fall befote twenty years, and after 
twenty yeans there ia on the whole a continuGus fall in brain weight" 

Pearl (6) also writes in the same strain, and he considers that alter the age of 
fifteen to twenty years there ia a etcaily diminution in the weight of tho brain. 

In tlie lace of such opiniuna I thought it imwise lo attempt to arrive ut a 
moan value for the vorioua oontenta of the skull irrespective of age. If [he 
brain weiglita vary in the manner described. It seems reasonable to assume that 
there la some corresponding variation in voliinie w*bich would bo cipreased If 
the coses examined were divided up accerding to deendes, ITio comparatively 
small numloM- uf my seriea of but forty caees makes ihie rather difficult, «a some 
decades are not repreaented at all, but Table 11 comprises all the results 
available, 

Au inepecUoti uf the table for moles shows that there h not the steady 
diminution with iucreosing ogo that might be expected. TJio deerooae is noticeable 
from forty to eighty yearn with the one excoptloD, wheiu only one case was available. 
After eighty years the proportionote brain volume appears to increase. How much 
of this Is due to itmdom saiuplmg and insufficiency of nuHibertsor how much is duo 
to the gratlual shrinkage of rdl physical attributes, including the skull, I am unable 
to say. 

In the care of the femaleg, the dimlnishitig gmdatioii is steady and almost 
regular, even though the number examined bo much smaller. The disparity 
between the youngestfond oldest female is very striking. The ccuclusion that I 
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form> therefore^ frcnii a ii^aLroful study' of this table is, that thefc is io all pi^babilitj 
a steady decrease in brom volame tucreamig a^^e, but the liimted uumli^r of 
the crania herein exatnined makes it impossible to apeak with any degree of 
certainty. If there be mdeed a progressive decrease in brain V'olume with 
advancing age it is impossible now, and a]vra}'8 will be> to produce any figures 
w'hich slisll express the relative amount of cranial space occupied by the bmiu and 
which shall t>e uniformly applicable throughout the w'hole of life; any fctnnnhc 
also deviswl for such a potposa must always take Into consideration the more tluui 
prolkable decreaae in brain volomo with advancing oge. 

That such has not been done in the past is obnous from the following table, 
where the discrepancies in the rcJaiivo proportions of a skull contents arc almost 
certainly due to questions of varying age and diminlBhlng brain volume coincident 
with same. 



Brain. 

Other fitructtu*es. 

Manouvrier (quoted by Beddoe (7)) 

87 

13 

Btnidoe (7) 

90 

10 

Davis (i|uotcd by Topinard (8)) 

85 

15 

Other obsencra (Topinard (8 )} ... ..,i 

87 

13 

Broca. Eight ncgnws (Topinard (8)) 

80-92 

8^20 

Bolk (5). Children aged 15 

93 

7 

After 80 ycATa of age .... 

80 

14 


The disjurlty 1 between some of the Gguraa would in all proltability lie capable 
of cxplaiuitiun if the ages wore areUable* 

Si> for the cranial contents Imvo been dividetl into two port?, one oompriaing 
the bnuji and the other all the remaijiing structures. 

or the remaining structures^ cm analysis of Table I show's tlmt the variation 
of the brain is not shuretl by iLe dura mater. This early arrested my attentiun, 
and has been a most noticcMibie point throughout the researeL Tlie brain varies 
considerably with increase of age, but the proportionate volume of the tlura mater 
after tho age of thirty rsiivuins appreximotely constant in every bimo of skull and 
at every age. and ranges from about 4'5 per cent to about 5*5 per cent 

This singularly important observation does not, so far as 1 can ascertain from 
s careful study of tho litoraturo, apjHjar prevloualy to liovc arrested the attention 
of any observer, and it fleema to me that in all future calculations os to the 
eatimated cranial capacity of the skull due and proper allowance must be mode for 
ty>ia remarkable consiauey of the dum mater and its contained sinuses. 

The space ticcupiod by the cerebro-spLual fluid b obtaiucil hy csloulation as 
already stated, and inclades the yarious vcntriculi of tho brain, for when 
measuring Itie volume of the latter great [core was always token to enanre the 
VoL XL, u 
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fiULniy of these cavities hj the water, A study of Table II shows that, unlike the 
dura water, the percentage amount of fluid varies very considerably, and in thia 
respect resembles the broiiL It is also apparent that the fluid varies inversely with 
the brain volume, and it would ap^ieor aa if the diminution of the hram volume is 
compenaated by an mcreaaed amount of cercbro-spiml fluid. 

It ia thus, from the present research perfectly clear that, notwithstanding that 
the percentage proportion of dura mater remaina remarkably constant in all sizes 
of sknll and at all ages, thoaa of the bruin and fluid vary conjsidcrubly in inverse 
ratio with different periods of life. I am therefore of opinion that in the eaiimaUon 
of skull contents dno allowance can always he made for the relative propoTtioiiu 
occnpltid liy dura mater, bat that for the cubic capacity of the brain the culculntionfl 
to be allowed for age are a necessary and a complicating factor. 

My conclusions may therefore bo summarised aa follows:— 

1. The brain volume probably decreases with advancing age. 

2. The variation in the volume of tho brain is compensated by an 

inverse variation in tho amount of cerebro-apinal fluid preaenL 

3. The dura mater does not vary in proportionate volume with incrcaamg 

age, nor with size of fikuU, but remains constant with a volume of 
from about to d' 5 per cent^ 
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Table L 


No. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Brain. 

Dora Mater. 

Fluid. 


M. 


7. 

7o 

- .7o 

1 

42 

95-0 

3*3 

17 

2 

M. 

85 

900 

6*2 

4*8 

3 

M. 

78 

860 

6*1 

70 

4 

M. 

81 

917 

5*5 

2*8 

5 

M. 

64 

850 

5*3 

9*1 • 

6 

AL 

64 

89-3 

40 

5*8 

7 

M. 

49 

90*3 

51 

4*6 

8 

M. 

89 

861 

6*2 

8*7 

1 ). 

M. 

87 

923 

4-6 

3*6 

10 

2d. 

75 

84-5 

6*6 

9*9 

11 

F. 

72 

927 

50 

123 

12 

M. 

65 

92*5 

4*4 

3*1 

13 

M. 

46 

910 

4*9 

3*2 

14 

M. 

77 

882 

4*8 

7*6 

15 

F. 

63 

92*3 

5*1 

2*6 

16 

M. 

67 

89*1 

4*5 

6*4 

17 

M. 

56 

820 

5*2 

12*2 

18 

2d. 

83 

828 

4*2 

130 

19 

F. 

78 

83*3 

5*4 . 

11*3 

20 

F.* 

68 

87-3 

6*8 

60 

21 

M. 

67 

90*9 

4*8 

43 

22 

M. 

72 

85*8 

4*9 

9*3 

23 

M. 

01 

89*1 

6*1 

6*8 

24 

M. 

72 

92*0 

40 

34 

25 

F. 

85 

830 

4*4 

12*6 

26 

M. 

64 

84*8 

4*9 

10*3 

27 

M. 

85 

87*5 

4*4 

81 

28 

F. 

79 

787 

5*5 

158 

25) 

2d. 

86 

870 

5*6 

65 

30 

F. 

74 

920 

47 

3*3 

31 

M. 

65 

917 

6*3 

30 

32 

F. 

77 

88*5 

4*2 

7*3 

33 

M. 

69 

88*8 

40 

63 

34 

.M. 

42 

87*5 

4*3 


36 

M. 

83 

87*1 

60 

7*9 

36 


79 

901 

45 

6*4 

37 

F. 

31 

91*2 

4*1 

4*7 

:i8 

2d. 

71 

757 

4*8 

19*6 

39 

M. 

72 

890 

5*2 

6*8 

40 

M. 

71 

88*3 

47 

70 


The cause of d^th in almost every caM was olironic disease. 
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31 IfaltiL 


Age, 

Coses. 

lEraLa. 

Mean vahie 
Mombmue. 

Fluid. 

40-5Q 

60-50 ... 

50-70 ... 

70-80 . . 

80-90 ... 

90 and over ... 

4 

1 

8 

9 

8 

1 

% 

Oil 

82-6 

80*0 

eo-ft 

897 1 

80-1 ■ 

7c 

4-5 

B2 1 

4'9 1 

49 

4-9 

6 'i 

% 

4-3 

12-2 

6-1 

8-2 

6-4 

5‘8 



0 /Vwia/es. 


30—40 ... ... 

1 

01'2 

1 4'1 

4-7 

CO-70 ... 

2 

86-2 

6-4 

84 

70-80 ... 

5 

80‘8 

4^0 

8-3 

80-90 ... 

1 

a3-o 

4-4 

L2-6 
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NOTES ON SOME TRIBES OF BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Bt H. S. Stannus, M.B. 


. [With Plathb XXVI, XXVII] 

Wmi reference to what follows, I deal wit!) the inhubiUnts at the southern end 
of Lake Nyaaa, more especially those near Fort Johnston. 

Thia people ia very mixed, tlic original inhabitants, "Anyonja,** belonging 
to Nyanja stock, one of the many branches of the Bantu, were many times 
overrun by invading waves from the east, Amangoche, Ajawa (Yao), Machinga, 
lilaraninga, and their territory at thia point was also raided from the other aide by 
the AngonL Though the Machinga may be said to have settled here and be the 
ruling spirit, the people are more Anyanja tlian anything else, and their customs, 
etc., though suffering by being those of a conqaered race, yet have survived in 
great part. Those people are often called the Nyaaa, only meaning the dwellers 
near the Lake, hut it ia a good collective name now. 

As far tts possible these notee refer to Anyanja and their customs, and added 
matter and Yao elements have been eliminateil; for thia reason they will be found 
to differ in some ways from accounts given by others. 

Of the average native one may aay that his physique ia very fair; given regular 
work and food, conditions such as exist on some of the boats, he develops into a 
very fine muscular man. A man will carry between fifty and sixty pounds 40 miles 
in one day, or a number of days in succession covering half tliot distance per 
diem. A man could cover 50 to 60 miles in twenty-four hours. Ho can travel the 
whole day witl»out food, and would do three or four days’ march unloaded without 
food provided he had water to drink- 

Sensibility to pain ia undoubtedly less tluin in the European, i.e., the native 
can stand pain well if he bo not afraid remo\'al of sebaoeous cyst without 
anaesthetic, extraction of teeth, etc,), the pain seems sometimes to !« deferred, O,, 
in cases of tooth extraction appears to be perceptible a minute after the actual 
operation. An inflammatory condition seems to cause them intense agrmy, so tlmt 
I would say they do not feel pain so acutely, but they do not l)ear it as urell os a 
European. 

1 would make another contrast, in fighting against disease a imtive will often 
go under from sheer a))athy, whereas the white man keeps going by his nervous 
energy. I have seen the reverse in the case of a carrier who went through on 
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acute lobar pneumonia, doing 15 to 20 miles a day simply because be would not lie 
left behind among a strange tribe, though hospital accommodation could be 
provided for him. 

They do not endure cold welL On visiting a hill station one's carriers will go 
down to the plain to sleep, if possible; with cold they look miserable and pinched, 
they behave foolishly and cannot work ; with greater cold they lie down to die 
without much ado. This is due to the fact tliat the ordinary native has no 
subcutaneous adipose tissue and he is spare in every way. They can l>ear the 
direct rays of the sun in the ordinary way, but in their village life always seek 
shelter and remain at rest during the mid-day heat Hats and umbrellas or the 
coast fashion turban is adopted and appreciated. 

Natives notice that men have an odour; Uiey distinguish between the odours of 
white and black men, but not between tribes, except that a Yuo w*LU say that he 
knows an ^Vngoni, explaining tluit it is due to his washing leas. A black man 
smells more when doing work and perspiring. A woman' smolls more than a man, 
and a child not nt all, os a rule. In these particulars I agree with the native's 
account, but would adil that some natives, though of cleanly Irnbits, certainly smell 
mure tlian others, and to such a degree that one could not employ them in the 
house; a meat diet certainly causes an increase and a change in the odour of a 
native. 

Aflihani, a shrub, is used to rub over the hands to take away the smell of 
hsh, and gives a soeut like camphor. 

The smell of liuman excrement and foul pus is veiy' much disliked. A man 
on experiencing a disagreeable odour spita. 

Fear is clmracterised by dropping of the jaw, eyes wide open, eyebrows partly 
raised, and a peculiar asliy colour, no doubt due to the paling of Uie skin; the 
luind often covers the mouth, and trembling is common. 

In exi>ecUnt pleasure the mouth is ojieu, the eyes wide open, with some 
fulness of the lower lids. Inability to do anything asked is signified by shrugging 
forwards of tlic ahouldcis, the head l»eing rotateil by one of the sterno-mastoid 
muscles, that is, the occiput is rotated to one side and <lepreased, approximate 
to the shoulder ; the mouth is open, tlie eyes transitorily closed. Affirmation is 
expre-ssed by backward inclination or raising of the head and eyebrows, leaving 
the upfier lids in position, causing the eyes thereby to close partly; the mouth is 
opened with a long expiratory ucch 1" To emphasise that a lliiiig was witnessed 
by themselves they i»oiiil to their eyes. 

Unwillingness to comply with a demand is expressed by shrugging of one 
shoulder, usually the loft; Uiis is most commonly seen in the women. Tlie head 


• They ny of women that there are three chnwee: tboee that emit cKloar (a) Mon, 
(f>) cluring. (c) aft4T Mzual Intercouier, they piweM greater sexual desite in Uie order a, b, c, 
the first two Mng mow likely to become prostitutes. Those peisous who perspire during 
coitkm are said to hare no power. 
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maj bo abarply moved to one aide and a ahort gniuting sound thi:ough the nose 
■with closed mouth ia made. 

Exclamation of donml vrith indignation ia ma<io by raiaiog Ijbe eyebrows, 
opening the mouth, and uttering a high pitched “eh 1" Empluisis to a denial la 
made by a movemeat of the bund acroes the throat [j"Oii may cut my throat U 1 
lie]. When Uogbing leata may come into their eyea. 

In dealing with expreesion of the emotions we iind that their emotions are 
not quite parallel with thf^ie of white races, thoir payehology being difTerenti thus 
astonishment is always aagociuted either witJi plcaanro or fear; open-mouthed pure 
surprise I hove never seen—what might surprise a white man does not liavei the 
same efTcct on tho native—it ia somethmg now to liim and may be extraotxiinary, 
but it is caused by some ijarticnlar " medicine" having been used—eucb a 
phenomenon might incite signs of pleasure or fear, or commonly a look of it^nm^ 
indilTeronce. I have never seen the mouth offeneti and tho lianda raised in 

astonishment. 

Among the natives not in contact wiUi Europans, if not in all, sliame. as we 
understatid it. is not felt—remorse with peihai^s a feeling of shame at lia’nug 
deceived so iuetticiently may l>e expressed—giving rise to a aheepisli expiossioiL 
Tho eyes aro cast down, tlia head bant, a blush nuiy bfj seen ; the mouth is often 
moved from aido to side, the weight of the body is shifted from one foot to the 
other, and Bometimea tliey paw tho ground with their feet. 

IDisguat and contempt are woU expressed, the npper lip slightly tamed up, the 
head thrfiwn back, the corners of the mouth depressed, the eyes partly closed. A 
diEgnating smell excites expiration and spitting, iioggednesa is recogntsed by n 
fixed expresaion, mouth Ughtly closed and upper eye-Uils lowered. 

With regard to attitudes, movements, etc., one mny say of the initivc that ho 
presents no awkwanlnesa. The gait ia neither cnetgetio nor, on the other baud, 
fllouchlng, but as a rule slow, head erect, besiy upright, knee sliglAly bent, the 
arms swinging by the sidea when fn®, though it is seldom that one sees a native 
who is not carrying somothing with one bimd or hiildiug his olotli. The palm of 
the hand is niudly directed inwards or backwards, tho foot is pUmted on the 
ground firmly, the lioel but alightly in advance of the rest of the sole of the 

The t^^s are commonly turned in, though nsiially tho axis of the foot is 
directly anttro-poaterior : out^vard turning of the foot is rarely awn ; on rough 
ground they rotraut or extend the toes to aome degree to preserve them from 

injury. 

In poBJtion of test they ait with tlie knees portly drovm up towaida the chin 
or squat sitting on their heeb. the feet Eat upon the ground j women commonly 
kneel or, with anything to lean ugainst, sit with limbs extended. 

In Bleep they lie on one or other side, ufErtnitig tlvat lying on the back gives 
rise to drmmA The wife Uea facing the back of her busband, a baby lies at 
the mothefa breast. 
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The/ seem to prefer the head slightly elevated, or rest the head on a wooden 
head-rest, or on the arms, or they ailect a serai-prone position, the foreltead 
resting on the^oreami. knees bent The head is always completely covered with 
the blanket or cloth. 

In micturition the raan usually squats, the woman kneels. In coitus the man 
is usually above the woman, though sometimes they lie on their sides facing each 
other. 

The child is carried astride the back of its mother, held in position by a cloth 
or skin tietl round them both; if carried free the child is usually astride the 
mother’s hip, supported by her arm. A raan carries a child sitting on his shoulders. 
Hardens are carried on the head, supported on a grass pad, sometimes on the 
shoulder, or in the case of a two-man burden, suspended from a pole carried on the 
shoulders or, occasionally, on the heada 

They are masters of the art of making up loads, and in the case of a number 
of articles tie them securely on to a pole to balance over the shoulder. To a 
single load is usually attached on each side a split bamboo, projecting several feet 
at one end: this affords a means of holding the load, and also when getting it into 
place on the head the load may be stood up on the projecting ends, a groat 
convenience. Fowls are carried in an improvised basket made of bark. 

lliey have very little direct control over facial muscles, and it is with very great 
difficulty that they can bo made to move the mouth to one side—when opening the 
mouth wide lliey generally shut tlie eyes. I was never able to find a man who could 
move his cars or scalp voluntarily, nor a man who could close one eye inde¬ 
pendently of the other. The joints as a rule are supple, and c.xtenBion of the 
fingers on the metacarpus is easy^they are able to extend the fingers without 
opening the haml The first finger is used in pointing, sometimes the foot or head. 
The toes are used to pick up objects, but the great toe is not opposable. 

yitjhtxwj .—Men fighting between themselves usually wrestle, the man down 
then receiving a blow on the head with a convenient stick. Two women fighting 
wrestle and sometimes use their fists. They bite and sometimes scratch, biting 
arms, face, and breasts. I'lghting with a man a woman attempts to seize the penis 
and testicles, which she will jerk downwards with considerable effect 


Astroxomt. 

Years are counted by « rains” up to three or four years; beyond that it is 
” some time ago ” (=kaley. 

Lunar months are recognised ” three moons ago . . . A man wiU give the 
day of the month by pointing to the heavens and indicating the position of the 
moon at dawn. Pieces of wood threaded on a string are used to indicate the 
number of days of the month that have passed. The day is reckoned from sunset 
to sunset. Tlic posidon of the sun in the heavens is used to give the time of day, 
and the Utter is also reckoned by the length of shadow cast by a stick {=Xlhaux)[ 
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Sunruie and sunset are known to vary in position north and eoiith of the mean 
position, which is occupied twice a year* The sun and moou are auppoeed to toake 
choir return joumojs ttirough the sky hidden by it and clouds. 

The iDomiug star is observed. The Floiodes are recognised and called Nmmjwi ; 
when Been to rijo early in the evening tho Bcaarm for itoeing Iiaa come. The 
Milky Way U known as Koka asiAro (midnight)? it beoomoa visible about midnight 

Shooting Btars are supposed to be piece* brokm off on collision between two 
stars. Thunderbolt=stoneEclipses of sun and moon Imve been seen 
and the sun and moou are then said to have been caught by a snake (=JVJoA-«). 
(Jlouda are supposed to be smoke. Bain b not explained. All things are said 
to Imve Ijesn made by the unknown Power, Chiuta, not a man. North and south 
arc named mpo/o, mvvra respectively* the names of the two tribes bounding the 
Anyanja people on the north and sontb* A short diatancse is cKpresae^l by atththi 
tatrjri='‘You will not smote twice"; a longer byYou will not sleep twice,'' 
etc. Hot springsThere is a story that Mugomero once enipted. but 
they have no name for a volcano. 


EjfUHERATlOJf. 

Tlie native counts on hia hngerB, ticking off the fingers of the left hand, first 
beginning at the little finger. 5 is the dosed fist, thumb inside; 10, hands 
together. After 10 thn toes are used, starting with tlie little toe of the right foot. 
To express 15.10 is shown and then tljo right foot grasper! with right hand. To 
reckon numbers above 20, stones, knots in string, uotches in wood am used ; 2 tens, 
3 tens, and ao ou. Tim words for higher ntiml>ars are borrowwl from other languages. 

Toodd, the native counts on his fingem. H and 4=5,fi.7, S,9=0. Subtraction 
is difficult, ^lultiplication and division not known, 

Beforo calico was introduced into the countoy. skins, ivory, and bark for cloth, 
were used ns baiter materiale. 


A mau slave was worth 50 yards calico. 

A woman „ „ *, 40 

A cow „ t* 15 goats=15”20 j'ards calico. 

1 spear „ 1 fowl 

1 hoe t* hi 1 basket of moixe. 


MeAsurements corresponded to the length of nail, hand, foot, arm, from finger¬ 
tips to finger-tips (fathom), os in speaking of trees so nmny ilouble-arm lengths 
high." Cloth was measured from tip of middJo finger to point of ellxiw, called a 
liiind's length (^ifi*nya)L Area is measured so many liind?j' lengths each way. 
Iimd is never measured; capacity is expressed in basketfuls, various known 
baskets being ui^ed. Beer is measured os " lo man y pots." 

In expressing tho height of a man, saying ^he is so high," the hand is held 
upright, tlio tip of llie fingers indicating height. Speaking of an auinml the arm is 
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held horizontally, thumb up. Of imuiimatu objectfl, arin and hand paroU^! to 
ground, tiand prone. 


CfilafES. 

Homicide 13 a critnitia] offence, wheLher riier^ waa good excuse or not, 
whcthor murder or in self-defence. In the case of a man tv ho has killed another, 
the uncle is caUod by tlie chief and told what payment he will hare to make; tlmt 
p4uJ to the chief is known as " blood-money ** (=fAftnK^u<ri) j a cow and a slave are 
first sent to the chief, then five or eight cows, then a piece of calico, then two yaids 
of calico *, these are passed on to the relations and a cow is returned to iha cMeh 
Should tlio man yKissoas no property he hmiself, his sister and mother might 
go as slaves to the decaaseirs uncle or brother. After compensation is paid, beer 
is made bj' the receU'cr of the *' blood-moiiey "; the man who hna kiUed the other 
oncl his people are called to drink, and they then agree that the affair b closed ami 
that they will he frieutla ami rntt hear enmity* 

Buicide is an ofFeiice* Seveml chiefs, however, have comm it tod auiclde ratlier 
than sufTor at the hands of white men in the old liays, A man maiming another 
haa to pay blool-moncy to the thief and a cow to the injured miiii. 

llape was punished by drowidiig by the Laka people; the offender was hotitid, 
atones attached to him, and he waa thrown into the Inke. 

A man iitductng a woman to run away witli him would go with her to another 
villugo, and if afraid of being taken Imck, they would go and break 4 pot over a 
grave and by that token becoiiio the slaves of the heailinan'a brother* 

A man sedudug u virgin would luive to pay the e<iuivalent of £2, unless he 
fiiorry her immediately. 

Assault is comixsnsatcd on a sliding stale, so long as blood is not ahed the chief 
does not receive bloml-money.*' 

Adukciy wofi pimUhed by di-owning and ehoofcing; if the wife of a chief waa 
the culprit, the guilty pair were tied tciguther in eoitti and then thrown into the 
river* or a piece of ImrnW might la; put up urethra and vagina of man and woman 
re5|»ectivcly, the two bound together ond left in the \-illage open apace to die. In 
other easea cars were cut off. tosticlca excised. Unnatural offeneee are unknown. 
For arson the damages vary aocoiding to the damage j for tltoft cutting off of 
luinds or ears w&s practise^i, 

AU caws were heard by cbieta and hcadiaen. Tbe headmen eit ia a circJc in 
the open sjiaca {biniki) of tho village, uanally under the elialter of u big tree. 
In son.e caeos tho chief Jicars l!.e case, if it in! one involving a headman. 
Ordinarily be reraaino in hi« house and tho evidence io ropeatod to him and eetOe- 
ment made. The man bringing a charge salotea by clapping Ida haado, and sitting 
down Biakeo Ue oaao; tho aoeuaed tlioii apcaks.and witneaKs on oithor aide are then 
calhnl. The aeeused ia nearly always preeent. Tltere ia hardly any tortare applied. 
In oases where they wanted a man to own to being mpAiii 'two otieks wens 
oppUed to the aides of tho head and two atringa uniting them tightened. In ouch a 
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casefi/ittvip* might be administered; if adjudged guilty the accused would be burned 
on a pile of wood. 

Evidence is given without Uking any oath ; a false witness is not punished. 
Justice is occasionally summary. At Mponda's, after conviction of adultery 
with one of the cliiefs wives, a man's throat was cut on the siHJt. Drowning 
was tlie usual punisliment with Mponda. 

Punishments for all offences practically meant jiajinenL 


Customs, Salutatioxs, etc 

The correct salutation among Muchinga Too and MaAanja on meeting is 
clapping the liauds, the hamU in front of and at right angles to the body panillel 
to each other, thumbs against the lingers. Tlie clapping should bo continued for 
ten minutes after having passed; after passing a chief it should be continued for 
holf-on-hour. 

Another form consists in slowly beating the breast with the right luind, the 
heail slightly inclined forward. The lower in sUtion makes salutation first to the 
higher, a man to a chief, a woman to n man ; exception is matle in the case of an 
old woman, who is saluUnl by the mam Scattered all over the country a raising 
of one or both arms is a common form of salutation, but is probably only a 
corruption of tlie military salute. 

Slapping of the nates or thigh with the right hand is also seen, among old men 
usually. In imploring mercy from, or on tlm first occasion of meeting, the chief, a 
man lies prone on tlie ground ami catching the foot of the chief, puts it on his 

neck_a sign of absolute submission. Women kneel at the approach of a man. 

W\>rda and expressions of salutation are few—*l/<^ (=heart) lioing tlie only old 
expression usetl Now commonly one lieais a word (sounding like won/) probably 
a corruption of good morning, and the Swaliili greeting Sukahri with the double 
liand-slmke of Mohammedans. 

A returned to his village after an ulwence rests awhile, then his wife 
comes to him and kneeling greets him, moyo, her husband returning moyo. 

Years ago, a man of any importance was received willi firing of guns and 
shouting. A headman is received now with ytunt/uluiu, the women wobbling Uicir 
tongues ill their raoutlisL Ashes arc put on the hernl as a sign of joy. 

In the moming the husliand and wife <lo not greet each other, but in the 

village friends "give each other good moming" (=A/(>y«>). On waking in the 
morning, a woman cracks all her joints ( = A'ii/ati rhnla). She then massages her 

husband and cracks tlie joints of his fingers. 

One man wishing to see another goes to his house, and squatting outside the 
door cries " leko three times (=thereX at the same time clapping his hands. If 
no answer be given he goes away, even tliough he knows tlie man is within, no 
answer meaning that the inmate does not wish to be seen. If invited to enter he 
does so, the nutn of the house rises and gives him salutation. He makes small 
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talk for a little, and than sitting asks hia visitor to be seated. Satsatr (:== remain 
seated, 1 must go) he says when rising to go; the man of the house rises and says 
Napitc / (=yoii may go)^ If a man wiahea to speak to a w'ottuu), the woman comes 
oittside her 

Men and women never take their fcx>d togetljcr, a husband never sits and 
talks with his wife, the sexes coiigregaio separately. A man taking his food in 
his hut is looked upon as greedy. Outside he mviles anyone near to share 
with him. 

Husband and wife sleep on the same bod, tho former retiring first and 1 ring on 
bis left eido, the woman lying on same side faces her liusboud's back. Old people 
sleep on separate units, not together. 

The wife or daughter looks after tlie old niaji lost work, an old woman la 
cared for by her daughters and sons. Old people nsed to be put in small grass 
huts on the outskirts of the village, and allowed to starve. Old men aw more or 
less respected and ronsulted by the younger,. 

A man about to take food invites anyone with him, relations or friends, to 
jartake of iL In old daya a friend visiting would be given the host's own litjuse 
and tlio wife instniclcd to cook for him and look after his wants, no fear of any 
advantage being taken of the woman was entertained i now a separate cnbicle in 
the same house is assigned to the visitor. 

It is customary to remain one or two days on a visit A stranger of the same 
tribe on arriving in a village goes to the headman ajid tolls him hia emmd. He is 
then given over to a who finds him a house and food. 

In going to dcftecato old people go half-a-mile away from the village. A man 
catching sight of a chief at stool will run away lest any Imrm come to himaelf, A 
man must not defjecato or mictunito near any woman, such would be very liad 
manners. In front of men it docs not matter. Two women may do so in each 
other's proscnocu 

Htifiband imd wife nover tithd together—in tht houBe the wife uiny wash the 
husband, hut if slie would wash liemelf her husband leaves the house. 

Coarao language in front of women and children is disapproved, hut is more 
comiDon now than formerly. In the aamo way tlim is greater license between the 
senes. Drunkenness was alwaj^ uUowahle among men, but now women and 
even ehildren are permitted to indulge in exceaa. Certain words os they get 
vnlgariscil are conmdored hail form and others substituted, thus 
eAfiBfo/o(=adultery), is replaced by ; .iru-ATerfia ( = t« make water) by 

A-K.tMtfm.; and <K-/iro fflsamit A'o-v,a( = te deficoata) by JCupatuka or A'lipa/nia 
(of a child) ; machradi (pudenutft) by ntusn, 

I>ii>EASE. irre. 

A« regards discosj there ie of course a very gte&t difiererice in the point of 
view token by a mitive and that token by a European medical muiL The tmtive 
recognifles a ntintber of objective ilhiesses and ha^ mmea for them—for a number 
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cf aubj^tive illtjijaaes lie hna gepeniUy taJion fTom the most prominent 

sjrmptoim Thus in many cases he gives the same name to illnesses resulting from 
dilTerent causes in which some prominent symptom h oommon to both* In many 
cases^ and in sU which are fatal (excepting deatli from actua] viaible injury^, tlie 
illness is ascrihed to the workings of some [)eraoii—bo having compajfscd the death 
of Ilia victim either by making medicine a^nst him or actual adminifttratioii of 
some noxious drug with the idea of eating the deml body, the ovildoer being 
|Ki6sesaed or 

Some special illnesses call for comment i — 

MiHiht (Scotl'a IJu-fj^jiary)—raah breaking out in childreu. If a child 
sickens an old medicine woman is consulted* She asks to osarnine 
the mother—^the vulva la examined and myrti/ttrfucs sought 

(= ; iheae arc aaid to bo tlie cause of the illness in the child, 

and are tberofore Tcrnoved hy the inedicinc woman with a aliarp 
knife* If the child dooa not twover, the father goes to tlie uicilidnc 
woiDan> who directs him to be exAiiiined by some man, who report# to 
the old wotnaJi whether maulia are present or not [they are found 
round the liaseof tsrona under ptepucej; these if present 
are removed by the man appointed—if none be present tljs medicine 
wotuau examines the man's mouth and tlic two papills; under the 
tongue are acoased of the trouble, and therefore removed hj the ohl 
wniimn. Tlifise proceedings ate called 'Agoing to jwaitfeT,” One of the 
essentia! symptomfl of tt^hvAte disease^ 1 was told, is timt the child 
becomes very' jialc. 

TVfnjw.—The disease from which a husband will die wlio eata food whicL 
hiH vrife has seasoiied and cooked if she has committed adultery 
before the making of medieine after t!io death of their child, This 
resembles Xdtihx. The father and gmiulfathem, after the death of a 
child, may not sleep with their respective wives until after medicine 
has beett made and mlminiHteted to them an<l all the otlier 
children. 

Xjthi —Cltoracteriasd by luGnmturia, with pain in Wkand over 

bladder, miniediately alter eoitua with a woman who is menslruating* 
Men are said to have died from die affection—medicine usually 
produces a tardy cure. 

Ndiika .—*Suppcee a man without a wife go to any hoitse and take food 
(porridge) in which salt has been put hy the w'onmn preparing it; he 
may fall sick w'ith Ndaka^ symptoms being swelling of legs and some¬ 
times of face* This is often fata! unless treated by the medicine 
man. Should a man pass close to a rofuac-heap in which a ftetuB 
(miscarriage or stiil-bom child) boa been buried* lie may contract the 
umo illness* 
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Sti ^.—Name j^ven U a lii^esKo for which there ie no medicine. Snch 
* discaBca lua^' get better, but should the pereonhave sexual intercoiuisc 
they will reappear; the noee is said to drop ofl. 

Ppobftblj includes tertiary syphilitic lesions, tubereulouB and 
inidigDunt afl^iiona. 

Ulcera on arms. A man whom I saw said to tie sufleriiig from 
kmipa had syphilis, hia wife a little later had ulceration of fauces, 
and was said to ho sickening for kuMpa caught from her hiisbaiuL 
Chiptiia .—Disease of external sexual otgana 

„ ehn nijnwi=cfiikis7iOTio=dieea*i due to eoitos wntli a menstruiiting 
woman. 

„ cAn «iw/iny^^=i:Af7w/(j^:iJ=gouoiThteB. 

„ cJia in micturition a man is said to pass a lot of line threads 
before the water appears, afterwards they gp in a gain. 

„ eha cAi»itv=(^white tmt), 

„ eJut rhqnila 

,, rAfl titcA*fai= includes the last three above. 

A man going away for some time and lca\ung his wife luav put 
medicine at the door of the hut; the wife walking over it is said to 
have It rise up into hi>r, so that should anyone commit adultery'with 
her he will get rhipata. 

C'Atdinia.—Blindneea. Result of not washing the face in the blood of a 
man fllaiii in w^are after cutting out his heart. 

Xt is said in Centml Angonilaiid that if the wind blow from the 
west for seven .lays then smallpox will come. There seems to be 
something in tliis, for such a wind would come over Ifortugueso 
territory, where variola is eudemie. ” 


Ej/dnaU, said to bo eamed by liaving couneotiou with a womau 
two or tlittio days aiter menEtruotion. Mnni (=wiitb) was tho 
name gir-en on account of tiio boiiof that tu«i so aficctod wore 
mado worse by going out in a south wind. Tbo sac ia said to 
contain irogo. if a hoy mahea a noise by kiioclcing two cnwMd 
eticks togotlior a man wiili hydnwila will tell him to stoi. <u the 

noise resembles a frog's croaking and cause-s the frrsa in the sac to 
move alxjut. 

rirofmcid of iSiwasr.-Many illnesses among children arc treated as Miows — 
A ■kcoctinn ,s nmdo by Imding the leaves of five or six trees in a pot of waier. the 
child IS held over this, and the child and pot coveml with « doth; it is in fact a 
form of mediaited vapour bath, ThU is not repeated, but if the child has not 
recovered by tlio following day it is vrashed ia a cold docueHeu made from loavca 
and roots; this may l>e continued for several ilaj^. Three mclieines are all pre- 
pared by tlic medidne woman, and if they are returned to her anoUier woLn 
IS oousolted. On the first day of treatinent renmneiatiou i. m the rete of two 
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strings of beails; when tlio medicine woman ia consulted and asked for medicine 
she demands beads that she may see clearly where the medicines grow—should no 
beads bo forthcoming the woman may make pretence of finding herlis, but aay that 
they hide themselves ; the applicant will then come bock with beads, when she will 
immediately see medicines plainly; no further |iayment is made till the child is weU, 
when the old woman casts medicine at cross naids. the child’s head is shaved and 
half a small basket of mealies is given os payment 

Methods of treatment may lie divided into three groups:— 

1. By administration of drugs internally. 

2. By local application of drugs, mechanical means. 

3. Medicine charms. 

The giving of drugs by the mouth is but slightly useil. certainly a number of 
ostriugent liarks, etc., are given in diarrheeal diseases, but bow far with good 
effect I am unable to say. Emetics are known, but not commonly used. Purges 
apparently are not know'n, os they are drugs much appreciated by the native. 

Aphrodisiacs are alwa^'s in great request to rejuvenate the flagging energies of 
the twelve-wived headman of adult age. Tliese are three commonly used: (a) mhetoe 
bark, {h) Miuturnnko root, (r) Ntuhi root; one tablespoonful of the powdered bark 
of the first named taken in lieer produces its elTect iu lialf an hour, producing an 
erection at the sight of the first woman seen, the number of coitus poaaible in a 
night is increaswl from 1-3 to 3-7. If taken by a woman she becomes sterile. 
Coitus by use of drugs is re<luced from 5-30 minutes to 2 minutes. Some taken 
by a friend of my own (a European) caused only incrcaseil vigour and rapidity 
of heart action. Medicine to bring on overdue menstruation is use<l, and on 
abortifacieut is said to \hs known and of sure action. 

Mtdieints, — P/undahtrt made of red eartii and castor oil, and applied to an 
infant’s fontanelle is a protection against the sun. Also usetl by a widowed husband 
before he may marry again. 

Blec<liiig is sUippetl by sprinkling the strongly astringent pow'dered l>ark of 
the mtumha tree or leaves of the ehitinil)e tree; the bark of the m/unffoti tree ia 
u8<mI on wounds. 

A ligature is applied above the bite of a snmll snake, mphiri ; tlie limb Is said 
to drop off l)cl(tw the ligature. Sucking of woumls is adopted. Lime is sometimen 
put on fresh wounds. . Burns are treated with ground-nut oiL The smoke of 
burning leaves is employe«l to relieve a cough. Dry cupping by means of small 
gourds, horns, etc., is practised. 

A certain degree of precocity is apparent at least in young boys, and is notice¬ 
ably lost when they arrive at tlie age of puberty, when sexual excess seems to 
reduce them to a state of, in many cases, semi-imbecility. From this they may 
recover, or on the other hand they may remain certainly not so bright as when they 
were boys. 
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CiBCIjUCISION AHh l?{mATION C^£M0^I£3. 

Circumcision was not practised among Anyanjo. Among Amangochc, 
Machioga and Yao, the practice 'tos known as In^otjp livi iupattd<t^ 

ICtt-inn&ah htpnnAa. —the prepuce was drawn forwaiil and a nick tnndo on the 
right Bide of the median line ticar the fremain. An application mixed with oil was 
applied. At the present time the Mohammedan practice is conmiou Kii-umhai<t 
Jawto t —the prepuce i» drewn forward through a split piece of bamboo and cut off 
with a 8har|) knife. 

Circumcision is performed on ixtya iisiialty at the age of nine to twelve years 
by a medicine man called an honourable calLitig, Ln a hot at the luyago 

camp. Both patient and operator stand, unless the former ia young, when he sits. 
The ceremony ia witnessed only by the boy's friends Anmng Mohammedans 
clitorideobomy used to 1« performed by a wmnmi opemtor (iFKiA'onjn:), but* it i» Sftiii, 
was discontinued, on account of the heavy mortality, about seven years ago. At the 
time of the operation a woman was given medicine to make her vomit all unlawful 
things she might liave eaten. 

Initmtion cerouiouics (including circumciaion) take place at irregular intervals. 
The chief or beadnmu settles the date at wbicli the Jnyago shall he held, generally 
once a year in .1 uly, when there is no work iind little else to do. Roys who sre 
considered ready will then take port Tho elder bmthcr or a friend of a hoy settles 
whether he is ready for circumcision. Tlie motlier then lakes a pre^nt to the 
chief. The hoys, their fneneb and the medicine ruan then depart for the bush, 
Hoiiietimes a couple of iTiilee away from the village. The tmml]Or may vary' from 
three or four to ns many na thirty or forty* In the bush gross huta (= 
arc erected for their shelter. Food is broogiit by the mothers and deposited a little 
way from the amip. and the friends who liavo accompanied the boys fetch and 
carry and act os sentiiiob to prevent approach of any "outaidera" Sii montlifi 
used to be spent in the bush, now four to eight weeks only, and all the cireumoiBion 
wounds must bo healed by the time of the candidates' retimu If a boy die, the 
mother is not informed, she is allowed to bring fixid each day ■ at tho end when ths 
return ia made rejoicing she is told by one of the men. 

The exit from the dlkge is accompanied by the friends dancing JWm; 7 or 
^//f^re,the bojB in eld cahoo (formerly always iu bark clolii) walk and ait (luwn on 
arrival at the placo appotntiid. The ciroumciBion is performed the following Juv: 
during the time vrhich folio we inatmetiou ia given them on tlich- duties in after 
life as men. io good behaviour in their married life, re coitus, eating of food, 
fluperstitbuB regarilLDg salt, etc. When this is all over a message is eout to the 
village, and tho youths* walking iiuietly dresod b new cloths, are niet half-way hy 
the women and girls, who dance and iiingj after the return to the village there ia 
diinkingand dancing, the newly initialed refraining for one day. At the present 
Ixrao the youth probably has some “ Iriead " of the opposite sex with w hum he sleeps; 
until he has had coitus he may not eat food into which gait has been put Hb 
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mother h v«ry cArofiil Alnjut thlam preparing hiafood [eat lie dio m oonsei^ueDC^* 
He hencerorth Lears his man’s name, and it i& an iueiilt to iiso bis child'a uaiiie 

Initiation of girla takes place in much the mm& wai^ iaBlruction being given 
bj the old womeiu After [nidation most {pris wear a Htmg of big blue beadn 
round the neck. In some cases, wliere it ia not convenient to go far into the 
busb, a patch of bush mar tJie village may be selected, the approaches are 
carefully goaided, and pieces of calico on baniboOH are used as flags to murk the 
place 

JVamvHili ceremony witnessed at Kaaanka's village (Awiaa triiie) August 30th, 
X007:—A girl about fourteen years of age, well developed. Among the Awisa the 
initiation cermuony takes place when the girl has readied puberty imd is ready to be 
married. Four days are spent by the candidate in a email gross but built in the 
middle of the hwtijo ( = village open space), whan inatruction is given her in all 
her future dudes by a woman who is her ** friend;," iu this case a wam^an of about 
twenty-abc years of age^ 

About mici-dny of the fourth day ahe waa brought into the bjetiJo wearing old 
calico round the waiat* and with two friends, one on either side, danced a bind of 
Mhufliing stop liackwards and forwards Ui the time of four dtunis ; it was w'jtucased 
by the women of the village, who i^ccosiouidly joined in the dance. After this she 
retired, and later in the afternoon rcappi^^Lred with blue calico from wEust os for as 
kueeSj white calico tied round waist as a sash, a rope of blue beads round ncuk and 
muter anna. On the hcjid she wore an enectieui made of Hour mid water with u 
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■continl crest into which were etuck little pieces of reed, lines of red w ore paintwl 
on the wliite ground as shown in sketch, Ahvays supported by her *' friend ” or 
" sponsor " she again danced for a few niinutea and then departed. 

This night al>out twelve niidiiight Ziarjon was tii he danced; all the evening 
and up till tiddiiight a boy went round and round the village calling iu a shrill voice 
waruing none to approach. It was a very dark moonless night, and to the heating 
of seveij drums (four small, two medium sized, one big) the came into the 

fucflfo. One w aa nn elqihant 8 fiMt high with a man in each pair of legs—made of 
grass, trunk and Eualis complete ; the other* callad an Sswoh (u small antelope), 
resembled a dwarf jackdn-tbe-grecn more than anything else. The elephant 
pranced, the Kswala spun round and round ; each was attended by a man with a 
Vi>i„ XL. X 
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who I'an in fruut of it, and by whom the made A^|>eat&.nce of bcins 

bafHed. The pertonuaiice waa \dti]cssed by a circle of women and a few mtn. 
AVlioii the riKKjti gave evideuoe of rising the Jjgitres disappeajxsi. 

The following momipg the girl was again brought to the about 11 n^m, 

and abated on a mat betBreen lier friend‘d and iier moliier, w'hilo the women 
danced to the time of seven drums. Her head waa anointed wdth water and ahaved, 
the process was started by a woman and Llien Hniahed by a man, apparently the 
village harlajrj tlie left aide of the head was shav'etl ftrsL The mother wss shaved 
by a woman at the same time, 

Wliile thifl was going on, presents were I»mg made—inaiza, lieadg, a chicken, 
tobacco, braceleia, etc. li\heti the shaving w'aa hmshed several women come anti 
sjwke to the girl, after which she was taken away for the bathing in the lake olose 
at hand, returning about 1 pjn, in new blue calico from waist to knees with white 
sofih, the body well oiled all over, to the time o! one small drum played bv an old 
man ; then, supported on either aide by two " friEmds,” she waited a few moments 
while several women ilid a few sluiniing steps, slie then advanc<yl alone and did u 
few steps, 8he then made h prescat of a cliioketi and tobacco to ilic drummer, and 
tlieu to Jtcr father, kneeling to onclu Again she diinced alone, running to and fro 
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and spinning round tinickly. Daring ihU time two maaka, the SrtfiMwjta and 
Motota (Fig. 2>. oppairad and mbted with crowd, danoed aliout and made fuimv 
ramarks; they wont up te Uw girl and peifomied a kind of dmm-dH-vntire. 

AfUw tlmi? dancing in the \ilJage she goes round to the bonsea of all her 
relatives. 1>eginning at her fatheFs house, and rejwata the dance togctherwith addition 
of a little the timks {Scinchuna and go rounti will, her, her 

immediate uttenibuit being always her firiend.’^ Tliia night and the next day she 
spends in the house with her friend, the evening of the next day ahe goes to a 
separate Iioubo arranged for, and hoe to liave eoitns with a man w'bo is aaked to 
oblige; on emiBaioa taking place he has to withdraw in imie, and the semen is 
collected on a cloth which Ims to lie seen by tlic women. The following night she 
goes to the liouso of her betrothed to live with hhn iahc husproli&bly been betrothed 
since she was an infant. 

About the San^dtuna and I could learn nothing. These men wore 

masks with cahoo covering the hack of the head and neck, a kilt matle of strips 
of lootJftrd akin and graas bound round their arms and legs. 
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Mouaijs. 

ThB teaching of inomls, of what institutes right aud wrong, is one of the 
chief features of the ioitiadon ceremonies., A juaa niiiat be brave in warfare * 
without fear rush into the jaiddie of the fettle. He must be juat in hearing cases 
brought before him to settle. He must keep his wife in subjection (a man who is 
unable to heat his wife is looked down upon as a cowartl, os is ako n man who 
would beat a child). Hiches are always respected Sojcual power b not so much 
admired as one might expect Hie only vice abhorred is apparently eating of the 
flesh of the dead {}fyhiti}. Adultery was the fault most severely pumslicd in the 
olden iliiys. Any crime was judged to have ita equivalent in payment and was not 
contlomnod as liad in it'^elf. 

At the preBent time a maji may make money hy his daughter's vice, but 
society does not cast him out, thongii he U couaidemJ " a bad man.'* 

Stealing from other tribes was of course apprrjivpd ; ivivea and slaves may be 
beaten, not children. A man viaiting another nllage* if known, would lie received 
as a brother; if unknowu, he ran tiio rbk of being tliere and then enslave<l, even 
though of the sajne tribe. 

Food is always shared hy any acquaintance. 

Lying is not considered wrong in itaelf, but tlic breaking of aolcmn oalha ia 
condemned. Gluttony and over-drinking is not cundenmtHi N'eglect of the aged 
in common aud liardty noticed. 

GeDeraUonrtesy is inoidcated, and many things are not considered "goo<l 
monnere." It ia conaideretl l»£ul nianners to touch the lire in anotbeFs house, also 
to lake food from a husket which a wommu is carrying oji her bead, or to uncover food 
she iscarr) ing,or to uncover a cooking pot; it is said to be as great an insult to her 
as if her dotli were pulled off. If any of tijeso things be done aJie would 
intimate that the offender has never been brought up, and ask him aomc (iuestion 
relative to instruction received at his initiation; should he be unable to answer he 
would lie laiMjllod a fool mid ridiculed. YawTiiug, spitting, belching, etc,* in 
company or in the presence of a superior, of u woman in front of her husband* of a 
man in front ol hia chief, is ill-mannered Should a mau in au assembly of 
headmen break wind a small boy aviU say he did it and receive a reward later. 


Kelkiioit. 

WjtJj regard to "tioul*" the original idea apparently was that all men at death 
yielded up their spirits, mzimu (p, 41ti. Scott's Buiionarjfl to the place whenoe 
they came, Mlanffu, Mim^u seems nither to mean the spirit world, as tt is never 
endowetl with any form^f man, for iustanoe ; and it is quite impossibla for the 
natives to have conceived an abetract Gedhoad. Tiio word mfunjTU boa latterly 
been need as a translaiioii of the word God, used by various Chrietian dcuominationa. 

The w^winia not tangible, and tias no aubstajica, but has ihc form of tbo man, 
and when sot free from the body can talk and can do practically auytliing, Tiic 

X 2 
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IN Si NIK inay leave the iKwly of a man asleep and ap|>ear as a dream to some other 
man, just as tlie sfiirit of a ilead man may appear in a dream; spirits are not visible 
under otlier coudiliona. 

Tlie spirit is said to leave Uh? body of a dying umii l>efore death at the time when 
he becomes unconscious or comatose. His shadow, which is part of tlw inzimv, 
leaves the body at the same lime. Tlie wictMiti may appear to men at some 
distance away ut the time of death of a man. Tlie inanimat© objects apjiearing in 
a dream are seen by the dreamer's i/izimu, who is abroad among the objects seen. 

Tlie lower animals are said to have spirits, but these cease to exist with tlie 
dciith of the animal; n native will talk lo a dog and lielieve it to understand liim 
just 08 a white man. 

1 have once hoaixl of a case in which a much lielov'eil dfig was buried with its 
master, hut I was infomietl that ius soul would not accompany tliat of the dead 
man, although the act would seem rather to contradict this. 

To the dog is ascrilxid intelligence, and of the balxion they say that ” it ‘ knows 
H great deal.** 

Plants and inanimate objects are not coimidered to jkisscss wuimu. The 
pigeons, etc., burietl with the deml of course were for food; in tlio case of slaves 
hurie<l they would accomjtaiiy and attend to their master. 

The spirits of tlie <le|iarted retain their former stations, tluis the mximu of a 
chief is a thing of greater account than tlial of an ordinaty man. It is thought to 
continue to hold a directing iiiflueuct? on the well-being of the tribe. Ikifore 
setting out to battle, before moving tlie village, and 8o on, offerings of Ijeer and Hour 
will lie put on his grave and his intercession asked in respect of the coming event 
Tlie appearance of the spirit of some departed ])crson generally means that it con¬ 
siders itself forgotten, and is the sign for putting flour on his grave ** to keep 
him quiet** 

Tlie spirit of a murdcre<l man may sometimes haunt the murderer, for tliis he 
takes^ medicine, hut the mximu is a goo<l spirit and docs no harm. Tlic mzimu 
may visit anyone in his dreams; they often haunt burial grounds, they never enter 
into the bodies of others, and there is no transmigration to animals (see MphUi), 

Tlie msimu may visit the earth at any time, but their general residence is 
Mltinffu, a phantasmal place above the sky. The mzimu w*hen it leaves the dying 
body goes upwards. The only people to visit Mlungu and come bock are 
ot^casionally children who die, for a short time tlieir auimu goes to Mlungu and 
returns; they live again, but ore deaf-mutes. 

There is no undcrworUl, hut a ** liail man " is thought not lo go to quite the 
same place as others ; there is no idea of punishment or hell fire, however. The 
spirits in the spirit world are suppoacd to sit about doing nothing; they talk and 
see everything going on on the earth below. From what has been said before it 
seems that they suppose chiefs will remain chiefs in the spirit world. Titey do 
not appear to speculate about going to the spirit world, and as they do not think of 
any retribution to be dealt out it makes no difference to their conduct on this cartlL 
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Evil spirita. nametl tiutsoka, are 8ai«l also to exist. " They are like mxtmu, only 
come to do evil and can be seen in the day-time.** Such spirits may possess n man 
and cause madness, inisala; a man so possessetl can be cured by drinking and 
washing in medicine. Again masoka may live in any big animal, but not in 
i n ani m ate objects. Charms arc worn against mnsoka, a custom taken by MaAanju 
from tlie Machinga. A case of insanity due to masoka after death yields up 
mzimu, not masoka, 

Tliere is really nothing in the nature of exorcism, s]iirituah‘8tic stances, or 
mediums, neither fetishes nor idols. There is no nature worship and no nature 
spirits, save perhaps in a few coses, Mpambe (Chiuyanja) or Ch inta (Chi|)eta), the 
lizard-crocodile, who lives alwve {Mlungu) Iwhind the clouds coming forth as 
lightning trying to kill men, making a noise (thunder) as lie retreats again. In the 
ahsonco thus of any doSnite religion there are of course no temples, priests, religious 
festivals, etc. 

At Zambo, in Monkey Bay, Lake Nyasa, there is a rock with a cave in it 
where it is stated certain evil spirits (tnasoka) dwell; these come out with Uieir 
children walking on the water to any passing canoe, anti if gifts are not made to 
them tlic conoo is upset. 

On the hills near Kaehindamoto, on the south-w'cst arm of Lake Xyasa, there is 
said to be a big Hat stone on which ore tlie ffNitprints of man and all the animals 
which emerged from a hole in the stone. This is a story believed by the 
Cliipeta and MaAauJa. 

i//i7a is a name giving to n imth (f hypotlietical) which is useil by spirits, and 
which never crosses a river. It runs from Chiroiuo rul Mlanje, Zomba, Chikala 
Mangoche, Kwisimba, Msumba, round the north end of the Izike, keeping on the 
liighlands bock tlirough Angonilond to Chiromo. 

JfpAiti —If a man die, a relation commonly is accused of causing the death, 
ilecourse is liad secretly by the brotlier of the deceased to the Ji'oloneMa or 
Mu.Htuvytv.la, who by means of the ula answers questions put to him. lie then 
tells the deoeaseira uncle, who calls in all the relations and informs them of the 
death liaving taken place, and from the chief asks that the accused may drink 
invxtvi ; tills is done unknown to the accused mam Next morning, all the relations 
are culled upon to driuk mteavi by ortler of the chief, prepare<l by the medicine¬ 
man {Muapondeia )—or it may be given to the accused only, he asking to bo 
cleare<L 

l*he man who cannot vomit up the ordetd poison dies within half-aii-hour, 
thereby conlinuing his guilt and showing that he was mphitu 

Some mphiii are not flesh-eaters, but the majority kill their Wetims that tliey 
may eat himian flesh. The slayer, on the same (lay that his victim is buried, beats 
his little drum and lights a lire about thirty to forty yards from the grave at night 
that his brother mphiii may hear and see. It is said tliese cannot be seen or 
heard by ordinary men—but sometimes the natives say they have seen the fires 
of the mphiti at night. 
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T}je mpJiiii may be men* iivameti, or cluldren — ►fifty to aixty ivill cjOJogti^te 
over the grave and eall the dead man by his cbUd-name; the liody comeB out o[ the 
grave^ sometiiucs they dig, ijometiniea not—the raised man comes to life when he 
coinea to the surface and looks round, hut cannot talk. He is killed by being beaten 
with the tail of the Zindi (black-tailed gjm) filled with medicine—the flesh is 
divided up, filling os many as one hnndrei] boskets, the man who killed having the 
feet to eat, the othera any part. The bones arc kept^ some times. Tlie grave h 
opened up and nothing left there. The mjdiiti are said often to toke the form of 
animals, most coiumonly the hyaiiia. 

WrrCITCIiAFT. ETC, 

MfihUi:— A nuin wishing to cause the death of another, i! a relation, will find 
a medieioo-tuan and get him to make medicine which is placed under the door of 
the hut of the man whom it is wnshed to kill, or it may lie tluit he simply states 
that the death of so and bo is looked for, making certain signs. A man who is not 
a relatiuii will be asked to come and drink beer, and in the lieer which is given to 
druik is put medicine such as camnot Ije detected. The man may Buai>ect that lio 
has been puiaoncd and consult another medicine-man to give liim au emetic, and I 
have heard it slated that men lisve liecn known then to vomit needles ami pins 
which have grown out of the metlicine. Finely-powdered gloss, I beUeve, useti to 
be given. 

Cursing and evil-wishing are found in the expressions r — 
tr£-?i/rt=niay you die. 

Ihninm^ njok<t= may a snake hiie you, 

Ukii{fnira iiA'avfff>=im&y a lion seize yon. 

Ufprenn ?Btdvc=mny yon Iw eaten by a crocodile i may you drownmay 
you have nowhere to sleep. 

JCa/eh and die presently, etc. 

Tliey are believed in to a ourtain extent, and in some coses a man thus cursed 
will starve himself U> death. 

Tlie hair, or the uail of the litthi finger, is cut while a man is asleep-^this is 
fried with tnedicine—the victim is then invited to drink beer, the niedicme-nmn 
pretends to drink and drojis a little of the prepared medicine into the cup: the 
other then drinks and dies in two or three daj-s. 

irif-f<x£5a=to tuake medicine against a man, the medlcme being kept by the 
maker. On the other hand, medieine may Ik: placed at the victim's doorway, or it 
maybe buri«l under a path along which he must pass—here it will have a selective 
action for the intended victim only, who dies soon after he has jtassed over iL Other 
magic medicine la that used by a thief, be press^ on the ground outaido tho hut 
with the tail of the iriji<ft(hkek-tailed gnu) causing everyone wlUiiti tfjsleep; then 

» Sucti ft bone wfib nujclicino is uaed to perforta trinkis and 1 was tuld bjra tuitiTv tluit 
ho hod fteeu a hut uid it* ooutenti barm, and come buck in the hotir cQaij^kti-—Ihln thw a iridk 
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the (loor is marked with medicine and it Ijcoomea tinfostoniyl; the *ccu|jatita can 
then be asketi by the thief where tliinga are. they answer tJie (]ue3dorje in their 
sleep and never resist. My interpreter, on a of a party of ten men. sleeping in a hat, 
was thus robbed together with the others, not ji stitch of clothing being leftou tiieni, 
and the door found open 

Tn a case heard at tort Johnston SJ.lhO?* a native was indicted with having 
threatened death to another man, whose wife Ijc wanted to tnany* He was said to 
hH>e stated tlmt he should take one of his medicines which woidd turn him into 
a lion, and as such he would kill Ms victim. His mediemeai consisted of Cliiiraiiida, 
a natiie given to any poison, made from pounded frmta mid roots and kept in an iroji 
pHial, to kill [leople wnth j or a narue given to tuBdicine whioh is 

also kept in a small horn*—this is the tianse-breaker^s mcdiemc, which when pvcteerl 
against the victim^s door causes birn to become unoonseioua of anyone entering. 
This same man ivas stated to liavy given a unrn medicine for his wife one day who 
was aick the following day she voTiiitod a needle ; the needle was preserved in a 
piece of glass stalk, and ehonld the man wish his wife any ill he had only to place 
the stalk with the oucloae<l needle at the doorway of tlio hut and whenaho stopped 
over it the needle w ould once iiiora enter her body and might kill her. To another 
man he hod given instmetiono to make a small ent on the nates with a razor, and 
rub in some medicine whereby he would become a lion, or if a cut were mode 
perpendicularly On the forehead^ others on the neck and naU>« anil medicine rubbed 
in, the man would thereby gain a knowledge of medioine and lie able to kill 
people. 

^^^'^“Tlie w/jf? man or viifftiu fPti wfa is cflJ.le^l on to cast Iota in a gnsit variety 
of circumstances—to find a murderer, to say whether such and snerh a journey will 
bo good. His outdt may conaiat of the following: — 

Tmpa or ndumba^ a gourd, to which usually strings of l5eaib and pieces of skin 
are attached ; in it are contained the mateali or mpingiin, which cousist of a great 
variety of articles such os short pieces uf wood, aome of them cherred, the dried 
curled tendrils of some climbing plant, the body of a certain beetle, pieces of pottery, 
tlie tooth of & pig, etc-.. In casting lots, some one or more articles arc nuwie to 
jump from the gourd which 1ms been shaken in the left hand, the right agitatiiig 
the while a rattle (wsiiyV). (Plate 3[XVII, Fig, 4.) 

In the ease of a man loBing a brother and supposing him dead at smneone's 
hands, he goes to the via man. who asks him what he can do for him* The man 
first of all states ji ntiniber of tliinga ho doea not want to know about, .-^iich osi 
“Someone has etolen my cattle.’* etc.^ each limo the is shaken and the Mawali 
reganleiT, each time the via mau replying," No, Lliat ib not wlmt you have come almut; 
but wiiafc IB the matter is that your brother lias been killed," and this he confirm a 
by looking at the MHwtUi. His man may ask why he was Irillefl, the *dn 

' Mediciui! mode by utnu^tiog the f&t Imni faeces by boiling in wattir mixed with cbjirvoal 
and other ■uWtmices preserved in the tdl of a gnu. 
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suggesting that it was due to a quarrel some years before, and again consulting the 
»i/a, tells the man to go back to his village to see the man with whom the quarrel was. 

He goes liack and makes out his case as we have seen. case 1 remember, 
in which a man accused of theft went to a native of my acquaintance, who gave 
him one medicine to bathe in, another to put under his tongue, and anotlier to pot 
between the great and second toes, this to make his accuser ** speak little ; then 
by night he went to the t</a man, asking him to cast lots to say whether he would 
be put in prison tlie following morning by the magistrate on tlm station. 

A man wanting a good job will consult on ala man who possesses mpati, a 
medicine made of charcoal and oil. He is ent on either side of the chest and the 
medicine nibbed in—other medicine is wrappc<l in paper and cloth and worn 
round the neck=(A}>r«i); a woman wouhl ha%e two small cuts made above the 
pubis and two others in the small of the back, and the njeresi would be worn round 
the loins. 

Tlie via man also has a tortoise suspended between two cross sticks—this is 
made to move along the ground by hoUling the two sticks ^ if the tortoise moves 
straight it is a good sign, SA.a journey w’ould lie well undertaken, or such and such 
a man would not have to go to prison. (Plato XXVI, Fig. 4.) 

Two otlier forms of apparatus are usctl to answer yes or no, these consist of 
0 gourd or small horn strung on a piece of string j tlie string is held vertically 
betwiren the hand and foot, the gourd or horn brought to the top and allowed to 
slide down tlio string; if the fall be uninterrupted, all is well. By pulling tlie 
string taut the fall can be checked at any point, thus the result of the test depends 
entirely upon the operator. (Plate iXY’!!, Fig. 3.) 

Oologolo .—Tlie dried and partly mummified hotly of a squirrel containing the 
skull is also used as a sign. It is held by the tail and stroked downwards with 
the words “ Speak, oh stpiirrel I ” “ Speak, oh squirrel I ** It is then spat upon; if 
it fall to the left, it is negative; if to the right, a positive sign such and such a 
thing will hnpjien. (Plate XXVI, Fig. 9.) 

The via man docs not belong to any set or caste apart, but may be anyone, and 
may have any other occupation—he may have some knowledge of drugs, herlis, etc. 
The remuneration for advice giveu is a string of bemls (about 1 foot long) or a fowl 
He is commonly thought well of, and in consequence of his calling never comes to 
a liad end. 

Magic=sleight of hand, Tsinga, is only practised by coast men. Casting lots to 
ascertain guilt is also called Tiinga. A man practising such things is called 
Wa-tsiaga, 

Trials by Ordeal. 

a. J/trar». 

h. Umba .—^Tbe umha man kvi umbo) puts a pin through tlie lobe 

of the ear of tlie man accusetl of stealiag. Slionld blood appear and 
the man evince signs of pain he is guilty, and viee rrrstf. 
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e. Boiling tcaler. —In cases of theft need to be usetl. 

(L JCabrundula, —In a case where a man accuses another of eating human 
flesh or sometimes simply of stealing. Kahrundula is called with 
his big horn (eland) filled with medicine; tliia horn is Uien given to 
anyone who holds it by the small end, the other end resting on the 
ground. It tlien starts to travel without being pushed to the place 
where the flesh or other goods are hidden, thus confirming the guilt 
of the accused. 

Mwavi ordeal. —(Among Nyanjo.) The start is made early in the morning; the 
medicine-man, who has come to the village the night before, is ready with his little 
wooden mortar into which he chips the Itark. A man and woman to stand by the 
mortar are picked out by the chief or headman, the men and women stand in line, 
a woman behind each man, if a chip flies out during the pounding towanls the 
woman, women will die, and the converse. 

Often the medicine-man liimself pounds; he then sends two, three, or four 
people to fetch water which is poured into the mortar, then after walking niund 
tlie crowd Im dips out a small cup half-full, and gives to the man and the woman 
next him, who say, *' If we are mphUi let this kill us; if not, may w^c vomit Ix^fore 
Um) sun gets hot “ (8 am.). 

Tlien all drink, starting with the headman; each man drinks w'itb a woman, 
generally man and write. After they have drunk they sit dowm. lliose who are 
going to vomit kneel up with their hands on the ground in front—those who are 
going to die, sit still and do not talk. They throw tlieir heads from side to side, 
ititd fall bockwanl with convulsions, lliere is no beating of drums aud no sjieciol 
dress worn. Death taken place in 5 to 15 minutes—nothing is said by the medicine¬ 
man, who looks on. or else goes away immediately. Tliose dead of nuravi are dnigged 
outside the village and burnt together with any of their medicines. The 
medicine-man is paid with calico taken off the dead. 


SUPCICSTITIONS, ETC. 

If a man sleep wdth a menstruating woman, or should menstruation start 
during the coitus, be will fall sick and die if no medicine is taken. A menstruating 
woman may not put salt into the food she cooks, otherwise those eating it will fall 
sick. This custom, I found, applies to the native-mode salt (chtehere), but not 
necessarily to salt bonght from Euroiwans (mehere). During the pregnancy of his 
wife the husband will not commit adultery, otherwise she would die. In the 
event of the wife dying the husband is often accused of having committed 
adultery. 

Love potions ore given and taken. 

Mhdeka: a woman takes a little mapira (millet) in grains aud puts on the calico 
slie wears as a diaper l>oth during and writhout catamenia, till the grain is rotten; 
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this iR thc^n luidetl to ei brew of new beer ntid riteii to her husband to driok. 
Ho will then think of nnd love onlr herself. This is said to hare catLsed Che 
death of some htiabands, 

medicine made and dmnk by a woman to make her belovetl by a 

carUin man. 

At confinement a woman has to niiawer whether she has ever oommitted 
adultery; if she deides an adultcrj- she may diejf she owns np and gives tlie name 
of the man this can (►e remedied. Adnltery on the part of tlio father or niolber is 
said to be a cause of aimition. 

A man going away from Ids village for several months and leaving Ids wife 
Iwhind and wishing her to remain raichful puts a knife into its sheath and hongs 
it in the hilt, telling his brother. It is then lielieved tliat should anyone commit 
adultery with hia wife ncjiamtiou after the coitus is impossible till aome third 
parly comes and pulls the knife from its sheotli, and in doing so becomes a witnoi® 
of the adultery* 

Eating of eggs is believetl to cause imjKiteiioe in children or adulte. Much fat 
eaten is said to have Che same effect. It la believed that if a hare run np against 
the leg of a man while going through tho forest he will iMicome impotent. Ic is 
for thia reason tliat dung of the hare is put at tho door of a man to make fun of 
hiTii as impotent* This is iv trick played by Adzvkvin. 

If a woman who boa committed adultery puts salt into the food while 
cooking, of w hich hor hnsband will partake, will thereby cause his death* At the 
present time among the Yao>HanariJa community a woman always caUs one of the 
children to do it—this Hpeaks for itself. A wemBo, after connection with her 
husband, putting salt in food, may oauBc illness antong any children partaking of 
the food. 

If a man accuse bis wife of adidtoiy and she denies ho will procure 
medicine and place it under her pillow, then in the middle of the nig ht aJie w dl 
wake her hnsbomd and tall him tlie numo of her lover* 

Mpinffu = ill omen. A jonmej" w^oidd always be stopped if on setting out 
one of the party die; or should they meet an unt-cater or black snake. It used 
to lie consider&d a sign of bad luck if one of them knocked the toes nguiust 
a stone; now' if blooil Howe from the big toe they aay it preooges good luck. 

The Vtto at the age of eixteen years climbs the fnium&o tree, and hnding 
a fruit which is soft makes a hole in the middle and itmerts tho pouia. After this 
procedure the penis is said to enlarge oa the fruit grows ; wdieu the sue desired is 
reached tlio fruit is cut <luwn, 

The native says that every one has a small animat inside the ew, the sounds 
it makes canues the man to hear. If the animal escapes the man liocomos deal 
The animal is said to be ^inch long, and wax is said to be ite oxcremetiE. 

a man rieata on a journey he often puts a stone in tlie fork of the 
nearest tree; on many journeys fchete are regular halting places, often at cross 
roa^ls, and here eveiy paaBor-by adds a stone for luck, making quito big heaps. 
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A jnan seeing a cloud coioinj^ up aud wi:jluiig to prcveat raiD, tio» a knot in 
the 1»y tkc aide of tke p4t1i tUou^ which he iit going. 

Id January. 1907, there was a drought in Fort Johnston district, m the chief 
Mpouda and all his headmen visited a uiau called Bimhi (hitfilti prophet), a 
lesser chiefs to ask for rain. They all adjourtiad to the forest, where Bimhi 
received tiiein outside a hut, and having taken their presents, 50 yards uf calico or 
lena, he entereil tliis hut and for a quarter of an liour went through certain 
iuuuitutiouLti. He then Ap|>aiired again and aabed w'hut was wanted. He was 
asked to give them mur After again entering the liut and conferring with the 
spirits he annonnoed rain for a certain rlay^ this was receiveil with clapping of 
] lands, aud then everyone lay dowTi prone with the liauds by the lace and beadu 
towards the hut. The spirits aio said to be a male and female auake. God is 
^siid to Hj>eak to these, these te Bimtn, and Binihi to tlie people. Rain did not 
fall oil Ihe day mentioned, but soon afterwards. 

Chiitimbft: n man wishing to have niedieine to make bhnself bullet-proof 
would Iss toll! to have coitutt with his sister or mother. This is ch'lmmkt, after 
whid i medidiie is given to him. A man known to liavo done thb near Mponda's 
village was threatened with death by ]ilpouda, mid therefore fled. 

Testicles of sheep, aut4.doj)es. etc., art' eaten usually witli medicino with the 
idea of gaining sexual power. 

A ohief oats ulouc to avoid being given {xiitam. 

A woiuan in child will not look at a picture or unage lest the child be born 
with some deformity. Fright is said to cause monstrous births. 

A wonuin, when she conceives for thu first tune, that h, when u newly uiarrieil 
girl is pronounced to be meWa/r by her mother, atreuds a rlance, and her head ht 
shaved in front as far Ijack as the ears. She may nut talk to any man exce2>t her 
husbaiul for a month, lu iildor times this reatrietjou extended till the time she was 
confintxl. 

A man used never to sjaiak to iiis luuthcr-m-law till after the birth of his first 
sou. Xcithcr a man nor his wife will eat in company of their mother or fathet- 
in.*]aiiV until after birth of a child. If a ninti secs his mother-in-law eat he has 
iiiaiiltefi her and is cxpectcil to pay daiuagca. If a man meets hia mother-iii-kiw 
coming along the road and drjes not recognise her, she will fall down on the ground 
as a rtign, when ho will run away. In the tame way a fatherdn-hiw will aigiml to 
his daughter-in-law; the whole iflcA being that they are unworthy to be noticed 
till they liavc proved, tliat they can beget children. 


Cr.ANS. 

,:\il Mimonja, Yao, Mjikololo, and Chikunila tribes arc divided into clans, each 
witli a separate name. Children take the cliiu-uaiue of the mother, and meinl>ers 
of the same clou ore regarded as brothera and sistere; they ore blood relation n aud 
limy not inlcnnariy. 
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Men of the 80 )ue elan luuat help each other. Two nieu of different clann 
fighting will l>e joined each by men of his clan ; snch two men may be iuterfere<l 
with and stoppe<l fighting by someone of the some clan, but not by others. A 
fight between men of diflerent clans is a lasting thing, not so a quarrel in tlie 
clan. 

Every cluii lias a (king) Karamja and a (prince) ChiUmbwe, who is Itis son. 
These grades are only found among the Nyanja peoples. 

The Karonga may break bones when eatii^—this is significant of his power to 
break anytliing; the Chilembwe may not do so, lieing without land. Neither may 
eat while walking. These two are always cliiefs. 

Gan names ,—In Machila men's songs one hears a number of clan nann^ 
repeated sometimes. 

After sneezing people sometimw exclaim, ** J/ufana hw . . .; Mthuhtlu 
VM , , Kubala Uiva . . .** (giving name of clan). 

A man hearing another say this asks him, “ Where do you come from f" He 
tells him, giving him names of his fatlier and mother, etc.; if be does not know 
them he gives names of generations before. 

The fullowing are a few clan names:— 


ArbUolo, Htnall rat. 
Atuimvala, rain. 
Aztmbiri, puff-ailder. 
AehOcaiembo. 
AekOcalitui, 
Aeliintftnnxna, tliunder. 


AchimaundCf cloud. 

A m hartebeeste. 

pig. 

An font, birds. 

AchisomU, fisli. 
Achinnm/mle, 


Mauriage. 

A man seeing a girl he would like to marry deputes his brother to go to the* 
brother of the girl, who then calls tlio girl's maternal uncle, and he speaks to the^ 
mother on tlie subject. Tlie mother consults tlie girl; if she refuse, nothing further 
is done. If she consents, the man calls his relations to come and be witness of his 
taking the girl as his wife; they meet in the Btcah. A house is assigned to tim 
man in the village of the girl and there they go to live. 

After six months the mother of the girl prepares l>eer. Tlie uncles of tlie 
young couple, mothers, fatliers, sisters, and brothers are invited. The girl's matemul 
tmcle tlien siioaks, addressing himself to the maternal uncle of the husband, saying,. 
“ We have called you here to drink beer and to see the house of your brother that 
you may return when you like. Should anything arise lietween these two newly 
married ones in the nature of a dispute, let them come to tlieir respective uncles 
about the matter." 

Tlien five pots of beer are drunk in the vilbge, two are reserved for the 
witnesses to drink in the evening, and one for the two fathers and the headman. 
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There was no dowiy and no giving of presents in the old days, Uie latter practice 
being an innovation of the last twenty years. The husband thus introdaced 
(= huloold) into his wife's %'illage hoes tlie gardens of her parents. 

No enquiry is made as to the potency of the huslxind by the wife's side, but 
Ids friends may ask him if his semen is gootL A man who gets no children is 
chrmhuvnltt. 

It useil to be the custom when a maniago took place for the motlier and 
father of tlic girl to cut a Ic^ about 16 foet long by 2 feet in diameter and 
send tills by another daughter to the house of the married couple; tliis was put in 
the tire, and the unmarried daughter had to go every day and sec that it was still 
burning. If it Inimed away before the married daughter became eriecinte the 
husljand might be sent away us useless. If the oouplc were much attached to each 
other the husliand would buy a pair of goats and give them to the parents of his 
wife that the goats might produce young. Where sterility persists for three years 
the prohibitions against a man speaking to his mothcr-in-lnw, etc., are alluweil to 
lapw. 

After the first coitus the wife vvipes up some of the semen on u» a pie<*e of 
w hiU5 cloth; this in the iiionung is given for inspection by the girl's instnictor, 
the woman who gave her advice on the occasion of her first menstruation. 

Tlie number of wives may lie from one or two to six or ten for an ordinary 
man; for a chief, thirty or forty. man may not marry any niemlter of Ids wife’s 
family, nor of the same clan name, nor two sisters, nor a deceoseil wife's sister. 
Maninge between people of different tribes did nut take place till after tlie 
overrunning of one by the other, save in case of slaves and wives by capture. 
A rich nuin takes his wives to live with him in his own village, as does a chief. 
The first wife is the head wife, she <loee no cleaning nor cooking; a man may 
change his head wife, but must sleep equally >vith each wife, otherwise she may 
bring a case against him ; each wife lives in a separate house, occasionally in a 
room of a large one. Slave wives correspontled to concubines. No polyandry. 

At the present time marriage is regarded lightly, adultery is common, and 
divorce in consequence the some. In former days a man wishing to be rid of his 
wife ceased to visit her for one month, three months, or six months. Her uncle 
woulil then come to the husband and ask the meaning of his l>ehaviour. He 
would-explain that he no longer wishetl to live with the woman, and gave to the 
uncle an arrow (»n«6ri), calico so given may still be called nitfl/ri; sJiould the 
woman marry again she gives the arrow to her second husband. A man deserted 
bv his wife, should there l)e children, makes a case to have custody of tliem. 

As children, lioys and girls pluy at Itelug man and wife, building little houses 
in the bush and sleeping together; this is known as mamnje. Promiscuous se.xual 
intercourse among girls before pulierty is common; in this way the vagina is 
usually dilated and no operation for so doing is perfonned. A %-irgin on her 
marriage is broken " by a friend of the bridegroom before the latter cohabits with 
her. The friend is said “ to eat new things ”—Kvdia ujobvu. 
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A boy having an emission in the night will tab* his soiled cloth to tin* 
headman of the village- He says, if Uie stoiti be black, that the l)oy mtist ni>l 
many as be will be impotent A man who has no erection when evacuating the 
bowels thinks him self ilh and will seek mediDine. 

Monstmation usually cOTtimencefl from twelve to fourteen years, when the 
broasts develop and hair appears on the pubea. I am iucliued to put it later than 
has commonly been stateih^ The women danee^ and itistruclion is given to the 
girl who lias just amved at puberty. Tim Yao no longer hold a dance. 
Henstruation is said to appear in those who grow fastest at a somewlut earlier 
age. It is said never to be deferted^ Women stute that they nicustniate once 
every moon, the flow lasting from three to seven days; if fora longer time it is 
duo CO some sickness (menoiTkigia ia net tinoomnion). There m no purification 
after menstruation, hut a wife sleeps apart from her buBbamJ, on another l>ed, 
and she may not put salt into the food. 

Boya, 1 should say, attain puberty at fourtecTi lo fiftetm years, when change in 
the voice takes place. The average B^e at marriage I should judge at seventeen nnd 
fifteen tespectivcly in male and female. TIiih of cnurije only refers to first 
marriages, nnd wlien no hindraiicta owur. [Among tho Angoni a mail was 
not allowed to marry nutil thirty years of age, a woman twenty.] Tlie chi Id- 
boftring poriofl lasts about twenty years. 

It is ItelifeVfld tJiat the child is formed only from w^hat the man luti'oduocs 
into the woman—die semen. The average number of children in a family is three 
tfi five; out of every five, only three survive to adult ngo. The numlwr of boys 
iKirii is greater tkin the number of girls. Pregnaucy in a woman is aaid to lx* 
known by tire head woman, by her becoming paler. After ^unegnancy is detected, 
hiisbuud and wife live together, and coitus continues to take place, for some time ; 
with some only for dm first aiv weeka 

f-aliour takes place eitlrer in die woman's own house or in that of her mother. 
She is Buyiated by a midwife, generally an old woman (not her mother), Tho 
patient alts on the floor of tire hnt or an old mat naked, half tccliumg on Cite 
midwife, who kneels down behind her and presses her abiloiiieu w’ith botli hands. 
Xo intamaj examination is moile, and no aaaistance is given In cases of difficulty. 
Tlie diimtion of bibour is from one hour to five days, ending in death. Mortalily 
from olistmctcd labonr is higli, in contradi'etioii te the ease witli which natives 
are usunUy said to give birth to cliildren. The uiiibilical cord w not dividixl uiuU 
after the birth of the placenta, and then dose to its placental attachment; it is iiijt 
tied. Tire whole length h bound to the aWnmen of tire chikl by some calico, 
seiArating about the seventh ilay; medbiiie is then applied to the umbilical scar, 
consisting of the charred root of a iriw* mixed with oLL 


■ It li« b»u told Hint iMmrtrustioij lued not to occur anUI the l>tit 

ileit d Ure j«iTa. on s^unt ol nexnd witercoqr^*^ Uforr pnWy, il i» rtrlfcr, and therefore 
thcr ciuLl-b^ann^ ago is I'arUar, aiatKii initcad of qightci-u- 
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The plflcenU is boHed in a refuse heap^ outside whence it is aometimes said 
to be tuolen by Mjthiti (evil fipiTits) to mate medicme. A caul is known, and now 
is said to be caused by the father liontinunlly wearing a \ml. It k not kept for 
any pnrpoee* as far as 1 know. Jf a woman die with the child unborn the ehild is 
cut out through the abdomen, when the boily is in Uie grave, and the two bodies 
then huried tej,'ether, the jeasnn given being that if this m not done many other 
women would die in tlie eame way, Cfesnriaji section ia never performed; a still¬ 
born child ia buried in the refuse htaip; there is no Ln-atment for still-birth,* 
Miscarriage is said to he l-ouiihqu* Post-partnra haunorrhage is said to be one of 
the frecpient causes of deaths 

After the cenhnejiient the whole body is washed, aud then a piece of burning 
wood is placed between the legs of the woman ojul allowetl to smoulder for several 
hours; this as a means of puriiieation. 

The w'ljuiMi stays iti tlie Jjonse for a week. She does not reeume Be.vnal 
intercourse with her hnsljand for two years unless alie ia the only wife, when six 
montha to one year is allowed to elapse, though she cohabits after one or two 
weeks. During the pueriwrium there is no special diet Tlie child is auckled for 
two to three years by mothor, or giandmoiher if the former die; or if neither are 
available, by the aunt (inatemal). Death of the child may ei^Hue as the result of 
being Buckled by others. Suckling sometiines prolonged for fotir yeare, belief 
holding that llioreby pregnancy is prevented. 

After miscarriage the woman roniainfi in the hnnse only two days, hut lias to 
take medicine for six montha, absteliiing from isexual intereourse for half that 
period. Medicine is frequently taken to cause abortion, and may be made bv one 
person to affect cmotlier; it is taken when u period i» idaseii. Sterility is said 
Uv he coiiimon among women. No artificial sterility ia proiiuced, but mediciuo is 
taken and a cord run round the loins to prevent pregnancy supen ening. The now- 
bom child ia first waalmd in ordinary ivnter and then in the water in which a maji 
and his wife have waahed after coitiis. After this tlio other women may touch tlie 
baby, hut net young girls, othenrite it might die, Tf it die before it has left the 
htniao it would be buried by wnuien jnst as a still-born child, the men refuring to 
flssiat After ib© cord has separated (one week) tlie child and mother leave tlie 
honse and appear in public. Die child*s head is oiled this day and sometinica 
medicine made of ehamml is pasted on with some Ijeads as a preventive ngninat 
injury by the Htrong Him.* 

The child is named usually after the maternal uncle^s cliQd-iiamc whidj ia 
given by the hucId (Nyasa), 


' tn KD AtL|,'oni riUnjfff % womim I mv buriH! ib<j placenta under il« floor of die hai^ uBimr 
a hot to dig witJu npon which uhe tint milked her br^ti—tJi« first millc, Ttiia to preveut 
abscess in the |;liutd. 

’ Wilh *li£J-bkth, Mroiiicn accuse their Luabandi of havCug ayphllis, and child u often 
born with Rores on it,” 

* McdJdno called /ysndbrfw** tfw p, 205. 
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Mortality among twins is high, they are always treated alike, and, as cliildren, 
wear similar cloUiea They are not liked very much, but are not killed. 
Deformed children are killed at birth, being strangled by the women in attend- 
ance. I have only seen one case of marked congenital deformity (hands and feet 
in a hoy aged seven years). He was allowed to live after some trouble at the 
mother’s intervention. 

The umbilical coni is watched and its separation is awaited, the cliiid is laid uu 
its side 90 that on separating the cord shall not fall on its genitals, ns this W'ould 
cause the child to become impotent. The oonl is burie<l under the verandah. 
This day tim child and mother are shaved, a tuft of hair is loft over the fontauelle 
of the infant (Fig. 7, f), on which is applied medicine called P/undabwe. This is 
applied at intervals till the closing of the fontauelle; its action is to prevent the 
lianiiful effect of the sun. Ttie child is given its name by a godmother (Chipeta). 

Tlie child is steainod as a preventive measure ogaiust mania. The house 
among the Nytisu is not replostered and the efiecLs burnt as willi (chipeta. The 
mhtlnsi (or mitisi) belt is applied immediately after the child lias been washed. 
It is made from the ruiavo (calico) usexl by the mother to wipe her husband and 
herself after the last coitus at the time she found herself with child and was 
danccti It has lieeii preserved by the woman’s mother, and is put on the child by 
the woman’s friend, ir., the woman who gave her her name as a child (in some 
cases a man's second wife or his sister may perform this function). This belt is 
left on the child till it falls off, or is taken off by tlie child itself. Mptfza is 
medicine placed nnder Uie sleeping mat of man and wife when he resumes 
inhabiting same house. 

Four to five is mud to be the average number of children Imra to one woman, 
twelve being the greatest number known. One or two of the family oouimoiily 
die in infancy. Twin births are said to be common. I have only lieonl of one 
triplet birth, motlier and all three dying. 

A woman not wishing children will take mediciuo if her period is two or 
three days overdue. Sterility among women is fairly common ! a sterile woman is 
called rhumba. Medicine is taken for this condition. 

.Vmoug men, w’ant of virile power is complained of frequently, but they 
expect too much and take many drugs in the hope of improving matters. 

Child-birth out of wedlock is no cause for reproach ; the child lielongs to the 
mother. 

The population is increasing. Mortohty is high among children owing to 
wrong feeding: at three months gruel is given and at eight months porridge, big 
lumps being thrust into the infants mouth ^ at twelve months green chiman^a is 
given. Dinixlioca is a common c^use of death, also, from one to three years, 
malaria. The death rate is highest in the rainy season. 
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Death and Bdhial Cekemonieb. 


A dying man is attended by his wife or wives, his eldest sister, and sometimes 
his mother. His head is always supported all through the twenty'four hours by 
one of his women-folk. I saw the headman, Mlerera, when very ill, supported on 
the laps of four of his wives. When the women see the man is just dying they 
go away, and his brotlier and male friends come in and stay till after he is dead. 
A woman is tended by her mother or sister, her brother and husband being present 
till after deatli. The woman’s corpse is prepared for burial by the women. In the 
case of the man the uncle and brother at death cover Urn Inxly and then ask some 
friends to act as Adzukutu, There are usually two or four of them. 

They prc]>are the body by washing in water, straightening the limbs, cloeing 
the eye-lids; cloth (or bark cloth) is put round the loins. A woman is covereil U' 
the breasts; any bangles, etc., are left on, and oil and beads are put on the hair. 
The body is then enclosed in a sleeping mat—usually a new one. Thus prepared 
the deceased lies in his own house for two or three days. The relations arc 
summoned ; wailing is commeocoil immediately after the toilette is complete, the 
wife and some twenty or tliirty w'omen taking part. If the wife is being mourned 
the husband sits outside the hut The body is on one side of the room, the wailors 
sit with extended legs on the other aide, the Adzukuto playing Nteteredzi on four 
druma Tliis is continued for three daya If the relations are far away, mourning 
goes on for one day and then liegiiis again on their arrival. Tlie wailing continues 
till 10 p.m., and after two hours' inter\'al for rest and sleep, is again continued for 
one hour, ije„ 12 to 1. It is starUxl by the wife, who is immediately joine<i by the 
other mourners; a second inten'al occurs from 1 to 4 a.m. The wailing ceases 
almut 4 p.m. on the second or third day, so thst the burial may take place just l)efore 
sunset. The grove has been dug in the day>timo by the Adzukutu at a spot a little 
way outside the village (Mohonja), indicated by the medlcinc*man, who lias been 
consulted iu necret by the dead man’s brother—the 8|)ot l>eiiig eucircleii by medicine. 

The Ixdy is carried to the grave by the Adzukutu, four of them carrying it, 
encloseil in the mat, by two poles, one fastened on cither side, supirarted on their 
slioulders. Tliey are preceded by one of their number carrying three or four 
pigeons tieil by their logs to a stick or a tlag, held up aloft and 
carried. Beer is also, on passing cross roads, poured on the 

ground on the spot marked x in Fig. 3. Behind the body come - 

the otlmr Adzukutu and some men, playing drums and singing; 
soinetiiHes women sing Kungu followed by the wmilers. The 
singers and wailcrs remain about fifty yanls away from the Fiu. 3. 

grave, the re5>t going to the grave. The two head Adzukutu descend into the grave 
and receive the body from the others—no rope being used to lower iL Tlie grave 
is 6 feel deep, always cost and west, but the bead of the corpse may be either end, 
and the InxIv is turned to one or other side.hieing a small hole hollowed out at 
VoL. XI^ Y 
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one side, into which the live pigeons and two small pots of l>ecr are put. Tlio women 
ami children first approach and throw earth into the grave: this to prevent them 
dreaming of the dead. The grave is tlien filled in with eartli and a heap mode over it. 

In returning from the grave the Adzuhtlv go first, then the deceased's brothers 
followed by the rest. There is no singing. Tliey now go to wash at a stream. 
There is no precedence in washing, hut they never on such occasions rub each 
other's backs. The washing is done os a jmrification to wash away ideas of the 
dead. After washing, the Atizukulu take a hoe which has been useil at the burial 
and walks a hundred yards or so and then make a cut in the ground with it, one 
after the other each man does the same at half yard inter\*als, followed by all the 
women. At 5 p.ra. the medicine-man visits the grave with a relation of the dead 
man. Me<licine is put on the grave. The medicine-iuon carries a stick {Meonga) 
or fifty sticks, Naekelrra ; they watch by the grave to see tliat no Mphiii approach. 
If the niedicine-nian see Mphiii, he asks the other man, **Do you see them?" If 
he says no, his face is then washed with medicine to make him see. and he 
answers,*' Yes, I see so and so, and so and so.” The me<licine-man then asks. “ Sliall I 
kill them?" If he says yes. they are made to approach by the medicine-man's 
medicine; then he takes one of his sticks and pushing it np the MphUCs anus 
biDaks off the end (=Ku^Jedera) —the Mphiii then goes away and dies later. 
Return is niaile to the house of the deceased where the AdzuJeulu and relations stay 
and sleep for ten days, fed by the deceased sister, everyone, friends and relations, 
having brought food (chickens) to give to her on their arrival; any remaining are 
given to the Adzululu, 

The night sees them dance GhUiwankulu (Vinyao); only the men dance, 
often naked, the women singing and clapping their hands: no cliildren are allowed 
to witness the dance. The Adznkuiu and members of the deceased's family do not 
dance; the dead man's father's family, however, may do so [Chiawani]. This some¬ 
times is danced for two or three nights. Tlic Vinyao, sable or clepliant image, 
made of gross, is brought in on the third night, that is, the evening after the man is 
buried. 

'The grave ia covered by a grass roof, enmolimes enclosed with walls. In the 
naafi, of B cliicf 0 Wg hut is built over it with a fence round; the roof is covered 
with blue calico with holes out in it, and inside it is hung with strips of calica 
Pots and luiskcts, broken, are placed on the mound. After a year white calico is 
put on the grave. 

Should the village be moved a pot belonging to the deceased chief is taken 
with them and buried in the ground in the new village, the mouth being above the 
surface of the ground: then whenever beer ia made in onsw’cr to rei|ucsta made by 
the deceastnl to someone in his dreams, 54»me is put into thia pot and calico hung 
rouml it on a tree. 

In olden times the graves of Mofianja chiefs only had a fence round them. 
Wlien the fence (or roof) has to be repaired the man w’ho is to do the work knocks 
and. clapping bis hands, asks whether he may enter. 
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Again, in old days slaves were bnricd with a cliief instead of pigeons, also ivory 
and gtins, pots and pans, and hoeSw Makanjila was probably the last to be buried 
with slaves. Tlie c/irpse lay on a number of live male slaves. Under such circum¬ 
stances, if a slave sneezed he was allow'ed off. 

On tlu) death of anyone all tires in llie houses are extinguished ; fresh fire is 
then made in the dead man’s house and passed from hut to htiU The people 
collected at the dead man's house may only cat food cooked at tlint house. Eating 
of foMl cooked at the house, into which salt lias been put, would cause death. 

After the la{>se of a month the first beer is made, moa im mala^Mta =beer of 
rottenness (t.e., the corpee). It is made from leaven brought by the relatives. 
Dancing and singing accompany the beer making. The first day’s beer is called 
moa tea m’melo=8baviug beer; the second day the Adznkulu shave the widow or 
widower, and then each rehition in turn. The l)eer itself is not used to shave with 
among the Nyanja. The ojicratiun takes place at the door of the dead man’s hut 
The Athnkulu are not slmved. After this ceremony cohabitation between tlie 
people of the village is allowed, the pubis being shaved. The mother and wife or 
husband usually wait till after the second lioer. A pot of beer is let into the ground 
at the head of the grave, at the first beer making. 

After six months or one year beer is again preparctl—the second beer. Every¬ 
one comes except Adztiiultt. There is much dancing and beer drinking, the idea 
being tliat the corpse has now disappeared, and ho will not be rooiemberod any more. 
Dancing takes place on the first night, and Iteer is drunk on the next day. The 
widow shaves the first day lieforo sunset—the brother of the deceased informs her 
that she is now free to luarry again. The night after being slmved she has to sleep 
with a roan paid by her reIatioiu>. He is called Fist, because he steals liis adultery. 
No medicine is taken or used for washing in. 

For ever after Imviiig acted as a Mdzukulu a man is expectetl to belmve as a 
funny man. He may swear, use oliecene language, insult people, commit adultery, 
make obscene overtures to women, pull off tlieJr clothes, etc., take chickens, take 
lieer and drink it when he secs it being made in the village where he acted. Wlierc 
women have acted os Adxuktdu with the men (burial of a woman) they may take 
lilwrties with each other. Any Mdzukulu may play praclic4il jokes on the village. 
An old joke played by him was the putting of hare’s dung on a man's doorstep 
intimating that he was im|K>tent (A-Nyat^a). At Ltkoma (Atonga) grass was 
knotted up in bunches all round a village by Adzukulu in joke, again intimating 
that all the men of the village were im{MiCent. 

In the vicinity of Fort Jolinstou every yt*ar each person takes a maize cob at 
the time when it is ripe for eating and puts it on the grave of the old chief 
M{>ondtt; this is also done with mapira always Inifore any of the crop has been taken 
for food. Maize cobs are also presented at the grave whenever Liktcata or 
Chindimla is danced. 

After the death of a wife tlie husband mourns five or six months and is then 
given medicine, after which he may marry again, and without which, should he 
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inarry, his now wife would die. A widow after her iwriod of mourning of two or 
three months, if sought in marriage, sends her suitor to her sister, who urrangee for 
some other man to have coitus with the widow, after which she is ready to marry 
the suitor. Without tliis her second husband would die should she have committed 
adultery. 

After the funeral of a chief the headmen of tlie district call the chief Mdtnkulu, 
who buried the late chief, and liand him a red blanket and tell him to cover the 
man who is going to be chief. Tills he does, at the some time hitting him liard on the 
liead. This action is received with shouting from the women, who put ashes on 
their heoils. He then sits surroundml by his brothers and sisters at one end of the 
open space, the headmen at the other, the loader of whom gives a sennoii. 

At Chi{ioli on the south-w’est ann of the Lake the coq>se is wrapped in a mat 
and weighted, and then sunk in the lake. The same practice is followed occasionally 
at Monkey Hay; it is done with the idea of avoiding interference by Mphiti. 

Le}>ers and {lersons dying of Hmall-(K>x are not bewailed; the former are 
thrown in the bush for yfjthUi to eat^ ns it is thought the disease is spread if they 
tie buried. A man acciLsed of Mjihiti and dying of wtcavi used to be bunit on 
a pile of wood. 

[Mote ou An^i ,—In the case of a chief the l>ody was kept ten <hiy8 Pi l»e 
sure of death; it was arranged in a sitting {sisture covered with cloth, live eyes 
open, a stream was dammed up with stones and then a pyre mode lieluw the dam 
and the Ixsly Imnit, the waters were then let free to wash sway Uie ashes. The 
new' chief stood from morning to afternoon on one foot wrap^ied in the smoko of 
the pyre.] 

In siieaking of the de^id the expression, " the late so and so” (= 

. . . ), is used. A man will not refer to children that have diet! in the presence 

of his wife, as she will cry either from grief or because it is the custom so to do. 
Some burial grounds are not uppruaclicd. 


ARTincLU. Deformations. 

At birth pressure is applied to the hernl of the child to reduce any deformity 
whicli may he present—no deformation is ntteuipted. Various practices of 
piercing noee, lips, and ears have been and arc in vogue. 

riercing of the upper lip and sul«e<juent wearing of a thin stick, sometimes 
n bone {ntonn), until the aperture was large enough to mlmit a much lugger ivory 
or wooden lip-ring, solid or otherwise {jaUU), was practise<l ouiung the Nyanja 
women, hut it is going out and is now seen only in the old women. Occasionally 
the lower lip was pierce*! in the same way. At the present time among the 
Machinga. Yao, and many Nyasa women, the loft ala nasi is pierced in tlio same 
way when a girl is eight years old. Wlam adult a metal or ivory solid ring is worn 
{ehiptni). A woman pieix'ing the right ala nasi would be laughed at and called 
a fool. 
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The pinna in the case of men is sometimes the seat of a small circular hole 
originally copied from the coast Swahili whose tribal mark it was, and who did it 
to prevent enlargement of the scrotum.* A small perforation of the lobule is 
commonly seen among the Chipeta-AngonL Tlieae perforations are now, however, 
seen indiscriminately among various tribes in the country. The former I have 
seen in n Xyasa—it is also general among the troupes of professional dancing-boys, 
who wear a cord or a small stick through tlaj ear, usually tlie right ear. Tlie stick I 
liave seen among Asciiga, Nyasa, Mat^hinga, and Achewa. No definite earrings are 
worn. The habit of wearing three or four discs in tlie margin of the car is only 
seen among coast women (Zanzibar) who have come to live in tlie country (Fig. 6). 
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Dental mutilation was, and is to some extent, still of tribal significance, though 
mostly performed for appearance (Fig. 4). Actual extraction is hut very seldom 
seen now. 

A prominent breast is admired among the natives, and to secure this a coni 
is tied round the chest by girls, at the upper margin of the gland, with the idea of 
making it project I am inclined to tliink it has the opposite efTect. No attempts 
are made to elongate the breasts, they become very pendulous without any 
artificial aid. 

Amputation of fingers and ears, castration, etc., have in the {last only been 
practised os punishment 

Young girls by constant pulling on the iabia mifwra and enclosed clitoris try 
to cause elongation, as such is said to he admired 

Elsewhere I have referred to the jicnis of natives, which I consider to bo 
chanu!teristio in its hardness. This is said to lie caused by the ** young man ’* 
purposely injuring the organ by lieating it so tliat it never returns to normal 
softness when not erected. 

Cteatrization .—Cicatrization is practised by both sexes of all the tribes. In 
former times the designs liad a certain significance, such os to indicate the tribe, to 
signify that the wearer had been initiated, to commemorate certain events, and so 

* This is intvraiting, bimmuch u the ears are pierced in EogUnd. commonly aritli the 
belief tliat it prevenU bad eyesight 
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forth; now tliey ore in moat cases mere ileeoration, except among the Awemba, 
Angoui, an<l Makua. where the tribal signihcance is still maintained (Fig. 6). It is 
still a fairly common practice amongst women to mark events of importance by an 
addition to t!»e totu, iwiudly on the tiiighs and abdomen ; and individuals may be 
seen with every available iucli of skin covered with designs. A shooting and 
bunting tatu is common amongst older men. 

There are two varieties: (1) the common scar tattoo, produced by making 
incisions through the skin and rubbing in preparations of charcoal wliich leaves 
A more or less raised scar darker than the surrounding skin. (Such marks in an 
albino have a blue colour.) 

(2) Marks produced by use of the cashew tree which has been inj|x>rted 
from Zanzibar. After its application to tljo skin the 8 U|H 3 rficial loyers pull off, 
leaving pink skin which then gradually darkens till it is darker than the surrounding 
skin, but with no scar. These marks are most commonly seen on girls and young 
w^omeii, and some small Ijoys on the face, also sometimes as rows of spots | inch 
in diameter across the whole of tlio upper {tart of the chest. 

Tlioro is no histor}' of the introduction of cicalrixatiou, both 
sexes ap{>ear always to have l«eu marked—the trilml tatns 
were in the old da^’s mode, in the case of a Imy, usually at 
tlw5 age of al)out ten years by the mcdicine-man. Now the 
operation is perfonucnl by anyone, it seems, at any time, 
and any marks are taken. It is rather a fashion, and a 
man or wntuuii without marks is said to 
look ngly. Tatu designs are usually quite 
symmetrical, no substances (pigmonts) being 
used other than cliarcoal, the scare being in 
the form of dots, short or long lim^ iialf 
circles or lozenges (Fig. 14). 




Ornamksts. 

Tliere do not appear to be any special ornaments indicating station in life, or 
connected with dances (^.v.). 

Htad .—In the ordinary way tlie hair is kept fairly short, being cut when 
necessary and periodically 0have<l (Fig. 7). Occasionally one sees very long hair 
standing out from the lieml 6 inches or more, os in the case of an insane man at 
Itlontyre. There is now no very definite meaning in fashion in which the head is 
shaved ; in former time.H (and at the present time to a certain extent) it hod tribal 
significance. Various dandyisms are now seen, such as a shaved parting ending 
Itehind in a spiraL The complete shaving of the head accompanies many ceremonies, 
princi|tally after the interment at a burial ceremony, and at initiation ceremonies, 
A man Ktarting on a long journey will often shave the head. On the other hand a 
vdfo left while her hnshand is away for a long time allows the hair to grow and 
does not wosIl 
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The Angoni men collect little bunches of hair together and bind them with grass 
80 that they stick up all over the head or are restricted to the front part of the 
scalp where, when they get long, they hang down over the face. Fancy hair shaving 
is never seen among the women except those recently from the coast. There is no 
particular sex diflferenco in methods of ** doing the hair **; the ooUTure is not 
altered after marriage and no wigs are used, neither are any colours used to adorn 
the hair. Omnineiits worn in the hair ore few, wcarionally some bead-work by 
young girls or a feather by boys, and more especially AugonL Combs, ornaments 
with bead-work are found. 



(•) Chipeta, (*) Ajigoni j (e) Atjoij* (rf)J mad MKhttig* ? 

(») A mMi wlio Hm aktradvd on« Mftliro and moat »ttood nnother in • dnyt» 
(y) Fooirtftil ilMring ( (7) Kow-bom child. 

Tile amount of hair on the face is very variable, and the treatment of it equally 
so. As a rule there is little, if any. Epilation is commonly practised and a strong 
growth of hair is shavod. On the other hand boards, etc., of considerable size ore 
seen sometimes, and these are usually not trimmed. Tiie longest lieard I measured 
was 38 cm. from the chin to tip. It was kept rolled up. 

Tlie Atonga seem to liave more liair on face than other tribes, their moustaches 
resembling ihoee seen on .Tapanese. 

Jiod ^.—Beads are worn by nearly every woman, cither nt^he neck or round 
the wrist or the waist. 

A string of largo blue beads is most commonly worn round the neck by girls 
and women after Inytigo. At initiation ceremonies ropes of small blue beads are 
sometimes worn. Those worn round the body are single strings of beads of various 
kinds. They are not olwap worn, and the wearing T tliink is discontinued during 
menstruation. 

Bead aprons ore found. Beads round wrists and ankles are worn in simple 
strings. Dancing boys sometimes wear a bewl necklace, otherwise beads are never 
seen on males. 
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NcckInoeSj moot comioonlj for chiJdr^n^ are made of a rramber of Uttlo EM^iuire 
pieces of hip]>o ivory etrung togotber, oriiamonteJ with geometrical design 

Medici tie m often carried in a UtlJe packet saspendt'd round the neck, aa alao 
chanuB of various kinda Hie medicine may be some powdered charred r<wta or 
little twiga, leaves, etc^, of some tree; tluiae are sotnetimea novr wrapped up in a 
piece of fiaper on wdiich la written some extract from the Koran (aniong 
Molmmmedjin Yao); this is then sewn in a little piece of calico and adorned will) 
heads and suspended round the neck with n strings 

Chanus lake varioufi formB^ Small pieces of wood or* to guard against attaok 
by lion, teeth are worn. Armlota of tlie same kind are worn against sickness, and 
others are worn by Angoni, made of beads to wLieh knivea ore attached. liracelets 
of ivory* plaited grass and elephant tail liair!<i are also worn. 

Metal and wire work bracelets are commonly worn by Angotii, also twisted 
wire linger rings and rings of lead and ivory. Ccavy brasa ankle rings iind spiral 
brass leg and arm rings 6 inches and 8 inchea wide are worn by some of the 
wommi (Atongn)^ 

Broccleta cut from the nail of tlie clephaut'fi foot aro worn by Awemha 
hunters, and little finger rings cut from, the scale of the ant-eater are wotzl as 
medicine against fever by headmen. 

Belts mmle of wound copper wire are worn round the w'aists by Wankonde. 

The nee of pigments applied to the body is very limited, I have s-eon stripes 
of these, white and red, on the faces of young women, boys and daucere, generally 
after some ceremony. The significance 1 do not know. Pigmeuta arc now obtained 
from Indian traders, and I do not know how old the custom is. There is no 
beautificatioD of face, body, nails, and eyes by pigments. The only application 
made to the skin Is castor mid gmimd-nut oils to keep it soft—no scents arc used. 

Cloth rsG. 

Among triJjea of ^yosaland the anicunt of clothing worn varies very consider* 
ably from nothing to European garnicuts. 

Of the large majority, howover^incloding ^lafiapja people* Yao end Angi>fJii, one 
may speak generally. 

Tho young children commonly run about naked, or have a strip cf doth 
covering the pndonda, supported by a stiiug round tho waist. 

Among tho adult fiopulation the amount of clothing depende largely on the 
affiuence of the individual, and those who cannot afford innch have little clothing. 
A man wears n atrip of calico supported in frent aud behind by a string round tho 
waist, a woman a piece of calico 18 iDches wide reaching from the middle of the 
thighs to the umbilicus* 

Of the more prosperous, the men wear calico from a little below the knee to 
the waist, carefully vrmpped rcuiiid the l»dy, and kept in position by some kind of 
belt; Bometlmca it is folded across the upper of the cheat or sometimes crossed 
over m front and two ends tied behind the neck. 
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Women wear tJieir cloth folde<l acroas tlie upper level of the breaata from right 
to loft. Men and wouieii often have two cloths, one over the loins, only the 
second fastening over thu cheat. 

A memtruatiug woman also wears a small piece of calico corresponding to a 
liiaper supported hy string roiuid the woist^ Tlic same thing is worn after child¬ 
birth for six months. Angoui \rouien alwaya wear tliem. 

The Angoni, Chipeta wear their cloth toga-fashion, carrying a fold of cloth on 
the left arm. An Angoni chief wears three snch. blue, wliite and coloured, the 
first outside, the last next to the skin. 

The material used is now practically everywhere European-made calico, 
fonuerly liark cloth only was used by Nyaiija, though weaving liad been accomplished 
by Angoni, where skins were and are used os oilicles of clothing. 

There is nothing to distinguish men of various grades, oto. Fashion at tlie 
present tiute is very capricious—some patterned cloth Iteing much worn one month 
will have no sale a month later; this is true lioth of men and of women. 

Tliere is no class uniform, and no ** costumes " ore worn save in dancing 

Men arc now seen wearing a piece of calico twisted up on the head in turben 
form, a custom lately introduced from tlm coast—the only indigenous head-gear is 
the string skull-cap worn by Angoni widows. 

Under the heading of dress must be included the bead aprons worn by Yoo 
and Angoni Among the former the use of this garment is restrictecl to the women, 
who in the house sometimes wear nothing else; among the .Yngoni the children 
often have them and no other clothing. 

Sandals are sometimes made of skin and fasteneil on the feet with a thong 
when crossing thorny country. 

Among Angoni the mtrado only used to be worn; this is a small hard-cased 
fruit which was hollowed out and worn just covering ilie glaus penU. 


Food, ktc. 

The staple food thronghout the country is either maixe or rice, the latter 
only at various spots on the lake shore where it con be grown. Two fixed meals 
per diem are taken, at 9 or 10 a.m. and again at 6 p.in.; each consists of furima 
porridge moiie from maize Hour or riec flour or lioilcd Hoe with some (relish) 
to which the salt is added. At odd times the native will eat anything that 
op()ortunity oflem—a piece of cassava root, a boiled sweet p<itato, a roosted maize 
oob, etc. 

Tlie njiima is made by stirring flour (u/a) into boiling water till a stiff ^laste is 
formed; this Is kept cooking for five minutes and then scraped out witli a wooden 

' Diaper =s m/Aefe : a woman ke«{M fire or aiz ; the? an» never put awar in basketa bat 
always hung up; a wrumau changes every time she bathes, using two or three per diem ; tboj 
lx given to a female child to wear, but ars then not worn again bjr a woman. 
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spoon into a clean shallow liaskct or on to a plate. The ndttco or relish, consisting 
of Tcgetahles such os beans or a kind of spitmeht a little 6sli or chicken, is cooked 
in a separate pot, and round these thoee about to eat collect. Washing their left 
hands in water, they take some of the porritlgo and m aki n g a sausage slmpe of it, 
dip it in the ndiwo and then cram it into their mouths. 

Salt was obtained either from natural deposits or from ** salt earth ” ou a stream 
bank near Fort Johnston, or from the aslies of burnt banffo reeds or maehtdza ; 
by a method of percolation through porous pots. 

The native ratlier drinks between meals—water. After eating he may wash lus 
mouth out and clean his teeth, using the frayed end of a piece of wood os a 
brush. 

Alcohol .—With the exception of the people living on the lower river, who 
drink formentetl palm juice,* beer is the common alcoholic beverage. Beer is 
matle from muize (rAimmv/n) or millet {mapird ); the crop of the latter is very 
laigely used for beer making; it makes the best l)eer and is certainly preferretl by 
AngonL 

Gruel is prepared by boiling flour witli water; after an hour leaven {chimeda) 
is ailded fermentation sets in; and it may l>e drunk the next day; it is the sweet 
beer, mtiU or onionderct. On the seconil day it is again boiled and is allowed to 
cool; the tliird day more leaven is added {ch\k<diko '): the fourth day fresh gruel is 
made, and the contents of the original pot, now called ngangn, is added to it. making 
two pots of beer. It may l>o drank the same day while hot or allowed to cool and 
taken on tlu> second day. 


FiMxl-dufft. 

1. Maize {ekimongn), millet {mapira, mawaere), rice (mpunffa), 

2. Cassava—sw^et potato. 

3. Bctins and {leas of many varieties. 

4. I\impkins, cucumbers, melons {dzunpu, chihwende^ 

5. Many kinds of leaves growing w’ild—also pumpkin leaves, of which a kind 

of spinach is nmde. 

6. Ikinonns {}xiu:-pair\ sugar cane and reeds are sucke<l. 

7. White ants, locusts, honey. 

8. Xumliers of small animals ore eaten by Chipeta. Angoni, etc. With the 

spread of ^Ioluiminc<lanism this Is going out; rats, mice, hares, rock- 
rabbit, etc. Chipeta will eat dog, and I once saw one oat baboon. Frogs, 
shtill-Hsh, snakes, crocodiles, crows, vultures, eagles, are never eaten. 

9. Ush (waomfst), fresli or dried, is much eaten, thirteen varieties being 

enumerateiL 

10. Chickens, ducks, wild birds tliat they may .<mare. 

' SpiritH luad to b« made by dblilling from becr-oad baaona-aml polm-joka by inauia of 
a pot and a gun barrel 
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Gaga, tho residuo after pounding maize, is eaten by the women. Xo oils are 
iwe«l in cooking, hut of fat and suet anv native is very fond. Meat may be dried 
and 8moke<l if in large quantity; flesh, lisli and fowl is commonly roasted on spits; 
small piece* of chicken may be made into a kind of stew with beans and eaten as 
the relish. When on a journey the fire is commonly mmle against a tree. Tlie 
cooking vessels are cleaned Wore use, not after. The fried fish eaten is often partly 
<lecomiKwed, and meal which is very liigh, oven with maggots, is cooked and eaten, 
maggots snd all. 

Taltoo. Bushbuck is not eaten by many natives, ns they say it feeds near 

graveyanls. Fowls are not eaten by some, as this diet causes them to vomit; a 
snake-catclter never eats vegetables, and at the some time puts medicine on his 
hands. Many abstain flora the flesh of certain animals as certain skin diseases are 
said to be cau8e<l thereby ; nil such diseases bear the name %cokuvcmga. 

A man who loses a relation by drowning takes an oath tluit he will never 
again eat fish, ami never drink water from such lake, river, etc. Here the idea is 
of course simply to avoid eating pent of the relation. 

A Xynnja and Machinga will not eat tlie flesh of tho hippopotamus, because on 
the iKxly they say there are the marks of a string round the loins and of a mat on 
his hack, adding tluit long ago he was a man. Animals of prey would never under 
any circumstances be eaten. Milk used never to be drunk by on adult, as it was 
said to cause a man to Ijocome os n obiliL A man would not dare to drink 
woman's milk as it was said he would surely die of dysentery. 

Tobarto, it (.—Tlie smoking of tobacco was a custom introduced from the 
coast. Chewing was general among Machinga and Yuo men and women, while the 
Angoui and Mafianja enufied. With the Udtacoo a little lime, nuule by burning 
shells, was taken in the mouth. Gidih'ncss and sleepy sensations were experienced 
after chewing. The Xynaa and Awisa smoko a huhble-bubhle, the water vessel 
being a large sausage-sluiped gourd with a reed stem 8np{>ortJng a large ImjwI of 
mbaf/u\j wood, sometimes very nicely carv'ed (Plate XXVII, Figs. 6 and 7). Tho 
Amyanja smokes a pi|>e with tlie bowl made of clay and the stem of IhuiiIioo 
(P late XXVH, Fig. C); these are made by the women. Tobacco is grown in nearly 
every village, a largo-leaved rather coarse variety; it is sun-dried and rolled up 
into hollow rings 6 inches in diameter and 3 inches broad. For snufiT {Foilia * 
womuHsa) the sun-dric^i tobacco is further dried over a fire on a pan, when cold it 
is groimd on a stone with a smaller stone by the women, and with it is mixed 
some oslaw of the ngosa fig-tree. 

At Blaiityre I obtaiiieil a water-pipe made of liambuo stem; this was tlie water 
reservoir; a stem of reed supports a little clay bowl. The mouth is placed over the 
upper end of the bamboo. Bhang {oannabu indica) is smoked in a pipe of Uiis kind. 

Agbicclturb. 

The peoplo live by cultivating the soil Both sexes help in hoeing and 
planting, the collecting of the crops being mostly done by women. The hoe is the 
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only implenienti used. Sowing is done after tJie first rains, al>nut November; 
the harvest takes place in May to July, (Iflnletis are at vaiying digtanoee from 
the viUflgea, depending partly on the soil becoming cxhHiistod 
after years of cultivation. lk>und<inea ore marked by leaving 
a line of uncultivated ground, sowing a line of a different crop, 
tying knots id the youug cro[»s at iutervalg, ditohesj etc. In 
staidug a uew garden, woodland ia often taken; the treea 
are cut down, leuving gtmuiis 3 feet higli; the undergrowth ig chiared away and 
burnt, the ashes distributed over the land, which is then hoed, really very super¬ 
ficially * the earth is then made up into little heapa witli a ccntml hole in each, 
after the first rains four or fire grains of the oerea! (maijse* millet) are dropped 
in each and covered with earth \ as the yoiing ahcNsts grow tho hole ig more and 
more filled in. 

^Vith the cereal is planted the seed of peas, Ijoanfi. puinpkiiiB, the former on 
coming up then grow up the niaiKe ctalki^. llie seed is lost yearns product and not 
gpecially selcctwL 

DeprmlatlonH among empe uimlc by elephant, hippopotanimt,, large antelope 
(eland and kudn), pigs and baboons, vary in extent in difTer^nt distiicis. TJttJe 
grass huts are hnilt, raiaetl above the ground like u pilenlwelling, In which watohera 
are stationurl. FeticCH. sometimes extending for inilcSv nrc built. The gartlens of 
the chief are hoctl by big sJaves <jr the people of the village. Maize ia coUectetl 
in the eob, and after tho outer coverings Imve bceu removed is atond; ao ia the 
millet in the head ; beans and poos are stored in liaskets. Mcdldne is put 
on tlio ground to ensure a good crop, and a piece of stiuk ia sometimes hung up 
for good luck. 



Flo. a. 


Cattle, etc. 

The keeping of cattle ia pmctieaUy restricted to i;fiiTaiu triVies living in 
districts fieo from tsetae-fiy Wankondo); among these people wealth is 

reckoned by cattle. The milk fc$ little uaed; the flesh m. eaten only when an 
onimiil dies. Murks of ownership are mode hy outling the earn (Fig, 8). Grttlo 
arc kept in open kraala hyAugoni, in a compartment of ifieir houses hy Wankondc; 
tfioy are tended by tlie swaU boys as a mlo. t){mbi and sheep are kept all over 
the country. Castrolion of tattle is a reoogniHed practice {ku/idfi), 

Augoni make their shields from cattle KkUis; their spear handles are covered 
with goat hair (Ikeard)t hair ankleta and armJets in dtuieiug costume are made from 
goat hair. Skins are usod as dress to a small i^xtenL 

HuimNG. 

A man intimatea to the community around that he ia making a hunt by 
clothing a boy of about ten years in leaves, who prec^es him and tho men from his 
own vflhige through adjacent villages; at each village the lad has to lie down and 
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w beaten with branches, or leaves are thniwn at hinu ifen join from all the 
tillages. Next day they set out in line towards the nets they have set. the 
inaugunitor of the hunt in the middle. Game is driven into the nets by tlie 
advancing lino of men and their dogs and is speared. On the other side of the 
nets are men set as watchers, who would let down the net at the apprrjoch of any 
big anteloiK;. who wouUl otliervrise break it. All the game killcil is taken bock to 
tl»e boy clatl in tlio leaves, who watches it in the bockgrouiuL At the end of the 
hunt (nsimda) the inaiigumtor of the hunt chooses his portion after it has all lietni 
divided up, and gets a hind leg of every beast killed by the others. The net used 
is 200 to 400 yards long. Hunting is done in tlie early morning duritig the month 
of July. 

The MaOanja and ChipeU did not hunt elephant, hut dug game pits. They 
U8e<l bows and am»ws. The Voo, Maehinga and Amangoche, possessing guns in the 
old days, used to make big hunting i>artiD8, staying away two and three nionttisand 
killing elephant and other game. The hunter inaugurating the hunt hod the first 
shut at an elepluint, and all ivory was his till sold at the coast, when the followers 
got their proportion of calico brought bock. The skins and horns were divided. 
Tlie flesh was cut into strips and dried over wood fires. Tins chief has choice of 
the biggest tusk on the return of the |)arty to the village. Yao elepliant were shot 
in the vicinity of the village, tlie chief claimetl the ground tusk, iV., the tusk on 
lire side on which the elepluint dropped. Itefore starting on such u hunt the uAi 
would lie cast to see tliat tliey would have good luck. All those taking part would 
Imve “medicine'* rubbed into little incisions cut on arms,sliouldcrs,and sometimes 
on brnly. Manktratn (medicine) was also tied on tlie guns; it consisted sometimt^of 
a nuiiil)er of pieces of wimkI threaded on a string, or I liave seen another made of 
sun-drietl animals' bbKid ami clmrc<Mil. Should the wife of anyone of the expedition 
commit otlultery her husliund might get killed. A man going to hunt will never 
have intercourse with his wife the night before, otherwise he would be 
unsuccessfuL 

Hows and arrows are useil. the liows licing sometimes about 5 to G feet long. 
Tlie “ .Mciliteirnnean rolcase ” is employed, and tlie arrow rests against the left side 
of the how. Tlireo kinds of arrows are carried in the same quiver (yxw/o): nyankwa, 
a blunt arrow for stimuing birds; nehato, with a large iron blade; and mjtalistt, w ith 
a small {Kiisoned head. 

The Mahanja use a long-handled, sliort-bhulotl sjamr, usually Uirown at a short 
distance (a few’ yanl.s), when it is gras|)e<l in the lumd aUiut the middle. From a 
further distance (thirty yards) it may be pitclied by holding at the extreme eniL 
Traps of various kinds, made of a lient sapling and noose, ore commonly used. 
Dogs are used in hunting to dri\'e, to run dow’n small game anil to keep the bigger 
animals at bay. Tlie only arrow |M>ison useil is chuota, made fnmi euphotbia juice 
and other things; it is useil in warfare and elephant hunting. The flesh of animals 
killcil with (haoltt is not considereil Hafe to eat. Children from twelve years of age 
accompany their fathers hunting. 
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FlsHJiia 

Kkal:a.—A dra;: net 50 yards long, in the river 6 feet deep, in the lake 4 feet deep. 

_A net sot across a shallow river^ 20 to 50 yards long^ 6 feet wide. 

Chiitpa—A. fniinel-sUaped net 5 feet m diaiiieter at open end ; it la held by 
two inenT who meet a ahoal of the small (like whiteIwiit-) aa they eome lit 

any given direction. Floats for the nets ore made of ^mhwa tree pith or mpRpr j 
stones are tiscd as sinkers. 

J/oiw.—A " lobster-pot" fish trap of two euce used in rivers and on the lake 

shore; the Imit consisted of '?«{maiae-chaff), 

Fiifh’ttptiiriitg ,—^la practised by torchlight, as the fiah try to go up small streams 
when the rain flood tliem near the rocks ^ fiah are also aometimea speared in 
Ijike Xyasa. The fish si>oar is called cAowria, and has a single point. 

JToofat.—Hooka are baited with fish or nsima ; they are tied to a lor^ reed and 
left all night, 

_Tlie mote and leaves of a* shrub called omAipr. jjounded in a mortar 

in water and thrown into a river, catiae the fish to come up to the surface a tunned; 
nkhadti (eupiiorbia) is also used. Cbildrea of nine and ten years go fiuhing. 
Women do not fiah. 

Fihe 

The airaple fire drill is the only means of making fire; wood is the only fuel 
used (and charcoal for smoking). Thoro arc no sacred or religious fires, and no fixe 
god. Fire IB carried from hut to hut in the fonu of a smouldering log, and blown 
into flamo wdth the breath. .After the death of anyone in tho viUngo aU. fines are 
ejttinguiahed, fresh fire is made ouLaide the dead man's bouse to cook for alt. and 
from tJiis tire is taken to every hut. 

ttABlTAnONS. 

Houses are built of supporting the roof frume-woTk of bamboo, the roof 
of tlialchcd grass, and the sides of the house of reeds or cJi^majMjd stalks; the 
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whftle frame-work ia at^ured by hirk Inf^hJiigs, the walU, ioflida nnd out, and the floor 
are ptoatcred witJj mud from an ant-hilh mhttd wit.li a little cow dimg, if^'pogsilde* 
Jii some houses the walla do not reach up to the roof, Icivviiig a space through 
wliich smoke may escape aud air enter* 

At CMpuli and at Maiigoehc liooara wore huiJt on piles atid in trees 
rea|»cctively to avoid liona A house is occupied !it a miin and hia wife and any 
young children j no elder relations arc allowed to sleep Eluerc- The'chiJJran, when 
age<l about five years, go to liv-e with the mabernal gtanilmot,her till their first 
htfiiffO} there may !;« time a dor^en or luorc children living with the grandmother, 
who feeds them and eometunes aiso provides dothing. Such children arc said not 
to have wntus with each otlmr as they are relations. After not married, 

the girls go :o live agnin at tlieir grandmother's house, the hoye'to the ayuw/M ya 
hiivi/o* four to ten or more uaiiig such a house as a domiitory. Tliey got their food 
from the grandmother, visit her and may use her utensils, ait on her i>ed, but never 
so with their mother. 

In houses w'here there are iiartitiona or verandah rooms these smaUer rooms 
are often used as bed cliambers, and always as store rooms for baskets, jiots, hoes, 
etc. llic native uaually sleepa on a mat laid on the ground i in some cases the 
ground ia raised into a kind of ilais (Angoni and at it[mgj>che). ^fVmoiig Tao and 
many Mahunja, wooden beds arc now used, Introduccil from 
the coast. Tlie Angoni make woaleu stools from conve¬ 
niently sliap&l bniJiches (fig- VOl. The native bus so few 
belongings that he makes uotlung in the way of sliclves, nor 
hooks for hangings. Clothes are atored in lioskets^ The hut ia kept swept and 
all refuae dcjioeitcd on a duiib heap near the liat* 

The doorway Lt olosoi'l by a door maiie of reeds omJ grasa hound together. 
This is placed against the inside of the doorway, and a pole dropfsaJ in Iwtwucn two 
acta of flupports. In the day time the ihmr often restu aguitmt u fifth supjjort. 
There ore tio winduvvo oud the sinnke finds its way out through the roof thateh. 
A guest house (IviAa) with fence {c/dmhntuff^ round it uHetl bj Iw found in 
\illages, but does not exist any longer. 

There are no coremomes connected with the building of a bouse or the 
preparation of the materinla for its coiintmction. There ore im Inuischohl gods. 
The fire must he in the middle of the hut, and on vuic sido is the Tjcd. Any peophv 
visiting the hut must rcumin on Urn opiK^itc side of the fire, except " friendB,” and 
on no neccunt must children go reimd to the otiier aido. under the l>ed the 

woman's din^iiera are laid to dry, Tim fire lauat not be touched by the male children, 
but is teiHkd by the gtrlfl. The fire is getiorally kept Imniing uoiitiunouslv, but 
it is of no censequenee if it goes out—a burning branch is brought from ti neighs 
bouring hut* At the death of a headman or other {lor^on in the viJlago all fires 
are extinguished, fresh fire is then made in the dead man's house and from this 
posred from hut to hut. There is only one method of making fire, that is. the lire 
stick. 
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Near the house, wbidi ie often aurroiiiiiled by a. fence, either within it or 
onteitle^ m the j^n aioro or 7 ikoku^f a oylmdritad atructnre made like a hurdle, set 
on a platform below, eupfiorted on posts 2 feet above the gtoiind, Soiuetitnea the 
whole, {Kimetlaiea only the lower j^art. Lb m added over, ltds covered by a thatched 
roof* which con be removed at wilb At one point at the base there is commonly 
a hole to allow of taking out the chtntanfia (mahe) cobs m they ore requireti 
These nkohuv vary in buec, average being & feet about the platform and diamoter 
4 feet. Tliero is often also a pigeon hoiiso, made of the cylinder of bark removed 
from a tims; tUb is put in a tree or snp|jorted on poles, and the ends partly closed 
with orijssed sticks, near it will be a broken jmt supported on a forked stick, kept 
filled vnth water for the birds to drink. Any sheep, goata or cattle are kciit in the 
kfu/ta or kraal made of trees, and alien pretty strong, and covered with thorny 
branches to withstand tlio visits of leopirds, etc. 

The household furnilure consista of little. Near the middle of the hut is the 
fire, with some big stones on which to ael cooking poU**; sleeping mats eitiicr set 
out or rolled up; two or three cooking pots and baskets of various sizes j a water 
pot and gourd ladle. 


PCWTKllY. 

Tlwre ie uo tradition wlience potleiy making was iutrotluoed. No potter's 
wlieel or mould is uHcii, no tools are used euve a knife to scoire patterJia on the 
pots. The material employed id a kind of clay, to which is added some cattle 
dung (1 prcaumo to get the email pii^e 
of grnaa). A f Kit is made at oue nittiiig, 
building it up from the open mouth. It 
i» duoc by wnmeii, who are potters by trade, 

Itefore baking, the pot is dricil in the aim, 
then rubbed over with green leaves, wldcb 
ffTcvcnte cracking. Baking is performed by 
making a fire below iind all round the |>ot as 
it etontia ojicn end dowuiwartbi. Among 
Augoui and Atonga some prits are " pninu*d 
with plunil^ago Lbc jnhtilg with 

fomdtrft a rcii eartji, oride of iron, ijcfare 
burning. The detwraliou eonsiste only in 
a few scored Hues near die neck. No pottery 
figures are made, aiul uo special funereal 
pots; the deceuacd'H own pots are bruken 
and placed over bis grave. 

The following are the different varLctiee 
of jiotlcry veoaela (Fig- 11) t— 

a sphcncnl p^it for water (ak 
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Mkuti, a larger pat of siuiilnr pattern for becr'iualcmg t<r). 
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Mp\ka, a beaker-sluxped vessel in which the relish is cooketl (t?). 

Mkhtiti, a fltnalT MpiJtat always kept by the aids of tlio fire with warm 
water in it. With this the W’enian washes her liuabatiii after 
intercouTBe; alio may use the same to wash herself, but more uaunlly 
goes to the ordiimry wasliing-plnoey a flowing streauj* 
a diali (c). 

Of other veasela may be meDtioned a jag used by tlie Wahenga, the gourd 
ladle of oniverbal use (&), ami the large wooden mortar,2 feet 0 inches high, with a 
pc&tle 3-4 inches in diameter, employed by all the tribes for pouoding graiiL 

TfVaeiJt^ is practised by Llio Angoai only. 

BaAi(t\i?ork,—lxx former days mats were made of split reeds and boskete of 
bamboo j now the making of mats from palm^leaves has been learnt from coastal 
natives, and the Gbipeta varieties of basket have 1>ccn copied by otlier tribes. 
The following arc the principal vaiieiiea of basket in nse (Fig. 12):— 

JN’jtcnyavi, a small tray, used for flour, beans, etc. (fi). 

JAchtro, a large tmy, iiBcd os die Neenffwa^ 

a circular pattern with a eiiufiio base, for chman^ cobs {b). 

Tamanda, a cironlar pattern w-ith a ^vooden rim and cover, for clotlia (cr). 

Chmmrtht, a small watertight b^ket. 

Bmtif a large basket, objo vratertight, for beer. 
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There is Httle omameiiiation oi the baskets except of the tlie 

beat-wood edges of which have designs cut and burnt on thorn. Tkited 
grass bracelets arc made, rough cages for carrying chickens, etc., are made from 
split bamboo (tig. 13). A form of liaskcbwerk is used to make the or groin 

store. Fish traps of veiy* complicated design are also constructed. Gourds of 
various kinds and sizes take partly the place of baskets 

The bark of the tree is cut off and dried in the eun; it ia 

thon ralleU U-tweSD the hand and ttio thigh into Birring with no oilier treatment. 
The bark ot the (iiyo tree is used to aako etring = tliia tiw is 

planted lor that purpose, Bope is also made from tho Ijaabab tree. Plaited palm 
learoa, mjtaiiala. are used for many puiposes, and are stretehed acrosa ilie frame- 
work of the bed to supimrt the mat. 

Voiu XL. 
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String ja naed to make their fishing nets, neckliwes, and otlicr bead work. 
For bow Strings lendo achiilea is mod. also strips of skin. On thoir 

muaicAl mBtromenta ordinal^' string or grass is tiBe<i to fonn the stringa^ 

Needles made of eharponed bamboo were formerly used, the blunt end Ijeiug 
chewed into a pnlp and then incorporated wth chewed end of the string, 

Netting is done in the onlinarj' way with a simple shuttle, 


LEATintR. 

Tiie ekina of their domestic animals—cattle, sheep, goats^-nnd of auteloi»es and 
leopards are pmed. No fbh skins are ujteih Skins are removetl from the animals 
by a median vcntril incision and other mciaiona along the mner sidia of the legs. The 
Yao leaves the hair on the akin, some Chipeta reniovo it. Tim only treatment 
a akin gets is scraping and drying in the sun, then rubbing with st^mes and 
beating till worked soft. This is done by tbe men. 1 have only once seen an 
omftineiited akin, that of a sitatunga from Lake Bangwcolo, Norih-cait Itkociesia. 
Skins arc but comparatively little used, occasionally to ajt upon. In German 
territory every chief site on a leopard skin. They are used of course to cover 
drums, make bags for carrying a supply of groin, and to make hollow's for tbe 
metalworker. The skins of amall animals are used as purses and tobacco iHmches. 
Among the Angoni and Chipeta they are used as loin-clotha, also to support the 
baby on its mother's bock, and of course to make shields. 


Dyking, 

Tlisre is pmctically none* The root of a certain tree is cooked witli grosses 
to give them a black colour, to be used in making mats with pntteTiis; this 
process has been learued, I tbmk, from the const. 

At Likoms, the root of the red tree is boiled in water and the decoction 
used for staining, and, T think, strengtheiiiiig their Sshlng nets. Dyes are not used 
for any part of the body. 


PAnmNG. 

Ecceutly decoration of the ontsidcs of their houses has come into fashion, a 
red earth and lime being used to depict men, cattle, antelope, steamers andbieyclea. 
Often morely geometrical designa are made, I think by Mohammedan coast 
people. 


Stone-woek. 

No stone iinplcmonts are used, except stones for grinding moptm, some small 
peas and snulT. There is a lump of stODC at Fort Anderson on which hales have 
been made fnr playing the uZ<aa game. 
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M^ALT.UftCr. 

Among Uie nntivea in Xjaj^landf with the exception uf copper in ilie nortli 
(Wahfmga) and Urase ift piitta near the ZamWi, iron was the only mcUil worTicd* 

Other lueiab now ueed and obtained from traders arc, copper^ brasa^ lead, tin, 
ete. Iron = ehilAttii}; hmsa = mpH^i ; copper = tri^txo; of iron, liocs, are?, knivcfi, 
spears were iixade. 

At the present time copper^' and hrass-batind speam are Htiil found at the north 
end of the lake; copper braedets and l>ody rings ako. Tlie hraes wire hracekts eUe- 
whero are made from iinporled luotal Tron-stooe ore in the old days was smdted 
in a furnace of stonea made in the form of a long drain 3 feet long and 1 foot 
high; in this a mixture of lumps of ore nnd wood charcoal was put, and single 
bellows of goats' skins were used to make the draught, which is aided by building 
a chliuuey liL one end; at ihc other euii a hole ia made in the ground to receive 
the molten metnL A quantity of this ia thou again nidted in a liole iu the 
ground with a cJiarcoal tire almiut it, and then iho moE:al run into a trench to form a 
thin bar wdncU is thou hammered and worked into a 
spear, etix At the present time liLtla smelting of ore is 
done. There are regular mctolv^orkcrs, who make 
knives, etc,, using a little hearth with goat-skin bellows, 
a crndhle for copper and brase^ etc., Longs, pliers, liammer. 

An iron ptnte witli an aperture for drawing wire and files ore ids<i employed, 

ijt/fytcJL—A goal's skiu with a large opening sewn to two sticks ; the bag is 
then held by these sticks and closcxi and prcsscKh the air being driveu out through 
an iron tul^e inserted through one of the legs of the skin. 

Boats, 

The only form, of boat in use is the dug-out canoe without outrlggcra. No 
skins are uswK Those are punted along by Ijamboo isdes in the rivers. On tlic 
lake piddles are used, never oars. There are no sailing cnift. The mu^n^ is 
the tree used for making cotiocs, sometimes also the They arc cut out with 

a small iidzc, Aom/io. Tlie cAeo bueh is used for caulking, tvrenty or thirty of 
the Stalks baing remtiied into the hole, a ground-creeper, is also used after 

being pouuded. For baling anything h used. At Ltkoum a vessel like a very amall 
oauoo called «po is eiuployed. A kind of raft made from pith-wood and 
called is used to fi&li froin, Occusicualily tliese get waalied out into the 

lake and Uie fisher Ima Irten drowned. 

Thtt canoes vary in size frern 10 to 50 foot and more, the smaller being used 
as ferry-boats across a stream ; llie lurgi^t wore made to carry slaves across tlie 
Lake Nyasa in the old days, lu puatliig ii oondc, one or two meu work, keeping 
time. In paddlings any numl)er may work, the largest caiioos have tvrciity men 
w'orking on either aide. I>owu river uear Zamheal the j^ioddlera kneel; on tlic Lake 
they stand. 

Z 2 
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When a tiamber are working they take time from tho front man, the rear 
mail Bteering with bis ordinory paddle. The paaaengers ait in the middle, n chief 
towards tJie ateni* Tliey never lose eight of land oven in erossiiig the widest part of 
the lake. Stones are now used occasionally as anchors up the lake; grn% houses are 
made to shelter canoes. Tlie aroaller canoes are 2 feet to feet high, the 
very large ones ubwI to be 4 and 5 feet high; except on tlio lower river, where 
canoca have ends anuLlarly shaped, they ore made with n bow more pointed than 
the stern and having a Iieak (Fig-15), There is no ornaineutotipn and no figure 
heads. 

In every lake-shore or river'flida village or collection of huts will be found 
one or more canoes; these beloug to same one man, otliera using tlienj paying a 
fee. At the launching of a new canoe, beer is made and the women dance, and 
medicine is made for its safe journey. 


SwtM5a>’0, 

Not even all lake-shore natives swim, though most do. Tlie art is learnt in 
childhood and not taught. They are not very fast swimiaorB, and I do not think 
could swim very far. They sometimes dive head first and practise staying under 
water. They swim rather like a dog, both arms coming a Utile out of water, 
but not a tnidgeon stroke ; arms are kept straight. They sometimes swim on 
the side, but never use the ordiimiy breast stroke. 

Sovoml gomes are played reflembling the game of IntTOiiuced from 

Zanzibar (Moneala); is pUyed on a board hi wliidi rows of Isolea have 

Iwcii cut: beans are need as eountera, 

Mchtmibtai .—A game found among Anyanja and Machiuga; It mny tw ployed 
on a it/xiTt board, but is often played in holes made in iho ground with stones. The 
Angoni game ehipalapasa is played in the sirne way. At Fort AudersoH is a lump 
of stone in wlucb hollows have been mode similar to those umdo in the ground* 
It is the only piece of stone-work 1 know in the country. Chihii-en and women 
play knucklebones (raf/oiib.) 

A man tries in one breath to keep saying mhiri^ri-hvri , , , „ while 
another makes a pile of stoucs from another pile of tee, taking one at a time, 
saying, " To take and put it there makes one/* etc. Men play utgueasuig in which 
hand an object is hidden, or one out of ten men sitting in a house hag to guess with 
whom a certain object is, Ifo forfeits. 

Tanditndc (=the spider) is cat's omdlc, 

Tiali (liide end seek), ono hiding, five or six seeking. 

There are no dice games. Cards were introduced from the coast before the 
advent of Europeans into the country; the gomes are vaiioua and difficult to follow 

A slip-shod kind of wreetling is practised by Anyonja youths; the Kachinga 
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wrcade tlius: each mtm posses hh right arm roun.i his opponent's waist and mm 
hta oiiponent'a left wnat When one Im tlirovm the other, tiie \Hctor splla on hil 
naiid, dips it in the dust and then smiths Ida viotim 011 the forahcnd. 

The boya practise long jumping. Small boys make miniotnro how« and arrows 
etc, to play with j m their ways an.! frolics small cliildron resemble European 
children exactly. Little girlo play at dolk-they cut cucumbers into ehapo and 

dress them m calico cloth, carrying them on their bucks and makio- pretence to 
suckle them. 

ThQ first Wonlfi spoken by an infant aro mo (anKti=mother) and fa (o«f;= 
father); at two years wmiim and iaia nre words used; a word soon learnt is 
“ No I I don't wont ta" 

The only acting I everhearrl of ooeniTed when my own Macliik men once 
acted a v^illoge Bceim, in which a woman (a man .based up) while pounding com 
WM »iz«l and raped by anotber man. At the right mowont imr husband and 
o thers maW in and collared the man, who was condemned to have his head cut off - 
the execution followed. ‘ 


Dances, 

The following la a list of dancoa; opposite each is the name of the tribe who 
dance it i — 


1. Ckijidimla, Yao, 

2. Lihwata, Yao, 

3. Utidn, Yaa 

4. B^tetenaiy Mahanja. 

5. JLiiryfu, Ifa^iya. 

6. TimJiioederat Mafimyo, 
7» ^fhlitCerSy MaRanja, 

ft. £<$n4t7i^at MaJianja^ 

9, iAIistchey Maflianja. 

19. ChilosL 
H, Vtjiymt, Mafionja. 

12. Afhole, Mafianja. 


13 . Lititca, Yao. 

14. JVyifa/a, Yoa 

15. Biikusa, Too. 

16 . JVwfyflfj Yao. 

IT- Tao, 

18. CAi'Awid/^, Yao. 

19. Mbsrum, Yao. 

20. 

21. Satijiy 

22 . 

23. Miueiee, Mafianja and Yao. 

24 , Yao. 


1 . Danced at the moltib (laoutning ociemony) generally inside 

the house unless a very large numlwr of people are present. 

All sit round and cUp while one after Uio other men nnd women get up and 
dance in a rooking motion from one foot to the other, a amaU drum held against 
the chest; m former times a largo one lying on the ground used also to bo used- 
now two or three, standing on legs, are employed. When danced in tlie dead man’s 
house, the body lies at one end of the room with the jtdtuhitu sittin- by it, Oa 
one aide are the wailers, and on the other the dancers, the dance being sometimes 

started immediately after death, sometimes the foUowiug noming and oonlinued for 
three dnya, 

Thiij dance ie also performed at almost any beer drinking. 
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2. A w<™'0(Uncfi(ScotrfiIMatm^^ for nod women) 

Tlio woTueu datit-o \u a ritig. ckppiiif; their hands; ao drums are ^ 
phived: ctwh woinuii in turn udvarices into the ruidiilet whore Uicm 

are nmuilly four a time. Here they turn round several tiineH * : 

from left tu right. When she has tinislied;^ P'ho rejoins the ring ^ '* - 

| 4 issing in anil out the others in the miiidlej a fresh woman taking 
4^8 plnce and becoming Kcv. I (Fig, 10). It is dtmoed at any time 
after the hiirial ceremony w complptcd- 

3 , VtiUii*^—A^ woiium^B dance of recent introduction j danced any time, A car¬ 
penter from Blantyre staying in Majawa's vLllngo Jaituary, 100/ (Tjike Nyaijii), was 
found to be plamg thhidnnba in a manner different from the imnal fashion ^ Ilia 
own vnriatloii he called ntidfi, Al/Otit the flame time a new dance liad t>ccn invented 
bv the woiiion, and for wniji of a name ttiey called it uinJn, though thnicod to the 
same niueic ns Jilieain, but with eMndimha drums. The donee rcaembles Ol waia 
some what, Imt all movements are hopping, preceded by a few at43ps called rJtajuIa- 


malm. 

4, A7rfcr«f,~Di«iced by men only to the beating of four drums including 
and tnbaUilci one man dances at a time, uliakiug die loina wbile men and 
w'omim ftit on opposite sidi^ in a row. 

It is danced before and after burial Bometimcfl^ and ul otlier timOii. 

Maruf'anMit.—Axi old Yoo dance yecn at Fort Johnson, 25.0.07. Four or five 
men attired ia kilts mado of dried palm-leavea with about twenty Jnndrifc on each 
leg. The four men do a continual kind of ahufUing in line, the fifth, the &ipiido, 
from time to time tell 1 rig Llio ilrumuiora to play quickly, does a very fjust jwr# 
stul with jurnpingft and kickinga, and then aseumee wome idiotic jMJse. 

5* —A w'oman^s donee; the men look on, 

C. Timirt:vflrtti ,—CiroumciMoii dance. 

7. ykntt^rc .—^Danced hy men and women, sometimes in tljc funeral prtpceasion 
behind the luoumers; big drums are tiseiL 

8. Aifrtivnijnra.—A small liaekct vdih atones and pumpkin seefU inside urtal U> 
mark lime with. 

0. —Drees os in may lie danced in tho funeral prooefislon 

at the hood of the procesaion. Alrwinre ftillowing the tnourtiarsv 

10, Chilosi .-—Old mei/s danoo started iromcdjately after the death of anyone, 
and continued for two or three days while tlic kidy licai in the honse, 

11, Ckinpm^ Zinifnn^ T Fiayiro.—A big dance '* held after the doath of 
some person. Only tho fnitiated aro allowoil to l«j prejseot, and **' w-omon who are 
foolish and wnuld know nothing." Children am rareruUy c:m1iidctl, nod intrasionfl 
gnanlcd againflt by porting nmn in the neighhourhood, anyone nut Ijeing able to 
give the pftsflword was liable to be knocked on the ht*ad, Thewe taking part were 
said toconatitute a society with a aecret language, etc., and were only udnuttiNl after 
giving proof of bravery, endurance, etc. 

The dance took place always on a dork moonless night usLially quite Into 
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and tlin foatarD of it was tho rntroductioo of life-slzo representations of animals 
made of ttamboo and gross with men inside, 

I bnce saw these at a mmu-uH caremonj among the AwLra (JhB*). 

12. —Woman only present j danced on Iho occasion of a girl's first 
incnstruatioiL 

13. IJlim .—Women only, on the occasioo of the qrackening with first child. 

14. Xjeuh . — iieii and women, a quick ehuffling step while standing in a 
circle, 

15. Btkum.—Tiw body shaking (shonldflra) donee of boys, they walk round in 
a ring, some fifty of them, the drums in the middle; when the basi drum brooks 
into a quicker time they all start Elmking shoiililers and bodies witli intervals for 
two or three stops, 

IG. Xmnjft .—Danced in a eirole, men and women olEemately. 

17. Xkmvlc .—A big dance with aanyt mtlles. 

18- Chibonde ,—^iJaucing boys dance, 

19, Afberu^a. — (1907) men and women ; each carries a bongo teed filled with 
pebbles—no drums. 

20, Af(inganji.—A coast donee i palm leaf bogs filled with pebbles are tied on 
the legs. 

21, Srtn/e .—A pas-^ic-ikux, eaob man with a rattla and head-dress ; for a few 
momenta they wander round each other picking up the lime and tune, and then 
jump into a very fast step dancing and jompiug into the ait simking the rattles, 

22, C7iimmnuciHi —A pa^-seul by a man currying a viol and bow with anklets 
of aojall sticks, 

23, J/flweicr. — Danced no longer. At IHlponda'a vULage a big crowd used to 
dance with skins round the loins and wooden anklets ; in their hands they carried 
live snakes which liad been rendered Imnulefla by putting medicine over their 
holes before digging them ouk Four drums os in cAincfi'm5a were nsol. The 
women all fled away. 


Itcgcriptum of FUUts. 

PL 4 TE XXVI. 

5, Tort^'fie-nheU cmitainitig "neiliouie, 
■i. TortnuendieLL 

6, Bom contalumg “ towiiciue.*^ 

S. Bout omaJet, 

1-It. OontenUof tli« hag of in GTii-miin. 

Platie XX vn. 

S, Gourd rattle, Yoo. 

4. Gourd for cuUng lot«. 

6L Aniocliinga. 

7 . Awisa. 


1. Gooid Tossol, Yjux 
^ Divinmg.gonrd. 

A. ManaojeL 


). Irou tube with liuntui Kair. 

Xrof jiodtet of ** medicuie.'' 
h. Irou knife, 

7. Scfw! TatUu. 

U. StuSed fquirrel skin. 
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oy SOilE DOIMEXS OF PECULIAll TYPES FN FRANCE 
AXD ELSEWHERE. 

Bv A. L. Letvxa, 

The fiJtli Preliiatoric Congresa of Franco, at wbich I had the honour of represeol- 
ing iho Royal Antluropalc^Ical Institute, visited, amongst other objoeta of interest, 
four dolmnna of a petmlioj type in the Doportmeat of the Oise* Thoso were 
all alike in plan, and dlBored but little in eize or other details, except as to 
orientation. They are all chambers, between 20 and 30 feet long, and 4 or 
5 feet wide and deep. Lined, and origmally covered with elahs of atone, and 
dosed at both ends. In three of them the atone at one end is pierced by a miind 
hole, not more than 18 inches in diaiueter, and carefully worked from both 
Bides. In the fcnrtli, instead of the single slab with a hole, two or more atonea 
are bo arranged aa to make an opening. Outside these holed stones is an open 
portico or shrine, of which the holed stone forms the back, the udee l>eing 
composed of two or mote uptight stones, and all being roofed in by one or more 
capstones, which stand at a higher level than thoae of the aU{t behind 

them. The length of the whole structure is about 3(1 feet* 

At Trie CUAiKatr, about four kiionietrcs from Oisors, in a wood, ore a menhir 
and a dolmen of this type. The tnenlui is 4 metres higli, 2 metres wide, aud 
I of s meim thick (13 feet by hy 2|), and is buried in the ground to 
more than, half its height; hut it has been dug round, and some animal bones 
were discovered during the excavations. The dolmen, which is about 250 metres 
from it, is of the type I have just described, the aUfy rowwrfe being about 24 feet 
long, 3^ to 4 feet wide, and 3 feet deep, but pocsibly deeper originally. It stands 
about 15 east of north and west of soutlL The atone at the south end and 
tho capstones have been removed. Polished atone ares and human bones were 
discovered in or underneath it. At the north end tho is closed by a single 
stone, 8 feet long, 1 foot thfek, and 5 feet high, pierced by a round hole, not mom 
than IS inches in diameter, through which children were former]v passed to 
cure or pTuservn them from fever. On the north side of this stone are two others, 
each 5 feet high, at right angles to it, forming with it a pertbo or nUriiie, which 
ifl covered by a stone feel long, G wide, and from 2 to 3 thick. This 
shrine faces to about 10® east of north, whilo tlmt which I have to apuak 
of next. La PiEUBE Aux F^es at YcLLEua St, SiiPtiLCiiEE, facea about due north. 
Thia latter structure indued diflers from the other only in retaining two of the 
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cap^toiiea of tlio in some £iiifi.U poiats of [iieaaiirement which I nesed not 

give in detail, lluiniin reniaiuB flcid stouc axoft are said to luive ijeen found in it 
many 3'eai‘s ago. 

Tile third holed dolmen, the I/OLirES" dk l. 4 at Bouav, ia of the flame 

type and of idmost the same Tneaaurenjenta, but the shrine or pcMico faces 16 '^ 
north of castj to a position in whiolt the sun w'ould rise twice yearly 
(probably about Ist May and lOtb Aiigust), atul each of its side^ coimistis of two or 
til me stones instead of one* Eocli of these groups of stopea supports a small 
ca^ifltoue, and the large capstone rests upon them insteud of directly u[fl)ti the 
upright atones. This arrangement may have Ijcen imule only because of a diificulty 
in getting a stone large enoiigli to cover the others completely* or them have 

been some ether idea involved in it* One of the roofing stones of the lias 
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faliDu partly into it^ blocking It upn The remains 04 ninety bodies weiie found in 
ihe alfic \rith aome stone axes, ep&urhoQdSj and pottery, but notliing liiis been 
found in the portico. 

The iMiEnt of greatest flifference between the Dolmen tie la Belle X*ye and 
the othere is, however, the remarkabb carving which ia on the middb atone on 
the north side of the portico. Tbia haa been tliougbt td repteBCut a prehlatoric 
goddess of a rather unpleasant description, who ia associated with a stone axe 
(not the douldc-bkdetl Cretan weapon). The resemblance between this sculpture 
and a female figure is not very striking at first sight, but it becomes aoniewbat 
plainer on comparing the various iJlustmtiona collected by M. Salomon Reinach,' 
by means of which we see that these carvings represent merely the breasts and 
necklace of a by no means engaging feniaJe figure, more fully represented in other 
placea. In one case wa find a rndimontary nnse, in another a nose and month 
w'itbout eyes, and in othera noses and eyes without mouLlis, whilo some have arms 
and even hands and fingoro. Moiit of iheoe are carved on only one face of the 
stone, but in one inatanca the back of the atone is carved aa well as the front. 
Dm collar or the breasts, and frecpiently both, appear on nearly oil tliese extra¬ 
ordinary figures, and show' the connection lietweon those in which nothing else ia 
represented and those which are more complete. Yet I Lliink it can hardly be 
mamtained tliat any of them are developed from othere by a proceae of improve- 
meut, or degraded from others by uidntelligent copying, aa the Gaulish and 
British coins appear to have been degraded from a Greek originoL It would seem 
rather that the aculpfor and those for whom he worked found the eligiitest con¬ 
ventional attribute sufiicient to bring their deity before thoir minds, and that, I 
suppose, suggeata a coneiderable amount of mtellectuality on their part, Tlmre 
are aculptured stones amongst the megalithio monuments of Ireland and also of 
Brittany, and on some of the latter atone axes aeem to be figured; but, so far as 
I know, none of them exhibit thoee emblcma of the goddess which we have been 
especially eonsideruig, Mr. Borlaae, however, ihintfl that ho finds Ir&ees of her 
!n Irish tradition and folklore {Mmetu of Mland, p 57fi> 

It has been said (Buiidrr, ISth May, 1907) that "of six atones that remain of 
a hno that ran parallel to a now destroyed tomb at Tamtili (Sardinio) three Imvo 
bresets, as if to distinguish the sex of three of those buried in the tomb; ” but the 
position of these stoues, os shown by La Marmora and, after him* by I^errot and 
chi pier In their respective books, secroa to indicato that they liad no connection 
with the tomb in question. They appear, in foot, to havo been eeporare standing 
etonefl carved to a conical Bhapo, some it would aeem with breasts and oihcra 
without, which may have marked individual burials of males and females, or may 
have tiad some phallic and nou-sepulchral olyccL They do not BfeBm to liave 
anything to connect them* os nught at first be thought, with the carvings in 
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Fraxice, ivhich are, m(miover, dirtjctly aasoomteil with hiirifll cavea and chambers. 
It ia amrahlfi Uj make this clear in this pliiee* Iiecause tlw Sarclinmii "Giant'a 
Graves'' will como before us from another point of view pre« 4 ?ntl}% 

Tliare are other dolmens in this distTiet like the three which I have described 
with holed atones at one end of them» hut I did not sea tlienn Tlio other to 
winch I did go—the Dolmen ok CHAMfjGNOLLES—opens a little north of east, to 
a point at which the sun rises perhaps twice during the summer. Dr. Bamlouin 
has augge?tefl that liie orientation waji to the eTinrise of the day on wluch the 
work was bogim. Thia dolmen dLlTeia front those previously mentioned in having 
the opening built or formed of sepamte stones plaeetl together, instead of being 
cut through a single sink One of tho large stones at the front is also scored with 
deop irregular grooves, which are supposed to have been made by grinding or 
poliflhing stone aios. Pottery, stone aies and arrow-heads, and bone tiee<Ues 
were found io the edfe, together with the rciuainB of fiftj-five bodies. In the 
vesti hills one bone needle, an ase, end soine fragments of pottery were discovered. 
Eight hundred metres from it there is a menhir, 7^ feet liigh, 6 fcot broad, and 
2 feat thick, buried to lialf its height, and it was by obeorving tho bearings of 
thia sieiie, as he lias done in other eases with equal euccffife, tluii Dr. Baudouin, the 
Secretary of t he CoHgrese, first found his vi'uy to the clolmern 

Thia dolmen with ite bnilt eutrancfs may be compared with the better 
presemNi and much largerPierre Turquaise” which I dcscribcul in Af<in (1D07. 
Ko. 74), and wliich is at no very great dietmioe from it, and with others in 
:Jformajidy, dcwrilied by M. Lcou Coutil ia tluj Pi-oetedinyt t/ the Con^t Pri- 
tit Pi-tinee^ &t vfWim, 19Cf7. 

On Ollier otjcaaions 1 have shown that great difTerencea osist Ijetween the 
stone circles of diflbrent looalitfcs, and eapeoiaJJy lietwcon those round Aberdeen, 
Uioac i*miul Invemp.sH, imd those elsewhere, though, with regard to this. I must 
now say tliat a Biaull oirele with a rceninlL.ont stone lietwocn two nprighls, like 
tljL^ near Aberdeen, hut without u central tutniilus. luig lately Ijoen dificoverod at 
1 >rnmlieg, Coinny Cork, by our eoUeague, Captain Boyle .Somerville, JiN, {Nature, 
2&th July, 190U)j but this solitary exception >vas, i ter Imps, set up umler tho influeace 
of Bomcone who tm^-clled in prehistoric times from what is now AlicrJeenshirc to 
the oouth-we^tr of Ireland, or the rcaetnblanee may ho mcrclv accidental. 

As It ia with the circlea an it is with tho dglmena. Tlicre are so manv and 
MO great diUbrnaccs Iietweeii them that if dolmen-building were, aa h a? been 
thought, a charactoristio of race, it ivonld Itavc tiecn not to one bnt to many races 
that the difTcmit tyiies would have been due, but tho Jiffereat kinds of dolmciin 
are ho mbeed and iliatribiitcd that any hucIj mceit would eccm (o have gone about 
from one isolated place to another, very mneb like eo many draught-men hopping 
aver one another's licada ou to altemalo squares of the board. Tim will ajqiear 
more plainly if w'c look rmmd to see where other monuments resembling thesa 
dolmena, with their remarkable itmnd Iioleu communicating with the interior are 
to be found. 
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The first to occur to Eome umy be the ^leo-eJi’tol* ii&fit Peiizautu), tuid it has 
in fact been suggested that that stone may Love l>ecti a division with communica¬ 
tion between two intetiot cliamijors^ such as exists at" King Orrrs Grave in tlie 
Tale of ilan, at Bodjuarton in Glouceateraiiire, at Kerleacan, Camac* Brittany* and 
aome ntJier places wbem, bowevor, instead of the bole being cut tbtt'ugh a stone^ 
two atonies are sat side by side* half the circle Iwing cut out of ono side of each of 
tliem. 1 do imt, however, think that the llen-on-lol fonned part of a dolinen, 
bccaoae Ibe other stones around it are pillar stoiiea, sudi oa are used in tlie circles 
ill tlie difttricl, and not bcoatl siaba, such oa dolmens ore made of, there asclaew bere. 
Chun Qiioiti which ia not far off it* and is the moat perfeel dolmen in ^Vest 
Cornwall, presents un excellent ©k ample of the ahapo of stone generally used in the 
eonstructinti of ebainbem and galleries, but in other resj^ta it is tpiite diCTorcut 
from the ilolinana of tlirO Oiflo, being merely a largo cnbicsol Id&t, having* 
however* a narrow entrance ut one corner* formerly blocked by small dry masonry 
which has fallen dowu inside it. The Men-an-tol wns prohahly tho central object 
enclosed in on ordinary circle of pillar-stones. Chun Quoit* on the other luuid. is 
a dolmen of a tji^e met with in tuiuiy and wndely fleparated localities. There are 
for iusUinoB numbers of dolmens in India not unUke it in shape w^bich bavo holes 
in one of ibeii: sidea* but ihesc boles are too high up and torj acuall for entrances 
for anything human except a ghost, being only from 4 to 9 inclioa in 
diameter* 

Sir Walter Edioi reported to the TiitcmaLioital Congress of Preliistoric 
Arcba»logy (Xorwich, 1868, p 2o7> that dolmens of this type, Bonic with and 
acme without holes, were found in all jiaru of Southeni fnilta; and Cnifloiiel 
i^ca^lo^va Taylor has recorded in the J'raMSdcfuwtJ* 0 / ths 1U>^1 Iridi jUad<vfy (vol* 
xxiv, 1865) the existence of 2,129 in the district of Belloiy. of whieti 1.110 had 
boles m one of their sidea; ho ahm described two groups in tbo Dakkan, each 
containing a luip! number; of these one, and one only* had two stones at right 
angles to the outside of the lioleil stone many wore open, tliroe-sided cbambeis, 
with notluiig iu them or under tham. All the.'ie Indian dolmens are old and are 
attributed to a race of dwarfs* and such hiumn remainfi as are found in thorn 
apiMMiT to Iko of small size \ but, as articles of iron and other motala ore said to Imve 
been found in them, they ore probably not so old as thosy of Western Europe, 
which tliereforc cannot have been derived from them, nor is it cauceiviiblo that any 
great race movement juunsed frera Western Kuroj^ to &jwtliern India ^,600 yoai’s 
iigo—Lbe period suggested by Colonel Glendawa Taylor for their confitruetioiu If 
then the hoktl dolmens of Western EurejiG and India. Iiud a common origin the 
BtttTtiiag jKiint of it must bo looked for somewhere lietween the two, hat it is 
perhaps most likely that tlio only community of origin wns in the developinenL of 
similar ideas among different peoples with reganl to the nuinnere* eosLoms* and 
requirements of the dead* and that tbo^o ideas produced the same results in these 
widely separated goimtriea. Such an Identity of idoos niRy indicaus a conLaet or 
inBuence of some kind, but does not necessarily point to a community of tace. 
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At Pifls Nowyilil ^yiglesey, is o cluiinber in a mound vdth a Slone elosiug the 
entrance, ’arhich hU b it two found holes aide hy side, Imt those alao were loo 
amnll for anvone to pjiaa tlmmslL 

Open comparlmenta or shrines at the end of long chambers, resembling those 
of the dolmona of the Oise in Bhai>e. but with the very important difference tlml 
they hove no apparent communiaaLiou with the inten'or, eiist at I'onlhan en 
Plouhinooin Britt any,in Antrim, deeciibed by Dr. Slncliur Holden m 
and in other pluces in Ireland, descrilied by Borlaee. Dr. Sinclair Holden^a 
■'Giant's Graves" were surrounded by im outer eiiclostire of stones? he found 
diorred liuninn hones, flint jnipleraonts, and fragmeuta of sepulchral urns inside the 
but nothing in the shrine or outer passage, oml no truce of metal in any of 
theim Borhise notes one or two mstauccs of posaible oijvuings from ihu outer 
shrine to the inner chamber in Ireland, but nothing like the round holes in the 
atones of the dolmens of the Oise. In Sweden however we fmd some winch seem 
to extromely like them; the diflerence in oim case being thut the widenu 
toward the back bslsad of being the same width thmughout, ami in another thut 
the diamber is much shorter, and. insteod of a ehrme, has on enclosure aurrouading 
it. somewhat like those of the Irish Giant's Gnivea tho entrance also is a small 
archway instead nf a round hole. Tiie breasts and collar, the ayiuliols of the 
goddeus uf the axe of tlic Oise, do not appear in connection with any of tJm other 
monumcnta I have Iteen s^jeaking of. 

There are. as we nil know, dolmens of various sizes, patterns, and in 
Japan, in Corea, in India, in Paleslino east ol the Jordan, in Algeria, in Spain, 
in Portugal, und in sonic other places; hut I will now only say a little about tho 
BO'CaUtid “iVimlia of tlie Giants’* in Sartliniu, umi that because they do in st^mo 
particulnra resemble tho dolmons of tJie Oisu, aiiil also because a sort of connection 
haa iHJen auggeated between them and some reinaina in Great Briimu. They were 
visited by Count Albert tin la Marmora about ninety years ogo, and t think first 
deacrihed by him in hia en Sanlaiyiu^} from which many particulars and 

illnalmtiona liuvc been copied hy Perret and Chipiez (Ari Pheejiicia, rfc.), and by 
a Borlosti u/ Irdaiui). Thoy were al&o visited by Captain Oliver, 

who published a sliurt account of acme of them in 1875. Dr. Duncan Mackenzie 
has investigated and desicribed them quite recout.ly, and Ida pkns and iiliotogruphs 
ate no doubt more ucciimte rEpresontatiom* of their present state then Di Manuora's 
were of what he found, but. so much destruction has been wTonghc hy trensunj 
seekers that a better idea of the npi>eaniiice of these stmeturta when complete may 
1)6 gninetl from La Manuora^s elevations ilmn from any photograph. I'errot 
and Chipicz say “ the^o tombs conaiai of a. bemi-uyde, forming a kind of vestihnlfl a 
large stulu. aud a grave varying in length from five to ten metres mid upwards, 
whilst tho stela, never less and often more than tliree metrea high, is oblong in 
shape towards the upper extremity, and tends BouicUmes to narrow towards die 

* Th« BoiUerau Lihniry ccntoiua ilw Kwiid edition mfoor val*., 8vu, with long folia Atlae, 
pubibbed Kt Turin, lS3i>-4I>. 
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lower, vieldirjg aa nearly ae poBHiblo the Ecctioii of a tnintiatcd " ; and —after 
deecribrng the vmed borders of the stek, and the rouiid or iwniate hole in it— 
This doonvay, STwalJ for a diild, was the only means of conimunicatiou with the 
vault, hicli was ButToanded, Bomeiimes by a low wall like th© heiai-cycle, or hy 
a double or treble tow of juxtaposed slabs, fixed edgewiiie to the groiuiiU forming a 
kind of passage about a inistre and a lialf broad, covered over by mare maasivo alal* 
upon which a layer of earth was laid'" Eronao weaponli liave been found in them. 

They all point exactly ten ti^eea south (of eaflt}r the dead ha^'iDg their faces 
tnmoci to the first rays of the rising sun." Dr. Duncan Mackenzie represents them 
as pointing mostly due south, one however pointing S.S.D, one S.E., ami another 
W.S.W. The lofty stelu, which was the specially distinguishing featuio of the 
Sanliniaji tombs, was not, aay remfc and Chipiez, always a monolitli, but wos 
fiometimea formed of two or three enperimpoacd flkbs; Dr* Duncan Muokenzie 
does not deserihe these at all, because since La Mamiani'a journey they Itad been 
Tomaved from ©very one of the tomlia iJiat Dr* Duncan ilackeuzie visited during 
hifl first expetimon* Captain Oliver however saw one or two.^ Dies*? luig© steke 
were thought bv La JIanuom to resemble aomo tombs in Aloaco, but these latter 
consisted imly of a stone trough or tray, from 2 to 3 feet square, surmounted 
by ft sort of exlinguiaher cover about 3 feet high, and they could only contain 
ashes or broken hones; there was a round oi^nuig at tiic has© of ibe cover, and in 
a picture without anything to show its si?io (Borlnss, Bdmenx of /rc/«ifd, Fig, Ofifi), 
the cover docs look rather like a Sar dinian sltJa, but there is no dolmen Or ttUA 
behind it, no fruutal curve on each aide of it, and no real reflcmblance whatever to 
tiie Sardinian mntiumcnts ag a whole* Dr. MaekeiiJiio having inado u second 
jauriiey to Sardltik and found fwuae dolmens of a more usual type, is, I uuderataml, 
of opinion that tho “ Giantb Graves'* were evolved in Sardium from the simpler 
lorm of dolmen; in other wordu that they were a Sardinian product, confined 
to Sardinia itself, and in this, so far aa my information goci, I quite agree 
with him* 

Tim Sardinian tombs Imve also boon com|mrcd with tho homcMl coiruB at 
Yarhouae in Caithness, but 1 c^nhol say that I am much irnpres'^od by tho euppoaod 
rescrablajuie. To my mind the dolmou at Auiiacloehmuiiin in Armagh, tlgUTed by 
Eorlase, k much more like thorn ; but hefnro wc jump to the conclusion tliat there 
must have boon li connection between the buildera of the Sardinian and Irish 
dolmcEiH, we must renifimber that tMs particular example U hut one out of nmo 
hundred in Ireland, and that none of the others at© like it; mid, further, that tho 
enn'od frouLiila both in Ireland and in Caithness ware buried in eainia, the former 
to a depth of about 12 feet, so tlint any regular access to them was impoasible, 
which seems to suggeat a difference of cult and coneequentlj of origin* This latter 
ohjeedim docs not apparcotly apply to the duimber at Maughold m the Ifilo of 
Man, figured and described by Mr. Llewellyn .Jewitt in the Ediquartj of January* 

* Fi^ivd iu ^artfr^ iai<v, Opt- S. POkiicId OUvtr, RA. Buhllo, f^nua Bros. 
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1885, wbicb indeed uppeois to me to resemble llie Sardinian, tombs more closely 
thftti any other monument 1 linvo seen or beard of; but 1 snppose nobodyiiirill infer 
from that oitber that Sardinia was colonized from the Me of Man, or that the Me 
of Man was peopled from Sardinia* It may possibly have happened that n vessel 
from Sardinia did reach the Isle of Man in prehistoric tiniBa, and that its crew 
ftettle«l and died there, and were buried in their own fashion ^ or that they landed 
to bury some of their number and that the eurvivore sailed away again: but 
thifl raoimnient is, I believe, juBt as solitary an esamplfi in the lale of Matt as that 
of Aunaclochmullin is in Ireland, 

To return to our starting i>oint; communicatioii between the dolmen buUdora 
of the Oise and those of Siardinia would perhaps have been more itiMcult than 
betweeu those of Sardinia and the lelo of Mon, and there eeeio to be no connecting 



liiika In tlie south of Frauce we liave the 213 dolmens of the X/>r^re, doecribed 
by M, Adrien de Mortillet,* of which many, if not all, ware long chambers with an 
entrance at a considerable angle at one end; and in the next department to the 
west, that of the As'cyron we find a great number of quite a different square type 
rather resembling Chun Quoit near the Land's Knd of CoruvralL* In the Aveyrou 

^ 1m lionuMMiM lo .Zocire', Adrian ds MoriillAt. ^irw , 6c1doichsr 

Fritre*, 1005. 

* Tmtat and Cutailhac in JVcWJOCitioJi* cf Inierfiiiticnetl Co»yreti 9f P^thvioric Ajthxoi^^t 
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only dolicbooephnlic skulk, have been found, but la the IjOzti-e some very bmehy* 
cepluiho skulk have been discovered together w^th a few dolichocephalic end ^OJue 
of miEed or mcdimii type(Borksc, G 05 ). Fartlu-'r north we come to the doInusii& 
of the CSto d'Orj which are simple oblong chambers without any special 
diatinguishing chanicter^ and going still farther fcoa-ard tJie north-west we reach 
those of the Eure elLoirt^ which, so fur ua my obirarvation of them goes, arc neither 
EKpiare nor oblong, but mther large square chambers witli the comers rnunded off* 
or of an irregular and more nr less clroulAr form;. All tltcao varieties lie botwoeu 
the Giants’ Graves of Sardinia and the dolmens with the portico and hole in the 
Department td the Oise. 

If from the latter we niske our way towards tlmsc in Swetlen. which resemble 
them more nearly than any others, we are oonfroiited lu Holland by the great 
Hunobodden—loug chambers with their entracLCos in the [uiiidle of their sides 
instead of at the cuds—in Germany by other varieties* and in Ilenmark by square 
chambers, more like thcee of the Aveyrou^ or Chun Quoit in Cornwall, or those of 
which uo less tlum eighty-five* and indeed, within the memory of man, many luore* 
seem to have exiateil formerly in one square mile ruiutd Cuirowuiore in County 
Sligo, Ireland.* 

In Spain and Portugal cignin there are difTeient varictiea* but the greater 
numbers stfim rather bko those of the Eure ut I/iir in pkn* while in North Africa 
the omaller square chambera, somctiiuei; with mall circles* predouiinato. 

From a cousldemtiou of the subject as a whole it would sooni ihen that the 
building of dolmens was not confined to one nice and the huiUhiig id circles to 
another, nor that there was any one race which originated and Jiffuscd both; but 
rather that megalitliic conaLmotion waa a phaae of cultrUre through which many 
races have pHa9C<biwid wliich wag developed in different ways, not only by Mparate 
races, but also, in very restricted localities, by difrerant tribes, without regard to 
any rocjfil dlfferenocfl or conucc lions between them. 

Another iyolul k that, where a striking reaemblajice cN^curn between some monu¬ 
ments in quite lUflerent and distant localities* any real connectiou is |>erliap3 more 
likely to have tH^en due to the inhuence of goiue small party of odveuturerB, or oven 
to one individual traveller, than to the inov'emeiit of a wdiole tribe* tuiLinu, or race, 
riitsso latter mmld only have moved slowly, and would have left traces of their 
migration all along that part of their route which was on loud 5: but, even in the 
earliest tlmcH, there wero many individual travoUorB, some as ejcplortre* atime a# 
tradeju* aotue as prisouers or sIuvcb, boiuo who lied from justice, and perhaps maiiv 
more who tied from injustice, jicaaiiblj even some irussLcLDarius* and m Llie nature of 

1 Jovr%^ of Anthropological Aagnit, 16S0. 

5 Albrt of ihtaw! Uuff baT® been iletiruyed inogotliEr, mornt ore r^tvnoatoA mlf by the 
circl* of )mmlJ atoua which ■umjuailfd thv cbuaber* and otl]i>n by 4 duliiwe which luu iwt 
iu cirele, bai ih* nlrntmt Miir*fwd type m thii phue ,<e™ to bare bwn a ^iluuulw with 

a Em^lJ cirak -et touijU it, or with ilur appewaace one formed Mcadiundly by lbs itYngolnt 
nuiasM of itou? h^ped roimd about it. lo other i»ru of Jrehmd odier typea of dolmi-im 
pxevBil, ud it may 1» that tliiNM) wore built by a e^ony from Deimmrk. 
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thinp these would none of them haee been the least mtdligeot of their respeotioe 
commimities. and would therofore have been the more Ufceiy to exoreise some 

influeoee upon any Iras civilised but friendly population amonRst which they found 
tlicmselvea 

In ottnoiusion I should like to aay a few words uhoiit the prelutble objeoU and 
uses of such dolmens os those of tlm Oise, to which there oas an ontrai.ee always 
open Of easy to be opened. Tfiey were certainly used as resting pUces for tlie 
d^, but it has been suggested with respect to aoiue lliat they were made firat of 
nil for some other purpose, and converted into tombs at a later period; that is 
possible, but it is difficult to prove. Others tegni-d them as having been 
simultnaeousiy tombe and shrines tor the worsliip of tliuir inmatM, or plaoes to 



which the living resorlcl to obtain in dreams or othmvire anawere to questions of 
im^rtoce. IV. C. Borlaso urges tlusse points very strongly in his ZWiaens 0 / 
/re/ttsif; at p. 430 be says, " the dolmen, no mere sepulchre made once tor all 
and toigotlen. hut the gad of the pilgrim who sought tlie abode of the spirit—the 
ancestral sbrme, at the f«.reh of whicli llie dead were communicated with mid the 
accustomed offerings made"; at p. 34S he says that a passage in an Irish 
manuscript, callcil the Callwjxy 0 /1!u Andnih, " proves that in the Middle Ages a 
treditjon, then committeii 10 writing, either from older manmscripts or from ora! 
wurcra, existed with reganl to the nature of the rites performed in pagan times at 
Ilioso places which were held suercd to the heathen mysteries; it would appear that. 

2 a 2 
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Uic coltuB was that of the apLrits of royal or fnmoua ancestCTrs, wlio were to be 
approaches! by pilgrimages made to their abodes accom}>anied by a rcfiidoaee of a 
certain diiration—in this case three nights and days^ throughout which period 
fasting was preacribeil—wiLliin cbe spirit niauaion itself; the epittlfi of the dead, who 
were doubtless conciliateil by eacrihccs, beiug ibue approached and ‘ Tested upon/ as 
the term waa, were supposed to respond to the prayer of tKe supplicants, to grant 
them what they desired, and to enter into converse with them" Terrot and 
Chipiez (p, 52) take a similar view with regard to the Sardinian lomba and their 
hoJed AtcliE, and I niyaelf see nothing unlikely, but much that b probabie in it, 
A French author, M, de Paniagua, hna suggested to the Cougris Prehistoriqnc de 
France (Autun, 1907) that the priesta or niedicme men who attended to tha oracka 
at those places also lived in them; it b indeed ipiito possible tliat, <ltiring the 
long existence of these very numerous monuroenta, some of thorn looy have been 
used in that way, and there are in fact reports that some Imve been inhabited in 
quite recent times, but it doea not follow that they were originally designed for 
tliat purpose^ 

Finally, it is worthy of note that Horlase compares the Irish form of ancestor- 
worship to eomc of tho Sliinto rites of Japan, and tbat tliere ore things that du 
ocCHflionally scorn lo suggest a northern Asiatic connection tmioiigst tho buildeiu of 
our rude stone monumeuta 


NOTES ON THE lEON WORKERS OF MANIPUR ANT> THE 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL IN HONOITR OF THEIR SPECIAL DEITY 
KHtJiLLANGEA* 

Bv LuSlTT.-COLOJfKL J, SllAEESI'EAr,, C.LE.^ 


Tuebk are three villager in the etetc which manufLictute iron: Kokching, Kokching 
Rlmtio (New)^ aiid WnirL hi tha three vUItiges there are 704 hqu^es. These 
original!j formed an endogamous group, but nowaduyB this custom is being broken 
til rough. The popuiatioQ is divided into families or each of whicli ia 

cxogamous, 

Tho people cklm that ibeir aneestora came from Cacliar, whence liieir tnogt 
irnportant chin's nnine^ Mejang Umgbom, Mej'ang denoting a foreigner from Cachar. 
The atorj nms that tho ancestors of the Meyatig langbam and Kliettri mayitm ehm 
were one day vralking near TliobeJ, and noticed some earth thrown out of a bamboo 
rat's burrow, which resembled that ia which iron was found in Cachar^ so they 
gatbened it and on their way homo they met the Raja, who asked w'hat they w'ore 
carrying, and, Liciag told, ordered tliem to experiment and report the resah. 
Eventaally the connnunity,, numbering tbeu only live or six hotiseJiolda^ was scLLled 
near the spot where I ho ore was found* and subsequently mo veil to their present 
locations, where the deposits of ore ate more extensive, AU iheso depoaits ate 
under the protection of an 0maiig Lni. lA, foriist gpU. named Khnmlangba, w ho 
!iafi to be propltiaUKl before tJnj iron mn be worked. When fresh ground has to be 
broken, a buffalu 1$ sent by the Raja, and lisis aninrid is taken to the site of the 
proposed exwivotion, ami in uiden Limes was slain there* hut &imje the iutroduction 
of Hinduism the animal b released and dedicated to KhuraUugba, after a few iiairs 
from each fetlock and the end of bis taO, uud a drop or two of hlocHi from hU ear 
have been offered to the Lai. Klmmlangba is credited with the power of causing 
die iron ore to move about* One day it ia found near tlis surface, the next it haa 
diaapptartjt! only to apjiear ugdu when the capricious god chtxisea. The preaeuc^ of 
a de^KJslt is detected by probing ibe soil with a lon^ bamboo akewor, after heavy 
rain, whun the ground is soft; if tho skewer atrikt^ somutliing hard* a trial 
excuvuliou is made. The deposits am near the surface, a pit seldom eioeeding 
b feet ill depth. Memliem of a |iarty work logetlicr and the result of their luboius 
is divided equally* 
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Stntkiw}. —T>to baskets of earthy weighing about 220 pounds, are treated at 
time. A piece of ground is smoothed and plastered with cow-dung and mud, on 
tiiis the earth, after being tliorougUly Avaabed, h placijd in Jayera with straw between 
each layer, ood then burnt, after which the particles of ora can be picked out. 
These ore then pounded. 


-i— —- .- > 



TJwre are two cyliuden, B, ouK with a tube C\ and upriug I). 

E ai coifer E =, Togglo. 

The funiQOe A consists of a hollow cylinder of clay, ftoiii the bottom of wliioh 
two bamboo tubes C lead to two cylinders, B* made by lining a slight cjtcnvation 
with stokes driven close together and caulked with mud. Each of these eylindeia 
lias a cover of hnffolo iiide aecurely Iwund on round the nm. In tJio middle of 
each covier is a hole^ a piece of coid, witli a toggle attached, is jmsseil Uirough the 
hole and held there by the toggle, the other end of each corI is lied to a stick 
aeouraly bimed in du; ground and bent over so am to act as a spring and keep the 
cover always raised to its utnioat A layer of Hve duircesd is put into the funmcc 
and the bcllowemtin takes his stand on the cylinders B, placing a foot over the 
hole in each cover and restiiig his hands on a cross bar. .U be misea each foot in 
turn the cover is raised by the wooden spring anti ihe air enters ihrough the hole 
in Uio cover, as hl« foot descends the hole iu the cover is closed and the eir is 
foraed cut tlirough the tube 0; by moving his feel rapidlya strong draught i* produced 
which soon raises the charcoal in the furnace to a great heat, end a little of the ore 
is then Biiriiikkd on k, Clmrroal and oro aro added altornately. without any ilux. 
About 45 pounds of ore are smelted, and then the fimince is extinguialied and tJie 
Iron extrnctedL 

Fvrf/hi^.^T\K licllowa nswl are iho name as for smelting, the tulies being led 
tlirougli a hole in a atone, on the far eide of wluch is a chareoftl die* An anvil is 
genonilly n atone. Five men ore needcl; one bcllowsman ; one fireman, to keep 
the fire in good order [ two hammennen; one master, who miuiipuUtos the Iron 
with a pair of pincem and is Ota exi«rt. under whose orders the otheiB work Ho 
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receives eight annna a day, the othem four each. Tiie aciuAi cash exi'^itditure is 
very small, as tlic Dlmrotjal ia manufactured from tmilier grcrtving oii the village 
lands, and the laboar is moatly supplied by the partners in the enteiprise. 
220 pounds of earth oro said to produce from Rs. 2 to Ra 5 worth of nmnufactured 
iron articles, whioh if all the Labour Imd to be paid for at mitrket tntes would coat 
Rb, 7/l^/0. Formerly the jKWple of these villagca were not allowed to euguge in 
any tnaile but iron making, and each worker hod to give the Ruja two pieces of iron 
€ inches long and 2 mchc^ thick every months 

7Vlc annuai or icti-ftirmwAo, iptd. — XJiumlaugbi^ 19 

represented hy a piece of iron a few mobe$ square. There are three such [tieces, 
one in charge of each village, those in ehntge of Kokchmg and Wairi are aaid to 
have l«ei] brought with their iincestorB from Cachar, that at Kokchmg Khtiuu was 
mode when the village was formed from the mother village. Although there are 
three pieces of iron there ia only one Khundaugba, and in reply to a ^^uestion its to 
whether, if the piece of irtm were stoleu, the thief woi^ld carrj“ off Khutniaugba, I 
w'fls told that Khuiidaugbft would, of course, remain, aa he always is a spirit, and 
would probably make things nncuuifortalde for the thief. 

When a Lal-harauba ib to be celebrated, tbo first thing to be done ia to bring 
t!ic Lai into a slate uf activity. Onliiiarily speaking he is 5 Upj[> 0 £ed to remain 
inort, unless ofletided in any way. Should n person without the approval of the 
Laisangba, hereditary guardian, cut s bamboo from the sacred grove, lie would be 
mado Oi by the affended Lai, and if trailers coming to the market Etesd anything 
and carry it off in their boats, he will pursue them and upset tJiem, If a man 
Injild enough to make love to the wife of the LaisanglMi, Khumhmgba will take up 
the matter and strike down the guilty couple. Even if lha I-aisongba turn hla 
wife out for ill-temper or eome minor offence, no man vltU dam to marry her^ for 
fear of Khumluiigba's wratk Khiunlangba, ho^vever, is ^d not to exercise auy 
supervisiop over the morula of the rest of the oemumnity. 

Khumlangba particularly alfeets two plants called Leisang Loirel and Tjmgthei, 
and w'bon he is about to be pleased the Lei rang bn, a opeciuUy selected official, bos 
to fetch them, the former must be brought from the capital, the latter may he got 
on the sjkjL These plants are plnced In KhumlnngUi's house on the first day of 
the pleasing. Thence they am taken in a bross vessel by the priestess down tc the 
river which flows besido the grove. The old lady wades into the w'uter. witli tho 
vessel in one hand and ringing a snuili bell with the other. On tiie t>ank her 
assistant prieste^ rings another bell, und in company with some male nltendauts 
chuiita in a low tone. KUumlangba^s litter and its hearets w^ts b^ide them. 
The aged priestess moves slowly about in the water chanting and Linkling her boll. 
Suddenly she stumbles, fulls, am I after a moment emerges with the vcosol full of 
water. KhumldJighu hofl cumo. Sometimes the god is surly and w’ill not eouie 
foe a long timo. The old lady now limb her way to Bhore trying lier beat to step 
joyously. The ve^el with its preubiis contenu is placed in a litter, nnd the 
bearers talso it on to their shonldera 
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The peBuu plavers start u tniie oti tJjcir little Sihlles, the (Inim beats and the 
lifers ]>lay, anti tlie bearers essay to canr their Iju up to hb house, but he asserts 
himself, they make a few stops forward, then come shvggemig back, they away 
alwTit, pluuge forward H^in, reacli tlie foot of tlie abpe, but Xhumlanj^ba puts out 
his atrcL^tii, aiul back they come filaggetiug almoat into the river, thus he plnys 
with them several times, hut Muaily permita himself to Ite borne up to ids own pluceH 
The Lm-pbnm, or gpd’a place, ia an open B|.iace, surrouxidcd by bamlXKia and 
truea, at one end is an open abed in which n twcj-tierod cnr\'ed wooden altar droLpetl 
with red oloth on which tlie iron repref^^ntatioiia of RLumJangha aiid his wife 
Shya are placed, aunniQuiited by brass head omaments, tbe precious vessel is 
deposited lieside them ; at the fool of tha altar are the brass vessels of tlie god, anti 
olferings of fruit, flowera, and rice. Half-way up one aide of the open space is the 
pernronent abode of the Lni, a house of some size, with a %’erandab and a porch, but 
no windows. Sheds for the village officials run between this house and the open 
Hhecl, and on the oppoaite slide is a shed for Lheir wives. The olhcials scat tlicmsclvcs 
in their apjioiuUjd places, each on his mat, while their wives eit on chairs arranged 
from left to right in order of the seniority ol the hucbantls. The drummer of the 
Lai takes up his jtoaition at tlie far end of the ground opposite the open shed. The 
l^sangba moves forward and kneels in front of the shed, alt the officials rise and 
arranging ilieiuHelvoa in rows behind him kneel and bow humbly to Kbumkngba, 
the Laisangba prays at some length, and theu the whole as^bly bow their fore¬ 
heads to the groojiii, Tlie oificJulfi rcBumc their seats and the sacred lire is mode 
by drawing a Imud of cane swiftly hack words and tbrwanlH round a small lug held 
under tlie performer s footL A suialJ lump tif tinder having been ignitdl a Ote is made 
opiKMito the slu^ and offitringw of rice are kid in front of Klmmlangha, the 
officials again come before the shod and kneel while naothiir prayer is said, after 
wfiieh they resume their seats, A fish called sareng is singed slightly over the 
fire aud kid before Itliiuukngba. Thm fish has spines in its bea-1, and is chosen to 
represent the buETab, wldcli um\ to sacrificed along with a pig l^fotc tlio 
advent of the nmhmin with bis aendk and sanctities," If a sareng cannot be 
found, a prawn will do. When the sacrifices were made, the blood used to be cimght 
on a stone and ktd before the g^id. Even now a cock and a hen are killed at the 
conclusion of the lAiharaubo. 

Tim asiUtonl priestess now conies (orward, with a toy of fruit and vegetables 
on her heed, and ii.oi-iDg slowly about iu front of KhmuUngba's shrine mvokes the 
god* of tlu! lour quiirtaFH, Kliobru, Thnagjing, Wang I'urel, and Uarjing, and then 
various other deities of hill and dale and the Imang LaL,, the guardians of the 
hearth. Her in.waliuu ended, the tray e( vegetables is plaee<l before Kbiiioiarigbo, 
and for tlie raoraenl the eeremonies eoase. Later in the attarnoea there is a grand 
dance. 

T1h> nninarried girk wear a a]i«>kl and moet becoming dresB, TLo head-dreia 
conakU of a crown mmmentod with Bmall gold tjuflel pendants, from the citka of 
this chaplet plumca of peacock&Mi?athcra atand up. Over each car k a pendant 
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<jf various glittering objeets, a loose veil of very fine mnslin is worn over the 
Hhonldem, the body is ^vTnpi>ed m an embroidered doth, the sl^irt is of green silk 
and reaches te within an inch or two of the gronitd ; a foot from the bottom^ all 
rottad is thickly studded with little louldng-gUasee and S|>ajiglea'^ a broad band 
oovcre<i with eilver spnngles hangs in front from the girdle. Tho married women 
wenr their usual dress, adtiing only a fine mnslin veil over the head and Bhoulders, 
but the phanek. ix.t oloth which answers for hodice and skirt, is new and of brighter 
colours than one Bees ordinarily, perhoips chiefiy due to tlie newness. 

A procession is formed^ the head Moibl, or priestess, w'itli. a toon eanying 
Khumlanglu's sacred duo, with three bloiloa on either aide of her, leads the way 
followed by the second Maibi^ with an nuibrella l>earer on one side and a fati 
itearcroJi the other, two more fan bearerB follow them, parallel with whom on the left 
move two peuna players and two Gfers. Then follow in ranks a largo number of 
women and girls, the fonner on the fianks the Latter two or three abreast in the 
centre. On Uieir left following the penna players come & crowd of toon and boys 
of fcniTteen or fifteen. This procession moves in circle from left t« rigfrt, so that 
the men and boy a are on the inner Bank. The atep consiata of a hop, witfi body 
Iwnt on to tire left foot, right brougfit up to coif of bfi leg, slight pause, then 
hop on to right foot, and left foot brought up to right calf, again pause, hop on to lert 
fchot, and so DU ; as tha right foot comes up to the left calf all clap hands. The stei> 
is much slurred by the women and g^rls, who merely bring one foot up to the 
otlicr, pause and then continue the step, but the Mai bis mid menfolk hop with 
considerable vigour. The Mai his turn round from time to time, and Bometimes 
taking hands iLnnce round two or three times. One of the men sings praises of 
Khumlaughn cud the other perfortnciu slug the rufrain " ScveI ua^idil,*'' which ia 
obsolete Manipuri for “ We are very pleased.’^ The procession goes round and round 
many times, gradually the pace quickeus. the hopping hecooica more ercited, the 
singer breaks inte olisccne jokc^ and abuse of the women, and ib joiaeii amid 
of laughter by all the men ami lads; the w-omeii reply in a similar uianuer^MiU just 
when it aeems tlmt the ceremony ia goin^ to degenerate into a tugular romp, the 
men break out of the ring and the women and. girls fonu into lines facing the 
ehrine behind the Maibia and their attendant and continue the dance. The step 
changes to a kind of voIbo ; in this and in the circling dance great play is made 
with the bonds and fiugerti. This dance liniahea the ceremony for the day, 

A [>ennn is n fiddle, the head of which le a cocoaunt shell, with a piece of 
thin leatlier stretched over it, the stem is of bamboo, the strings of horse hair, and 
iht* fltrings of the bow art; of the same material. The bow hay a handle of wood, 
with a curved metal head with many little bells attached to It, which tinkle os the 
boiv moves. A bright-coloured banneret fiang^ from the stem of the penna. Tho 
villagG ollciaU wear the peculiar hcadHlrossso much affected by the Manfparia on 
guU occaaiofis, A white turban is Iwuiul tightly round the head, and over the top 
and in front is wound round a a hom-shaped constructiou of cane 

bound over with doth or gold braid, and ending above in a loop aud below in tbtee 
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flat loops which are couccaleil under the turban. The thuinxil is over a foot 
high and curves slightly backwards, from tlio loop at its end hangs on cuibroidered 
streamer. On each side of the head a plutne maiie of peacocks' feathers and the 
tail feathers of the homhill are inserted in the turl>an,and sometimes anotliersuch 
plume is worn behind, the up{)er end |>asaing through the loop of the shumsU. 
The whole structure is bound together by a narrow band of red and wliite 
embroidery, wouiul round and round and tied under the chin witli ends hanging 
ilown nearly to the waist. Cheap vests dyed various colours are apjtarently very 
much liked j a white clotli, with red embroidered border, is Mrrapiied round the waist 
and thighs, har into the night the sound of the drum tells tliat devotees ore still 
pleasing KhumUngha with song and dance, but this is an unofficial performance. 
Evciy’ evening Khumlangba is replaced in his pennunent house, and each morning 
i>rought and installed in the shrine called Yaihok sang j on each occasion tlie 
officials of tlm village are present, and prayers are said. Khumlangba's 8er\'aiiU 
are two Mai his or priestesses, old women whoso fitness for the post is demonstrate*! 
by the liii taking possession of them, throwing them into a species of fit, during 
which they babble incoherently. If a man is thus taken possession of by the gutl 
he is known as Mai ha, and during all ceremonies of the Lai-harauba he wears the 
dr<M of a Maibi, viz., white cloth wound round the body from below the armpits, a 
white jacket, and a sash which is sometimes coloured twisted round the waist. A 
tine muslin veil is worn over the head. The Maihi is looked on ns superior to any 
man. by reason of her communion with the goil; and therefore if a man ia 
honoured in Uic same way ho osaumca the dress of the Maibi as an honour. If a 
man marries a Maibi. he sleeps on the right of her. whereas the ordinary place of 
woman is the right, as being tbe inferior side. It appei^w tliat women are more 
Uable to be possessed by the god. and Urn same may be oWrved among aU the 
hill tnliM of tiiese parts. Among the Lusliaia the Khawhring. who “eats” other 
women, is also a woman, and the Zawlnei, who answers almost ezactlv to tiie Maibi 
h almost always a womaiu Besides the Maibis there are in attendance the 
Liisangba. hereditary guardian of the shrine and the god. a Maiba appointed by tlie 
villag.% who during the Ui-hamuba is given four or five assistants. All these 
officials of Uio Lai live inside the laipham throughout the HaraiiU only going 
out when the Ui himself goes, and their food is cooked at the sacr,Hl fire Tl« 

smmd.and third days' i>erfonnances are the same, therefore one deHcription wiU 
suffice. 

Al«ut two o’clock a procession i. formed to convej the Ui from the Ui-i.Um 
to the village market-place, where a email eloth-aijed dirine Iwa U.m put up for 
him. The wives of the officials with their huge stale umbrellas lea.1 the wav 
Two tall banners with the figure of a monkey on each are carried, nut followed bv 
aevcrel little girls two and two in their dance drees, several pairs of smoU boys in 
disrepuuble attire come neil; these children carry Khumhinghe’a brass vessoK fans 
etc., then come men carrying dao and speara presented to Khumlangba by anppUanU 
for hu favour, then the old Maibi bearing on her haa.1 Uio brass vessel containing 
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tha sacred flow^irs in wkicU Klitimlangba was ycitcrday persuaded to take up hia 
teujpomry residence; ihh U gaily decomtcd mlh orchids, two little girls attend her; 
l:»eb.ind her comes Uie litter containiti^ the sacred pieces of iron, each surriioun.tctl 
by a tftumzii, which represent Khumlangba and Uia wife Shy a. This litter is 
gaily dtMSomted with ijeacooka' featUera and Mowers and attended by fan and 
umbrella bcuicm. As the litter nears tJie shrine, Klnuiilangl^ii aports with his 
IjoaretSH driving Ihcui hither and thither, the litter swnys to and fru as the carriers 
try to get it to the shrine, the umbrella and fan bcurera strive anximialy to keep in 
their ttpjjoiiitetl places, one uicmiont the litter ia brime forwanl with a main theJi it 
fluddeiih' Stops and the carticra seem drawn backwards, stoutly hut vainly resistiug. 
At last the Lai graciously subtaito* and the litter is safely stowed in the ahrino. 

The oiUeiaU of the village kneel before the shrine and the Laisangba saya 
a prayer, theu nil resume tlieir places, ami pieces of gntsi callus! which have 
been presented to tho Ijii, are diatribsited to oil Lnijxjitont people. On the first 
drtv oi'chids were aiuiilarly distributed, that was in llie Xai-plaiiu, hut entatdo of it 

is the prctper olTering. Tbeae offerings are eollectod and burnt xit the end of 
the ceremony. Now’ follow a series of duncefl before theshriire; the two Maibis 
ami the village Mniha cotiimeucse; tluj steps are various, mucli play its imtdc with 
the bauds, and there is oonstunt turning round and advaijcing and retreatiug. 
After each dance the performera bow to the Lai> and then to the head officials 
seated on their umta, muAi under bis u^vn umbrella. Tlie Mai his are followed by 
three men. tlien tliree pa ire of men dunce in succesaion. Wlicii the dancers are 
officials, their attondonto stomi near thorn and clap their hands in rime with the 
drum. A boy approaches with an cirering of patched rice | ha is from Tiiiphal, 
niid thinks it wise to pn^pitinto tbo Lai of the locality he has coiuo to. The 
Laisangba receives tho ofTariug, aud lays it reverently in ftont of tho shrine, lha 
l)oy kneels down and a prayer is said, the aecoud Maibi tinkling her bell the whilt 
Then the wives uF the chief officials of the village advance, and after making 
obeisauce. dance hi two lines, three in each line ; gradually the space behhid tliem 
ia filled with girls and womeu all dancing, ail vanning and retimtiug in lines^ Tliis 
gim on for a very long time, to the aoeuiupaniiuent of dmtn, penna, band clnppiug, 
ami singing. 

The next dance begins, with the Maibb ultonded by the two tlao carriertt and 
ponna men, praying l)crore the shrine, then dancing there with clapping of hands, 
then turniug to the left they circle round the ground hulding their hands, with 
their wTisto touching, hands slightly apart level with their forehemb, as If holding 
up something. I am told this luuana that they are offering themselvea to 
Xhumluingl>a, the Maibis are supposed to be holding their souls in their hands mid 
offering them to tlie Lai, Tims they circle twenty-Bix or twenty-Beven times, 
holding the hands in a cUfforcuit way each time, imd varying the motions. The 
various actions are to show that they owe all to Khumlangbu, thna the hands held 
to head show tlinl that is due to him, then placed at the corners of the iiiouthf dint 
the teeth are Ida gift, then the action oF Bpkmmg^ that eoLton and cloth come from 
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him, and so on. Singing men, married women, jind girls gradually join in till the 
dance becomes the same as tliat performed on the first day. The last three rounds 
mo very tumultuous, many young men and boys breaking into the circle, anti 
between them and the women loud obscene chair is Itandietl freely, with much 
laughter. Then the men and Iwys retire and the Maibis with attendants tlance 
before the slirine, the women and girls dancing in rows behind tliem. A canopy 
of cloth aupporttti on the fans and umbrellas is erected, and the head Maibi taking 
the brass vessel with the sacred flowers in it. places it on her head, and in couijNuiy 
with the Laisangba, dances slowly round it from left to right, while the second 
Maibi alone goes rountl from right to left all singing, the Maibi and the Laisangba 
pass to and fro in different directions nnder the canopy, while the second Maibi 
and the nllage Maiba, pass special rolls of sacred cloth from one to the other over 
the canopy which is lowered for them. Tliis is dune several times. Tlio four 
8upp<irL8 of the canopy represent Uhj gods of the four quarters before referred to. 
The canopy is to protect the I,ai, Rhumlangba, and his wife while they play 
beneath it The passing to and fro of the cloth is part of the play. Tlie exact 
pcrformaiioe of this |>ortion of the ceremony is of the highest importance, all 
performers must follow exactly the appointed path, and each action must be done 
at exactly the right moment. Finally, tlje Maibi and Laisangba dance under the 
canopy, and then Iwwing down to the Ui retire, and the dance is over. While tho 
last iwtion of this dance was proceeding, one of the attendants began to dance 
wildly, and after going through moat extraordinary contortions, reeling about a« if 
drunk, he fell down and was dragged to the front of the shrine and placed there 
kneeling with his head on the ground, and remainml there for some time shaking 
witli emotion. Khuinlangha luul entered into him. Tlio same thing hapiHJiiwl to 
this man on three days of the festival, and Ijg will probably he a regular Maiba by 
next year, and a]»pear in Maibi's dress. On the next'day tho second .Maibi 
became poeeessed. She .lanced wildly, staggered about shaking her head, for tho 
Ui is sup|>oeed to sit on the lieod of his devotee, then she knelt before tho shrine, 
and trembling all over, shaking her head, began a long series of babblings, which were 
said U. be prophecies. The llaju ha.J sent some cioilis, and a head-dress for the 
Lai, and I had made a small oflering of money, an.l these babblings were said to 
be the Lai promising us prosperity in oousequenco of our good acta. 

Tim finale was almost the most inu-resting ceremony of alL Tlic second 
Maibi put on a X.iga clotli, and a Naga Isisket w.« hung over her shoulder. With 
a Xiiga hoe held up in one hand she proceeded to invoke Kluimlanglui. whUo the 
head Maibi. the village .Maiba. Uiree other men, and a man with only a Inin cloth, 
who was said to represent a Tangkhul Nagn. aU with sticks in their Iwnds stoo.1 
round. Tlie invocation ended, the whole party form a circle and dance round 
striking the ground as if hoeing, and shout in imitation of Xagas working, Uien 
the village Maiba takes a Utllc gourd from the second Maibi’s bosket, and staniiing 
before the shrine offers it to the Lai. making an invocation, after which the secoial 
Maibi, taking a pocket of rice, wrapped in a plantain leaf, as Nagas carry food 
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into the fields, from her basket offers it to the Lai with an invocation. Then the 
gourd, which is 8U{)|K>sed to contain rice beer» and some of the rice are offere<l to 
the other members of the party. Tlie Tangkhul, who is the clown, causes much 
amusement by his antics, tiying to avoid the attentions of the ^laibi, who tries to 
force the food down his Uuroat. The village Maiba then marks on the ground the 
imaginary area they have cultivated. This whole play is transacted three times. 
I am told that it may bo repeated any Hnrven number of times. After the third 
reiwtilion, all retire except the second Maibi and the Tangkhul Tlie latter takes 
one of his companions* sticks, and holds it across his own to represent a 1k>w with 
arrow in position. The two perfonners now dance at opposite ends of tlie ground 
singing in turn, and a^lvance and retreat, the Maibi evidently trying to catch the 
man, who feuds lier off and makes pretence to shoot her; this goes on for a long 
time, and the dialogue is eridently extremely amusing, though said to he highly 
improper. Finally the Maibi seizes the Tangkhul by his loin cloth and forces hitn 
on to his knees liefore the shrine, after which they dance together. Then all the 
officials gatlier before the shrine for u final prayer, during which all the boys of the 
village gather at the other end of the ground and raise loud shouts, with much 
laughter and gusto« evidently imitating the Hau<hau with which the Kabui Nagas 
greet someone whom they wish to honour. Khumlangba is now carried to his home, 
in tlte same manner os he was brought, but it is no easy matter to get him off the 
market-place. The litter bearers are driven in all directions, backwards, forwards. 
sulawa}'s; several times the fickle deity seems to liave mode up his mind to go, 
and drives his bearers fonsonl at a fast run. then suddenly stops, hacks, and 
finally makes off in the opiKwite direction. All lltose antics are signs of his being 
well plcase<L 

The following is the explanation of the dramatic performance. The w’oman 
dressed up as u Naga is Panthoibi, a goddess, who appears in several tales (TAe 
Mcithfu, pp. 97, 99,127,128, T. C. Hodson). The comic man is Xongpok Ningthau, 
also referred to in Mr. Hodson's work. Panthoibi was once oultivatiug on the Xong- 
mai-Ching hill east of Implial, when the Nungpok Xingtlmu come and said, “This 
is my land and my father's before me, l>e off. or I will shoot you with my bow and 
arrow.** Panthoibi made love to him in order to get permission to cultivate the 
place; when she liad fed him with all the food and drink she hod, be said he would 
have none of her, but she seized him and insisted on his marrying her; eventually 
the persistent lady had her way, and the ceremony was perfonned before 
Khumlangba. Panthoibi b said by Mr. Hodson to have been the wife of Khalia 
and my informants admit tins, but say Nongpok Ningtliau took her, though it 
would rather appear tliat the taking was on the lady's side. 

The third and fourth days* performances were the same up to the end of the 
Panthoibi farce, at the close of which the officiab made their usual obeisance, and 
then oil the engaged couples advanoed in pairs, and each in turn danced before 
Khumlangba. It b the practice here for boys and girb to be betrothed at aliout 
ten to twelve years of age, but tlie marriage does not take place till the ^1 
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reaches tlie of puburty. »nd wtuBtiiocH laLcr^ In tlie meantiiiio Oie votmg 
rriiiTi is in^ateiJ as a sob of the houso, ihouj^h living ivith ids parents* ami he works 
for Ills future fathijr-iu-law. The girls' douce is just the usual turning round and 
waving the hands, the is more diflicult, consisting of three hops forward on 
the right foot, turn round* three bock again on the left, waving the hands uud 
o| hen Log and shutting them with n rolling motion of the fingers, then with knees 
bent halaucing on each foot alternately, hopping from one to the other, and turning 
round The audience is extremely critical* and any awkwanhiess on the pirt of 
the performers ia greeted with Jeers and laughter. As the ^^oJ resmnet^ his place 
he is met by friends who nmke him presents of pan and Ijetel nut. TLiiin giving 
of presents goes on throughout tlio festival; presents are being contmuallj taken 
to tiie performerB* and friemia swnrf presents to each other l>y tlio liand^ of ihcir 
children When pving a present the giver bows to the ground, and the receiver 
returns the compUment, On tho sixth day the ceremonies are the same as the 
hmrth and fifth, except iList in place of engaged oouplea dancing together tlie 
married people take the lloor in icverso order of eeniority, the afficinls coming last* 
and the Ningthaii. or chief, bringing tlw danoe to a eouclnsiioTL The seven tli and 
last (lay tlio whole of the ceremonies take jdacc within the Lai-pham enclosure, 
and to the dances are added exhibitions of strength and wreatling. I could not 
stay fur Ihcsa two lost ilavs. but he|K: before long to witness the Inst three da™ of 
the HftTauhci in tha abler villagp, WairL 

Tlio advent of tho Meyaug-kmbam b said to luive uikeu place in tltc reign 
of Khflgcnba, ahont Uio lieginning of tire seventoenth century, ft b evident that 
llio immigrants were not ITindna, for the people of Kokcliing liave only hecoino 
n Indus quite i-ecently, in fact there ore $til] some old ruen w ho refu»o to alsandon 
thoir varie^l lueiit diet. Hinduism does not seem to luive tiocn introdticed Into 
Qichar illl the liengianing of the eighteenth oentuiy. 1 mw no rtfa&on to doubt the 
story’ of the origin of the Moyajigdangbaiu family, hut in thesw^ three villages there 
art) seven tithcr cuyainoiis families which fi^rm an eiidogumoua group. It seeuis 
jjrohahle tluil these are descendants of people of tho locality, who joined the 
^leyang-Iangbom in the mimufuclnre of irom Each family has its own Ui, who 
has to be plcmted " at intervals by members of the family, untl those who have 
married into iL AU Join in the “ ploaaing" of KImniUngba. Tiie ceremonies of 
the"plcjwing^'licar fiomc resemblancu to festiviils cokbmted by the hilUdbes. 
Thus tho carTTing of Khiimlaugba about in Llic litter, ia jmrallulfd by tho 
Mi-lhhrawp^liim, a fwasL of the Luslids. in which efligiuB of their ancpslom are 
carried idKUil. and in some rcsj)Oct« ibc rest of tho performance reminds me of the 
^ Kut ^feasts celohraled by nearly ever}' Kuki-Lushoi chm about ihi* Bea.son oF the 
joor* and wdd to ensure good At tho close of the day^s cftremunies, when 

Khumlangha was lieing borne Vmck to bis hrmee, a man always raised a loud flliout* 
“ We Imve pleascrl Khumlangba w ell, may our crops bo gcxal, may all bo w ell with 
ua" anil the whula crowd shout huck, " Y«!| - Year The i^aga coatumes adopted 
in the ranthnibi episode are in keeping with Jdauipuri customfi, anil show how 
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close the connection between the Mani]>uris the tribes round thorn really is 
(compare Mr. HcKisliiD's renmrhs in The Meii/itis^ pi 4 '1^^ parade of the 

eng^ed couples is not an actual part of the lat-haniuba ; it \vm eiplained to me 
that up till the prayer and obeisance performed by the ofHciala at the end of the 
Fantboibi farce, ON^err action and word was uf importance, but that the obeisanco 
and prayer closed the important ceremonies and the rest was unimportant, 
mifttokca did no harm. 

Where I have attempted no explanation 1 could get none, except the vexatious 
one, “ It was the oustom of our forefathers, bow do wo know its meaning ^ ** 


ANTimOPOLOGlCAL NOTES ON THE BANGALA 
OF THE UI»PKil CONGO ElVElL 

CPart IIL) 

BV THK Jons H. IVKliKS. 

XLL CovKNAim, Oaths, aku Ordeals. 

Covf'tmnLt .—A great aud constantly rocuxting qcarrel between fumilicfl and 
towns of equal strength is settled by the impgrtant persons on each side erit^riug 
into a covenfiat of blood-brotherhotHL The mode of preceduin la as follows.—A 
MMftleku or go-between U appointed and approved by Ijoth parties. As a rule he 
Ib an ouusider of inqiortanco who has llie oUr^t to the villuges cont^nied. Ho 
selects an wbuid or some otlier convenmnt spot as a neutral moGting place for tlio 
Lontracting parLics, and he is pledged that the meeting shall lake place witliout a 
renewal of Inwtilitma hy eUlier party. TIus MMMv also arranges the terme of 
peace, ix., wiiethcr captives are to tie rotaiued or given tip* and also whether goods, 
etCi|. taken should bo returned or not. All the preliminaries having been settlml 
the partios meet at the pkee and time appointed; and then a stick called rnirkv is 
procured and carefully scruj^ed* and these scrapings are miied with salt. The 
contracting parties eloap each other's right haml with the nddo l^etween the p^iu«; 
then some incismie* axe made on the arms and the mixluro of scrapings and 

suit is rubbed on liie c]uta^ eacli then puts his mouth to the inciBionson the other's 
arm and Bucks for n few monioiils, after which ono of the contracting parties takes 
the wt€hi stick and strikes the wrisU) and kuiees of tlie other, saying i *■ If ever I 
break ihie coTcjumt may T bo cutsod hy having my nose rot off." Then tlm other 
takes the stick* and performing the same ceremony culls liowu the sumo enreo 
on himself should he ever hreak the covenant. Tlieso rites are aocompomftd by the 
drinking of much sugar-cane wine. The whole of this ceremony is called Trm 
= to cut the m/cbo ntick 

A/lar making i.lood-Lrothorhood between the hoadmim of two towns tlmre b a 
eeremon.v called AiA-w Zo/ei«n&, winch is as follows: A 71701 ^. takes a palm frond, 
splits it and puts one-half of the split frond across the path between the two towns 
tliat have entered into the above conttset of friendship. This is not only a simi 
that all past palavers are finished, but is also a fetUb to punish anvone who breaks 
the treaty. It is firmly l»Iievcd that the side that mnewe the quarrel will got the 
worst of it hy woiimU and death. 
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RlocxMirotherhooil is slso practi8c<l when two persons are always (quarrelling 
and neither is strong enough to gaiu on udvoutage over the other; so to establish 
g<x>d feeling lietweeu them their friemls q>ersuade them to Tena ruUko. 

As already stated a disease (proliahly lupus) of tiie nose is the punishment for 
faitlilessni^ in ol)Scrving the oath of lilocxl-brothcrbood; but for breaking a simple 
oath or promise there ia no retribution, but public opinion condemns such doable 
dealings, and one who is noted for falseness will have his name put into an 
impromptu song at the village dances—this is much feared and lias a deterrent 
effect. 

Tena mlnn^i = to out a token. Tills is done by two ordinary comliatants, or 
disputants. A piece of stiede, tin, or aiiytliing handy is cut and eacli takes a part as 
a token that all matters of dispute are finished between them, and he who again 
starts one of the old qaarreU calls down a curse upou himself. 

This (rna mlantfa is also used by the party who loses a case. He gives tlie cut 
token as an earnest of qiaymeut of the fine imposed by tliose wlio judged the 
case. 

Oaths were very freely used by the Boloki iu their conversation, and such 
liars were tliey that they felt it necessary to back their statements with ntini = I 
swear it. Tlie commonest form of oath was Tena Xkingu. = cut my throat, and 
this was alwa}'8 accompanietl by the eqieaker wtUling hia finger and drawing it 
across liis throat Nta Muma—Q^y iny mother), and Nta Tata (by my father) were 
very' strung oaths and were felt to l>e binding on the user of them, otherwise disaster 
would follow if tlie stalenicut to wliich they were attached was not true, or the 
promise wdiich tliey strengthened was not fulfilled. Buyte u}iko \fama = (true 
certainly by my mother), and BwfU unko Tata = (true certainly by my father), are 
oaths nut reganled as l>eiug so strong as the other two, hut inferred tliat tlie speaker 
pledged himself iliat his woixls were trne, otherwise his mother, father, or relative 
would suffer. Xgamt/u was a word used in calling on the ** ordeal” to work and 
cause your fall if guilty, or ou the fetish to work you liarm if you are guilty of 
breaking its laws, or on spears and knives to wound and kill you if you have not 
right on your side. 1 beard this word used on many and various occasions and it 
was generally equivalent to “ let me be accursed," if 1 have done this wrong. 

There is nothing resembling an oath administered to witnesses, and there is no 
moans of punishing a false witness, hence witnesses are rarely called ujam to give 
evidence iu a case, for no one on the opposite side, and no judge would accept tlieir 
statements. In ordinary cases the judges must decide the palaver on their own 
knowledge of the affair, for they are fully in touch with all local matters, and only 
local cases are laid before them. In complicated cases they resort to the ordeals, 
wliicii are os follow's:—1. Xka (Lower Congo ^^ausa) which among the Boloki is the 
outer reddish skin of tlie rootlet of a certain tree carefully scrapcil off. The mode 
of administering is the following (extract from Totkiore^ Vol. XIX, pp. 94 to 97):— 

VL A few days ago^ I had the opportunity of seeing a rather complicated 
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diseassTon aiid crosB-^ecimt-ton settkd Ijo the aatiefncLbn of nil Uift natives present 
by the parbiee coriijerDed drinhihg, or tuther eating, the ordeuL 

The trial took place on neutral ground, t,<., m a aeotion of the town midway 
liotweeu the sections in which lived the parties concemedL The court' house wa«i a 
wtdo'SpreadlDg wild 8 g-tree that cast a, shade o\*or the whole gathered crowd, which 
formed an oblong figure, Tlie pUmtilf stood at one end with his supportert, the 
defendant at the othei with his, and the two aides were occupied by uoutrala anrl 
sympathisera. The ease was os follows:—The plaiiitilTluid two slaves who mn away 
and after some ilays lie heard that tlicse slaves had gone away in a canoe belonging 
to the defendant, so be accused the latter of aiding and abetting their escape, and 
wanted him to pay him for them. The defendant, on the other hand, w'ajited the 
plnintid' to pay him Ijack a canoe or the price of it, aa ho said it hod Ixjcn stokn by 
the plaintifTs slavca For tlureo hours they dkeuased the matter and tried Loamingc 
an amicable Goinpromise, Tide, however, woe impossible, each wisliEil in get 
the beat of the bargain. From the nature of the case it waa impjoaible to call 
witnesses, aillioiigb many persons S|Kike on either side. At lost it was decided tliat 
the parties ahould take tbe tthx (ordeal drug). Each was so conddent of the right’ 
eousness of hia claims that he was willing and eager to eat a portion of the poison- 
0113 drug to support it. Tim plaintifF was a Bhort. thick-seb young man troublcil 
with clephantinsU, and from that and his opparent nervousness he was greatly 
handicapped in the trial, llie defendant waa a tall, thin, wiry^ man about fifty 
years of age, who bid, L think, often Uken the nka Iwfore, and was inured to it. 

The nkn is the outer akin of tlie rootlets of a tree liiat grows up the Lidunga 
Eirar-^ tributary that enters the Congti Eiver on the south somo forty miles 
bcloxv the IConsembe difiLrict, Ir is very duffy, and of a deep scarlet colour. Two 
yjyfijjjjoa prepared equal portions of the uJta, Tlierc was about a dessert-spoonful in 
each portion. The accused had first choice, after which cocli doctor wdth the jwrLien 
of jikn in the palm of his hand took up his position by the side of his client, and at 
a given eigtial the portions of ida were suuulmncoualy held to the mouth of the two 
opponents, and at llm same moment they began to chew the drug After chewing 
for a few moments each washed it down with guljjs of stigur-canc wine. 

After taking the ordeal, the men arc allowed neither to ait down nor to lean 
against anything, nor even to touch anything with timir hauda. Tim uka given In 
tha abovo qumittt} blurs the via ion, djilorting autl enlarging all objects, niukos the 
Icga tremlile, the head giddy, and givea a choking sensation in the tlirout and cheat 
It- fact it givea dl the symptoms of intoiicaiiou and a few mom beHiihia. The otic 
who tmst becomes iiitoucated and faUa down is the loser, anfl the one who reflisUJ 
the eflecla of llio drug and contrats himself tho longest is the uinuer. 

About five minutea after they had taken the otdcol, a doctor steppotl 

into the ccnln* with a piaulnin atalk in hiH Imnd. about 2 feet ti incliea long and 
3 inches to 4 Inches diaractcr. He flouriahed this stalk abtm a little, and 
tlicn placod it iti front of the plaintiff for him to step over. }[& went forward 
boldly^ stopped over it, and reliimiKl to his place. Tliis was repeated si-t times 
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without hia feet once lonelimg tlie alult The dereiidunt ki<l then lo go thmugh tlio 
sa^mc teat, wliich be did lunghingly, throwing Lbt anus and kgs about in all diir^tiona. 
This was done ocnoBionally' for the next thirty' minutes, mid the plaintiff (t!iD 
accuser) began to show eigns of intoxicatioiL His ateps faltered, Ijis eyes brightened 
and glared, and it was with difliculty that he raioed his feet over the stalk* Then 
the " doctor” l»egan to mock him, protending to put the stalk close to his feet and 
tantaliiitirigly drawing it back* Forty min iiteaaf tier taking the nka the climax came. 
The *'doctor '* threiv the stalk to the defendant (the accused), who caught it in bis 
hands and carried it to tlie centre, where firmly fixing his feet on the ground, lie 
stor^ped forwani and placed the stalk with both bis hands m a straight Hue* then 
raking Mmaelf he went liack to Ids ploee, Ttie pbiiniifT then went to pick it up, 
but 110 sooner did he teau forwanl than a spasm of pain seized him, and he would 
linve foHcu had not a man* wdio for the lost twenty minutes had followed him closely, 
caught him iu his arms and quickly carried Imu to his house. 

No sooner did the crowd of ueutrals see the fall of one of the oppoueuLs tbau 
with a iKJund they jumped to their feet ; and with spesrs and knives raiscil in the 
air tliey danced* shouted, and snng aronnd the winner. Some rubbed dirt, others 
ashes, and others ^^^d^alnlwood jiowder on the fellow's face—a sign, that he had won 
the case* They then boisted him on Ibe back of a friend nnd carried him borne. 
He distributed four hundred brass rods among the crowd of his admirers, who said 
they bad helped hmi to wiu bis cause, lie sat outside Lis hut all the rest of tUe 
<iay with his face smeared, so that all could sec he had wen, niid could coiigiutulsto 
him. The plaintiff had to pay him two slaves and a canoe os damages. 

Tlic next day Imth accused and accuBer were walking abrnt the town, and seemed 
none tlie worse for drinking so powerful and dangerous a narcotic. They apparently 
liad noeniiiiU' towards each other, but chatted freely and laughingly over the events 
of the previous day. 

When one remembers tlie amount of corraption and bribery among these 
|ieople; that the ninst faniilmr words on their lips am ''lie,”'Minr/’ and that the 
most frequent qnestion is, ■' Is it tme ?" and the ansiver, “ It is true or cut niy 
throat,"—tlm ivonder is that they can settle a psihiver in any way. 

To drink the ordeid and Ihs either right or wrong according to it^actiE>ri settles 
the afliiir once for all, ends all possible deadly feuds and bloodshed, and saves many 
A nisn from what is worse tbuu deaths viz,, an ever-present unxioiu fear of w^hat his 
enemy or enemies may do to 1dm, If s man accuses another of givtughiiu a ilisense 
or of causing the death of Ids wife by witchomf t, bow ciuitbe aeou^*iL disprove such 
u chnrga i Not by talking, no mutter how much bo may swear that ho is tuuocent. 
If he calk the chiefs aad headmen together be knows the venlicti ivill be givoii iu 
favour of the one wlm |)uYS the most; if Im runs awny he will uoou lie captured by 
soiuo other town nud probably sold to furnish o canuibol feast: if bo runs to u 
friendly town he will lose caste, be will be treated with contempt os a covvarti, and 
his life be rendered mkenible. So ho boldly steps forth and takes the nAa and the 
affair k settled. Is the ordeal in Lia favour? Then he claims and gets heavy 
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dutDuyes. Does the ordesl go against him 1 Tlien h* |Htys ths ciomageB, if vrealthy 
enough; or, if poor, sells himself; or, if i\ slave, hia mostcT pays for him, Rut what¬ 
ever be the result, that pihiver lb tleeided oaca for all. 

Xo stigma altacljias to a titan who k found guilty, for'^' otie can Itave witohciaft 
witliout knowing it" Moreover, uo one lightly brings n charge of witchcraft ugaiuat 
another, for, if tho ordeal test goes against the accuser, the damages ore so very heavy 
os to deter frivolous iLceusaticua. 

2. Bjf&mi. 3. Ale both trees. Tho j alee from tJie liark of these trees 

ii5 presaed out and dropi>ed into the eye of the accused, and if the sight is destroyed 
the accused is guilty. The tptHAt juice is more iMJwerful tlian the laeiun^u. Tlic 
and qtami are for witchcraft and seriotis cliatges of theft otid (ululteiy, and the 
7iw^uiitfu 13 used only lu more trivial chorea. In each case tlie accusetl can refute to 
submit to the ordeal unless the accuser takes it with hhu, hence tha two latter are 
rarely euiployeiJ, but the Jiii/ 13 frequently etnployed by tlie accused and the 
acenser* ’When a aoouijea u nuin of being a witoli, the accused cannot 

demaud that the ngant^a should lake the ordeal with hiuL 

4. Another lest is as follows; Three boys are accused of thieving, iVhioh 
cluvTgo tljoy indignantly repiidialc; three young plantains arc cut^—one to represent 
each boy ^aud the juice of the is pressed into the centre of Aju>b plantain 

stump left ill tlu3 gioiiLid^ Xow when a plan tain is cut it will in a few hours send 
up from its centre the lieginnuigs of a fresh growth, but if one o! tho three 
plantain stumps does not begin to sprout afreeh by the next monimg the lad 
repreaeuted by Lliat pkiitaiu b ilie guilty one, if two do not sprout tijen there aro 
two thieves, aud if neither sprout then all three lads am regarded as giiaty. On 
tho other hand if all three- sjirout they are proved to be innocent of tho accusjiiion. 
The mtdifuyK juice destroys the eye, so in monoy the of the plan tain oro 

used ns u substitatu for the eyes of the lad, and it is probElhle tlmt the juice when 
well presnetl in leUrds the sprouting of the plantain. 

B. Uvgara is B word denolini; the griming ot tha iiin to a medium (inojirnji™), 
imd after a uermin Lime, wheu the onleal be^iis to work, the dbioc of a man' who 
is eupjwsed to be tlie witch ia called out, nod it tlie medium etamhiea over the 
lilaiitain Btalk put in ids jiath. while this name is "on tho caul," the owner of that 
name is guilty, hut it tho medium doc* not stumble Dm man is innocent, and 
another name is called mid tlie process is roiicateJ imtU tlie witch ia found or Ihe 
effecte of the drug have jiassed away from the medium, 

C. Moi «ia Ma«;,««ja>=water of the hdl. This is used h/ a witch-doctor 

called .Wmbso jo a.aayunffm A jieison is very Ul and elmrscs his family with 
lewiieldiig him. Tliey deny the uccusidion, and he thenrapon chaUeages tl.em W> 
driuk tlie water dipped in the bell, whicli will not hurt them if they nee 

innocent, hot uiU kill them if tlwy sie guilty of tl.e chargm Anyone who refuses 
to driuk from the bell lb regarded as guilt}’. 

By fre<iuently drinking the ntn one becomes iiomune from its elftcls and I 
have noticed that old people, who had taken it many times, never fell iatoiioated 
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by It, but yf nin^ pfMjplo fcU fjuickly, frotu ita cfTtfCta on ditir systeio* I havo no 
doubt tlwt tlio (ulniiuifltrotors of tlio variotis ordeuis wore opon to bribery and other 
inttuoriceif, ami could and would dilute the ordeal for one iu whom tboy were intoreatetL 

By the ceremony of iena tlio contracting liiitlies did not liecomo blood 
brother iu the ordiuuiy GoiiBe, bot dimply declared peace mid a wiping out of all 
old fkflJavera up to date+ I liavo known the blood-brothers light over new fj^uarrela 
lliat arose Inter. 

XUl. Tabu. 

TIio rcunifica lions of tab a are to bo found in cv^ery part of the life and thought 
of the Holoki native* They touch os'cry kind of food, every place, and every 
action. There is not a slagle article of food tliat is not tabu to eotue one, there ia 
not a pLice tluit lioa not been tabued at Bome time or the other, anil thei.'O is not a 
[lossible acdoD that has not been or is not affected ly tabu* The uibiis are many 
and various, but most of them will fall under the following heads :— 

L The totem tabu or This is not so evident to lUe casual observer 

among the Boloki people as it is in other parts of the w orld. One family that I 
knew could not eat a certain anake, mid miotbcr could not <sat fowls. If the men 
of these famllieg killed or ate their totemB they would Itecomo thin and w'eak, and 
the women w'ould not only become tMu but sterile, and a pregnant woman who 
broke the totem tabu would bo deliveticMl of a weak child who would remain thin 
and uudersi/.eij all Ids daya. To another family the nat^i^e (tree with aumll edible 
fruit) was a totem. The tree could not be cut down, nor the fruit oaten, and if by 
any mistake a wouiau of this family burnt it while pregnant &he had otirefuUy to 
AAVQ liio aahea (i.r., insteatl of throwiiig tlroui away alio had to put them in a special 
ploeeX or her child would be bom tliin and weakly. After imhcrty the youths of 
the family could not eat the muvttffj; fruit. Another family had the nkunffii (plant 
with large red leaves) m a totenL Wlran a w^oman oI this family became pregnant 
for the first time a TiJEriiTjya was planted near the hearth (in the open air) and it was 
never destroyed, otherwise the child would he boro weak^ Lhin, ami TUmain very 
small all its life^ The healthy life of the children and the family waa Iwund up 
witli the beaUhiuGss and life of the totem os respected and preserved by the 
family. The killing of a fowl by a member of a snake family did not affect the 
members of the fow l family, and so on in the different totema, 

A woman brought her totem with her when she married, and observed her 
own totem and that of her husband. A child bum to them took the totems of 
both parents until tbete vc&a a council of both families, the imtenial and nmternal 
branches, and then it was gouerally arranged tlmt the child should take its father's 
totem* 

Ooanectfid witli some of the toletus there is a spirit calkd aud this 

btrtcfifa ia cooimon to these toterofl and presides over the inteiBsta and healtli of all 
the members of the families that re3{;>ect these particular totetua* Jo such families 
there ia a dance on the filth day after coafiaemeat* when the ccromony of piercing 
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the ear takes place. On the fifth tby the wtunen uf the village {gather and rub 
c^aiuwood powder oti Uieuijielves, decorate tlieir bwly with leaves, and tie on aaahes 
of nko]iohfni^ (creeper with siiidl leaves), and ilance for a condderable time to the 
sound of (Imms, then the Jo1>e of the right ear of the ohlM is pierced if it is a boy, 
and the left ear if it is a girl—the left is always a token of inferiority. This 
ceremony takes place always during the mornings and ig a sign to the spirit 

that that cMld belongs to a family in Vi'hoae totem he is ajHicially Lutenisteii. The 
pierced eai^ indicates to the spirit lliat the owner has a clniin on Its help and 
protection, 

2. .ygili or jiermanent tabu. Hus is a tabu that is put on any kind of fotyl, 
as, " Yon iniiKt not eat goat's flesh or an intcnliction not to gu to a certain place* 
ifis. " You must not go oerosj? the river to a {Articular island ” j or a prolLihidon not 
to ijerform a certain action, as, “ You must not drink native wine except through 
fl reed and never straight out of a. veajicl of any biiirl" This Lahu must IjO 
varefuliy ohseni'iHl hy the persen under it as long as lie lives or dire cunsoc)i]ences 
will follott" the breaking of it* eiich as a return of the dickness from which tlio 
pcrt?oii BuJTcrutl when placdl uiulcr the tabu, or a less of property and life, or tlm 
sicknesa and death of a child. Every kind of food is jufiii to some one, and it was 
no uncommon sound to liear a person going tlirough a tfavn crying outr “ Rxchongo 
for a piece of antelojie."' That meant that some tme iiad come into possession 
of a piece of antclo^ic to whom that amtnid was so he was trving 

to excliange it for fish or fiomething ol»e tlmt was not to him, with some one to 
whom antelnpe was not iijj/ifi. There w'os, whether through tabu or not, a very 
strong aversion to milk and raw eggs.^ To drink milk or eat a raw egg remlcred 
the por«jn unclean for wvml dap, and he was not allowrid to eat with his family 
until tiio imtlenaneaB or hml passed away. Tliey could mul liid eat well- 
cooked eggs no matter liow savoury through age they might he at the time. 

Very frequently ihla nffili t>ecomea an iulwritod tabu. A man has, sav, 
elcplmntiasifi, and the medicine-mon eaya ho la not to cat either elephant or 
liipiK>potamiiH meat, and ho will pa«a this on to his sous, w ho will carcMly 
observe it lest their legs becomo swollen like an elephant's, 

11. or tempoiary tabm TJ.o mun^U covers a Urge number of 

diflbrent mreumstauoes ilmt call for a tah«. acconling to views of life taken by 
tlm native. Dnnng pregnancy a woman ia pii««d under a ubu, gpncrallj ibit aim 
IS not to CAt 11 certain kind of foo<l-^not the same article of food to ever)’ womaji- 
mni tins ali« obsorv’cs until the removes it eiil>er on the birlli of Lho child 
m- when it is weaned, or the 6ret time it has its hair cut. Sonm pregnant women 
were toll] not to throw tlie ashes of tlishr fires away uuiil thoir chQd reached the 
ago of 12 or U. Tlic ashec were always carefully gathcreil into a heap and pul 
iuto a special place. These, however, l«lotigcd to faniito who bad trees or shniba 
for loteins, and for fear of scalteriug the o^hes of their totem trecc* iim^lvcrtently 
burnt, tht-y hod to pat all the oabes of their fireo in a spc^rial place, houourinr* aU 
afihea to avert being dtarespeetful to tlic aah of their totem tree, ** 
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Men engngwl in iiia3<ing fiabing md tiiHiting tmpfl wcu:c anJer & tabu dol to 
ti 4 i.vo sexual lutercourae milii tht?}" hail lieen succi?Bsfiil in catebing aomethiug aiwl 
eating it. <*51^ notes on iiphing md btinting in J.R.AJ.^ sxxiN, p. 4^9.) Thoae 
Mutfergi^img the ritea of cmjuiucisioii must not eat dtber tbe htjulu or tails of fifth 
until they are quite bealetl. 

Soinutiuiea a iueui in a rage ivill put Idmfttlf tnnler a tabu. A wife by ber 
conduct luiH irritated hint lieyond endunmee, and at last be strikes on liie gnatnd 
with a etick {helc mtbtmifo} and nap: " May I be eur^ if over I eat food cookoil 
hy yon ” He is now nnder a not to eat fowl from that wnina«*s banOfi, 

This aa a rule bjingfs the woman to her senses^ and after a tune sins prevails on her 
liusbaiid to roinove tbs tahUi Men and womeni to exhibit sytupathy witb their 
sick parents or near relatives, will make a vow sayings “ 1 will not eat fowls/ or, 

I will not go to Zttlangrt until my fatbej: is hotter/" Should tho said father die 
then the person who made tlie self-iinpo^ed muat not eat any more fovfis, 

nr must never go to Luiauffa. 

Again, a may Bay that rm account of a certain ftickne^a the patient ia 

nut to cat cueli and anch fmxl, and the food he may eat muHt Ijo prejuuecl In 
u jiATticuiar way. This ia ^ulIled J^il^ ^ to proliibitn tabu^ etc. However, 

when the imuj is belter a feast is made and. then aJl kinds of fowli 

tire prepared in the ordinary way, mclmliiig the interdicted articles, and the patient 
who was under tho mtmfpiit i^iarlakes of tiiem, and thiB ia kiMu = to 

reverse, or remove the prohibitions. 

There is a custom that almost amountfl to n tabu. A man who hna killed 
another in a fight must not reply to a greeting until he Imfl received n Rofjthftri = 

II coiignitnlatory present for his bravery, etc.* in the fi:ght. At a drinkiug bout 
others may not receive tJieir bumpers of sugar-cane wine until after the brave 
warrior has recei ved his shan,^ of the drink, 

A person may tiierefote he tinder four tabus, viz^ 1. The totem tabu. 2, The 

tohu liecausc he has had a serious illness and dcEiraa to avoid a relajifle. 3. The 
iuheritod tabu to avoid a coniplaint from which his father sufieied^and 4. The 
MnnffUtt tabu. 

A woman never had sexual relations with her husband from about three months 
licfore confinement until tlw child was weaned, i.c., from twelve to eighteen months. 
It was believed that if this prohibition were not observe^l the cliild would aiaken 
and die, ilen never ate with w'omen, as it was considered beneath their dignity to 
do so> and it was regarded os very immoilcst for women to eat in tho presence of 
men, Tliey always took their slinro of the food round tho comer of a hoiiso out of 
Bight of the men folk, 

Bokiii) niiiana mother -danghter —brother - - fathei^in-law ,. 

BLSterB of moLhcr-in-laWr hrathers of father-in-law, wives of wdfe's brother, ami in 
fact any relaliou-in-law. JhkHois a noun deriveti from Hffl=to prohibit, tabu, etc,, 
and indicates that oil beariog the ralaiiotiibip of Bohilo can have no intimate 
relationship with one anoLlier. It is liighly probable that at one time they were 
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not ftllowed to :Q;p€ak to each otlit^r, £t> is certain It itigAiijlotl now as incest for niij" 
bearing the mlatiojiship of to cohabit with one fttiolhtrr. A aon-in- 

law may not look at a tnother-in-ljiiiV^ and a dnughter-iii-law iinist not look at a 
father-in-law. When nlsolnteJy nt-ecssary thoy may ait n HttJo ajMrt with their 
lutcks to eatdi other and talk, ixuue have told me that thU is to guard ngninat all 
poaHibUity of tlieni coming togeilier, "Fora pei-Bou. yoa no^'er look at you never 
desire. Otliers Iiave Mid; ^ IVell, fiou't you Bee^ my wife came from her womb.” 
1 am strongly incliiied to tliink ihjit the former h iJm real reason. Siokneasee. 
miafortunee. etc., are regarded either k\$ the n?aiilt of b.?witchmeiit or thnjugli 
breaking kiiowuigly or unknowingly some taliu. 

Ihe names of the deatl an? freely mentioned a few w^eeka ofier deaUt^ and soeb 
miniefl are oven {atssed on to children if there is any likeness of the child to the 
deceased, and some natives have a misty Idea uf the poasibility of tbnmd)irth of the 
deceased m the child who bears hU likeness. 


ALtll. Religion. 

ifl the name giveu to a disemWikd spirit, and mmv i» the name of 
the embodied spmt; but directly the Eiimo leav^ai the body it becomes a Jaoayijfi, 
and in tlie following paragraplm this .Iktinotiou rnuai. W borne in mimL Immediately 
after burial tho monyoH visits the nether regions, and after an iudofinite 

period iL ratunia idwve grmmd, and if it is the spirit of a man w hose family tirigin- 
oily came from the bush, then the mon^ti hauntfl the forests, the bush, and the 
farms; but if it Ijclungs to a moniber of a riverine tribe then the spirit haunts the 
river, OTeeka. iatands, etc. Tlie bush folk are hm-ied in mum; but the riverine iwopb 
arc buried in coffins made of old canoes. Ta it because Llmir spirits go to live in the 
water? Tlte Buloki folk an? a riverine ttil«e and arc proud of it, and scorned thoaa 
w ho trace their origin to the - bush." Tbe*i (pluml) look after the h'fmna 

(see section on roproduction) to keep tlicm ^iipplkd with childieii, ami at times they 
take upon themselves various form«. as tliat of a croc^ile, hippoi>otamus. elc^tho 
lauev being the mom common form, and as such it viaitfl the town and eats and 
drmks w lull lum l>eeii placed ready by its family. Sometimes these iiu«W* con 1« 
heard m epmts walking through tl«? foreem. the nob.^ ihev make is'called 
and at time« they vinit the towns and cause a mstlingin tl^ grass roofs as though 
aoaroht^ for a pl^ thrm^jb which to drive their siu-ars.” The land am] wa^r 
arc fall of mmijoft, heacc the timorous fdk urn afnud to travel at night Certam 
^ see these and* if they are mischievous, thev pretend to 

capture tJmm and confine them m saucepans aud c^laiiasbes. Men aW Income the 

mediums for these mnffnU to make commamcatlons to the living, cwnemllv tc tlm 
advauUgo of the mediain. 

Tlu* or.bippotx,tam.«.,aBa visit the town, 

on th« n«r« hnnk-.n.,,! when Itatoeenn. tho fenuij- to wl.om the „i«.3ol;u «uppo»«l 
”* * ^ i'-W -hoM W 
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£0 belong puts a small saucepan of s^igaf-cane wine and a little food for its XT^fresb- 
mont on its nightly vLalta; and as the forxl and wine am l.ioth gone lu tho moriimg 
(there are ]dcnty of dcige^aliout), the natives assure me that the m the animal 

lias partaken of tltcm. On one occasion a hippopotamus enme off our iKiach for a 
few nights. I could only hear it aa it waa too limit to aec it hm on the chance of 
hitting it fatally I fired in the direcdon of the sound. 1 fired on two anecessive 
nights, and dtiiing the next day some natives cainoaiid told me that that parLicular 
hipjiopotmuiis was po^idcsaed hy the of a meaiher of such and such a family, 

ajid that the said had sent a message to the head of the family telling him 

that he was to inform mo lliat I should only waste my bullets, as it was uii]>oaaihle 
to kill a spidupoei^saed hippopotamus, and asking him to request me not to fire 
again, os he (the hippopotamus) only wanted peaceably to ^dait the town for hi» 
ofiering of sugar-cane wine and food, I told them 1 would have another shot or tw'O, 
but they asauTod mo that I should not hit ifi. They diii not doubt my marksman¬ 
ship, as they had seen me firing down uiany birds on the wing, and I scarcely ever 
went to dlioot monkeys and guinea fowls without bringing one or more hack with 
me. They (Hd not doubt my skill with the gun, but thej' doubted the power o£ n 
bullet to kill a apirit-possesEied anintaJ, Tlit hippopotamus never came again, 
consequently I had no further opportunity of tasting the point at issue. 

Tiiese itiinffoli nro supposed to spxsik somatlmea through the ineinliers of their 
own family, not ulways In the language of the present day, but in tJie archaic 
language known only to the old people. Wlien the nuHliuni was a youngish man. 
tliAt is, one not faiailior with the ancient language^, he would then make lus states 
lamils in the onlinary Imgo, hut with sufficient of the arclmio to lend nii'stery to 
the counuiiniciition. Tim medium worked himself Into a frenzy' he would shout, 
tremble all over, hi« miiscles fpiivered, liic body uudulateil, |ierB[jjration broke out 
nn his farolrLwlr and foam gatliered about his mouth, am] bia cyea rolled. Wlicn 
thoroiiglily under tile spell of the spirit he gave utlerauoe to oracles which wen? 
implicitly bclicvcii by Iho people. The following case came under my own 
■obeervatioii i — 

Bololi, the headman of his family, flied and waa butlcfl in the usual rvay. 
Some titne after hia j’uungor brotlicr. Hangtunbe, became subject to frenjEleji, during 
%vhieh his hrotlicr Bololl trpoke his omcltia through him. Mangnmbo oil mired and 
covctoil the wivea of a certain man in hia town, and he irietl to buy them, and 
failing that to cxdiauge others for them, liut their hiubnad refused all oftera One 
day Manguiiibe w’orked himself into a fren^', and w'hen ho wm auppoxiod to l>e 
under the «wny of liis brollier'a tmoia/o/'j, he said : That a certain man (giving the 
name of the man wlhise wives he coveted) must get rhl of his wivts or they 
would enc{]m]ja£H his death by a serious and fatal illness. Tlicn Alangumlie went 
to a friend and told him to treat with the husband for the wives, and the husband, 
thoroughly afraid now' of liis witos, waa quite willing to isell them at a cheaper 
price than Maugiimhe Imd previously ofTeriMi for tJiem. By this cunning trick lie 
became the owner of the women ho wanted. Once Mangumlx! wanted to buy my 
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armduiir, I iuhl him tlu> price as a hh of infonimtion, m I liuil no intention of 
selling the eltnir. He doubtetl ray word, I told him he held communicitbji with 
Ills brfiLlierfl spirit, anrl if he wantetl to know the priee of thiiigs in HngJatid he 
law I Ixftter lei I liiif hrother’fi spirit to ko cliere, lenrn oil it eoidd, and come Ijack and 
tell him the prices of viirifiite articles, ^f:iiigiuiibe ahouk liia heail Radiy, ftiid 
sttiil:—Hk spirit cannot travel bo far, it keepti jimt around ibk district i>nly," 

Tike people firmly liciievotl that Maugunibe held ccninsel with his hrothcr'a 
and wlien ho actoil as a medium they were quite drilling to lielleve all ha 
aaicL Ordinarily ho waa little respected hy the jieople; he was of mean appearance, 
and of petty, shabtky ways, and hud no ooiiunand over even hih ow'n people, and vet 
when acliiig as n medium in a sAiarr, he waa feared, obeyed, and his word accepted 
without the slightest deni nr. 

It is general ly believed tljat the of a good man, gcs^xl according to the 

native code of morals, remame<i in the hn^a or netJier regions, hut the of 

a had person pimisheti in hiajn and tlriven out Tlmn if it belonged to a. 
lu ember of a hush tribe it would inhabit tlw forests, hush, etc,, and rnilcss properly 
apieaued by gifts, or conquered by ahorms, it would turn aside oninialw from llio 
hunting traps and try to emmLeracL ail hunting o[W!ratiodB. If riie m(msoir 
belonged to a Tiiemljer of a riverine tribe, then, after being turned out of lovtffa, it 
hautit<Nl the river, creeks, etc-* and did its Iffcsi to hinder all fieliing opcmtioris. 
Hence it waa no uncoinmon ihing, when a vaUige wm unsuccessful in its fishing, 
for the iiduibitanta to join thpic hrasa roda together to buy au old mim or old 
woman—old by preference, bocaufic cheap, and tlirow him (or her) into the rivet ter 
appease these water spirits. Hence, also, oil the core taken by u fiahermau 
concetti hk name wMIe fiahiug lest a tfwnifdi enemy shoalJ hear it and divert all 
the fish from his traps and nets. 

Awur.Ung to the luitivi! i,ka tliew miitgoli dwell everj'wliere. and are ever 
reiely lo pounce on any living person, and oiLlier cony their captive nwav, or iuUiet 
a <ilwBeo on liim, or kill him; and tbcii life is one long drawn out tear of what 
the Biinjvrfi may ncit do lo them, and their religion is a series of ceremonies by 
ajongrr and charm, to eontroi, circumvent, and pcrlmps conquer the m.Wf. 
Forluiiatety, these are Umitwi in the area of tiwir operations, and can bo 

deceit,vl. Hie can cork them „p in their calnlmehes, can cover them with 

saucci»ms, and when uecessarj*, if the fee ia large cnmqjh, can kill them or rather 
destroy them. A man I knew well, was sick for « long time with some iuternal 
complaint, and alter other means hail failml to cure him. ho was told hy a ,.™«sa 
that ho was troubled by a bad nmmyof.-, ami advised to go right out of the district 
leyoiid the sphere of the said spirit’s epmaiions, and there to remain until he waa 
Isimr. The man Imd no friends to wt.om he might liave safely gono, he left his 
liouse at dead of nigfit. taking only two of his wives with him, and telling no one 
of his deotmatmn lest tho moHyo/i should hear of if, and he wont as far ns he safely 
could from his own town and donned a woman’s dress and assumed a female voice 
and pretended lo ha othor than he was in oriier to doceivo the monyrii. This failed 
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to cure hmi^ aod in time lie irtnmsMl to lus town, but eoatmued to act as a wunuin 
and every tiioe lie ate or J mnk bo iirJt soattereti a puftiuii of Ids food or ddiik 
hebind him for the spirits to eat, and outing be apiieased. The foocl liest liked by 
tbti is the boert of any animal IxiiJed. minceii, and mixed with eooked cassava. 

The nffttiti/a can sec the and tho^e pcmiia who liave liktutda or occult 

pijwers con see them. They are said to be like people in appeatiince, they 
come into view, jiass, ujid ana lost to sight like ordinary Ijeings, They have quiet 
voic^, and eat (monkey |>ep[>er, and drink sugar-cane wine; 

bat if tCkiliklitdt and fkko (sterna i>( the ftwiowiim) are put acrofis a path the 
Min^i cannot paRt over tliicin^ It b a cnrloutt exception that Uiese splrit4 may 
eat the fruit of the monkey pepper, and yet cannot ate|> over the staLka of the 
same plant. 

£iimc is the word for an embodied spiriti^ a epirit that ][>osseasea a human 
IkkIj’. la dreams this tUmty visits the scenes viewed in the d^ea^n^^, and no matcer 
bnw quickly a dreaming person m aroused the can alwa)!! return in timc< 

With ingard to drcanis, some people believe them, and l>ad dreams are accepted os 
omens to warn them from going mi jotirneyi, and from fisUing and htmLing 
expeditions that would either bo friiitlosa or disastrous. If a person faints or 
becomes unoonscions, masaage with water is used, ami on tlie patient reviving it is 
thought that tlie eUjfut has rotnmeiiL^ Tlic etim& tmvels iibout to lie witch people, 
and some of their charms arc made on purpose to kill tlie tliuto that wanders about 
us a or witch. In careless qfeech the word tiimo is used interclnangeaijly 
for vialofn, but the fuller and 1>etieT form is ciinw yu moiolit fho spirit of tho 
bewiteber. Tbo dinw of a dying muTi escapes through the uriStrib nnd moo lb, 
hence tliese are plugged and tied immediately on death to keep the epirJt in the bcsiy. 

Ulifi'Affi b the tiiird ward, samethuea used as an equivalent lor spirit. Its 
litciul meaning is, .shadow of ticrsou or tiling, sliade id tree or bouse, etc,, reflection 
in water, or in a looking glass, etc,, and more recently, a photograph. This word 
was often nseii intercliungeably w7tb tlima for soul They would eay that a dead 
fKiroon casts no sluidow, io to say be Imd no rhVitty? was equal to saying he was 
dead, he had no dinw. These two words ivere used frequently when speaking 
of the aotd, and also of the sliodoiv of a person, but diim was never used of the 
fibmiow of a tree, aninml, etc. They would speak of fallen houses and fallen trees os 
Imving notiiiiii^it m., they cast no shadows—a slgii that they were dead. If for some 
reoficm u man did nut see his r/i7i/jyi reflected when he locked into some water he 
thought some one had taken Ills spirit away, and that he w^ould soon die. Even If at 
midday he diil not sec Ms sliaduw, he would go to a tvhu would make 

medicine so that he might recover his mma. 

TJius wo hnvo wonf/di. n djacnihodled aoul, a brtsh or forest spirit, a water 
spirit, whom it is necessary to appease with offerings of food, of trade goods and of 
human besings. 

Then we Lave ritiati', an embodied isoui that leaves the body during sleep, and 

* V/, vcL uxdx, p, ‘IM. 
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travels, visits people, and places, and perfonns actions. This, I think, is the only 
word they have for soul. liistly^ there is the word rlilingi, n shadow, sluide. 
reflt'ction, whicli is iisetl in a restricteil way as 8y'non}Tnou8 with cliino. 

Women are rejj^irded as liaving souls an«l tltey are buriwl in a style tliat 
accords with their status in the town. Natives Itelieve tliat the s<»ul of a l^ad 
person suffers in longa ; by a Iwl person is meant a disagreeable, unsociable, 
unobliging, grewly, nule, discourteous jierson. His ghost— mougoli —will return to 
trouble his whilom neighliours; and it is against his tlisagreeable rjualities as a man 
tiuit they have to guard now he is a ghost. There an* many stories told aliout the 
doings of mingiili —their tricks and their modes of revenge. 

Longa, or the nether region, is gup|K»sed to be somewhero down below. From 
many natives I have receive<l the same direction accomjtauiiHl by the same action, 
X iz., tliey liave |H)iuted uitli their hands to the ground and hax'e said, ** It is down 
underneath there.’* In tonga the conditions of life are similar to those in tJieir 
xillages and towns, with this ejcoeption tliat a man may l>o too high in the social 
scale to Ixj punished on earth, but he cannot escajio punishment in Imtga for the 
disagreeable qualities he has exhibiUKl on eartlu Within a few hours of an 
unjKipular heailman’a death I have heard tlie ordinary natives laughingly say to one 
another:—** He is being humbugged and punislietl now.” Who allottc<l the punish¬ 
ment and saw to its infliction I couhi never ascertain. Tlwy had no overlords on 
earth and did not expect to find such in longn. Juries of headmen were tisetl oii 
earth to decide difficult cases, and it is probable tliat juries in hnga sat on cases 
and allotted tlie necessary punishment 

The firing of guns, shouting, wailing, lieniing of drum.s, and such noises are 
heard in hnga and give warning of the approach of another souL Tlie louder the 
noise the greater is tlie anticipation of those in hnga of seeing a great man arrive. 
Tlie souls of the deporteil wait about the entrance to tonga to greet the one about 
whose departure for their hnga so much fuss is licing miule. tJccasionally male 
alax'es were killed and sent with messages to the deceased hea<l of the family. 
Such a slave generally reqtiosteil that tlie headman should lernove his anger from 
his family and allow tliem to enjoy health and prosiierity. It was after much 
sickness and many mUfortumn in a family that such u mewenger was sent. Only 
wealthy families could afford such a luxury as tliis, and the whole affair would bi* 
talke«l about all over tlie district and the family* be greatly respooted for this proof 
of their wealth. No doubt such a slave l»efore his execution woubl and did receive 
many mejMogea from members of other families U) deliver to their departed ones; 
and such message* were accomponie*! with presenu of fowl and wine and the last 
few days of the poor wretch were filled with feasting. Tliere are indications that 
i1k» sight of tl»e mingoli was defeotix'e, hat their hearing wosx'ery keen, consequently 
a man’s name was never menUoned while he was fUIiing for feir the tningoli would 
hear and deflect tlie fi-nh from his nets and traps. One would think Uial if a mongoli 
could see and recognise a fish, it could also see and recognise the fisherman. Tliere are 
frequent gaps in their logic. Human sacrifices were buried in the bush or on the 
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«<lge of ilis fojrefl^L (if tho spirit to he appeased was that of a bushman), or were 
i tiromi into the liver (if tlie .spirit to \m appeajsed waa iliat of a riveme toiio)^ to 
gain the goodwill of a lather or grandfather* hot there wob no anoeBtrul woraliip, as 
lieyund the fourth gencraLiou the anccHtcEra were forgotten or accounted medective 
in their anger., Theise yacrificea had no regTiiLarity* but wei^ always niade ivltou 
other means luul failed to avert a calamity, atich a* the flooding of the river, or to 
bring a po^tive good, euoh oa a large catch of fisin 

A homioide ia not afraid uf the fimtffoH of a man lie lias hilled belonging to 
Liny Ilf the neighlfomring tow'iia, a» disemlKHiied apiiita mivel in a very limiteil area 
only, but if he kilk a man Ijelonging to his ow n tow'n he w ill tie ftllcil with fear 
lest the ahoiilil work him oonm liam. Tliere an? no special rites tliat lie 

can fdiftervc to free liiin from those feam, but ho will or mourn for the ahiin 
man as though lie ivere a member of his own family, lie will neglect bia persi>tml 
apjieanmoe, sliave Ilia heatl, ftLst for a certain jieriixl* and lament w'itlj much wtjcpitig.. 

^Vbnormal events are frequently plaoeii to the cmlit of the of a man 

recefitly ilead. A few heum after tlie dcatli of a young man whom I knew, a 
furious atciTja broke on tbe town, blowing dawn plantain trees and working great 
bavGC in the farms. It was stated in all serioitsness by Llie old folk tliat the storm 
liad Iweti sent by the spirit of Mopemle—the Ind'fi name, Wc had for dinner one 
day the shoulder of an antelope, tho history of w'hioh will further illiisiraLci the 
alxive siatement. Three clays before wo laid that piece of aiibelopc for dinner 
Miimbamba,an old headman, died. After his death his reUthies oame frc>m vaiiona 
towns k> memm at his grave. On that morning three canoca of men anil women 
were coming up river, with tlie object of expressing their grief at the grave, when 
they happened upon a large antelo|ie caught in tlie grass of an islet that bunl lodged 
ligoiuHt A fallen tree in the river.. Tito mourners ilragged the antelofie into one of 
the canoes, and gave Mnmb.wba the credit of sending them an antelope as an 
vxfs’e&sion of Ids favour; thus mvuKiii can send evil and also good upon those who 
are left on the earth. 

The follow ing four names are used for God; 1, ■ 2, AMiomZKi; 3. 

4. XjajHbe, Thfise by many natives arc regonlcfl oa the sc vend names of one deity; 
iithcte, however, osctilie to the dlfTeretit names various [lOwcrs and oewert liuit they 
reprcsr'ut different deities, Liluinza wae the creator of all things; Xsakomlni was 
the dkiJoecr of the hottrtB and tboughta of ^icopl^, and even of animals, and was 
frequently used in a sense that could cinly Ijo translated by the word 
and iwmethucs by tho phntsos, he Iioh a good dispoHii.iQii,or, he has u Iwl disposition 
(Kzakomba); Kombu was stipjio&ed to lie rcajifionsiblc for the creation of all semi-sauo 
jieoplc* (iTookecl sticks, defonued poraorts and onimshi, elt:*, a sort of appreiuies 
deit}^ who did not projicrly understand his biisineeui Xjambe waa tJie destroyer, and 
all aicknesiies and deaths, not due to witchcraft, were laid at the door of Njainbo 
The more common name is Xi^iua, and be enters into not a few of their folk 
stgricB. His name ia never given to anyone, nad neither arc the other auiae? 
by which he ia kuow'o. It is very probable that tlia Hyloki tribe in Us many 
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wandering lias either atisurbed other trilies and their ideas and names for Clod, or, 
in iu contact with other Iriltes, has simply with generous broadmindedness acccptetl 
the names it found in use among them. 

Xxakoinba is the general name for God among the Lulanga people, wlio live 
a1>out forty miles l>cluw Munseml>e on the south, and between whom and the 
Boloki (Itangala) there w*as much intercommunication. Xjamt)e in its form of 
Xyambi is the word for Go«l among the Uoltaugi folk who, a couple of generations 
ago, lived on the southern tauik of the Muhangi Kiver at a point easily reached in 
sliallow marsh canoes by the lloloki folk by means of the many creeks and streams 
that join the Moliangi to tlie Congo in that district. Xjami»e in its form of 
X/ambi is ii8e<l throughout the whole of the lower Congo for God. Kombn is tlie 
name for God of unotlier trilH*, hut among the Bolold branch of the Bangala tribe 
Libaiiza is known far and wide, and was used by us, rightly or wrongly, as the 
e<}uivalent for God. 

There are several h»lk stories tliat liave crystallized for us tlieir uleas coiiccni- 
ing Liltonza, and it is interesting to note tlmt such stories arc called viahanza 
(plural form of lil«anza) ami these contaiu a statement of some of the doings of 
LiUinza. wlmreas tlieir wcu*<l for fable, {tarable, story, is vwhuln. Tlie common 
opinion is that Liltanza liml on the eartli, and was the first to go into the lieavcus. 
Ills origin, life and oilventures, as told in their folk stories, are briefly as 
follows:— 

Libanza's inotl»er when pregnant (names of mother and fatlier are not 
known) hail a stomach that ** reachc<l from Monsembo to Mobeka,” a distance of 
sixty miles, an<l when licr time came she gave birth first t<i the elephants, and bush 
KMi iiialii of varioiis kinds, and to the different sw’urms of insects, and to the 
amphibia ; then his mother told him to come out, hut licfore doing so lie told her to 
scrajMJ her finger nails, and u|ion her so^doing he threw out the sjiears, tlie shield, 
and cliair covensl with brass nails, and finally came out himself, 

Ulianzii’s fatlier, acwirding to a folk story, was trapped and fcille<l wliile 
stealing some hmi/h fruit for his wife; and he ac<iuainte<i his wife of his death hv 
causing a fetish bom he liad left with her to overflow with blmid. As wion as 
ljUnza was lx>rn la* enfinired aUmt his father and his manner of death, and sot 
iiimself to punish Uie one who had killed him, which after a series of futile 
allempts Ih» finally accomplished by slaying tlic one wh<i killed his fatlier. 

This Ubonza had a series of adTentun,‘8. He cluinged himself into a lad 
tMiverod with yaws, and ^lerrailletl himself to lie taken as a slave, and altliotigh he 
was laughi.-*! at for his siiiHllncss 1m* killetl more monkeys tluin his master, and thus 
commandefi respect. After a time he sUirted again with his sister on his joumevs, 
wriicn he and his sister were taken slaves on approaching a tovni. In the town 
they found the people pounding sngar-cancs jireporatory to pressing out the wine. 
Although ridiculed for lieing only a small boy, he asked and procured a pestle,‘ 

• Tbe.e poatlei *» htary club* wtiighins from 25 lU to » lU each, and are made of very 
hard wood. 
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worked Lbem with such fcreo Lbjit tti&y suiashed. aud tluia lie broke oH Uie pestles 
until only one wan left, and with that one he rau uwa)'. 

Libanza mid his ^ler travel let! Irigethet until Kaongo saw a tiiiUi 

ijuimeil Kuloiiuoko w'houi slw deaiml to inarry, and refused to proceed with her 
brother. J^sipngo eIiuw'inI herself to the man but he kept at & diatance^ and Libanza 
hid himself under a horn. After parforming some tnoks Xiliaujsa. caiigUl 
XoluLnioko imd brongJit liim to his sister, but on o eb^r ins^ieotion Xsougo refluM^d 
to have him. 

They prciceedetl on their way atnl eamo across a bimcli of ripe palm nutg, and 
Nsongo requustixi her bni^tber to cut it down for heft but aa he cUmijed the palm 
tree (to reach the bunch of nuts) the tree ^frew’ higher and higher until the crown 
of frotide wae hidden in the sky, where libmiEa at last arrived and alighteil on the 
skvj leaving bis sister on tlie earth lM?tow. Xaoiigo heard the thunder roll, and 
said. “ That, is my brother Libouza adniomfllimg.” X&ongo wished to {tseend to her 
hrother and sent for tlie 7ttuittiUtiiiiea (a clever bin!), who told her to send for 
the Hawk and inform him that she desired to send a |.iarcel to her hrother. ami 
then to lie lionielf into a parcel so that she might l>e carried up iuto the sky liy 
the Hawk. She carefully followed the instructions^ and at last arrived wdiere 
her lirother was living in the eky. 

Ltiumza becanne a blacksmith. In tlie sky bmd there is a person who 
Swallows folk tlaily and for this reason \m was called £mdf. A^wir or Ngombe the 
iSwall owe r. Likanza heard that Xgumia* ^vns a swallower of people he made 

an ingot of iron very hot liy the aid of hh bellows bloworj or tortoise, and 

when JTgombe was jiA^ng Ihe smithy Ltlianza o^tasperaterd him by mimieking hn? 
voice, Xgombo asked. “ Who dares to ridioulc me f " and Uluinza answered by 
j^iyiTjg:—■* I am' aujakti-nftil'a hikufala ia toimtffi Lil^AfiZif the brother of Nsongo.'' 
Ngoml>0 went at him witli w'ide extended mouth to swallow him, but Libaiiza 
heatcil the iron till it meltod. and threw the liquid metal into the gaping mouth, 
and Ngonibc foil dvioh 

It is not at all improbable tJiat UlianKa ia the name of ijyrue great chief who 
delivered tlio ]>eopIo by hia resource ami courage from greot jieril and oppress ton, 
and Jiround whoec name have gathered many my the and to him ia ascribed great 
mugical power. In the original story much magic is performed to meet the i^arious 
dhhcultles that arise, as cbonging Mimsolf into dlflerent slia|ie^, tnakijig homo and 
aaucejMiuH move and efieak, and reeurreetiug broken and dejul animals. No moral 
quaUties were ascribed to Lilmuzu. but lie was regarded us bving very stiniig and 
very rioh* ’WJieti «nr steamer the /V/w made her first jouTney up river, the lloloki 
of Mousembo told me tliat thci' tliought it *' Liiiauztv going to StauJev fulls 
lo visit ills sister Xfiongo.” Tlioy could hear the noifw of engines, but im 

^ Tliiii ia tLd full jimue of LibaazH. It msana: Tha cne irliiT malceA Uiingn with fore? untl 
aQUi« and mm uff wiili thena, whoflc oemped (la^r-iiaiLi am titjd with mae, hts wliu us LiLasisa 
Ui« bnith^r of Kioago. 
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they couUl sec no padUIes, tliey thought that “the river mintjoli were pushing the 
steamer along." For some moutlis after our arrival at Monsembe we were often 
sjKjken of, and called, Libanza. 

The Bn-tikolo wa.s a tribe of folk who lived somewhere above, us their name 
in<licate<l (/xe = people and likolo = at>ove), hut up river and all the country east of 
them is also calletl lihilo, and it is must probable tiiat the word lihtto in the aliove 
phrase had originally that moaning, and as they pushed tlieir journeys higher and 
higher up river and heard of [peoples like themselves still higher up they removeil 
the Bft-likoh from a locality l^eyond their district to a place above them in the sky. 
The Bn-ltlivlo folk are said to have tails, and are very fond of ripe plantain, and in 
the folk stories these Bu-tikoio descend on the plantaiti farms solely to steal ripe 
plantain. There is also a legend that the lloloki people l>ought their first fire from 
the iJa-likolo in exchange for a yoimg woman. Previously they cooked their food 
in llie sun, or ate it quite raw. Besides the Ba-likolo there were mj'tliical monsters 
called bitujfurutje (ploral of en(ffntnffe) who inhabited the numerous islands, and 
lia<I many heads but no Innlies. 

During the whole of my fifteen years among the Ikjloki pe<>ple I only saw two 
small wooden images on the arm of one man, and those 1 easily bought for a few 
brass ro<ls, showing he liod no faith in them and no use for them. Con80<|uently I 
would say that they hatl no idols anumg them. Xor did we find any form of prayer 
among them, no worship, and no sacrifices. Disease and death and misfortune 
were all causetl by varions qiirits, and their ntfanga dealt with them in different 
waju according to the necessity of the cose. (Set* Section “ Magic and Magicians.") 

Omens (calletl ytfo, plur. bifio) were not the same to the different families. 
Tljc laiuling of a hippo|>otAnius in a town might be an omen of war for one family, 
and liave no tdgiiificance for another; a flood might Ikj a sign of famine and 
trouble to one family and not afiect another; a huge tree floating freely dowm 
river might be an augury to one town of sickness and many deatlis, and be entirely 
disregardctl by another town. To some if a snake during war time went in front 
towards the enemy it was a sign of tlie success that would attend tlieir under¬ 
taking. but if the snake came towards tliem the omen was t^ainst them. To 
otliers, if the muntonlu’tt (a small, lively bird with a long beak) Hew towards the 
enemy tlieomen was in their favour, but if it flew from llw lUrection of tlie enemy it 
was not to be disn‘garde<l or calamity would overuke tliem. To most natives it 
would be a bad sign if a man kicke<l his fool against anything in tlie roml {ta 
iibnku). Sometimes the strong-minded ones woulil laugh away tlie fears of thooe 
who were inclined to turn back if tlie omen were against them ^ but it more 
frequently happened tliat they tumetl m uuugt, glad of an excuse to {KMt{)ono a 
fight, for I lliink very few posaoMcd real, natural bravery. Tlie {lersisWnt crowing 
of a cock at the wrong time was an indication of misfortune which could l>e 
averted by killing the cock. Tlie 61V/0 were many anil various, and in addition to 
those already mentioiieil we must not forget tliat dreams were omens for good or 
evU os they were interpreUni by the dreamer. 
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trnJ<!r the section on Dentli and Burial will Lo fouiiil an accountr of the meatiin 
taken to purify moumertt. 

Tlic religion of the Boloki Ivas its beuds in their fear of those numeroiiB 
in'^'iaiblL* Rpirits which siirroiind theui ou every gidei and ore conutanily trying to 
comjiass ilieir Bicknese* miafortnne, and death \ and the Boloki'a sole objecL in 
practising their religion is to cajole, or appease, cheat;, or conquer and kill thune 
spirits tluit tn:pulile tliem—hence tlieir thejr rites, their ccromonicft and 

their charms. If there were no evil spirits to be circiunveiited there would be no 
need of their niedictne men, and their diarmeL 

The following notea on spirits may be placed very applicablv under tiiie 
general h«ol nf religion ?— 

1, E^t>rU (phir. Various serious eicknesses are sufjposed to be causcil 

by the ruefc, and each akknesa baa its ow-ii hwfU or spirit, lienee ida^ or debility and 
ananiiLa ; or rheumatimii \ yomhi, or sciatica ; fuim and makirata, fornis of 

sleeping sickness; hffajikiii^ or ague fevers, are net only the names of disease, but 
also of the spirits reqxinsihle for BemUng thcoL TliDy do not know fitmi 
vrhence these spirits emanate, but the only way to get them out cf tlio lujily h to 
set np for some of them an ctoli stick and for others a Banccpaii of smail sticks, 
and again for others u saucepan of medicine water. For Ua, i/amh<fka, yomiri, an{l 
n^anl'ili they erect an efo/t—a atick about 4 feet long, jiceled of ite Iwuk, sliaped 
at one eml nud da uten] witli yellow pigment and markeil w-itJi re<l and blue spou : 
for the mahrata h^ei€ they prepare a saucepan in w hich they pul small sticka 
about the tliickneaa of one's huger nnd 8 or 9 inches long; this was oallefi 
muHtvka, and the whole was spotted with yellow^ rcil, and blue colours; for tJio 
fuiFtf a saucepan of bush ivater was plocetl, and the pot was onLaincntc^l wdlh 
colours, and callwl dstko. These c/ofi and sauceiainB often liad little shelters built 
over them which were coloured with various paints, and every timo the owner ato 
lie threw sonio of liis foo<] on the roof of his house for the spirits l<i eat. From 
time to lime he jwiired jHime sugar-cane wine over the Hoii, or into the saucepans. 
There was no idija of ancestmt worship in this* but an nppeoaing of ilm spirits of 
the difleases, Xot to make these olfeiinga was to invite a return of the ajiirit or 
spirits bock to the body of the owner, to have a very bed relapsix I Imve 
known a iiian lo liave tliree or four of thesa r/rdi sticks ami a suitccjian. This 
cither indicated that ho hud bud several had complaints or had had liis one and 
only complaint diagnoaetl wrongly. Persona who hod never suSered frem rheoe 
iserious illneaaea, and they were nninermis, never troubled to prepare either u 
aaiicopun or on ctoli. Ily some folk these vifU spirits were callod bitmufti (sing, 
ru^iten), 

2. Mwfa (plur, mida). Wlmn tlierc was much sickness lu a fomilv, not 
confined to a single member hut 0, kind of family opidti]iLic,it was said to Ijo cansiid 
hy a mwfiti tipirit, left, or eent, by a dtjceused relative as a pimishnient for failing 
to observe some fetish law, or for not ehowiug due respect for tlm deceased when 
buried—not liftving a pro(icr cerenjony^r for not Weeping his memory alive hy 
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occaaional mimic tights, and the gifts of brass rods and slaves to the spirit of the 
departed one. Sometimes it was sent uialicionsly. These viieta when they are 
troubling a family can be driven into animals by the ngnnga yo hwaka and kille<l by 
him, and as a proof of Ins prowess he will exhibit a blee<lmg head and assure the 
family that they neeil no longer worry' os he lias killeil the animal which was 
possessed by the wweSa, and the mictia is punished, killed, and will not bother 
them again. Sometimes the nyanga w'ill drive the micctu into a saucepan or 
calabash and there kill it, or imprison it. 

3. £limo, see above in this section. 

4. Munyoli „ „ w »♦ 

5. £JOf the spirit of wealth. Tlie following are some of the statements 
respecting fjo. A roan who wonts to become rich pays a large fee to nyangn ya 
hwaka, who then uses hia influence with tjo on behalf of his client, who must in all 
future gains set apart a portion for rjo, and should ho fail to do so tjo lias the power 
to punish him. £jo can assimie any sliajK* and entice a ])6rson down to the river, 
where it returns suddenly to its proper form and jnm|w into the river with the 
enticed person. This person is llien either killed by the rjo^ or nmsoiued for a 
slave or his oquivalont. How the ransom is paid no one seems to know. Tlie one 
enticed is he who lias not panl his dues to fjo. Wlien a person lias received tlie 
mono rnira rjo (fjo medicine or charm), and lias Ijeooroe wealthy by his luck>giving 
IKiwer, ho takes the nail parings and hair cuttings* of a w'oman and makes 
nieilicine with them, and the woman soon dies and her spirit goes to as an 
offering for its help. He is said to Irkia nkali (to jiass her on as a gift or sacrifice 
to rjo). If ono man is saved when a canoe is swamfMHl, and his companions are all 
drowned, be also is said to trkia nkaJi or has given them to to save his own 
life. Should a man be successful in fishing or trading without any apparent cause, 
and shortly after his success bis wife falls ill and dies, he is said to have Uk'ia nkali 
his wife to the rjo as an acknowledgment of his increased wealtlu Tlie ordeal is 
often taken to disprove these accusations, and nulr^’ellous stories are told aliout 
the wealtli-giving {Miw’er of this rjo siiirit. 

6. llio rmbawla is said to lie a very short dwarf spirit, which when it takes 
IMMsessiun of a tiMU enables him to throw* his enemy in wrestling and overcome 
those who try to bold him. It strengthens the logs of its ow'ner ami weakens bv 
pain the legs of its owner's opponent He who poasesses tlie mibanda spirit is 
always successful in capturing one or more prisoners in a fight, and cxui cause tho 
death of many in any family he hates. The rmbanda b sometimes calUi<l 
mapoio. 

7. Jandoja nkoli (sjurit of a crocixlile) onA jando jn nkoi (spirit of a leopordX 
It b believed that persons can become iKMaesseil by one of tliose spirits, and are 
said to let tliemselves loose occasionally to prey on tlieir ueighlM>ur8. Tlie word 
jatoio also stands for the peculiar charactcrbtics of the auimal ’to which it b 

• For thi» rvaaon a person alwara bidet hia or her nail paringi and hair cuttinga, aa 
** powerful medicine* can be made with them to the diaadvantage of the owner. 
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prefixed, a man fiiiecedsfiil in liahiu^ is said to havo tlie peculiar qiialitics of a. 
cffKsodile, and «ue swift and canning in light and fiiglii Ima tliu qiialitiert of a 
loQjtard, Tlwirtf qualities or ^luritB are not gained by eating either of tlie creaturee, 
but are Ixiught from a n^anffti by some occult intercourse iv'itb the crocodile an<l 
leopard. 

fi. Ji^^andemht' h the name of a mythical person or spirit who is mentioned in 
the folk stories aa haring caused tlio deatU of Liljanaui^s father, and eventmlly 
^ioize Lo doiith hy LibLuza as a punisbtncti:. He is thought to have tteea very 
atrong and riclL 

5. ^n^tien^f ta a inythiC4iil tnouster iidiabiting the islands mid[ is repro^nied 
ns having many heads and no bwly. He is gcently dreaded by thcise who Im^-e U^ 
camp on the iilanda during fishijig and tmvelliug, and they tell many sturie.'t of lii« 
vinita to them. 

10. Mitnimija is & ghiiarly upparitiioii, & speotre acen on the land in the 
twilight and uiuoEtlightv It may lie a tree, or wmc leaves, etc, 

11. same as number 10, but seen on the water. 

12. are the spirit}* of the un1>om children in the They 

can make U^ya and girls tliin and weak, and liave to be appeased with feasts. 

Terliapa under Cliie houwl of religion h the l>est place to wriu* about thetr 
dance*;, eBji^jcijilly ii» they are more or less connected with their auiierstitious rites. 
There is a dance in some fainiliCB on the fifth Jay after coiilineiuent vvlien 

the certniouy of piercing tlaj ear of the new lieni child takes place, in these 
families, although tluHr totems are diSerent, yet they liave a hawftya, or spirit (isee 
above), conmuu to tliein, and the piercing of the car in a sign to the torya, or 
spirit, not to hurt them as they lrt?lotig to the families under the ijatronagc of the 
toieins, and tho pierced car is a proof of their claim. On the fifth iby* the womeii 
<d the vilbge gather and rub camwood jKvwder on tlicmselvcs, decorate their 
bodies w ith leaves, and tie on sashes of a apcciai creeper. Tliey ilance to the 
ftcumii of a driun. The lobe of the right ear of a male child, or the left cur of a 
female cliild is piermnl—the left is always a sign of inferiority. Tills ceremony 
nlway takes pluce in the mornmg 

JdKtlti a only danced hy ikiloki women. It is aupposed to lie the lesmlt of 
olcaessitm hy a nmufoH spirit. It is not eoalined to any particular ckss or faniilv 
of the lJ*doki tribe, A womun comes under tlie inUuenee of the mmfjvli and 
begins to dance, and tho lianoing continues for seven days, during which time she 
may not oat anything except powdered camwood, and a light day called rmofo, Jind 
Hugar-ciiueti, While thejVWo Ifi oti her, she goes from village to villogo daaoing, 
and receives Ini^ eunja for Iter exhibitiona A Iteadman will BonjeUmes hire her 
for a (by to ilaiice before himself and frieutlH; and if a man is mourning the recent 
death of Ida wdfe, he will engage her to dance in her honour, and I luivo known 
them to give neatly tho price of u slave aa paytucjiL At the end of the seventh 
^y the women w ho liave previously been J^boia will take her to the river and 
immerse her, and then she will return to ordinaiy- life. The nfjajr^tt ya JfMfi looks 
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after her anil her interests during Uh> seven days, and sits up with her at night, as 
she is not sujiposetl to sleep during the time of her obsession. 

Muntortht, from nUmbt cassava sterna If a woman dies who has Iteen Itcld in 
much honour by the other women in the town as a good former, and one who lias 
taught them about farming, and under whose leadership tliey have been successful 
in their operations, they will, a few days after her death, form a procession, 
decorate themselves with leaves and twigs and dance and chant her praises through 
the town, and will tlwn go to the farm and hoe up and plant a large l)ed of 
cassava for the use of the deceased woman’s family. Tlie family sup]>liea the 
dancers witli sugar-cane wine for tliis festivity. 

JifujiffteaHn is a dance for pleasure by men and women forming two lines 
opposite each otlicr. The men flourish knives and spears. 

£liala. —Directly the man dies the family begins to order sngar-canc wine, 
which takes a few days to prepare in any large quantities. As soon as tiie wine is 
ready, a large hard wood drum {likoie) is bought and beaten, and the men and 
wom<*n dance for lliree days and three nights, or as long after as tl»c wine lasts. 
Lines are fomietl and a man leaves the line, advances, and a woman leaves the 
line opjMJsite and advances to within a yard of the uuin, and lliere they wriggle, 
shuillc their feet, sliake their buttocks for a few moments, and return to their 
places, and anotlrcr couple atlvunoe, and thus all down tlM!> lino over and over again. 
It is a regular wake accompanied by much druukennem and immorality—the 
former openly, the latter secretly. 

Bonhani. —After a tight, in which some of the enemy Imve liecn killed, tlie 
men only meet to engage in the bofdani ilancc. Tlie men dance with their spears 
and knives, and any goats, sheep, dogs or fowls tliat approach the dancers are 
instantly speare«l, cooked and oaten by them. An a man heats the drum one after 
the other of the dancers advances and in a solo tells of his exploits in the 
late tight, which exploits are more in the imagination tlum on llie field of Uttle ; 
but lh<*y vie with one another in ** drawing the long Iww ** on such occasions. 
ITiis practice is not solely confined to the African savage. 

The Sumlxi donee is mentioned in the next section under the Ngawfa ya 
lotumbn^ 

Luck in fpean,etc. —When a man is under tlie sway of the mitujoli (ilis- 
emlKxlied souls) he gets his spear, and tying some dried plantain leaves to it he 
holds it before lum willi his left liand, and as he trembles with the excitement of 
the spirits in him, the spear sliakes and rustics tlie leaves until tlie mimjoli go out 
of him into tlie spear and tliat spear then becomes tihmgo ja wjnli = » fetish 
spi^ar, and his luck is bound up in it This spear may not bo touclied by anyone 
but himself, and is carefully guarded by its owuer, for to lose it is to faU 
in all his undertakings. Tlieae spirits are passed into himting spears, fighting 
spears, and fish spears, and although they will lie especially eflcctual in Uieir own 
particular line, they will also liave a general influence on the man's luck. It is also 
asserted Uial a rich man who has tlie rjo spirit i>asse8 dial spirit into his canoe, and 
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this cniilil^ him to successful trading e^tpeditlons atici otlier jouTueys to his 
own advantage. 

XLIV* ilAGIC ASD ilACtCJAN^, 

There is not iso great a variety of among the Balnki os among the 

Bft'Kongo <d til© Ixiwur Utmgo, nor is the of bewitolling j>eoplf, 

and of removing I lie witchcraft so weU defineiL* Among the Boluki the wjmuiti is 
ranch in evidence, but he is not regarded with much awe or The otlice is 

hereditary,, and it is difheult for a penMin to hooera© n who liaa not already 

a menilier of om> or the other cult in hia family. The old tcachca his 

son» free of all oharge». the tdeka cif his trade* aud when the novioo i« considered 
efficient he iindeigoea the following testSomething is secretly liidden, and he has 
to find il> and having discovered the seoreted artielo, h© lias then to jjorform aome 
cotemony, such m kihing au animal poasewsed by a spirit—a trick lie has 
easily learned from hhs father^ and after that he blossmns out as a fully qualified 

If a lA'fson in whose family tliero lies hcieu a nifantfa tlesires to join tlie 
profesHinn* he goes to an old n^^ijTn., and on paying a fee iic is taught os thnugli he 
were a snn, and lui.a to jiasa Llie tests aa almve i but if a person in who.^ familv' 
there luia never l>een a jiffaTXffn wonts to join the cult he i» deterred from »o doing 
by being told that he nniat firat kill all iho momliers of hia family by witcficiaft m 
olFerings to the mrorfa' or spirit of the partlouW' cuU, This results in tho man 
refusing to Ijocome a and oven if he were so calloua 09 to still wisli it* liia 

family would not allow him to proceed as tliey believe they would fall victims to 
his witehtTufu Thus the secrets of the profeesion, are retained In a very few 
families i still I hove known a slave Ijelongtng to a Bolcki man bet-omc 11 gnsat 
ttffniiffit by pretending to jierform a w-otiderfnl feat, which wiis as follows :— 

ilnyeya, for tlint was the man's name, was a slave* and one day he went with 
A lad in >1 canoe across the river* By-and-by the lad returninl without Jla.veya, 
and on being asked where he woa the lad replied: Mayeya fell from the canoe 
into the river* and since tlien 1 liovc not seen him." Seven daJ^s^ after this Moyeya 
walked up from the river into the town droBsed in his l>est cloth, etc. Tho people 
gatheretl around him asking him where he hod lieea* and he solemnly informal 
them that he hiul been under the river for the whole of the seven days. eonnulting 
with the water .‘ipirits {min^i), and that now be was a u^auffa, Tlie people 
iNelioved in him and flocked to liim with ea.^ from aU the neighlKniring districts, 
and by his many ond large fees ho became so weaUhy that he was able to pav ten 
men and two women—one woman was equal in price to four men—for Ids ransom, 
and then became a slave owner himself and a man of wealtlL One day 1 lieanl 
Mayeya boosting outside my house of tho seven lia^s he had sjient under the 

' FioiHfinTfQt lino for Lower t'ODgo nj^rn^naml their bUck and wMti!' magic, 

’ 8«e in thi» i^ciioa for the tueauiiig cd and also lu tlie preerding Becdou under 
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water in company with tlie water qiirits; so going up to liim, I saitl: " Mnyeyo, I 
hear you liavc live<l under tlic river for seven days.” ** Yes/* lie saitl, ** I liave.'* 
‘‘Wen.’* I replied, “I will give you 5,000 brass rods"—the currency of tluit 
district—" if yoti Vi'ill stay under the water hero in front of my house while I count 
them." He replied: “ I cannot do it just now, but 1 will return cm anotlier day and 
«lo it." Wl»euever I saw Mayeya after that I always reminded him of my ofTer. 
Die people at last used to urge him to accept my chidlenge and offer of 5,000 brass 
rcKis. They aigued with him saying: ** You have remained under the water for 
seven ilays, surely you can stay under it while the white man counts 5,000, for you 
know Ihj counts veiy quickly. Go and get your 5,000 rods and tlwn you will be 
able to buy two more wives." He, however, put tltem off with first one excuse and 
tlien another, until at last they chaffe<l liim about it, laughed at him, doubted 
wl»ether he had stayed under tlie water lialf a vlay, much loss seven whole days and 
nights. jVs he still mode excuses the natives lost faith in him. Ids practice fell off. 
anil the lost I saw of Mayeya was his coming to borrow of me 100 brass itsls, for 
he was in difficulties. I said: “ No! you have imposed on many ptMjple, and done 
to death many a jiersou by your false ciurges of witchcraft; I will not lend you a 
brass rod, but there are 5,000 waiting for you if you will only stay under the 
water while I count them." 

Tliero were some ijuaai iujango^ Men and women who luid recovered from 
some serious complaint would set tip as quack.s to euro that particular sickness. 
Tliey usetl manage witlt hot or cold water, aiul no water at all, and simple herbs, 
and tliere waa no doubt that they effecteil a considerable amount of good. Tltere 
were female Hffttnga who jKjrfonnetl tlie same rites as the male ngnnga, such as 
nqantfti ya hwaka, ngtinga yn liUnula, etc., but the mjnuga ya haUIa wait always a 
woman and she was the one who made all the necessary medicine for pregnant 
women, attemled at confinement, liclpetl at the deliverj’ of the child, and attende*! 
also many of the caaes of sickness in men. Kach ngnnga was more or less famous 
in his own line, and with one or two exceptions rarely went lieyond his own 
limits. 

Tlie following is a list of the nganga so far as I have been able to ascertain 
them. It is |»ossible that the list is not complete, but I tliink it is not far short 
of it. 

1. A>cN//rt ya Mono. {Mom = me«licine, charm.) Tliis nganffc is a geneml 

practitioner and not a specialist as are tlio other Ho is reganled as 

knowing more than any of tlie other nganga. with the exception of the nganga ya 
hu^ika. He uses all kinds of herbs, ami prepares llie various rJianiis to wan! off 
diseases, and cure divers complaints, but he never alteinpt-s to exorcise spirits or find 
witclies. His fees are comparatively small, and bo is conmilUMl in the first stages of 
illness in tlic liojie that lie will be able to effect a cure, and consequently save tlie 
larger fees demandeil by oLlmr ttganga, 

2. yganga yti Wmla = rain. AMien rain threatens and is not desirable, for 
•ome reason or otlier, this nganga takes a small leaf and puls it on the closed fist of 
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Ills left ttaiiil, and after extetitUdy Uu' aria teiwnrdB tlie ruin Jie wav&a it to dufI fro 
in a wiiuciicle* and strikes the leaf with the oj>eii iwIei of the right hand, and 
should tlie leaf Imrat at the first sunick the niin will stojj m Mduka = (otio 

paddling (see section on Time " ), i>.* about twenty minutes); if it iloea not burst at 
the htsL smack but at the second, then the rain will not stop for two iiaihUings, ij'., 
forty miantes, anEl ao on; but if the h^af d<wfl not hurst at all after rcpf^ntofl slaps, 
then the rain will not stoi* for a rery long titne. ’VMieii rain is threatening the 
aliove ceremony b* iterformed in onler to EisciejtJiin how long it will he before the 
rain will fall* If tlie leaf breaks at the first whack the rain w'di liegin to fall in 
twenty miniitea, and so on. They will start a journey or rcniain ot hoine aecorduig 
to the indications of thin performance* 

Physical phenomena (as heavy stomw) when taking place abo’iit the time that 
a {icrsoii dies, or is being buried, are regarded as caused by the deoeaBctl person ; 
hence when a sUinn tJjreoteua to brenk during the funeral fci^tiviiies of a man, the 
]>eQple present will call tlio lioloved child of tho decoosed and giving liioi a lighted 
cmlier from tho hearth with a vine twined round it, they will ask him to slop 
t Ik? Tuim Hie lad steps forward nnrl wuves tho vino-eneircled euilicr Uiwarils the 
horixon when? the stottu is rising, and says: "Father, let us have fine w'eather 
during your funenil coremutiies*’^' Tbf son, after this rite, muet nrd drink winter 
(be may drink sugar-cane wine), nur pul his feet lu water for one flay. Should he 
not olwervc this ctmumi ilie rain will at once fall. 

To min . — Qn theebulvcs in most of the houses are sticks with “ineflicine '* 

tied rmiiid them* These are taken ilown and pinned into wutor with some Maic- 
ieuibf, leaves {arrowroot}, and then the ruin will fall It is rarely ilint they 
resort to this as the rains ftill with great regularity all the year round. Tlirowing 
salt on the lire will eanse a stipe raliumLinee of rain to Ml, 

:i* Sgattpa tfa Biivhf = tniat)*—When a family wiis troidilod with much siek- 
ness or frequent deaths, iJwy sent for tliis nffat/m, who, >m arrival, put ftomc stakes 
in the gruund nud tiLM:l n mat roun l them, making an enclosure in which lie eat 
wldle ^xirforridng Iilb cpronionies, A string wa# lied from tho niof of his clients' 
house lo one of the Etnke* in his mat euchujure, and the end of ihe string droppod 
inside. From this string there dangk>d drietl plan tain leaves, twi'g^, etc. Outeiile 
tlio mat !^vt Home lad a wdth drums luid boms, and Miricius folk interesteil in the 
rites. When all wea ready tho ujfouya enlored his enclosure and pulling tlu? strbg 
sliwk the leaves the huls l^eat QieLr ilnima. and tho men and women sitting around 
ehauted a choriw in lulniinible time* Birectly the leaves stoppevi the iiniimueta 
and siugcrs imdorslixjd it as a sign for them to remain quiei: and tlien the npan^ 
begun to a|^ieak tlai various iniVfii (spirits), ami answemd bimsulf in oBsumed 
voices, pretemling ho was bolding a convemtion with them- As often as he was 
tired he elioihk tlie leaves and the drums were lenten and tlirc ffdk clomteti, and 
when he had recovered hi a breath he would start ^iseudo-conversations again* This 
would be maintained through one whole day (soujct-imcH two and three days), hut 
generally towards the afternoon of the eecond day he would ccane out of the 
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encloHuro bolding a bleeiliiig bead in bis liand and assnre tbe family tliat be bad 
killed tho animal in which tbe mi*rta or spirit was living, and now the family 
would no longer lie troubled with Ricknesa and death. To vary tbe ceremony tho 
■ti^nya sometimes rushed out of the enclosure and into a bouse, or liehind a house, 
or into the near bush as though in clioso of sometliing, and come back with a 
blmling heatl and say tlie mtceta was slain. 

It is this Hffanga who discovers the witch {Moloki) in the family of the 
deceased one. If a layuuui cliorgc^ another with witchcraft the accused can demand 
that the accuser shall drink tlm ordeul with him; but if this wjamja cliarges a 
person with witclicraft, the mjantja will not drink tlie onleal; he is not ex])ccteil to 
do so, but the accused must drink the itka, and should he (or she) fall reiieatedly 
tlie condemned U either left to die as a result of tlie large doses of nka, or is hung 
on a tree. The corpse is left unhuried—it is the laxly of a witch—the most hated 
Iwing in all Congo. 

Tills nijantja ya hwttka/va killing the mwtia troubling a family*, works hard and 
earns his money. After several hours a day having been spent in the mot 
discussing with the m iWa, and trying to discover which one is menacing the family, 
he at last decides on one, and wdicu the right moment arrives the mjatujo will make 
a territic noise inside llie mat as though he were fighting for his life. Shouts, 
screams, derisive laughter, whacks, thuds and smacks proceed from the interior of 
the mat, and at lost the iujonya ruslies out, panting and sweating profusely, holding 
ill his luuid a bleeding !iea<l, and declaring that he has killed the animal that was 
possessed by the spirit tlint was troubling the family. He will ruali witii this head 
to the river and throw it far out into the water. The family is supposed now to 
recover its good healtli, and the nyanfftt pulls ilown his rant, R-ceivea his fee and 
goes. ^Vhat is tho bleeding head ? On one occasion some of our school lads 
clmsed a nyanga who came from his mat with a bleeding head. He ran for the 
river, hut they headed him off, and in desperation he ran to a pool of water 
and threw tlie head in. Tlie Ixiys went into the water and found it was 
a lizard's fiead. On another occasion it was a rat's head. Thus the family 
IumI paid a big fee to liave a rat or lizard killed and the bleeding neck 
shown to them. I'p to tliat time they had always Ixjlieved that it was some 
luysterious animal which the nyantja liad dug up from the ground inside his mat, 
killed by his occult power, and thrown into Uie river so that it could never more 
harm tliem. 

The nyawja ya hwoka was tho most feared and respected of all their nyanya. 
It WAS generally Iwlieved that they could see the rninyoli (disembodied spirits), the 
bUimo (embodial spiriu), and the mi<fa (spirits of .liseosc), and hold comuiunicatiou 
with them. They bottled iu caUboslies, or captured in saucepans, the local 
tlial would otherwise hinder Imuterj trapping their wild animals; they mode the 
dogs good hunters by their medicines; they gave the reasons for the floods, and the 
lieet way to cause them to subside; and they also liad close dealings with Ejo the 
spirit of wealth. 
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4 X^ii^ yff outside, in tb& open, tjC, ihoae aiptn^a wlto pmcliiae 

their craft iu the 0 ]>eD before nil the people and not enclosed in a niciL 

A ramily sufTem};; from much aioknm lta& called in one after another 

without relief, and they inar Imve Irad ya frior/.v? and felt no better after 

having paid film lii& lar^ fee, so now they try again with nfjatuja. pu lihajtda^ lie 
airives dressed in bits of monkey aktiiR juid buBla. oat skins, etc., and well decorated 
with charms. Men J>eat tlnmiEj sing chants, and ehoniees: the nyamya dances 
abimt, working luiiif=<rlf into a frensy, lie peers here, there, everywliere^ luoking 
for the Tnweta that is trembling the family. He sees it in a plantain ti-ee. hurls his 
spear at it. but no, Ih; misses it; he sees it on U^e roof of u Iiouae and away dartj! 
the spcAT, only to nii^ again. He prods hht sfjcar inUj rliftbrcnt ]airts of the 
oub^ide of tlie house, hnt he misaett tlie elusive spirit every time ; he is. however, 
working it towardu the door way ► At hist the spirit takes refuge in the lioioie, Ihc 
■iiyanpfi spriugit forward, enters the honee, darts Iiis s^iear iu all directions, yelling 
loudly and screaming terrifically ; theu a frightful orj' is heanl, and in a few 
moment® the tifjawfn comee out wjtli the hhwie of hm spear well amtittred with 
blood. He hoB killed the mxonifi^ or rather tlie animat by the spirit. 

They always kill tlrese spirits in. the liouso; why ? Ttio mn of one of tlieac n^anya 
told me tliat when his father wanted blrxKl to smear over his simat-fiead, he dug 
his finger nail into liia gum and procured from tliencc the blood for tlte pmposes 
of thitt trick. Un showing the apeai^ thins stained with blood he asserted tfiat he 
Imd killcil tlie spirit tliat w'aa causing all the trouble. He receiveil liXs fee and 
went. TJm BemiHlarkncss of a native hut made a triok cf this kind inKcaible. 

o, Xynnya ya haicia plural of Z<f«=o disease caused by a Ifteefe spirit called 
The fjwe.tr Rpirit haa a noino according to the ilLiea.%- it gives, (*r rather the 
eoiupiamt takcis its name from the hweie that is aiipjiosefl to cause it. These 
tttftinga are alwaya women, and arc engaged hy both men and women troubleti by 
Zfhi or extreme debility. They dance, chant, and shake a rattle until the 
]>aticnt aayfi he has the bmlr spirit stirring in him, by the way lie jurks anil Mvaya 
his fjody, utifl then tlie nyuii^a prepares the fldi (wlilch see) and invitee the 
herJr Hjiirit to go and live in it and not trqnble the ivitient any more, Thei#» 
female ri/faHfja attend the women of certain totem families, wIkk^- children five 
^Ia}*M after birth have tlieir ears pierce A Such families are stipjKiacd to U- 
patronined bya feiwya = piirtnrition spirit^ who will allow the cltild to grew 
strong, tiealLliy, and fat, if iU eat® are pierced on the fifth day witli the projier 
dance and ceremony, but will cause the child's death if the mother when pH?gnanf 
dfies not use the proper medieines under the guidance of this IhMn nyou^a, or 
*locB not liave it« ear pierced in the right way. This n^nga makesuU the neoessar%' 
lueilicine for a pregnant woman, attends her at ooDhuement, heljift at the deliver)' 
of the child, and coudiicLi tlie cur piercing on the fifth ilay after birth 

tl. Xffaitffn ya /ttrayr {^Baucepau).—A man who is troubled with aiekneiui 
whieli lias failed to yield to other mean®, or one in whuse family then? bos lieen a 
death and who cannot afbnl to hire a witch finder, goes to this nyattf/a, whose fee 
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ia ctjjiij^ttrativcly ^^nialL He on laung tdreil bFmtnj outr bis fetiali Haucejuu!! of waler 
uml pbieing it in a good hti thfio ix^urs some siiyaT-iyiue wine by the sido 

of it ^ aft lIjo hUirno (embodinU epirits) are ven' fond of Uiif" wine j then ho CJiil? tlio 
hilimo by putting a leaf im Liie eloised hftt of the left ImdcI and striMitfj it with tbe 
palm of the rl^ht Inuid; thcreu^xpn tbe bUhno ftliuw theuiftelves in tbo saueetianj, 
into w^hicb only the h allowwl to liKfk. A spirit spiM.^ars, Litrus and ehow's 

his face, and slmkes hie head negatively when called uyioii to do so, and as the 
showing of the face is redded as $. ijroof that it licbiigo ti> an innocent persont it 
is told to pfiss on, By-and^by, a spirit ap^iears that i>eraiEftently refuses lo show 
its face after being repeatedly ordered to do so by the uf/an^u, and at last the 
w/iifiyd stabs tlie spirit with a splinter of l>ainboo« and the owner of tliat dntto whiv 
is lIk* mehfiri (thn witch) is snppKi^l tiow' to die very soon, and release the ntjanffn's 
cHent from its malign uitbienoc. It is interesting to note tliat a ijcrson's soul can 
be called from him by a ^^yaflya, for riiwio means an mbcxiied notil, i.e., the soul oi 
a living person. It La also worthy of note that they exj>eot mure truthfulness in 
the fi(]nl of a person limn in the pereon himself. 

Kffanffa yc Luetntja (from predict, foretell.)—Tius ayanyn dances tr> 

the beat of drums, and obants. the ehurtts being Uken up by tlm«e present. When, 
lie lias workEiE himseU and his audience up to a eertain pitch of excitement, be- 
iooks into hb fetish bug of luedbine, and from what ho secs there I to ftiretella war,, 
or the reverse f its success or failun.', and ulber even la as the success or noii'^uccess 
of ii Inuling expedition, fishing and liunting parties, ett. 

8. Sffanpa ]/a ^futtlpok■>L —Tlds is the maker of love phi Urea A 

woman lakes the nail parings, hair entUngs, and chew'ed jdtb of the sugsr-ciuie of 
the iterson whose love sJie desires, to ihb wljro uinkua them into a medicine, 

and well ilries and jKnuiils it into a powder wldcli the woman blows over the object 
of huf love wldle lie is The mnu does the siune witli the nail parmgw and 

hair cuttingHj but the unHlicine, maiead of being blow n over the sleeping object of 
hb jMussioti, b mixed in mig^ncane wine and given her to drink. A slave will uae 
the eauie miMticiiie m jpin im casjer time from his master or [iibtress. This 

medicine is also used on persons to cause them to forget a tvrong or 
grant a request. 

9, ya (vamshiiig, diBfl.pptf<irftuce).^—Tills makes a 

elmmi which b rubbed on the bcMly, or lied on tlie wrist or leg of lib client-, w'lio,. 
wlien thus protectoii, can walk right among bis enemies, and if they catch bim they 
tint! only hb cloth, fur the pereem in tbe dutb bos vanbltedL Thb charm b used 
ill timeis of war as the possessor can tiglii utiii kill without being seen by the 
enemy, ami this olinnu is also in great fav^our with thievesL The cluirni 
coiiaifttii of a yellow pigment nibbed on tho templcfl, or medicine" mixctl 
with tho pigment and fixed lo hraHU wire and tiiwl round the wrisi, waist or 
leg. 

l(J, Asfaflira yn lihiJidu (craftinea*, aumrtnet^. BkilfuhiCBs, witchcraft),—Thb 
nyoniTif looks at the arteries m the stomiich of a dead person to dbeover whcUier 
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thfl person died by bis or hpr own witchcraft or by the witclicraft of eomcone else. 
(See ha Zikuttdfi, Section XL, voL xsiia, p* 44ft,) 

If there is ^mniipox in Ujo district the iicrvoiie go to tliis who niake^ 

some small cuts in his client's Uidy and sucks out some blood which lie spits on to 
a leaf, and examines camfully. If same small dirtea 4 is lire Eceii in the blood, the 
7 ii/anff<i points them out to others, and says* that as he liaa Hiicked out the liitumhi 
the poraon will net die even tliough he may iKicome mfectod with smallpmc. 
Should no threads Iw leeen and hy-and-liy the person bccQuiu ill with smallpox, 
hia friends will tell him that he cannot recover unless ho eonfeaaes to havini^ 
iietthtched one or mure persons. Under pressure of enustant nagging the jiatienfc 
will confess (and who among them has not desired the death of uno or more 
enemies and aeiiuainiaticce) to his mother, or father* or to a loved friend, tliat 
he lias bewitched several persems, and will montfon tlism by name, and after tins 
confession he may liecome better. It is a very cute performance. The person'a 
blood IB auckeil and tlie threaiis are shown, and if he does not have smallpox then 
the lias tlie credit of dniwung the likumiu out of him . If^ however, he has 

fumdlfjox then bo luis his own Hhtudit in him and the only way to recover 
is to confess his guilt tins exonerates the li no threads are seen an4.1 the 

person lias smallpox thon his own iii'itndtt baa given it, and he must confosa* and 
here again the vffttntjif in cleared. If a person has not been operated on bv tlm 
iiifanffa, and gets fiman|M>x, bo must confess to l>ewitching oUxers, and flhuidd 
he recover, well, his confession cleared him. ebon Id lie lUn then someone else 
tHJwitched him. If a |iers«m did not get smalIf>ox iben he was not bewitdied by 
anyone and liml no likamiu liimscit. Biiring H4j epidtiuiio of smulliwx at 
jMonsombe in ISftS it was imp:tssibto to Isolate the [Mitients, for according to their 
beliefs regarding infecLioufl diseases, as stated above,* there was nu need for 
iHohition, I liave Eteen the hut 4 if ii patient literally crimded with women, hwls, 
and girls, giving advice and showing siTopathy with the aick. Many died fr4im the 
hurrible disease. 

11. i/ffi Ltma (sleeping aickni.'ta),—The jiaticuts go to this who 

finickfl tlicir bodies with numerous small auta, and then stands them in a cjcmiciitEle 
alwiit his Btntueinui cf very hot w'uter, with which he well sprinkles them and then 
very vigorously nihs pepper fiaate in the cuts, and puts a drtijj or two of {jcjijicr 
juicH" in each eye. There are many uises of debility, lock of energy and amemia 
ID w hich the symptoms are a>iocw'bat similar to sleeping alcfcnefis, such as drowsine.^, 
no desire to iuov4S uIkiuI, loss of apiietite, etc. These eases tire lieneflteil l>v Uio 
massage of pepper and by tlie change of scene and life in the village of the 
Odd when they return lo their own towns after three or five weeks" 
trcatiiKin much lictter mid Sf>inetiines i[mte well, they are regarded as cunKt coses 
of sleeping sicknesa by the ayrtaya and natives. The n^amja jmU various uthu.'i 
on Ilia iiutijEmts both us to wJiat tliey Hhuukl eat, and how' llicir food should be 
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cooked. The jjejiper in the eyes causes great agony but it keeps the jvatients awake 
and moving a)>out wiUi the jjain. 

12. Xf/onga ya Mokalala (madness).—Tliis nganga IwiS a saucepan of water 
in wliich some medicines Iiave lieen mixed, and the patient immerses iiis face 
in it every day, and lias some juices dropjied into his eyes as a cure for his luadness. 

13. Xgangn ya Bitujbonghn (spirits of unborn ImiIcs).—I t is l^elieved by the 
natives that the spirits of unlxirn balies are preserveil in the lihoma (which see 
under section on “ Reprn<luction ") of each family, and while there these spirits are 
called binghtfngbo. A lad is very tliin and weakly, and Ids fatlier kills a monkey, 
or buys a large piece of meat or a big fish, and then sends for this ngangn, who 
shuta lumself up in one of his client's houses and is heard to hold coin'crsation with 
these spirits. After a time he comes out and tells Ins client that the hingbfmglm 
complain liecause bo has never given them a feast, and that if he desires to see 
his S4in improve in health he roust at once make a feast for tliem. Tlie father 
tlierenjKm gives the monkey, fish or meat, he lias Ixmght ready for this demand, 
to lie cookefi, and tlio nganga takes the mess on a plate into the house, puta it down 
on the floor, and comes out and shuts the door. After a time he enters and brings 
tlic plate out ami shows tliat the food has partly disappeared, and tliat the edge 
of the plate is smeareil with the food. Tliia is accepted os evidence tliat the 
hinghmgUt have jiartaken of the feast, and the patient will gel lietter os the 
offering lias l»cen accepted, Tlie nganga give* the patient a new name—if a girl 
Boiuinbu, and if a l»oy, Loifl'a. 

14. Nganga ya Lotumba (from $umba^ to detect a witchX—A death has 
occurred and as the deceased w-aa a prominent man and the nganga ya likuntlu lias 
iimpected his entrails and stated that lie was bewitched to death, the nganga ya 
losnmba is called in to tleteci the witch. Tlie usual fee is one slave but. if he is a 

* veiy* famous nganga, lie will demand and receive two slaves. He insists on receiving 
his foe before he liegins operations as he may have to rush off with undignified 
Irnste directly he has pointeii out the witch, because the accuscil person does not 
always lake the charge quietly hut will rush off for spear or gun to kill his accuser, 
Itencc the deiuand for tlie fee first. Tlie people gather in a large circle and tlie 
ngangit, drcsscil as a woman in skins and cloth fantastically arranged, ami his face, 
legs, and arms decorale<l with pigments of various colours, takes his place in the 
centre, and dance* throughout the whole of the first day to tlie Ijcal of drums. 
Towards the «ml of tlie afternoon of the second day he points out the moioH 
or witch, and hurries to his waiting canoe. Tlie accuse<l must take the ordeal and 
abide by tlie result 

15. Nganga ya Jrbola. —^This is Uie nganga who looks after the Jehola dancer 
and dance (which see under dances). She feeds the woman with the camwood 
jiowder, clay, and sugar-cane; aits up with her at night, for she is suppooetl not 
to sleep daring the seven days of her olisession. and looks after her interesUi 
generally and shares her takings. The Jfbola can only lie danced at intervals of 
from ten to fifteen months. It is a dance of pleasure. 
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16. Xgaaga yn lilion\{ = vision, dream).—^Tliese nganga are said to scrape their 
eyes with the sharp edge of the sugar-cane grass, wdiich ojieration clears the vision 
and enables them to see the moloki or witch afar off and frustrate its evil designs. 
They pretend to see the moloki at night running off with the r/i*mo (soul, spirit) of 
a pers^m, and this tliMo they rescue and restore to its owner, and the next day the 
ngawja w'ill go to the owner of the tUuu) and say: Last night I saw a moloki 
running off with your elimo, and I 8toi)iied it or you would be dead by now,” and 
then he demands a present, which is at once giv'en through fear, fur if they refuse 
to satisfy the ngawja ho will allow the moloki to escape another time with tlie 
til mo, and he will die. 

17. Nganga y’ tJemhia (to overawe, sulnluc, soothe).—A man who has many 
and powerful enemies, g^ies to a wjangn of tliis cult and procures medicine from him 
to overawe or soothe his enemies so that they will no longer desire to w'ork him anv 
harm. They will liecome subject to Ids will and influence. Tliis ngnnga also 
initiates his clients into various tricks for sinking awe into the onlookers that they 
may fear their power and respect them accordingly. 

18. Xganga ya Mungnuga (bell).—^This nganga owns a fetish bell. A man is 
sick or has lost a relative by death and ho accuses several members of his family of 
w itchcraft. They of course deny tlie charge, so the accuser cliollenges them to 
drink the medicated water from the fetish bell Tlie person who refuses to drink 
from the bell is regarded os guilty of the witchcraft. If, however, they agree to 
drink from the bell, the nganga who owns one comes and gives a draught to each 
person from his beU, and it is firmly believed that tlie one guilty of witchcraft w ill 
soon die from the effects of tlie liell-medioine, whereas the innocent will suffer no 
inconvenience from it. 

Bowjauga is the general name for charm, amulet, talisman, mascot, etc., and it is 
also the word for the skill or art of the medicine man—tliat which constitutes a 
nganga, but it is difficult to decide whether this skill arises from his own inherent 
intuitions, or is imparted to liim by his cliorm. Tlie word honganga favours l»oth 
these views. The prefix ho can indicate the thing into which a nganga lias put 
luB jiowcr, hence a cliami, amulet, etc., or it may denote a noun of quality 
equivalent to ** ness,” and thus jioint to the skill, art, eta, or tliat by which the 
wjanga is able to perform his pretended wonders. I am incUne<l to tlie fonner 
meaning. 

Xo sacrifices are offered to the manganga (plural of hongangti) and tliere is no 
mule of rrfrritking tliem aa on the Lower Ckmgo, but if a honganga does not act as 
it should, the owner takes it back to the nganga lo liave some more medicine put 
into it, os it is thought tliat tlie old is ineffective from being played out. Images 
were not usc<l as fetislies hy tlie Boloki people. Tlie whole time I was among 
tliciii I only saw two in use and the owner readily sold tliein to mu fur a few brass 
rods—his readiness, and the low price he asked. showe<l they were not tlie objects 
of much superstitious regard. The charms licluugiug to the nganga liave been 
handed down from time immemorial, and these nganga moke the for iluj 
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people. The follovring is a fairly wniplete list of tlwir cliarms and their various 
jKJwerB:— 

1. Et>oko is a fetisli saucepan which is supposcNl to lie the dwelling place of a 
spirit callwl hwfU htca luwa, spirit of sleeping sickness. It is simply a decorated 
sauce|»an of hujjh water into whicli tlie hwett is driven by the tufanga, and the 
jsTson who owns it must spread a little food about it every time he lias a meal, and 
tK*casionally |>our a little sugar-cane wine into the saucepan, for tlie spirit is fond 
of tliis kind of wine. Unless he treats the hwttt properly he will liave a relajiee. 
It is this saucepan that is use<l in the ht/wa ceremony (which see under Mwlicine). 
When a w’oman is badly treated by her husband she breaks this wiuccpan 
(see Section XXXV ou Marriage, voL xxxix, p. 442). 

2. EktmtUi (hidden snog).—Tlie owner of this charm can break tlie pursuing 
cunoo of an enemy, and thus precipitate them into the water. In their trouble 
tlicy will call on the tjo spirit or ngubn ()iippo{H>tamu8). or -nguli (cnxxxhlo) to help 
them. Tlio many snags and rocks in tlie river favour the liclicf in the jKiweni of 
the ekamh cliann. In the excitement of u chase the {laddlers do not always look 
wiwre they on* going and will run «»n a hidden sung or rock, aud the impact will 
smash tin? canw, and then the charm has the credit »»f iu I liave l»eeii 
iH*arly thrown out of iny oanoc two or three limes by running on a snag. 

3. Ekoh* (axe).—^The iK*w?asor t»f tlie fetish axe, if hanl preaaeil by his enemies, 
can lake the tkokut, and l»eat an island with it, whertnipon the island splits aind lie 
posses through the u^ieQiiig which at once closes liehind liiiii, and he is safe. The 
numerous creeks favour this su(ieratitinn. 

4. ElntndH .—If there is much sickness in a family the nganga ya bifvika is 
ca11<m1, and after studying the matter, 8a\*8:—“ Tla*re is an ekundu in the family.” 
He erects his mat to make an enclnsure, and then goes through a ceremony of much 
druniiiiit^. clianting. etc., and by-and-by digs a hole inside his mat enclosure, and 
gets out the tkundu^ which is a small aauce|)aii containing animal and fisli Imuics, 
and brass links. The pt)t and contents are said to be left by a mvria, an evil 
spirit of a dtH.^eased relative who desiretl to trouble tlie family. The links, one or 
more, represent the spirits of those who have? lieen done to death by the rnictta 
siiKre the decease of the wicked relative. After removing the ekundu from the 
ground the rnweia has no more jwwer over the family. Sometimes the ceremony 
Is |»crformed in tlie open, but it needs more cunning to deceive the spectators. 

5. Eioii .—A barked p>o8t sliaped bluntly at one end, and painted yellow and 
spotte<l red and blue. It is nlMiut 4 feet long; 18 inches arc put in the 
ground aud the other 2 feet 6 inches stand out of the ground. It w erected 
near a house belonging to a man who Iws 8ufrere<l one of the mite oumplaints 
(w'hich see under hvxU in Section XLlll), Tlie spirit of the complaint is driven 
out of the patient to reside in the etoli, where it is apjicased witli offerings of food 
and drink. The f(»cid is thrown on the roiif for the mite in the hitoti to cat, and 
sugar-cane wine is jtoured on the Mtoli for the mite U) drink, and camwood powder 
is rubbed on the hiUdx to soothe and appease the mite. Tlic t/Uolx are the resting 
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pltioeg of the tnett and the nicer thev are luftilo the tjeiter eetiRhed wilJ the miif be 
to rtflhlp in them uuteait uf tio^bUug the patients. The mtte are the spirits that 
inhiet ccriafn 

ti. JfJcQ, —A etuiTiJt put oorosft h rcatl to keep the mcittH (witcli) imd minffott 
{evii ghusts) fro'm entering & tnwn, or pacing along anj path on which tiie/ejUi is 
plated. It is iiuule is\‘ u nffirtiffa of umj^thiug tu hanil 

7» ^fflo (sKindlxrnk).—Tlie owner oi the jVo chani] if lianl pressed by his 
enemies cam take a handful of sand and throw ii towards them, and a ftunillvyik 
will imtuediiitely fertn jmii stop lUeir progress until the tiharni owner is far Iwyond 
their reach. The innnmerahle sandljankA in the river favocir this Ix^Hef. 

8. M(t9flo. —Hus is a fetish oereniony for the chscoTcn' of a munkrer, und ia 
Iierfomied in two waya, (tc) A relative takes the tioil firings and hair of the 
murdered man to tiie u/mttfn, who makea same medicine, after wliioli ho aavs tiiat 
the man was murdered hy sonicone in the village. A aaiioepan of water is then 
placed on tlie grcmnd. ainJ ecich person in the village lifts to hold liie or her lumd 
over it, and the one whose shadow' ta fiecn at the bottom of the saueeiiaJi is the 
iminlerer. (A) The niul parings and hair of the nnirderei:! man ore rolled in tha 
gossamer of tfie palm tree, tied and laid on the ground, as representing the 
murderer, b front of the n{/anffn^ who flaysIf this niEui eats, or drinks, or 
walks in this country again let him Im cursed by this ceremonj/" Then the 
brings his knife down and cuts the mot^h in Imlf. If shortly after this a person 
lieeomee suddenly ill of a serious compbint and dies, he is regarded us guilty of 
the murder, and it b taken as a proof that the speU liaa wurked. 

9. Ixtmhn (jfrt lamht ),—Hic t/a when ln> wanLs to invoke the 

mUta or the mingofi, apreacb a k^if or the dosed fist of bis left hand, and atrikes It 
with the palm of hia right hand, nnd if the leaf hiipsts tlie spirila have heard and 
eoiiie at his bidding, but if the leaf tloea not burst after three slaps he deftists^as the 
apirita ore recalcitrant. When lie wants a purticuiar fipirit he calls its name its he 
olrikcs the leaC 

Tim is also the mode of driving rain away, or discovering how long it will be 
in passing away, (See nbave under ya mhyin^) 

30. —A saucepan of murah or forest water iw procured, and some 

medieme ia put into ih The saucepan la placed on the fire, to which n&ne but the 
operatoro liave accesa, nnd then, after due time, they say to the iikalo : " Will they 
kill us b the fight If the water boils up and fills the saucepan some of them 
will bo killed,so they nbentJoii the war - but if the water keeps low, they ask:— 
" Shall we kill some of them in the fight ?" Then if the water rifles in the saucepan 
some of the enemy will he killal and the war is prosecuted; but if the ivjUer does 
not boil over, it shows tlmt tliey will kill none of the enemy, conflequeutly the fight 
is dropped. The test is put several times before tlmy consider it sattafoclory. 

11, —A saucepan for finding witches (see above under ja 

for mode of prticadure), 

12. LikuX-tt ,—Some ffpeare are stuck iti the ground and a mat b drawn round 
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t hem encloaiiij^ a 8{)ace in which a saucepan of water is placed and in that the 
witclies are revealed. It is used by tl»e wjantja ya lihoni (see above) for finding 
witclies, thieves, and discovering future events. 

13. likHnila ,—If a woiiuin runs away, her husband gets out her noil |)aring8 
and liair cuttings which he lias gathered for this puqtuse, and takes them to a nyangn* 
who puts them inti) a skin and returns them to him. Tlie husband In lamhu (wliich 
see), and says: " If my wife stops to eat at the jihice whence she lias run let her <lio 
ijuickly.” Tlie some is done to get buck a runaway slave or to punish some one 
with whom the owner of liknnda has quarrelled. For this reason nail parings and 
liair cuttings are always destroyed if possible. 

14- Jjiloki s= 15. Zikutuiu =16. Elcmhui = 17. Kdfmo. Tliere are aspects of 
these channs which are all alike in that a man who jxjssesses either of them con go 
into the midst of his enemies and escape although lliey desire to lie liim up. 
LUoki liecansc he liewitohes tliem; Likundu because lie is too clever and crafty for 
them; Ekmhia because he fascinates them and causes them to forget their hatred; 
Xdtmo Ijecaiise lie becomes invisible to them.^ 

Id. Lintpindu .—A very long, broml-bladed knife witli curved points made in 
the Libiniot lake tlistrict. When this knife is stripoil w ith a yellow pigment, it is 
used as a oliarm to caune sickness to a thief; and when put near the dour of a sick 
man it will kill the witch that tries to enter. It is used for cutting the tlimo spirit in 
liolf by the mutln spirit of a Hyanyn to effwl the deatli of a jicrson who is the enemy 
of bis client. 

19. JjinJombi .—A charm of yellow ]iigment put on each temple to render a 
thief cunning in stealing. 

20. Loornjo .—A charm tliat gives great success in fishing. 

21. Mantuka .—A cliann used to render tJie owner invulnerable to all weapons 
used in fights and quarrels. 

22. Mokando .—A cross slick on uprights nibbed with camwood jsjwder, and 
arranged with a noose to catch any witclies tliat trj’ to enter a house or village, and 
is Uius regardeil os a heoltli preserver. 

23. Jfokombf .—A plantain stalk Itound with raetliclnc to keep the owner's canoe 
from being swamped in a storm. Tlie nwkomife need not be in the canoe as its powers 
can work through any distance of space. 

24. MuntaUx .—A bundle, horn, or hollow liamboo with medicine in it. Usetl to 
render tlie owner attractive to women, to slavcst and to folk generally and thus make 
liim successful in all undertakings. Handsome, healthy, prosperous men ore sui)- 
poscil to be wliat they are on account of the lienefits bestowed by tliis cliorm. 

25. Mopoto .—.4 cliarm derivwl from the mqpo/o spirit, which enables its 
owner always to lake prisoners in a fight, and hel{ie him to disappear with them if 
pursued by the enemy. 

26. Mprtr .—A charm to prevent the owner from tieing wounded in a fight. 

• Th« man ruba medicine on Uie body and then valka right throngb his enemies, and when 
thej catch hold uf him they find they have only ranght his cloth. 
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This name is given to the brass ornaments on a state officer's uniform os the 
natives thought Uiey were worn for that purpose, and not as a sign of rank. 

27. Mumlmmla.—X man is very unsuccessful in spearing fish although his 
opportunities have lieen good. This lack of success, lie believes, is due to a pregnant 
woman in his family who lias not performed tlie mnmbatnba rites of liaving her 
stomach snicked ami camwood ami medicine rubbed into the cuts, ^\’hen this 
ceremony is olieerx'ed Ids luck will change, so he tliinks. If apparently there is no 
pregnant woman in the family he will believe that there is one who is hiding the 
faoL Tliis is often a way of covering one’s ill success. 

2S. Mai ma mu/tgunga (= bell waterX—This is usetl by the tiganga ga otkw- 
gunga (= wixanl of the lioll). A person is very ill and he charges his family with 
Itowitching him. They deny the charge, so lie cliallenges them to drink the water 
dipjied in die uganga's liell, which will not hurt them if tliey are innocent, but 
will kill tlie one who is guilty. Anyone who refuses to drink it is regarded as 
guilty of witchcraft. 

29. MutUoka .— A decorated aauce|>au of small sticks placed under a shelter, 
and the saucepan is supiMised to lie the dwelling place of the bwete spirit of 
makusitn (a form of sleeping sickness), (See ehoko and eU>li, Xos. 1 and 5.) 

30. Mittumu .—A forked stick or cane carried by a man, who lias had gamltaka 
(rheumatism), as a charm against the return of the complaint If the stick is 
touclied or broken by anyone the man will liave a Iwid rclaiise. 

31. Xguma (python).—A cliarm used for ]>roiectiug wealth and slavea If 
either w lost the chanu can quickly recover theiiL 

32. yjambo (eel-like lish, ProtopterM ZW/ei*).— A charm that imparts all the 
slipjicriness of the NjonUto. It is used for lighting, thieving and raiding, because 
it enables its owner always to escajie even from the very clutches of his enemies. 

33. Nkinda. —A cliarm ring for neck or >vrisl as a cure for and preventive of 
tliarrliceo. Especially used for liabies. 

34. NteJea. — A charm tied to any object to preserve it from robbery or 
destruction. It is moile of anything, according to the preference of die user, as 
shells, leaves, skins, etc. Such a charm is often carried through the town to notify 
tliat something has been stolen and to bring a curse on the thief — the naeka is Uien 
imule jiartly of the same material os the thing stolen. 

Tliero is no distinct word for evil eye, hut one person is suppoeetl to lt4ca or 
liewitch the form of another so that the produce—sugar-cane, cassava, or mauce— 
will not grow. To remove the effects of the rvU eye the owner of the farm calls a 
nganga, who knocks a st4ike into the farm, and, if a {icrson is bewitcliing the farm, 
the stake is supposed to enter that (icrson, and she or he will soon die nnleaa they 
desist from their bewitchment If through this same witchcraft goats die off* or 
will not breed, the owner will find some one who for a consideration will look after 
them, and will prelend to sell them to liim, so that the one who has been bewitching 
them will stop his e^dl practices, as lie tliinks die goats no longer belong to Ids 
enemy, and it often bap()en8 tlvat the goats being taken to new pastures liccome 
VoL. XL 2 l) 
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more henlthy and breed, and this is sufficient proof that someone was formerly 
l>ewitching them. If, however, the owner cannot find anyone who will look after 
his goats, he calls a ngnnga, who takes a young palm and splits it into two etpial 
parts and lays one on each side of the road, and then if the witch comes that way, 
and passes bctw'ecn the pieces of palm, he will l^eoome disease<l and die. 

A father (or guardian) curses his child by words, and then the child will 
neither grow well, wise, or rich; hut this is only resorted to upon great provocation. 
Should tlie child become penitent and apologise for his evil ways he takes a large 
fish, or monkey, or a goat to his father and begs him to remove the curse. The 
father accepts the present and then eats the stem of a tnunsitHtfananyii and spits 
the pieces out on the palms of his child's hand and says; “ What I said, I said in 
my anger and I now remove the curse.” The child is comforted and the two are 
reconcile<l. A person curses an atlult relative in the following way; He rube his 
thighs and tlmn turns his naked buttocks towards the one to be cursed and says: 
“ Bo accursed.” hiirly morning is reckoned to bo the l>e8t time for making this 
curse effective. This is also done in the face of an enemy as a curse on them. 

cassava roots are dug up from tla? farm they are put into a Ijole to soak 
for a few days until soft otnl the poison is exlracletl. Should a woman find tliat her 
roots ore being stolen from tlie hole, she takes a piece of gum copal, and fixing it 
in the cleft of a split stick, she puts it on the side of her cassava hole, and at the 
same time calls down a curse on the Uuef. Should tlte thief be a man he will 
henceforth Imve no luck in fishing, and should it he a woman she will Imve no more 
success in farming. 

A very common curse used on most occasions is to heif mottondo or strike on 
the ground with a stick, and to mention the person cursed, and the person thus 
cursed will have dysentery of a very Ijod form, and tlic curscr may say: “May I Ik* 
cursed if I do such and such a thing,” thus the ciirser may become subject to the 
disease should he ever break liis word, e.g., a woman Ims constantly angered her 
huslianil, and 1ms will Uie fnobondo, and say : •• May I be cursed if I ever again eat 
food cooked by you.” Such a mode of procedure will bring a woman to lier senses, 
and sIm* will Ijeg her husbantl to remove the curse from himself, for undoiihteiily 
tlie curse goes further Hum the mere non-eating of food cooked l»y her. It meaiw 
that he lut« put a tabu on her and will have no more to do with her—she will l»e 
marriwl hut not a wife. Should lie after a time relent, tlw curse is rtmottil from 
the Hvman instwid of from tlie man by the following ceremony, which is called 
homlola mobondo (to reverse or remove the curse). A trench is dug and the women 
eiugr^HofuMa Itondo nu^hondo bondo (remove the curee. the curse of beating on the 
ground V' A spot of red camwood powder is rubbed on the middle of tlie chest or 
as they say, - over the heart,” and the curse is removed, and the two are reooncileti 

Tliere are .lUier curses used by old and young during fits of tiasaionale an-er 
as: ira iin ta^undu (die by witchcraft), fVn no lUanga (die by euphorbia poiso^li), 
Lela ngongo (cry for your mother, U, may your mother die). The last is a curse 
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bitterly resentcil and is only used when a person is greatly exasperated. When a 
person is undergoing any ordeal test he repeatedly uses the word ngambu, which 
means: If I atu guilty let the ordeal work against me, but if I am innocent then 
let my accuser be accursed and die.” Tlie ngambit curse is much dreadeiL 

To reverse tlie effect or effects of accidentally kicking a person or touching 
them with the foot, which is e<)ual to cursing them, the person must turn round 
and slightly kick again tlie person touched, otherwise bod luck, etc,, will follow tlie 
one accidentally kicked. ^Vhere we should apologise they kick again, and this is 
called bandoia (to reverse the effects of tfio first kick). They are exceedingly 
careful not to touch a person with the fixit in passing—tliat brings bad luck—and 
not to step over a person—that is an insult 

Wlien a son or daughter is about to leave home for another town, or to travel and 
trade, the father or grandfather chews tlie leaves of nMmnitgn, spits tliem out on a 
leaf, and mixes some camw'ood powder with it, and the hod (or daughter) has to rub a 
little of this mixture on Ids body every day, uthorwiso lie will not find favour witli 
those among whom he may Uxti or travel. A son will not travel without this vutkako. 

If a man loses a relative or has an enemy he goes to ngaiuja ya likenye, who 
calls up in his saucepan of water the spirits of various people whose images are 
\d8ible in tlie water, and the client, who sits by w*utcliiug the water, allow's one 
reflection after another to {loss until the tvflection of Ids enemy is shown in the 
saucepan, and that reflection or elinto (soul) ho pierces at once wdth a palm splinter 
OH a substitute for a spear, and the one who owns tliat rlimo will sicken and die. 
Sometimes a piece of wood or plantain stalk was roughly corveti to represent the 
enemy, and wliercver it was stuck or cut the enemy would feel intense pain, and to 
stick it in a vital fiart meant death. 

Divlnatioo was practised in many wajrs liesides that referreil to under n/funga 
gtt lo$ingo' and also under Ixknti^ and lingola.* There is also divination by wood 
ash on the same principle os ours by tea leaves. Then again, there was another 
form thus : If it radns to>morrow then so and so will arrive on tlie third day, but if 
it does not rain that is a proof tliat he will not arrive for many days. A htmdle 
of splinters is taken, one of wtdeh is longer or shorter than the others, and the 
{lerson who draws tliat particular one has to do tlie tiling agreed ujkiu lieforeluuul, 
or if lie draws tliat one a certain event will happen, and if be docs not draw it 
then it will not luip{)CD. Tliese modes ore all calle<l^M</et. 

Kongo is thi* name given to a ceremony at which tlicre is much drumming 
and the ngangn dances until he works himself into a frenzy, and then communicates 
with Uio minr/a and oilier spirits hy whose aid ho predicts future events and 
discovers witches. Kongo is the power to perform this dhination and the medicine 
tliat gives the power. Folk were often guiiled by their dreams, and under War 
will lie seen diN'inatiou by tlie movements of hinls, snakes, and striking a fool 
against an obstacle in the rood. 

The general belief is that only one in the family can bewitch a member of 
» p. 386. » p. 391. * p. 364. 
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the family, anti who would go to the trouble of liewitchiiig one of his own family 
unless he was to l»enefit by tluj tleaih of the liewitched {lerson ? anti who l)eaetits 
by the death of a father or a brother ? Why, the wm t>r another brother. 
Ck»n8equently, when a father is ill, the son is regardetl with suspicion, and after 
trying all moans to drive out the sickness, the patient will, ns a last resort, give his 
son tl»e ordeal, hut not enough to kill. If he vomits it lie is innocent, that is 
jiroved Iteyond doubt and no harm is done ; hut if lie tioes not vomit, hut l>econu's 
daxed and stupid—widl, he is aimply the medium by wliieh the occult pt»weni are 
working on his relative, and the onleal dose will clear such jMiwem out of his 
8}'stcm, and being no longer able to use him as a medium the fallH»r or brother 
will recover. Tlu* lad is carefully lcnde<l until the effects of the ordeal liave 
]*a8sed aw’ny, tlien ho is w'arned not to let his l)ody be luied f<»r such purp^iees 
again, and lie is set free, and is looked uj)on by his playmates in the village with 
aa much curiosity as a schoollioy just out of ho{r}>itAl with a broken leg. The 
Iniy^s excuse is, and it is n^adily aec<*ple(l by all, that lie w'as full of witchcraft and 
did not know iL I knew a ease of a cheeky urchin who rcceiveii a box «»n the 
ears from his uncle, and the youngster turned round and said: “ I will Itewitch 
you." Sliortly afterwards the imclo fell sick, ami in spiU* of remedies and uytimja 
he continued ill, but at lust he made tlie Imy drink the ordeal, and not vomiting 
it lie was considered guilty of Itewitching his uncle, who luul the lioy well thrushed 
and demanded 200 brass rods of the boy's father to pay the nganffa for admiiiL'*- 
tering tlie onleal, and to teach the Ikiv to let other folk alone. Tlie imcle pulled 
up all his houses uiid went Co live at tlie other end of tlie town to get licyond the 
lad's intliience. This uncle married anotlicr wife who Imd a young brother who 
was in my school. One day the uncle came asking for this lail in order to ^ve 
him tlie ordeal; I refuseil to give up the lad for such a pur|Kj*»e, ami “ Resides," 
I said, “ he docs not lieloiig to your family." (I had not heard of the marriage.) 
The man replie<l; “ Yea, lie iloes; 1 have married his sister, and he is liewitchiug 
me Uiruugli his sister who is my wife, and my iieplu'W wlio took tin* ordeal some 
Lime ago says lliat he laisHetl on the witchcraft to my young hrotlwr-in-law." It 
thus appears that a iiiischievous boy cau say ho lias jiossetl on his witchcraft to 
another lad and so get tlmt youngster into trouble. 

The white art, i^., those means useil for curing the |>eopIe of their 

many mental ami Isslily ailments may, to us, seem foolish and inmlequate, hut 
there is nolhing U» condemn in practising it except tlial it deceives the j)e<iple. 
Whether the mjanya deceives himself—believes in himself—is a question diflimilt 
to decide. Undoubtedly tlirough genemtiona of inherited knowledge concerning 
herlia, etc,, they Imve reme<lies tliat do good to their jiatients, and there are many 
faith cures, the result of an implicit Uilief in tlieir ami tlie means used. 

The s^Tilem is foumltd on quackery, but. like quackerj* in Europe, tlie remedy 
aomelimes meets the disease, and such successea are remumhered and talked aliuut, 
and the failures are forgotten, liiarh aH ia pmetised. hut Uiia is condemned by 
the natives in as strong language os any while man can use. Those who practise 
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it have to pursue it in secret, or the haired of the whole country side would fall 
Ttpon them. 


XLV\ Mythouxiy. 

When first I w'ent to reside among tlie lloloki I found it very difficult to 
collect their folk stories, and Uie manner in whicli I discoveretl tluit they hail 
stories, and tlw way I collectetl them, together with a translation of some of tlie 
folk tales. I liavo alremly publishesl in FolUore.} Ollier stories with notes I will 
piiMisli later as an appendix to these papers. Under the section on Kkuoion will 
lie found stjiue information on their ideas alsmt God, spiritual lieings, and monsters, 
and I would refer the inlcrested reailcr to Section XLIII on Heijcion, and to the 
alMive-mentioneil issues of Folklore. They have also many stories alxiut men 
anti animals, and to such morals are attochetL Tlie stories are told on moonless 
nights artiund the village fires when it is too dark to dance and play, or around 
the camp fires wlien travelling or fishing. The Btories depict the ounning way in 
which some animals outwit others—generally tlie smaller ones outwitting the 
larger ami more cumbersome, that the biter is himself bit, and the bully uver- 
whelined with ridicule. Many of the stories try to account for the peculiarities 
oWrved in nature, as why birtis build tlicir nests in certain-ways, or have no nests 
at all; tlw enmity among the various animals; tlie presence of dogs and fowls in 
the towns; the cause of death, and the origin of fire. Some stories would well 
illustrate the text: “Be sure your sins will find you out,” wliile others arc 
aliHurdly comic, and many of tliem are dirty. X line from some of the stories is 
often iisetl as a proverb, or to call up tlie situation dc8crit>e<l in tlie story as a 
warning to a person not to try to over-reach another or lie himself may fall. No 
European element is to he found in them, as they were priiciire<l liefore we could 
talk very freely with the natives, and certainly before our teaching liad in any 
way infiueiice<l their thoughts and modes of expression. 

^!uny of the stories are told for amusement, but most of them ore told as 
true, even the amusing lines, and iinduuhteilly iliey embody the wit, wisilum, and 
pliilosophy of life. The stories were sometimes told in their palavers to enfon» 
a |>oiut and drive homo a moral, lliere is a legend tliat the moon was once a 
python, and made a roail for itself on the earth. Some ailventurous hunters 
tmppeil it, hut on noticing there was no more moonlight Uiey let it go, whereupon 
it sprang into tlie sky ami never again retumefl to the earth. Some say tliat the 
iiuKin dies every month, hut others say wlien there is no moon tliat it lias gone on 
a long joiiniey. Tliere is much shouting and gcsticiihiting on tla* appearance of 
a new moon. Those who enjoy good health ask for it to Ik* continued llirough tlio 
coming month, and those who ore sick lay their complaint down to the coming of 
tlie new moon, and ask it to Uke away their liad health and give them good health 
in its place. They thought tlie stars were a species of large fire-fly, tliat formerly 
existed on tlie earth, hut now gone into space. An eclipse is caused by the 
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uioon or 8un hiding itself, and shooting stars and comets are supposed to signify 
tlie death of a great chief. 1 Imve not met with any legends regarding the origin 
of the sun, of man, or of a deluge, or of the destnicUon of the world. Tliere are 
stories of folk with tails, but of no animal ancestors; of dwarfs, and frightful 
nionstntsities, but not of giants. When the end of a rainbow touches a town a 
death is sure to occur there, and the bright re<l glow occasiomilly seen at sunset 
indicates the <leath of a great cliief. In the Bt4)xy’ of IJItanza (see Uie section on 
itKl.u;i().N) it w’ill be notcsl that the last mlventnre is very similar to our Jack and 
tlio iican Stalk—the palm grows higlier and higlicr os Libanxa ascends it, and at 
last he reaches tlm fronds and alights on a new world, and hy his braver}' he kills 
>1 Issing who was daily swallowing up tlic {>e«>ple. 

There were misty ideas couceming U»e rebirth of a dead {lerson, pnderably au 
ancestor. A few years l)efore Stanley descouilcd the Congi» there was a geoeml 
lieliof extant among the Buloki lliat many of their ancestors would appear in 
anotlier form, and yet would lie recoguisahle by similarity of features to those 
whose npjKoroncrs the spirits took. When the white u»eu arrived tliis l>elief 
seemed to be eouHrmed by tlte fact tliat they often thought tiicy saw a likeness iu 
the features, walk, or gestures of some white lueu to dead men whom they knew. 
1 liave often myself been amused when a motion, a glance, or some little 
peculiarity among these folk lias calleil vividly to mind some ])er 3 on I knew at 
home. When we come here in 1890 my colleague was tliooght to resemble a cliief 
wIk) had died some time before, and I was thought to l>e like another who liad 
died. We found a prediotimi extant tliat white men would come, and some of lliem 
would be like the chiefs wIh» hail died, hut this sliglit suspicion of a belief iu 
rciucamatiou may, I think, !» accoimted for by rumours of the white men having 
tUtered through from lioth coasts. Tlie Boloki thirty years ago were a strong war- 
loving people who travelleil far and wide on the river; and slaves were liought and 
exclionged from widely different |.arU, and of coune carried with them the news 
and rumours, tnie and false, of their last residence. This factor in the dis¬ 
seminating of religious lielief, ami the interweaving of those beliefs into wliat is 
often a jiatchwork whole, has not !>ee-n properly alloweil for in dealing with the 
aiqterstitiona of African races. 

XLVI. Histort. 

Formerly, the term Bangala was applied only to those natives who livetl at. 
and in tlie neighlMiurhooil of Dilaiko (Nouvellcs Anvers), but in a work publUlHHl 
in Brussels, called U* Haiutnla, by M. Cjt, van Overbergh and M. dc Jouglic, tlie 
term Ikingala covers an area reaching far east of Bopoto and west of Equatorville. 
north of the Welle and south of the Conga TliU includes a .lozeii different triw! 
talking as many distinct languages, having various trilial murks, and having very 
different customs, etc., and among whom there is nothing in common but tlieir 
black skins and Isickwanlness in culture. In my first jsiper I uaeii Uie word 
Bangala in its original and restricteil sense, but since seeing the aUive book I have 
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prefetred ifshig Boloki as a mort definite term, apphing to inlmbitantJ} (if certalii 
towns on the mniii river, on tiie MobaugiJiiver, and the Libinza lake. Intembted 
with the Boloki towns were some towns belonging to a hinterland people known 
w'cU to ULa iia the Ikiuiuna folk. 

Tlie Bfjiuuna jieojjle* about the middle of tlia nineteenth oentuiy, came from 
the hush wwns Iving in the forest between the hloliangi and CongJ Kivent, and 
settled on tlie Iwiiiks of the mnin river. Not liemg a riverine }jeople, they had no 
knowledge of Bw^imming, and possessed no canoes. 1 knew them as very timid in 
all matters relating to water and oanoea. They ivorked their way along the river's 
hank from the Monseinlie distriot op river until they came to the ^eha stteaiiu 
near the village of Nyoi, which atreoM tlioy juiaaed by means of a stout cane 
creei^er they fcuind tUat liapiKined to stretch across the water. Mnnv passed, 
and while others were ivorking their way hninl (W^er liami along tlie eojic 
creeper it broke and severed the communicaiicn Ijetween those on the opijoeite 
aides of tlie atream. Those iliat found thomseives ou the pasterii side of llie stream 
continued tlieir journey and foimdcd the Bettleuienta of Diboko or Ibofco, now 
^^ouveUes Anvera, Tliits the ancient [people of l>ilK>ko were Bomima of the tril>e of 
Birbanga^ of whom ^£ata Bwiki is the lafSt known to fame, l)cing the headman who 
enconnlcred .Stanley, and on whuse huiii tlio Congo Fret^ State built their station of 
Nouvtilles Anvers, 

About fort}-tiVC fifty years ago some Libinza Lake j»cople from Boscwcla, of 
tbo tribe of Boloki, left tJieir town under the leademhip of Mnnvata. anil war kirn' 
tlirough a Breek came out on ilie main river near to Aloboko. They i«iddloil down 
river to the Mungala creek, just above Monsendjo^ wiikh at liiat Lime wan well 
IKjpuJatod with Boinuna. llicre MimyaU made hbxnl brotlicrhood with Aiunkiia, 
the chief of the Uomuna.and sctiled there with his i>eople. Tlie Boimma at tluiL 
time possessed no spears, hut did their hunting uud fighting with Hlinrijened sticks, 
the point® of which were liarikiied in the lire. Alunyam prcBented Mimkiia with a 
spear and received a fincj'oung woman as a return presenL 

Munyata, llic Boloki chief, was apjMirently a very greedy man, nnd although 
ho liad many wives yet longed for more, and was always ssking Alunkua for one of 
htK For a time Aluukua ocuoaionally gave one, but Alunyam let it lie known that 
any woman who ran to him would be retained, and so much was the Boloki cliief 
admired ami fctired that one after another of the wfives of Almikua mn to him 
until at last only one, bis Nhnidi (favourite, firincipal wife), wita left, and aho was 
eventually taken from liim by force by Mnuyata. Mmikua was eo exasperated by 
this treatment that, taking the first opportunity that offered, he speared Munyatl 
to deallu 

On die murder of Alunyata the Boloki folk came out in crowds to avenge the 
death of their chief, and so successful were cliey with their iron speara oguinst the 
aluirpened sticks of tho Bomuna tlmt. alUiongh more nuinorous, the latter gave way 
before them and at last took refuge in a high Jfot^uh (Bombai) tree. The trm 
wa.s surrounded by tho Boloki, who threatened to starve their enemies to death 
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unless tliey submitted, and apparently after ttome palavering the captured people 
had the privilege of aelecting their own future owners. Thus one would say; “ I will 
take so and so as my master,** and on his request being agreed to he would swing 
down from his branch and take his place among tl)e follovrers of his new master. 
In tills way tiiey divided Uiemaelves among their conquerors, and it seems from nil 
accounts tliey were well treatctl by tlieir Boloki masters. 

Other contingents of the Holoki came out (tn to the main river, and wresteti 
sites from llie Bomuua at Mousembe, Lulwngu, Maleli, and Bokomela, and up river 
at Bombilinga. In the meantime tiie Diboko Bomuna had increased in numbers 
and had po88esse<l themselves of canoes, and learned the way to manage them. 
Their number liad also lieen greatly incrcase<l and their passions inflamed by those 
who fled from the Mungala creek during tlie fight caused by Uie duatii of Munyata. 
These Diboko Bomuna so fought and harassed tho Mungala creek Boloki tliat the 
latter fled to Mobeka, at the mouth of the Mungala River, undoubtedly passing 
behind the islands to avoid tlicir enemies at Diboko. When first we went to live 
at Monseiube a very high tree lliat stood on tho Itaiik at tlie bend of the river was 
)K>inle<l out to me as tlicir post of observation when watching for the Diboko 
Bomuna. 

The Boloki tribe in 1890 possessed the following towns on tlie north Iwuik :— 
Molieka, at tlH' muutli of the Mungala River, Bombilinga, many towns in the 
Mungala crock, Moeembe, Lubengu, in tla^ Mangala creek, Moleli, Bokoiiiola, and 
Mungundu. On the south Itouks tliey owueil tlie towns of Bokumbi. Idbulula, and 
Bolombo. At some time or other in the past the people of Mungundu, Bokomela, 
Moleli. and Lubengu were c.alled Mangala, and gave the name to the creek in which 
their principal town, Luliengu, was situated Perhaps there was a powerful ju 
(family) called Mangala, and this Iioa been corrupted into Bangala, or the Mungala 
River wassupjiosed to be tlie original home of these people, and as mu meant place, 
locality, and ha meant pe<qde, it was easy to call tliese people the Bangala. I am 
rutlier inelincti to the latter origin of the name. 

Near to Molieka are the Ngomlie people, who arc also called Bokumbi, and 
tills trilie is now (1908) becoming mixed with the neighlmuring tribes, and as tliey 
are alstorbed into tlicm they no lunger call themselves Xgoinbe or Bokumbi. but 
take tlie names of tlie iwoples whoso languages they learn. The i>e<iple behind 
Diboko (XouveUes Anvers) belong to the Mo-Kulu tribe, and the Bomuna of 
Diboko belong to Uie Bobanga tribe; others, in between the Boloki towns down to 
Bokomela. retain tlieir old name of Bomuna. Ikdow Bokomela is tho Mlmnji tribe, 
that came ndginally fnmi tlie busli. TIm> Baloi towns on tho Mohangi River are 
Boloki from I-ake libinza. The Lulanga pwiple at the mouth of the Lulongo Itiver 
are of the trilie of Eleko, and they arc supposed to come from a creek just aliove 
Equatorvillc. 

Tho tribe near the river or lake always rirliculod the tribe lieliind it in the 
bush, as tho Boloki laughed at the Bomuna, and the Bomuna at the Ndolio fieoplc 
further bland. The Boloki were proud of their origb, and neighliouring people 
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acknowledged their conrage and endurance, and preferred tlieir friendship to their 
enmity. The following is an instance of their bravery and the long distances the 
Boloki paildled on their raiding ex{)edition8:—In tlie l)eginningof 1891 tliere was a 
big light just in our vicinity, and on inquiry wo leaimed that the cause of the fight 
lietween the Rnloki towns was this: A year or two licfore our arrival, the Boloki 
of the Monsenibe district had pmldled about 300 miles up river and had raided the 
Bapoto riverine towns and carried off a quantity of loot and captives, and the 
unsatisfactory division of the spoil luul culminated in tl»e fight that cost some 
few lives. 

About 1870 tl»cro livc<l at Mobcka a chief who styled liiinself Monoko mwa 
nkoi, or mouth of a leopard, for he boasted that, like that animal, he never let go 
anyone unfortunate enough to fall into his olutclica. He was a terror to tlie 
district, and a message from him made a whole to>vn quake witli fear, and a 
demand from him w’as instantly obeyed for fear of the oonse<iuences. He was a 
man of war, a cruel warrior who held life cheap. He burnt down many a town, 
scattered the people, or took them as slaves. On one of his raids among the Bopoto 
towns (which district is 150 miles above Molicka) lie was mortally wounded and 
carried hock to M<»lieka wliero lie dietl. About the time of his death a Large 
comet appeared which is descrilied by my informant as being like a large star with 
a liat on it." It was seen for three nights in succession, and was regarded as a sign 
of the greatness of Monoko iiiwa nkoL Ahnoruial appearances in the sky were 
the evidences either of tlie deatli of some great chief, whom they did not know 
because he lived and died among a distant tribe, or were a proof of the greatness 
of u chief who died witliin tlie limits of their district Emaiiya of DiUtko is the 
name of another fighter whose cruel exploits were the subject of talk around the 
evening fire. 

XLVIl. IXITIATION CniKMOXIES. 

Among the Boloki there were no secret societies and no initiation ceremonies 
of any kind. The face was tatticd, the luiir plaiteil, and the teeth cut simply 
Lecauae it was foshionalde, anil men and Mrnineti like<l to see these evidences of 
fashion and what they regarde<l os signs of Iteanty in each other. However, it is 
interesting to note that unless the two up|H^r incisors were cut, the uncut man or 
woman was not nlloweil to eat and drink with those w’ho were cut. Tliis may now 
1 m) a remnant of some mitiatiun rite, but the reason fur the objection is lost, and the 
lads and lasses con liave their teetli out at any age they like. S<uue are nearly 
twenty before they liave tliciu cut, others undergo the ojieration at twelve or 
fourteen. It is a matter of summoning up sufficient courage. 

XLVIII. CiRCUMCISIOX. 

Circumclsibn is practised by all tlie males, Tlio ojicration generally takes 
place between the ages of ten and fifteen, but it is sometimes done later in life. 
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Several IoiIh io a %’illage decide among themselves that they would like the 
operation ]iorfonued on them, and tlicreupon they go to a person, not necessarily a 
nyanffa, who knows how to operate, and he, upon agreeing to do it, ascertains 
whether the parents are willing for their boys to circumcised or not, and should 
their consent be given, the boys go on the appointed day to the operaUir, and on 
pacing him two brass rods eacli be cuts them with an ordinary knife, and the 
Mood is allowed to fall into a hole dug for the purpose anti is covered with earth. 
Tlic l>o\'8 select any growing plantain, no matter to w’hom it may belong, and liang 
their foreskins among its leaves, and when the bunch of plantain is fully matured 
they out it down, and with some meat or fish make a feast for themselves. 

After the ldee<iiug has stopped, the operator covers the wounds with leaves, 
and puts a tabu on the lads that they are not to eat the heads and tails of fish 
until their wounds are healed, lluring the time the wounds are healing the lads can 
stop in the house of the operator or returu to tlieir towus and stay In their own 
houses. On the healing of the wounds some parents make a feast, others du nut; 
it is quite optional. Great shame is attached to l>eing uncircumciscd, and a person 
can be cut at any ago. Hie only reason given is that women do not want them if 
they are uncircumcisciL 


XLIX. .Music. 

The Boloki are very fond of music, and verj' quickly acquire a tune. Their 
voices, as a rule, are loud, clear, sleaily, and flexible; and they sing from the chest. 
There are harsh, strident voices among them, hut tliey ore the exception, and at 
certain ages their voices break and become falsetto. Their singing is mixed, it,, 
men and women sing together, and is generally accoiujianieii by an instrument, or 
by the beating of a stick on a plank, or the clapping of iuuiils to give the time. In 
some ceremonies tl»e w'omen sing by themselves, at other times the men by them¬ 
selves, and very often the tw«i sexes togetlicr, os when travelling in tlieir canoes. 
Tlie iHimiianies sing in unison, and reoiutivo time. Many of their songs are a 
combination of solo and chorus. When patidling their canoes, either a small drum 
is lieaten or a stick is struck rhythmically on tlie ouioes edge to give time to tlie 
stroke of their paddles, and to U»e rhythm of tlwir songs, solos, and choruses. A» a 
rule one angs a solo and the others take up tlio cliorus, and both solo and chorus 
are recitati%'e. Their songs are generally topical, and as tliey patidle up or down 
river tliey give all the latest information of interest to the villages they iwisa. 1 
liave often l>een amazed at the rapidity and accuracy with which news was spread 
in lliis way. A canoe lea\*ing Kouvelles Anvers (Diboko). where llie State liad a 
sUUon, would carry up or down river aU the gossip of tlie doings and sayings of 
the white men of tlic Station, accounts of their punitive expeditions, judgments 
{lassed on captives and prisouens tlicir treatment of the natives who had taken the 
Uxes there, what new white folk were expected and who was leaving for Europe, 
etc. This singing answered anotlier purpose. It gave warning to the village' that a 
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canoe wm approaching and that tito folk in it wero fneailLy. A t^noe of any mzot 
that ap])iTr>aehcd n town without amging and dniiuniing waa regarded m an i^eiuy'a 
canoe and was treated as auch, speM« and SEOiiefi^ etCr, would be lliroim at llie 
OCCUlNUltS (if iL 

OtxMLsionally a professional slngeT would viait our tosvn and teach the young 
men a new ttme. lie charged two or three hraua roda per perwui, but wnukl nut 
teach the tune unleisj he iiad cnuugli pujiib to pay him, and then w'ould stay a day 
nr two IIutil they hitd perfectly learned the tune, and when once they Iwl caught it 
properly they would s«l their own woinla to lu A few year^ ago T wt^A& as follo%via 
in my note hotik:—" A profe^^aioDaL dancer and eiuger boa recently ^iaited the 
town, and like m many of hia European brethren, he wa» maikeil hy ^inc eccen¬ 
tricity in dress- He ware a belt of red and blue Ijaiite uhont IS inches wide (the 
iwuhI width wail 4 to S inehcft) which made him the observed of all obaervera. 
Our jTofeesionnl in wailking atiaut Hw town put on a swagger fully in keeping with 
ids {Kisitlon and dignlty^—^hls lieLk tingled, and Mb monkey and wild cat skins 
dangled to and fro. He tot^k a large f(je from the mourners who engaged him to 
dance and sing in honoiu' of their dead relutivya,” 

Their wings may be divided into throe clasros:—(u) Topical m sung in canoea 
for distrihiiting Dew& (A) Local songs in wduch tite events of the daily life of the 
village are temjiorarily recorded, as the bravery, covrarditse, unaociaI dlilyt generosity» 
meanness, thievishness, impotence, et^j., of the tneu and women of village or touTi. 
Thie(e local songs liave a great effect on l.he jienple, for they crystallize tlie publio 
tipinjott coneernmg au individual, and the African luites nothing sti much as being 
sung (^i^inst or ridiculed in a song. (<r) f^ngs at funeral festivities when tho 
praises of the dead are suug. 

Only drums and rattles ^vere to be found at Monsembe among the Boloki, and 
they had neither w ind tioi- string ixistnunDuty. The following are tUe names and 
alm|ies of their druma:—L iftmufo, a lung, cineukr drum about 5 feet high, with 
a skin over cue end. iieaten hy tJie flat of the hand. 2. Lokolt^ a wooden drum of 
hard whmhI with a slit in it, the kind tlmt is genendly called a tom-tom. it is used 
also for siguaUing. 3. drum like hkofty hut with hnrullcs at the cldo and a 

foot reat It vras mmle i.d aoftisb woodland like tho lokol^ was lieatim with a stick, 
4. Xipmtf, tt long taiwring drmn beaten with a Htiek. 5, 1/iuxiada, a uircular drum 
2 feet long. 6. siniilsj to lokoir. Afyhokfi is a rattle tied on a fl|iear 

ond shaken in llie danotv Mampfi/aa rattle made of seed juxb well dried, threaded 
together and tied to the ankle of the dancer. a smalt Imnd rattle with 

wfjoden handle, and Imving .small stones in a Ixml piece of tin. The same name 
was atfrti given to a bosket mttle that had in it anything tliat woukl tinkle- lu 
more rtjcaiii timea the Lower Congo hiti waa introduced, and I have often heard 
English tunes phiyeil on it, I was ahb to htij an ivory nose trmiiiiot, and tho man 
. who sold it to me played a very good tune on it. The man did nnt lielong to our 
dlstrici, and tlie auee tnimpi^t and tlve mimf/u/t" (ivory trumpet) were introductioiis 
from other parldL 
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One drum, the iokole, wa« uaed for “ talking." By it they could signal messages, 
they could ahuae their enemies, and warn their friends. When I asked some lads 
how it was dune, they took their sticks and imitated the syllables of some words and 
so went through a sentence. This would have given them uuliinitcd scope for drum 
messages, hut when I pointed out that tlic same sounds could be imderstood 
differently by various (lersonB accmdiug to the syllables they thought they heard in 
the sounds, I then found that for an invitation to a drinking bout certain notes were 
struck. The people would know who was liaving sugar-cane wine mode that day, 
or a lad would have gone in tlie morning with verbal invitations to some of the 
headmen, and when they beard the notes on the dniin they would go at once to the 
drinking place. Warnings, threats, and abuse each hatl their own sets of sounds or 
notes, tlmt were struck in various order. Urgency in warning, veheuience in threats, 
-and fierceness in abuse were shown by the rapidity and strength of the beats. 

Many of the nganffa usetl intioli dr ummin g and singing at their ceremonies, 
especially at the rites for frightening and exhorting evil spirits. Such souuds were 
supposed to exert a great influence over their patients, and over those spirits of 
disease tliat were affecting them. Drumming also soothed the jsitient, and made 
him ameiukblo to the ngamjn^ so that in answer to his questions he could properly 
diagnose the case. Their mourning was said to lie musical, for while they admireil 
one whose enfing was in tune, they jeered at anotlicr who liatl no rhjilun alsiut lier 
wailing, and imitated her unmusical weeping the amusement of all present. 

They borrowed times freely from other tribes, and soon learneil to sing all Ukj 
E nglish tunes we caret! to teach them; hut I do not think tliat any sounds affecteti 
them like the rhythmical l»eat oftlieir own drums. To that l>eal they would jiaddlo 
vigorously for hours beneath the tropical sun ; dance persjuringly tlirough a long 
aftenioon, or through a whole night; fight recklessly, ami drink their sugar-cane 
wine until their stomachs were well distendetL 

L Games. 

Some little girls would take pieces of stick or catuava roots to represent ilolls, 
or os tliey called them (liabics), and wouhl tie them on their liacks with an old 
rag, and play with them as such. An English doll was loo uncanny, too much like 
a human, for them to play with; tlicy did not umlerstond it, am! would jiiit it away, 
.«r their elders wouhl lake it away and sell it as a charm. Parents fond of their 
children made small jiaildles, baskets, and lines in imitatiou of their own, and the 
youngsters playeil with them wlien tlK*y went with their mothers to the farms, or 
their fathers in the canoes. Toy hoes and Iwiskels were only given to girls; toy fish 
trafis to boys; but toy paildles to both Isiys and girls. 

The Iwys of the village iimile liaHketwi*rk shields alniut 3 fwt long and 8 inches 
wide, am! with stout water grass and young plantain sUlks as spears they took 
aides, and amid much laughter and good humour fought a mimic battle until one 
aide was driven from the field—the village street- Tlie precision with which they 
threw their imitation s|)ears was a fine exhibitimi of dexterity. 
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llenulen mimic war, tlie voungsterH Iwve their make-Itelieve jjaniea of marketing, 
cooking, feasting, and housekeeping. Tlie more ex|)en among the huls make tov 
steamers in imitation of those running on the river, and it was interesting to see 
two hwls approaching from opposite directions pulling the toy steamers behind, os tltey 
|iasscd they would whistle three times each as a salute to one another, then came a long 
whistle as a sign to stop, and the '* steamem ** were supposed to stop at a beach and 
the two bciys who were acting as captains and ^rearing any old lint they could find 
for the occasion approached each other, niise<l their liata, bowed, shook luuids and 
then jabbered for a few momenta in bits of French and any of their own syllables 
I list sounded like French to them; then came the ceremonies of |tartiug, and tlie 
whistling of a preU*nde<l farewell from their toy steamers and the sAm / «Au / *Au ! 
of tlie working engines. Tlie lail pulling the steamer w’as engine, whistle, pilot, 
steersman, captain all comhineil. an<l seemed to enjoy it. Tlw l>e8t model had the 
largest crowd of followers after it 

The following is a list t>f the games* I liave olmervcil played by the Buloki boys 
and girls:— 

1. Ndangu (Uiwer Congo ta mbele is slightly difierentX players form two 
lines {mabenffe) facing each utlwr. Tlie first player A faces tlie first of the opjKwition 
line B ; A throws uj» both Imnds and brings them down with a clap (esaht), and 
tlieri darts out <»ne haml, B does tlie same—clajw his hands and answers (tambola) 
ami if B's luind meets A’s lioml, A is wounded (njur mj)ota), and if A receives threi* 
woiimls (mptUn iatu) 1m? dies (okv); if, however, the hands do not meet the firet 
time A iiasses on to the next, and the next, until he finishes all in B’s lino or is killetl, 
then the next to A lrii‘s until Im? is either killinl or lias been down B’s line. Tliose 
who are “ ileoil ” stand at the Uittom of their line. Three wounds on either side is 
a tleatli. After all the ” men ” in A’s line liave played, B’s line sUrta, and should 1 h? 
bw any they are re<Ieeme<I in the following way: A’s line lost say, five, and B’s line 
lost, say four. A counts four of his live as redeemed and B counts his four os 
riHleemeil, thus over the first Isiut B has lust none and A lias lost one. The game 
procee«l.s until all on one side are killed. The sliaqiest players stand at the toj> of 
the line. 

2. Ta nibaii, »>r hockey (Lower Congo ta mbadi), is prolaihly a recent 
intnwliiction by steamer lads from llm Lower Congo, as tlie Monsemlie lads liad no 
ojien s|»a«‘s for such a game until they played on the cleared ojiening in front of our 
sution. I found hockey played most vigorously at San Salvador du Congo when I 
arrivetl there in the early part of 1882. 

3. ykeht, or wheel. Tlie root of a plaiiUin is cut into a wheel, and the pla}'ers 
arm themselves with long sharjiene^i splinters {mbengt) of hamlsios; lliey divide 
themselves into two |»arties, which station themselves at alwut 30 or 40 yards from 
each Ollier. Party A throws tlie wheel {kula nkrka) along the grouml lowanls |strty 
B at the other end (W*m). and os tixe wlieel rdls toworils them tlie boys of B throw 

• For Lower Congo game* 1 would refer the intereetod rauier to FUHort, roL xx. lOOtt 
page 457, * 
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the Hjilinters at it, and if all miiw, the other end clianU: “ Thud, thud, thud, bad 
markRman. die like a gazelle'* {Ju,ju,Ju,bamai babi, batca na npambi); if some 
hit and norne miss, those who hit aay: We have sent our splinters right through the 
riiii of the wheel—the most fatal port ” ( yeXr, nakfXr na ndrndc na mimpesa) ; if 
two hit, tliey say “ Brothers truly ” (Jimi b€) ; if they all hit, they say, “ It is alwolutely 
lc«t and done for, le. it is no good looking fur slaves from tliis aide ” {Mampa$a wui- 
tamhamna). To win: Should B party hit the wheel with three splinters then three 
of A party become slaves, tliey stand out of the game until they are redeemed; 
but if on tlio return of the wheel to A party ilmt party liits it with four splinters 
they tlicreby redeem their three slaves, and place one of the other side in slavery. 
This continues until «»ne side is in total slavery. The game excites great enthusiasm 
and cncotirages precision in throwing. 

4. ygrnut .—A game in wliich small bamboo arrows ore flipped at the fleshy 
mid-rih of a ]>lantaiu leaf. Sides are taken, and the side with the best marksmen 
wins. 

6. Epapanffa, —Tlu*y make a sucking noise with the lower lip inside of llio 
upiKjr, and the one not able to do it with tlio others (AcmA/mA'a loktid) is killetl, 
iV., dr»>p6 out tmtil all are killed but one, who wins. 

6. Etamba.—A kind of battletlore. A laill (Lintjendu) of leaves is made and 
thrown up, and is kept in tlie air by l)eating it with the palms of the bands. 

7. NkuluSkulu ,—Two lines of boys sit on the ground opposite each otlwr; 
the first lad of each line is calle<l mM (husband), llic rest arc called hali (wives). 
Each wife on the playing side interlaces her fingers, thus forming a hollow with 
the palms of lier liamU. The “ husltond ** takes a small article and. passing his 
hand rapidly up and down the line of hands, he drops the article into one of tho 
archoil hands. Tlie oppositiun side lias now to discover who has the article, and 
tho following conversation takes place:—Opposition says: lUininga-ftatiiwpi'* 
(You players). Players; " Kh J" 0pp.: ** Bankutu hengi ! ” (Xamo of some leaves). 
rU.: ** Eh ! " Opp.: ** Ba nyango ga fdluJu ** (Tliey are bitter loaves). Pis.: ** Eh ! ” 
0pp.: “(Mtf na nkulu,abfte tnun^n/a^fHe who lias tlie hidden article make iho 
iKUind of mungtiay Pis.: ** Kilili ! ” Opp.: “ Bukunguika ” (Make it a^iii). Pis.: 
* KilUi!'* Opp.: ** J/bfu yona " (lliat ptersou). If the jwrson thus (luiiited out is 
tlio hidor of the article he shows it, and his side loses, and the op{)oeito side lakes 
its turn; if he lias not the article, then the *uie who lias it says: “ Eh ! nabuti 
mic(isa'’(Oh! 1 have a child), and shows the article. It then counts one game 
to them, called miraiia H-atri (one cliild). 

8. Liba .—A game of fives (and this verj' often preoeiles pekr, or hockgaminuu). 
In iilfo tliey throw up a palm nut, and llien before it falls they swoop up with 
the right lioud as many palm nuts as they can, and put them down and calcli Uit* 
dosoending |ialm nut before it Umclies tlie ground. Tho one who picks up tlio 
most in on agreed number of throws wins. 

9. /Vir (Uickgammou).—A numlwr of holes are made in a circle on tho 
ground, and tlie players either take u many palm nuts os tliey can in so many 
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haniLfttla, or procure them as in h'ki (see game 8), and JJie one wlioee nuts pass 
the holes of the oLlier's tvina; if hi^ nuts fall abort of the others, he loses. 

10. Lofftsifi., or llie gsriie of pitch and toss witJi six counters.—Tlie emmttn-e are 

called jtiixit * the light aide of the counter h rdt, the dark side ia mpHi TW 
atJikee {Ubdft) are Laken up when the countcra in three throws either fall dark 
side up or %ht aide up or three of each (miu mutu ^ three eyes), 

'fhe person putting doiva the stakes is mtihtii jm /ibfin, the place of playing ib 
rlfilif and the turn to play m and /mia is to domand a second throw of the 
ifiltesi. In tJiis garms tliere is uhmya a great aiuonut of gomhling for braes re,Kls 
anil anything else of value. 1 never knew it to bo played except for gambling 
purposcA- 

11. For thia game it is nefieagary to make a table (jukw) of four 
lengths of pkntam stalks, two feet long, and two 2 feel long, and tiieae are 
placed to make im oblong, and the space is filled with earth or sand in a concave 
shape, oiui over this some pieoea of plantain leaves are carefully' spread. The 
icetotmns are umile fronx the iaign calabar (itJwAif) beans, and a hole i» bored 
through the middle of eaoh bean, and through the hole is pushed Ji. splinter of 
wood to form ci peg J inch long on the under side and about 3^ inches on the 
upper* Ibis ia oahed the unffijidL Tlie Jidliu and the Tfumko being prepared* 
the players, as imuiy as can sit at tlio table, take their phicca, and fvne takes the 
manduidi between the extendei] pfilius of his hands* and rubbing it to and fro to 
give it momentum, he drops the teetotum on tlm table, where it spins rapidly, 
Irj the meantime auotlmr 1ms done the same, dnJ on Liu? two revolving setub 
colliding, one U often knookeil out, und then liecoiues the property of the one 
whose teetoium is left on the ^ Iwiard." If both ano knoekeil nut they begin again. 
If one teetotum hohla the '' Imard fur a round, the owner of it is monsa (the best 
spinner). He wlio procurea tlm most si*il& or beans belonging to the others is 
the winner. 

12. Mcianffit (hoop),—Tlie buJs take sides, each side Imvmg a town (^rfth/ko) 
about 30 i^rds n|virt, and each Lad lias a piece of atriiig from ti to S feet lung 
weighted at the ends. All lieing ready the hoop is rolled along fr<im town A 
towards tuwq B, a ml jlh it ujipruachcs a lad steps out and throws one eud of the 
string at the houp and lets the string run freely from hia hand* His ubjeeti is to 
entangle his string aUiut die hoop* liMreti tlie himp stofs and falls he guca and 
picks up one end of his string, uud swings the luxip round his hcml ns ho takes it 
hauk to the thrnvring eide. If he succeecia he has repulsed the enemy, and it 
cuiinta one game to his side* If he misses the hoop, then the enemy luts eutcred 
his town, and it counts one game to the town A, and town B has to roil the hoop 
to town A* If the hiX)p comes off while lioing tw'irled, then thn side of the twirier 
losca, and he lias to take back the hoop to Iiis own town, ojid throw to the town 
of the enemy* Each !ad stops out in turn for a throw of the hoop, and for a 
throw at the hoop. 

13. Ajfca, or cat'a cradle, is well known to the lads and lasses, and many an 
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hour is speut iu working out different designs on their fingers and toes. The 
following are the names of a few patterns ^—1. Moltki na nkmu, snare for a parrot, 
because of its similarity to a snare; 2, Mwana muntaka^ girl* because of its large 
oval shape ; 3. Micana Ide, boy, l»ecause it lias a small waist; 4. Jululutu, spider; 
5. ykungu, a triangular pattern. 

14. Nsau ya wwi, or water games, of which the followring three are specimens:— 
1. yhAi (crocodile). An active boy represents a crocodile, and diving beneath the 
water tries to catch the feet of his comrades, and otliers try to catch him. 2. T^uana 
(to find one oiiolher). One dives and keejis quiet under the water, while another 
searclies for him. 3. MnnUko (game of touch in the water). If ono lad fails to 
catch or touch another, the others sing: ** Oinula tendaJca yau yizala ya njcabu” 
(You will not grow, you eat grcetlily, but are always hungr}*). llio boy liecomes 
angry at this taunt, and renews liis efforts to catch one of them. Tlie Boluki art* 
good swimmers, great divers, and can remain under the water for a long time, 
and undoubtedly these water games lielp them to attain this at-homeness in the 
river. 

Tlie elder lads often gi»t out their lliin, well-balanced fighting spears, and 
liaving selecteil a standing plantain with a stalk from 3 to 5 inches in diameter, 
llo.'iv would stand at from 40 to GO feet away and throw in inm at the stalk. 1 
have seen them pierce the stalk right tlirough again and agahi. 

Tlie voiing girls liod an interesting little ilonee, in which tliej' fonneil a circle 
around one of their numlier, who was on all fours in the centre. As the girls in 
the ring sang about different animals, as the leojiard, the hippojiotomus, the 
crocodile, the elopliani, etc., tlie one in tlie middle imitated the movements of the 
animal, and received ridicule or praise according to her ability to imitate tlie 
movements of tlie animal whose name was mentioned. 

Tlie men and women look very little jiarl in any of the aliove games (e.xuept 
tlic men at Lol>esi), but they tisik a largo port in tbc dances that liave already 
been describetl under previous sections, and in most of the dances the sexes were 
mixed. Wrestling of a rough and ready kind wa.H occasiunally indulged in by the 
lads, and round tlie fires of an evening stories were told with dramatic power, and 
conundrums {lohuiingtnyu) were pro|)oimded and answered. Although Congo is 
a toylesB laud, and cliildreu are nut catennl for, yet fn>m their loud laughter they 
seemed to get out of life a great amount of pleasure. 

LI. SwuitUNG. 

All the boloki ore good swimmers and divers, and so much is this recognised 
that 1 have known it to be a proof that suuMr men (under discussion) were not 
lloloki liecausc they coubl not swim. The lloloki, living as they do near water, 
learn to swim at so early an age tiiat it is regarded as much a natural action as 
walking. Infants of a few days are <lip|ied and held under water several times 
twice a day—morning and evening. The liand over Iiaud stroke is the most 
conumm, and they kick out with the legs, and tread water very well, but tliey 
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always dive feot firsts never firat* Tliey rarely if over swim more tliau 
20 yatdn from the bciach, anil i ehnald not coueider them long-djs^taneo ewimniera^ 
Through their water guinea (we Section L. GaaussX and through going iiiuler the 
water to net their tish traps, they have acquired the jiower of remainiiig under the 
water ft very considerable time, Thu river wied in ilqjth from 5 feot to IG feet, 
uocciriUng to the eeiifton of the year, and wlien the water waa at its li^^heat there 
wjiM little or Ho helling, consequently it wa# rarely they went into water uImivo 
10 feel deepv When a canoe was upset they were very dextortnia in turnitig 
it over, iNiiling it out, and putting their poewssious (such as were tkniting) Ijock 
into t!ie canoe^ catching their paiUlles, and thou climbing into their frail canoe 
again without upeotting it. 


Lll, NAVIGATIOif. 

The canucs nuulo and luied by the Boloki are of two shapes. Tlie first 
kind is used for travelling, trading, fislung, and fighting 

purjiiwes. They ore " dug ” -out tif solid trees, und measure 

from 10 feet to 50 fret in length, from 15 inchea to 3 feet in width, and from 
1 foot to 2 feet in deptk Tlio larger the canoe the flatter the bottom, small 
canfJCs thus and large ones thua .■—£_] the eides Iteiiig alighily curved. The 

canoe's keel is thus;— The outsido top edge is generollv ornii- 

nieuted in herringlKine, chevrons, ikc parallel incised lines. The largo uanoea 
would Kafoly carry foity jHiddlers and a quarter of a ton of gear. The canoes ore 
miMlo of cetbr, nudirjiguny, nud other liard woo^ls. Tlie tree is foiled and rougldv 
shajied in the forest and then floated to the touTi of the iiuikor. It tft then ilrawij 
np nut of the river ami a rough (ihidter hiiilt over it to shade tlie worker and 
to keep the canoe fruin warping, A piece of fujaft^rbia in titnl to it. and 

the nioker is not to ilriiik water while he is wTjrking on the canoe, nt Iter wise it wiU 
leak, and the cluinii koct» it from cracking and wards off evil influences. The 
maker cliors as much off the outside mjd from ilie inside as ftesaibie; then 

he hews away witJi an nxe this rtlui|te ^ fixinl in a handle ^ _Then 

he Ikis o small adme that looks like a toy /_} beside ours, and Q lie has 

gouges m aha|>e like an ase, only with a longer aitex, thinner metal, and tlie sides 
turned thus:— ') near the hottom edge* The gouges are of Vivrious widths, aiul 
jjTo Lied to handles which are from 2 feet to ^ fret long, and art‘ never struck with 
a inaltet, but are driven by the force and weight of the whole IsKly on tlic hamlle. 
The man puts the end of the haudlo agoiust his shoulder, grasps it firmly with 
liotli liantlfl, Olid then pnia the whole of his weight aufl Htrengtlt into the pressure. 
Canoc-niakers are not coofliintl to oue class, but come from all clas.Nes—bind and 
free. Anyone who lias a liking for the work goina skill in it hy practice* 

The chief generally site about the midtUe of the canoe, and liio crew is so 
arrangcHl tliat the stem is down love! with the watcr^ ami tlic howe well out of tbe 
wjitcr* The steerer stands right on the eiimne stem of the canoe, and often a 
Voi_ XI, 2 K 
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branch ift fixed in I be «tefn to keep tlie iMickwosh of water frflin entering iLe cantio. 
A gll^Jll deal of water enter# through tlie fltern being a<j low in the water» an da kd 
to T'util out tlie water forrnpi, as a rule,, a part of tlie crew^ The paJiLlers Bland along 
each aide of the <saiif>ej ^mctiiiien with one fruii on the edge of the ctu](»e,aiLd aonie* 
times with Imth feet down in tiie canoe. AfU.Tr Jiunrs of paddling tboy will sit on 
the edge of the canw wIhsd [tasaing a stretch of forefft^ but directly they near a town 
they are up on their feet and padiUing in line aud proper atyle,* TTiey ^iftddle from 
15 to 20 minutes on one side and then carefully oliangc over to the other side. 
(Sec section on Time.)' 


and are ornaniented 


The paddles iiaeil are eluipeil thus ^— 




lost G inches covered wdlh hrasa wire, nr biiioH ekiir nails. For a bTgo canoe there 
are two steering patldles of the saiue Hljji]je os the otljcru^ hut with much longer 
liandlets One ia tiseii by the principal ateerer in thfi stern and the other by a man 
in the boAVftv The man in the bows ia generally a person of experience and 
jKiaition. He gives the ilireciioii for steering, for he can sec tltc eoiiTHfl immediately 
in frfmt of the cttiioe (which the kiok fiteersmon cannot do), and if the canoe does 
not answer quickly to i\w hack ateering jwuldle, tlicii the froiiC steerer uiies hia 
]iaddle tc* asidat it Tlic aafety of the canoe depends on the quickm-aa of eye, 
prompt directionH, noil idiarp sane actinna of the front etectaman—the stupid 
steering of the Btoni steeror can be coTTecto<l without danger, hut a fooliab onler 
tyt decision of Liic front ati-erer flpelk an upaeL The front ateoter called out 
" (river), and meant in steering to atcer out into the river and away from 

lJuj bank; and *' (? Jior" (to the land), and that meant to steer towords the bank 
or land. Just in front of tlic l)ow Rtoerer sat the loijf whiMw duty it waa to l*eal 
time oa a wootien iliitm, or, failing a drum* on the edge of the canoe, to give tirae 
tu the paddlers. Judt Imhind the ciiief sat a lail or man with a skin covered druiu 
who accornpanietl the singing of the paddlew (nee untlcr Music for the cliarncror. 
etc., of tluft singing), 1 do not know a more pleasant native sight and sound 
than to ree and liear a well-equipped caneo paasi either np nr down river; tlie 
rliythinical beat of the dmniB, the recitati ve chant of tiieir songs in unison* tlio ilawbing 
o( tJic wet paddles in the aunahine, and the awaying of the poddlera as tlioy 
l>end to dip tlieir piwUlra in tlio water, all liave a cl^arm peculbrly their own. 

The second kind of canoe is sliaped thus:— ^-- These run froui 

5 feet to 10 foot ha length, are very shallow,!:^ very'tliiuJjeiiig 

only i to I inch thick, and are mmlc of light ^- - —^ wooil but dur¬ 

able. Tliey are aUmt 2 feet w ide mid about 6 or 6 inches deep, Tliey are lined 
for oroatnng awannw, numlu??, erreka, jwntK and puddles, that aWumd in this flat 

I To scoop wiKT up pud threw it froia tht paddle* when pairing a town or pomro ja 
m ou iusiiU stnl wlU be rr^^oied, 

i Mbalt U the old word for rivflr, dit now word fm wm oft™ inad* otiil o toi [to the rtTer) 
won antes nag order end meeut the hjuo an nfjolr. 
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tlifitrict. They will run ensLlj over 6 vr 8 iuchee of water^, and vrill take two 
jwrsons and cargo. 

There was uo cerenionj at the laiinclung of a canoe, if tlie oanoc was Bmall 
the owner aimjily called his own family to help him pnah it into tlie water, hut 
if the canoe was a large one he called hla neighboiird and friends to assiat him. 
Every canoe before being bunohed was struck repeatedly by clic owner or maker 
on the stern with hh uxe '* to take away tiic weight," At the lannoJiing and 
beaching of a large canoe the helpers sang in chorus : ^ M^jaJea nw? na mpaJit Aeita 
imcali aktiiabicatu** (You have always eaten yonr food with your wife, call your wife 
now to push (or pull) the canoe)» Tiiis is their way of asking for a feed or a drink 
for liolping to launch or beach the canoe. The owner of such a eonoo either 
prepares a feast for his helpers or buj-a a demijohn of sugar-cane wine to sharo 
among them. This is not peculiar to helping with a canoCi for the same custom 
ia fullowet] in helping a man to roof Ins house, etc. 

Punting poles were iisai in creeks and ponds, and also in the main river 
nt loTv w’ater. Canoes, as a rule, belonged to individuals, but largo ones were aonie- 
tinics bought by three or font families joiniug their moneys, aud even by a village. 
In the bowa of the river canoes were holes, one in each Low, and sometimes the 
canoe was funtened to the landiug^place by a stick iieing passed through the hole 
and pushed into the ground, sometimes a rope was tied from the hole to a tree, and 
Bometimea the canoe was sunk in the river by the ]>ank and a few stout poles were 
rammed in alongside tlie canoe to keep it from shifting in the storms. The emidler 
canoes and marsh canoes were drawn high up tho Iteoeh. Canoes paddled bv largo 
crewH must give warning of their approach to a town by drumming and singing, 
oT|thoy can be treated oneinios and attacked. 

The following words may be of interest os showing what a large vocabulary 
they Imve relating to eanoeft, eto. 

Btcatii, general name for canoe. 

Bbt, sliollow, marsh canoe. 

Bjtamba and Afoifnala^ eanooH of a medium sire. 

YtinJit. and largo canoea 

AftrnTtiitt, large Canoe to take from 30 to 50 paddlera, 

Mbaka tfa moi'ia, stem of eanoe. 

Mfxtka ya l>ow5 of canoe. 

Bjaki, canoe bailor. 

bracket for Bjicars in a canoe. 

Mokoi^ edga of canoe. 

fenced sjmee m eonoe for storing. 

Zihonda, canoe in tho rough. 

Luka, to paddle, and to go a Journey by water. 
landing place. 

Moktitge, first canoe a person makes, generally given to his parents. 

Ekfili, canoe gouge. 
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lifongi, skilletl eanoe-maker, 

Ekuiula^ o lufg^ crew. 

Libongo, place for making a caaoe, 

Elwto, {>aLcli on canoe. 

M<^condQ]io, idielter in catioe. 
rajmil size canoe. 

Liimidti, apace or capacity of canoe. 

Smdcn^* cmdan^, canoe with flat broad ends. 

Lihengi^ conoD with platform fore aad aft. 
to 1>cacb a canoe. 

Kula, to launch or beach a canoe. 

Lokengr, track left by a canoe. 

a lift or ride in a canoc. 

Ekanga, usable part of a broken canoe. 

jVioi, paddle. 

LibaU, blade of paddle. 

lA>aumh(t, steering paildle. 

.Vo&afa, Kholt wr hanilba of paddle, 
to steer, 
a etcerer. 

7Vi fnuitAo titeer sliarj) round a comer. 

Ekola. atecT towards landing place. 

Tlicao arc a seloctiou of the principal words, and their niunber could cosily bo 
doubled. 

Llll, Wjm. 

One can hardly dignif}' the quarrels and Hglits among the Boloki and neigh- 
hnuring tribes with the name of war. There was no army and no orgaiibation^ bnt 
all the men and lads tot^k ^lart in the fight that aflcciud their family or their town, 
Tlicir flghta nmy be divided into three cliusaea—Uie family fight, the town fight, 
and the district fight Tlie second and third often grew out of the first 

L The fttiufly light. If a family had a quarrel with anolheir family Ui the town, 
neither guns, spears, nor knives were used in any fight iliai followed, but always 
sticks. 1 do 13 ot mean to say that no man ever drew Lis knife on aiiciilusr in a town 
quMTcl. hut tlial when two families in tlic same town delibemtely fought each 
Ollier they used only sticks. They had talked until they were tired; it wsm not a 
ca.ic for the ordeal; and the ordinary metkods of judging a case luul failed, an they 
resorted to sticks, and the party driven ofT the ^ field by sheer weiglit of blow s 
was the lo&cr. The losing side would then [lay up and Lljo afitiir emled. The 
other faniilioft in llie town scarcely ever look sides, but looked on and enjoyed the 
performanco. If a ffluiiilT of one town hod a fight with the family of unoilkcr town 
ilien ajNjiu*, knives, and guns were freely used. If family A of X town went to 
Z town to fight family H, then the other famUios in Z would stand ready armed to 
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aaswr. their neighbours should thej not l>o Able to repulse the enemy ; anil ahould 
the otlier families in Z town help the B family and tlrive out tJie A faniily then 
the other families in X town will help A family on ite nest venture into the 
enemy's town, and wlmt was originatly a fmnily quarrel becomeji n fij^ht luitwecn 
towns. It niay Imppon tJiat E family has not the syopathy of the other families 
in Z town, and they will stiind by and see that family driven out and tlieir houses 
raided j and H also liapjiona iliat the A family has not tlir sympathy of the other 
families in X and they will not join forces with it to tfie folk wlio Iiave 
repulsed them. Tliis is pnt to the tost m the following way: The henil of tho 
defeated family puts a plantain leaf over his shoulder one evening and walks 
thriiugh hia town calling out the reason for the fight, the family against whom he 
ifl fighting and asking volnntcors to help him and t^eggiug sueh to meet him next 
morning onlsido his house ready armed to uoraiuikuny him. Very often no am 
tum.^ up, nod tho man has to conalder wlw^ther his own fanuly will liave a olumce 
of SUCCORS if lu! continues tlm fight, or some otlier v^aj !« foimd for settling the 
Affair. If the head of tlie &mily is an important man and of knowm hrarerv, and 
can command a large following of slaves and relatives, and there is every prospect 
of success, then a large numl^r of volimtcers will turn up the next morning* 
When Uio fainJlics in Z town see A family retiirning u> the a^Jwiull with so many 
volunteers they wiE at once go to tlua assistance of their hard-pressed neighbour, 
for the honour and safely of tlie tow^n are at stake, and it now becomcf! 

2. A town fight. The X town gries ea auish to light the enerojv leaving fiehind 
only the women, tho children* the aged, and thesfek. If X town b driven hack by 
Z town and is unable to defend its town, then the women and children are carried 
efF, the aged and sick killed, the town raided, everything portable is carried off, and the 
houses burnt to the ground ; but if X folk, although (.Irivcn hack, are able lo defend 
their town, tlmy will set BCTitries for tins night, and next day send their biggest head* 
man with a plantain leaf over his shoulder to call up ^'olunleers from the other 
towns with whom they are friendly, and ihen it becomes a war Ijetween district 
imd disEriet. 

’When mcai went l-o fight distant towns their wives were expected not to 
commit adultery with $uch men ns were left in the town, or their husliandfl would 
receive e|)eAr wounds from iha enemy. Thu sisters of the fighters would take 
every precaution to guard agaiust the odidtcry of their brothers* wives while thov 
wero on the expedition. 

Somo put fetish *' mciUcinc on their fqxjnra to give precision of aim; others 
rublied thorn with a ^'cgetahlc poison made from the hurnt ashes of M'tmmnaan^n 
leaves ; and oltiers went to the Jiffanffa ya nJenw to render them invisible to tlie 
«nemy. It ia impossible to keep the arrangements for uu attack seoret There 
are always friends and relativea whi> will inform their friends, ebc>, on the other 
side, and t lie druinB are beaten an d the fighteta prepare for the at look. The head 
nf the family whose iiuarrel it is arrangefl the fight and leads the van with hii own 
family, slaves, etc. If neccesory he Lakes counsel with tha beads of the other 
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famiUes lielping hir" I liave never known them to make a night attack. They 
often lie in am bush, and wiU capture if iionaible those who fall into the trap, and 
will kill those who try to escape. AlUckEi were often made in the early moraing 
soon after 3 o'clock. Xo MCJUts were uwd, huL when ncccasai-y sentries were placed, 
and when they Iwooma sleepy they w'ould aromte two of their comrades to lake 
their places. Tlie lighting could not ba digaihed with the name of l^attle, but was 
simply an a^^^ay^ a in which there wa» no order and no words of command. 
Xo tmre w'Ofi allowed, hut ivhen one side waa tired of the fight or wna geEling the 
worst of it they sent a MMalrht or go-between to arrange a meeting and the 
terms upon which blood brotherhood can he made. (See Section XXJ. CotXNAyTs.) 
A man of conspicnoiis bravery who htui killed a fuan receives congratnlatory 
present^ and always bis the first mug of wine served to likn aa lung na he reiaina 
Such prenaminenoe, and ho has no difficulty iu procuring voltinleers to aid him in 
any of hU jwntonal qnairchi. When a man kills Ins opponent in a fight he cuts 
off the head and removes the lips, which he thorougiilv dries in the aim, anrl then 
aticks in hrufis ehidr nails and w'eajrs them aa an ornament with aa mneh pride as the 
Vietoria ia worn—it is the man's modal for bravery. 

The Holoki when attacking a town will often divide into two parties, and one 
division will attack the place in front hy water and tiw other by land. ’When 
ciiasing an enemy they throw their light, thin, fighting npeara in the air, and tlioso 
turn and conic down head first ami pierce the shouldeta, and i have known Mjme to 
enter the wrist Jtnd come out ui tlio elbow, and others enter the top 'jf tlio arm atul 
come tmt at the elkjw. For wanling off apeant they Iuivb shielcLi, ami ahw> 
fi-inoh w'oveii belts wound round and renmd the waist, and some liavc onirasses of 
hippitpfjtanius skin to c<jvcr the l»aok. The cuirass fastens in front, and at ilio 
fastening there is generally a dagger in asheoth, wliich is easily drawn. There were 
a few Hint-lock trade guns among them, hut they relied on their light, thin spears 
and knives of varimis lengllia and slispce. Tlie TUdoki, among the Congo petiplci 
ore acknowledged to he tlu? fierccBt and bravest in a fight, and are greatly feared 
by tlto (itJuir IriliOHs Lads who could not obtain spears used sticks with eharpened 
points that hiifl l^eea hardened in tlie fire, and with these they harassed the 
eueuiy. 

Priaonera taken wo held to raiuKuii, and if not ransomed they arc Tetalni-d and 
sold or killed acof»rding to iho whim of the eaptor. The first prisoner taken hy a 
man was given, as a first fruit, to the father, or failing him to hifl nearesl 

relative. ’Wtmien very often htxsaine the wives of their eaptora. The chief cause 
of qutnrelft and fight* on the Congo is about women, and although the ostenaihle 
rotnion may he a drunken quarrel or a debt, yet if you will only pnalj the matter 
fur en4iLigh to it* real ori^a yon will find a woman at the bottom of it. Directly 
after blood brotherhocNi b made oU may be friendly so far as seeming oulward 
appearances may siiow, but I know from experience that the conquered are onlv 
awaiting their opiKirtunity of revenge. (See Section XUU. ILeuciios, for omens 
about war.) Prisonera taken in war hebug to tlieii (japtore, and the same applies 
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to all kmdi) of spoil. The Ixwlies of eaQiaies arc carried witen jxwsible from the 
field and euten at a general fcoftt. If the prisonera lue not redeemed thoj Ixscamo 
fllavea, am) while yoang onoi may Ijc amiUgamated with their eonqiierurs and 
eventually liccome part of the families of their owners, the elder ones who have 
their own trilial marks well defined take nothmg hat a servile position in the town 
of their new masters. 


LIV, CuBTOm 

Iludeness, discourtesy and lack of sociability are greatly condemned by the 
Boloki, and will het piinisbcd in ton/fu, or the nether regions to which their Hpirila 
go after death; hence tliey are very punotilioTis about saluting each other 
wlienever they meet, visit, or pass one anolhiGr, The foUowing ore the morning 
salutations:— 

Ohn^oi 0 ! You are awake. Answer: iVWoJi^t of I am awake. 

Oftiini 0/ You are out. Answer : o ! T lUn ottl, 

Later in the day, when a man is jmssing Emother'^a honae, he will aay to the 
Jinan sitting inside or outside his linuso: — 

Ojfiii 0 i Off 0 Ttun 0! You )xj:t alive (exist Or sit), or you are there. 
Answer: Nfiptli & / or ATh^ ami a f f am alive> or I am here. 

If the tfiwnsman si?c» the vjuitor first he says:— 

Of onioi Yon have come here. Ansiver: ATcy’oai o / I have come 
here. 

If the visitor stays a little time cliatting, bo eaya on leaving:— 

Nake 0 / I go. And the other reaptiutla: Oke 0 f You go. 

If a man is ill he la greeted thus: — - 

Oktii Boll 0 f You are a little better {fwiatt, is understood). After his 
tllneas tlic greeting is: Okeli hoia%o! You are good, you are 
better* And the answer to the first is Nnktli Utti 0 ! I am a little 
hotter; and to the second. Nukdi holtm 0 ! 1 am well. 

To leave out the 0 is fnr tla? grevLiog and reapouae to lack conliality* and the 
ompliusis on the Of and the tone in which it is uttcnx .1 ate indicative of the feeling 
ihiise greeting one another have bhr eadi other. Btenoda Ls the word uaetl in 
greeting n sujterior, and tlm answer is Biko (thiae words hove lost their meaning); 
hut a superior greets an equal with the same salutations as on infericFT does an 
equal, w., iJfati o / (Hnmi 0! Of ami 0 f etc. 

There is another salutation use! by a persfju t<i an etpial. tlie answer to which 
is very various, and in fact every {terson Im his own reply according to hia 
circumatancos. and the w'ay in which he thinks bis nuiglihours regard him at the 
time* A man greets another hy isayiiig bletsaing on you; and ho tvplif^s 

AVri nib/wAaJttt, 1 am the one who U cursed* t>.* the people in the town arc always 
cursing him, or be fancies they are. Or liie reply nuiy lie ZfttNnnjirt^ they liate me, 
t,e.* the folk in lus town do not like him; or mn woi, T am a fish, ie.* 
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everylKxly likes me Just os everybcxly likes fish; or Nnkaiela ftann In ngai, I am 
weeping for my children, said by one mourning over some great hies or 
bereavement. A vain person proliahly arrogates to himself a phrase indicative of 
his egotism, wliile a diup^mdent one will use a sentence that does not truly reflect 
the attitude of his neighbours towards him, although in his humility ho may think 
so. TIh' wonl tntn was expressiv’e of respect, and as such was mied by a slave to 
his master, and a son to liis fatlier ; an«l 1 liave also lw*ani a father call his son, and 
a motlier call her by the same word tain, hence I think lliat while tain may l>e 
translated sometimes as fatlier it is a n»i)Octful way of addressing a person. A 
woman never called her husliand by his title, if he liad one, but by his ordinary 
name, Tlwre was a curious mying after one had sneezed, viz., Nffoi nya 
mofujm,** It is not I, but Homeoiie else,” and this w'as accompanied hy a clapping of 
the luuids expressive of astonislmient. It meant, 1 am surprised llial you want to 
call away my spirit (lire spirit is supposed to escupo from the nostrilsX I am not 
the person you think 1 am. 

Food is sen'Cii first to elders, and if visitors are present they take 
precedence according to age; hut in sendng out sugar-cane wine and in walking 
on the niail the chief or head of the family is first, and the otliers follow 
acconling to seniority ; then tlie wives of the chief in any order, and the other 
women behind tlauu. In dividing food, as meat and fish, the one who divides 
takes the iMirtion left after all the others have taken tlioir shares, and in this way 
they liave a guarantee tliat the ]K>rtiniis will Ito equal in size and (quality. If a 
sauoejiaii of fish and another of cusaiva are put liefore five or six jiersons for 
them to eat, and although there b no division, hut all help themselves from the 
same saucepans, yet they will be careful not to eat more than a fair share. Any 
gnxHliness b coiidemiieif, and if persbtcil in others will refuse to eat with the 
jp^ly one, and he will liecome au object of ridicule in the village. As a rule, 
memliers of a family were polite to each other, and any departure from their rules 
of courtesy was reganletl with ilbapproliation. Guests were treate<l with 
hoHpiulity, and were protected hy the family they were visiting; and 1 never 
knew a guest to come to harm during a visit. 

Women oml cliildreii were treated with kindness—such kindness as they 
know; and I liave seen men and women go Umiugh the town w ith their arms 
nmnd each other’s waist, not once or twice but many timea There wus little 
drunkenness among the women ; but for a woman to liecome frequently drunk was 
not regardetl with shame, but if slie neglected! her cooking through ilrunkenness 
she was condemned by all the women in the town. During fifteen years I knew of 
only one or two cases of dninkenness among women. It was not condemned in 
eiUier men nr wumtui, hut was looked upon with good-nalurtnl amusement. When 
a roan went “ on the drink,” he pinned a leaf in his liair to show he was drinking, 
then if he ahuscxl anyone no nodco wras Uken of it; and if he entere<l into a 
contract which he afterwards comidereil was to hb disadvantage lie noetl not ratify 
it, because ho bad a leaf in lib liair—a sign of hb fuddlwl comlition. Chiefs and 
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heaihnon were addivsaed as mananga (chief, lord), or aa mata (headman, and first 
lM*rn of Uhj family). 

The natives were fond of water, and bathed frequently during a hot day; 
and children were Ijothed regularly twice a day. They waalied their moutlis both 
l)eforo and after a meal, and generally carried a native tooth-brush about with 
them ami au{)lied it frequently during the day. Tire tooth-brush was a piece 
of cane three or four inches long, frayed at one end Both men and women would 
occasionally pay a liairdresser to comb out their hair nicely and plait it into three 
plaits, two standing out at right angles to the temples and one standing out above 
the forehead. Tlrey also frequently nibljed their bodies with palm oil and 
camwiNMl jiowder, and would sometimes blacken their oyebrowa During her 
jHsriotls a woman was considered unclean, and was not allowe<l to cook her 
husluuid's food, and luid to make a wide detour to avoid (lasaing near any gr»iup of 
men ; neither was slie permitteri to touch any fetish belonging to anyone else or 
her menses would l>e very profuse. The women shaved off the pubic horr, 
and kept sliaved until they readied an advanced age. Each woman shaved herself. 
Men and women did not eat together, as it was accounted iramoilest and indecent 
for a woman to eat with a man, and it was tn/ra dig. for a man to eat with a 
woman. The women had a few words use<l only by them—just tw’o or tlirce 
swear words ami oaths; and a few words use«l only by them for utensils, but whou 
necessary' they would use the ordinary or men’s words without any hesitation. A 
woman is unclean for a month after confinement, and tlien she washes and is 
accounted clean, although she will liave washed every day of tlie luontlu During 
this time no man will go near her, nor will a man eat anything she has cooked, 
but children who liave not arrived at tlic ago of puberty will visit her house 
freely. 


LV. Bepuoduotion. 

Boys and girls from an early age until puberty liave free intercourse with each 
oilier, and I believe tliat later tliere is no public condemuation if the girls are not 
betrothed. It is only when money lias lieen paid for tlie exclusive rights in her 
tliat adultery is cunderaneil—it is an infringement of anotlior ]>enH.m's rights. It 
is rarely tliat one sees an illegitimate oliild, eillier they have means of preventing 
pregnancy or of causing abortion. Then, again, likely young women marry at an 
early age, anil should a child he burn soon after the marriage, the husband lias no 
jjarticular objection. .^Vmong a {XKiple like the Buloki no registers of birth are 
kept, and in w’riting about their ages tliere is no pretension to accuracy. It is 
generally iq^reeil among us tliat menstruation begins at twelve years of age. and 
girls marry' at about sixteen to eighteen years of age. Premenstrual connection is 
desired by men liecause they like it, and also liccause tlicy can indulge freely and tliere 
is no palaver, and it is not until the be^^nning of the jicriods tliat girls are gnanled 
from pruuiiscuous intercourse. It must he romomliorcd tliat a man has to buy Ids 
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wife at a very heavy price, and if hia family is not able to help him, he, unless 
exceptionally fortunate, cannot save enough to procure a wife tintil he is thirty tjr 
even older. 

Enlargement of tlie breasts is the only sign accepted as a proof of pregnancy, 
and about three months Iwfore confinement the woman goes to a wjawfn (see 
Section XLIV. Maoic), who puts certain pigments on the stomach, and from tliat 
time the huslmnd lias no further intercouise with her, or his luck in hunting, 
fishing, etc., will not l>e good. In childbirth the woman lies on her hock, and wlicn 
the child is delivered the “cord'* is not cut until tlie placenta comes away. Tim 
midwife, who is an expert in her way, attends the patient and licks tlie child after 
birth to clean it Labour is generally very sluirt and easy, and in an hour or so 
the woman is walking about Death during delivery is very infrequent, but 8h»>uld 
it occur no uitempL is maile to save lla? child—^** If tlie motlier ilies the child tlies. 
TIhj period of suckling varies from six to eight moutlis to fifteen to eighteen moutlis, 
but never longer, and any woman may suckle another woman’s child. During 
the suckling |»eriod the husliand has no sexual relations with his wife, or tlie child 
will become thin, weak, ami probably die. 

AlMtrtion was proiluced by the drinking of a bitter decoction made from 1 mi ling 
inkn^holoio leaves, which is said to be very bitter, like quinine. Tliere ore otlier 
inodes of procuring the same results, but my informant was not ac<|uaintod accurately 
with them. Aliorlion w’os pr»ctise<l in order to avoid the trouble incurred by 
children and from liatretl towards tlie husband whom the woman might desire li> 
leave at any lime, and if she Imd cliildren by him her relationship to her husband 
was so complituited thereby tlial slie could nut easily leave liiiu. Of late jears— 
from 1898 until the present time—the maladministration of the Congo Free State 
has caused a treraendous decrease in the birth-rate: (1) From deporting llie virile 
young men of the towns to act as soldiers, labourers, etc., leaving only the old men 
and Imys in tlic towns. (2)Ttiruugh the constant state of alarm in w’hicli the [leiiplo 
lived ; the daily expectation of their towns lieiiig burnt down if they failed to juty to 
the last {Kution the exorbitant and oppressive tax demanded of them every fort¬ 
night. The women refused to Isjar children, and if they became pregnant they 
caused altortion, for they said : " It is difiicult enough to save ourselves when the 
State soldiers arrive, and how could we save our children ? ” Tliere is no doubt 
tluit previously to 1898 the birth-rale exceede*! the death-rate, for it will l»e seen 
under Section XLVI. on Histoby, tliat the jieople had swarmed again ontl again 
like Iwcs from one locality to another, and had wedgcil their way in lietween other 
IMHqdes and estahlislitMl large, now towns. 

The death-rate among children w'os very large, fi>r the ignorance of proper 
treatment in illness, cuhls, fevers, etc., is such us to account for many deaths. It is 
truly a survival of the strongest; and this undoubte^lly accounts for the alnence of 
cripples, delicate |)erson8, and fccblc-minde<l folk. It is a struggle fur life from birth 
upwards, and only tlie fittest survive in tlm fight. My carefully considered opinion 
is tluit on the Upper Congo polygamy did not tend to large families, but the reverse. 
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T liiftVG knottTi a nmu with twenty-five wives Iiavg only one ebikl really liis own. 
Another man had eiglit wives and only five children, and they were all by orie wife* 
Another hatl five wivea.and he hswl four cluldran by one wife and none by the otbera, 
hut ono had a child hy anotlier man. and !io oottoted it aa one oF his own. I found 
the same state of things on tlie Lower Congo, viz,, that polygamy meant umall 
families, and the reason was not far to seek—a few old men owned most of the 
women and the atrong young men were without wives, and this rcaultod in a great 
omoont of adultery, and the women to BOreen their lovers prevented pregnancy or 
caused abortiotiH On this subject I wrote a long letter to tluj Wtsi A/ri&^n Maii^ 
and it was published in the September or Kovember nmnher of 1D08. 

If a woman does not give birth to a child, sJie wiD take her Bister to her 
husband that he may hove o child hy her* This is called hokfi /ohvpi ; to give one 
in place of—. If a TmnLn has ooe child by a wife and no more, he thinks someone 
has liewitchwi his iihonut by tnkiiig the family's stock of children from there and 
hiding them. It appears tliat every family has wluit is called a lihoma, it may h& 
a pool (ffeuw) in the bush or forest, or on an island ; it may he a creek or 

it may be a Bcmtwjc cotton tree </nofcmdo). Tliese pbcca are the preserves for Uie 
unborn cMldrun of the family. The tliftemlMslied spirits of the deceasetl 

members of the family jierform the duty of Hupplying tlieec preserves with 
children to keep their families strong and numercus. They have misty ideas as to 
how thc&e IthomA are supplied with chihlrcn (caUc<l luit J have a sus¬ 

picion that imderlying the fifxtma is Bomc idea of reincftmation—■sfiniuf thought 
there was a rebirth of certain ileceaiF^sl morabers of the familr^ and others thought 
that the mijfffoti bad spirit children, and such were sent to tlic to Imj 

endowed in due time with Iioilics. (See ftinffb&ntifio in Section XLIT. 

Magic, for tlic jiowcr tihcse unborn spirits aru Buppofsetl to liavc over the health of 
Loya and giris.1 If a man docs not have a child hy a wife, then she is simply 
barren (they always tliink it is the womanV fault), and there is nothing more to 
say ; but if ho has one child hy her auf! not a second, then be tliinks tliai tlio other 
members of his faiuily have bewitehed her so tliat she udght nor be able to get 
another child hroin the tibomn tliat there iniiy lie more for thoinselveabut should 
none of the family Itear fliore than one, or at most two, children by their wives, 
then some other family through hatred or jealousy Ima taken by witchcraft tho 
childTon from their Hfiouut and hidden them. Only the family to which the 
iiboma belongs can give birth to the unborn spirits tliore. 

If a man finils A pnoke called mwrt/nrfi (snake with rthl marks on it) lying hy 
hh? aide when he awakes, he takes it ns a sign tlmt he will have a chihi hy hhi w'ifo. 
If li woman ih sitting or lying down and a mwaJuili snake ajtproaelites her she 
remains perfectly still, and if it near her she tliinks it U an omen that abo 

will soon iMicomo pregnonh She sprinkles a litlle powtlered camwoo*! on the snake 
as it glidoji by her. Tlio child bom after on omen of this kind is not regarded with 
any special respect* nor is a special namo given to it. 

The afterbirth b aIwn}T? hurieth hut tlie umbilical oord b hung in a plantain 
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tree, and the fruit, when matured,» cut and cooked with fifili to make a 

feaflt for ony friendi? and neyhboim who cafe u* ftartuke of it. TJus jikuuiii is 
calk'd likntthti jn nkvfio (the ujiihilicfll coid juid the orij^uali idea under¬ 

lying t iM) feast was tliat the cotd imiMvrted eertain pjojierties to the plan tain that 
moiie them a cumiteructaut to sterility. There was much BteriUty. 

TwiiiR were frequent, Imt whtui tluey did eoiuo they liad to lie treated 
pro[ierly. Tliree davTt after the birth of iwinw the mother took them in 

her jinuM and danced in frunt of her houHc hofere the villagers, who joiniKi in a 
chiirua which they sung over and over: trtasu e TnaotAtif the twins cry for you^ 
The mother was decorated with leaves, sjiraya of leaves, and twigs^ the sumo os 
fur an ordinary* hirtk Tlicae were made into gitrlanda for her Lead, stuck into 
her waist belt, and fixed on her wherever it was iNnssiblc. At this ceremony the 
nuEueH tire given which are the wame for all twins, and theso names are retained 
ihniiigh life. Other folk can clumge tlieir oaiues according to Iftticyr but twins 
never. ITie first ktrii of twins is called nhim:ii^ aud the second mjKya^ The first 
iiom m always carried on the right arm, and the second on the left arm. ‘Whon- 
over the mothur replies to a d^ilutatipii wlje tuustt give two aim went, one for ouch 
child : and should alve greet anyone she must duplicate lier greetiog, that Oiich of 
tlie twins may* la) rocognisetL Him mmst carry the tlrnil idea furtlier tlain that, 
for slic must cut not with i>ue baiiF]^ hut with lioth, that ouch child may bo pro|ierly 
uouTishc'd. Ih'csenLs most Ijo given in dupllcalc^ or the one not receiving a present 
will fret, lH)coTite ill and die, for the sickness and iluuth of cither child arises from 
carelessness in the nhijiervauce of these irtles. The twins are ex(>ecte<l to cry 
togetlier, rejoice tugotlior. and should tliey fad in unanimity in these functions of 
joy and sorrow it is Ijccause one h sulky on account of tlie aliove rules nut jiaving 
liecn jjcojterly observed. When one of the iwinii dies tlm motlicT liorruwM a liahy 
of the some iige to put with tlic living imo tlmt it may not ^t. 


LVl. ABKOJtMALmt:ij. 

There are rare cases of uibinoE (collal tfrvie)^ tind they are reganlctl with 
Tospeot, and although they may manry, there ore many women who, through fear, 
refuoo to Ituvo thorn. Tluj akin is & ilirty white with u tint of pink in it. The 
liair w curly and tett light, iind tlm eyes arc red and intolerant of tlie light, 
Tliey uro repulsive looking, and one is glad to turn the eyes quickly in another 
diKctiou. Tla»e I have scon were men, well developed and healthy looking, 
except that the akin Imd some raali on it, w lack may kive Ijcen due to the strong 
rays of Lhc sun on a dcUcaie akin. They uuller considerably from the strong mu, 
prohably as much tut any white man would sulTer who ijod to go about in trojdcal 
Africa in u node cenditioiu Tliere are infrequent coses of auburn hair ya $u), 
but tho cyea ore not differcut from thtjee of other people. 

With tlie excuptiou of Baijemamemn* toes and irngers, the deformities 1 Imve 
scon have been due to diaeaae, Feople with a sore on ilu 5 under [lort of the heel 
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often walked on the toes or side of the foot ko long that at last could not 
walk properly. 

Umbilical hernia was very couimon, scrotal hernia, was Erequeni. and herulu in 
the groin wan occaaionally seen. 1 nlau met W'ith a few casea of oleplmntijisia, and 
a nan-infectinufi form of lepro^—^the back of the liand and up the arm nearly t& 
the elbow was covered with liard, scaly, white skin. 


LVIL AurmciAt. Djcfobjutiks. 

One artificial defonnity has already been described, vm., the furmalion of the 
cock's comb {likwalayt the lTit3al mark up the fnrebead.. They liave another—the 
cutting of the two upper front incLsors to sliarp [>omta y VVU* ^ 
to a native: “Your teeth are like a dog's’*; and he imtuatly replied: "Whito 
man^ yours are like a Ijat's, and we don't like bat’s teetlL*' They pay two brass 
rods for cutting tbs teeth, anil two brass rotla for every time they bite tl»c 
operator. (See XLVII. iNinATioy.) 

Tlie eyelashes are pulled out as a mark of beauty, and the eyebrows were 
somotimes shaved ofH 


LVin. MkUICIKB and SUttGESV, 

Tlje following is a List of the dbeasesj, etc,, from winch the natives aulTer. 
Perfection is nut claimed for the list, but it is fairly complete:— 

1. Scrotal hemiii. Lihokt denotes an early stage, and the w^ord also 

means a |iarceb a bundle; henda is a later stage, when the hernia 
< is large; and fcai'id-u Uie last stage, when the Itcrnia reaches the 
knees. 1 have noticetl two or three examplta of tins, 

2. Parah'sis from aickncas, I never saw a cose of this. 

3. Small'pox, kohdiL. We luid an epidemic of this dik^osc altout 1893, 

Some died from it, and nmny others earry the marks to this day, 

4. Pad diurrlia^A, }iol<U^ is supptised U> lie the result of being cnilwiL 
0 . Bleeding ot the nose from any cause, hoioiango, 

fi, Xzifianity, hoinv^a; aud Ca, mild insanity, in wrhich there is extreme 
foolislmess, ieuHtna. 

7. Mildness of a violent nature, moAn/rtfa. 

6. Idiocy, Aeimtv and tutlewele, 

D. ilackuche from sexual excess, bongnnhf* 

10. Cough, tkok6iu and y^. Couglisnud eolils weru very common. 

11. Crack in skin, Hus was common and very troublesome, 

especially when on the sole of the foot. Tlie ban I skin wuuld take 
months to heoL 

12. Crippled limb, rirwyfimirt. ThuH wag very rare, and resulteti either 
from u wound received in a fight, or from a burn, or h^nm walking 
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on the toes, heel, or side of the foot wlien there was a crack in the 
sole. 

13. Nervous conilition,/t<a-/ito-^*ifa, twitching. 

14. Bad fever, inolungi juku Juku, lieat or fire plenty plenty. Fevers 
were frequent among the natives, bat yielded to simple treatment. 
The temperature often went very high. 

15. Poor state of blood indicated by fre<[ueut crops of boils breaking out, 
libemhe. 

16. Great debility, lela. 

17. Patches of pustular sores, li/wanja, 

18. Sore throat, liUU. 

19. Yaws, lingala, more often used in tlie plur., mangaUt. 

20. GonorrlKPa, gleet, lisahn, 

21. Puffy condition of the body, probably tbropsj*, tontutu. 

22. Blindness, ltdanda, not common. 

23. Sleeping sickness, luwa and gdbi and makicata. 

24. Form of non-infectious leprosy in which the skin becomes a sickly 

white, indumted, cracked, and peeling. It is found generally on 
the luind and omi lielow the elbow, and is calletl munkana, 

25. Very Isul rlM>umatuuii, yanUfoka. Persons suffering from this 
complaint must not bum the wootl of a certain tree called tobaka, 
or the i>aiu will become more acute. 

26. Deep 8eate<l idcers of syphilitic origin, wwidongo. 

27. Intestinal worms, rnuuMobi and muusctnU, 

28. Profuse menstruation, mwajakongo. 

29. Dysentery with much bloo<l, mwajakongo. 

30. Ague fever, ngankili. 

31. Chest ctmiplaints of all kimls, os pleurisy, pneumonia, etc., are called 

niulu, chest; to feel or suffer from such is oka ntulu, hear, ije.^ feel 
the chest. They also called it mabanji, the side or ribs. 

32. Hnepluintiasis. mungita. Not very common. 

33. Abscesses ami lioiK litunganakn. 

34. Umbilical hernia, muntdtt. 

35. Asthma, likoko, tx., wheezing of the chest. 

36. Scabies, myutu, 

37. Fits and convulsions, bominga. 

38. Extreme debility and sciatica, yombi. 

39. Boil, ndnla, very frequent, 

40. Mild form of rheumatism, mokvko, 

41. Cataract of the eye, tlalei and molondo. Common, 

42. Blind in one eye, munteUlf. Occasionally seen. 

43. Ganglion on back of hand and wrist, etai. 
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In addition to the nliove, tlicre were atomachaobe, toothache, sorenesa of 
gums. Iieodacbe, sympathetic buboes, ulcers caused by chigoes (or jiggersX ^tc* 

The Boloki attribute diseases to several causes, such as broken tabus, 
nitehcraft, certain evil spirits, as the mingoli^ or disembodied spirits ; the vi€te, or 
spirits of diseases, ijt„ Kjiirits that give individual complaints ; mxeta, or spirits tliat 
give family complaints and epidemics; and Ejo, the spirit of wealth, who fre<[uently 
deinantls human sacrifice, and some people who have Ijad diseases and die are 
regarded as sacrifices to this spirit. Cursing u also considered as being able to 
cause complaints. 

Mono is the general name for me<licinc, and may mean a <biub of simple 
pigment on the affected place, or some complicated concoction that 1ms taken some 
time to prepare, ami much thought to arrange. From a study of their cib«aaes it 
will Iw seen tliat tliey fall into two classes:—(1) Tliuse whose symptoms are 
olieervable and easily diagnose<l, os gleet, dysentery, insanity; and (2) tliose whoso 
symptoms, while apiiarcnt. arc difficult to diogm^se Itecause their causes are hidden, 
AS those named lela (great debility) and lutoa (sleeping sickness). The former are 
regarded as simple sicknesses, called hokono ; but the latter ore put to the credit of 
the mete ami other spirits, or to the evil influeuce of moloki or witch. 

When tlic sickness is hokono herlai are used, medicines ore mode, and tabus 
inflicted; wtum the sickness is caused by the mete^ hUoti or stick oluuins are 
erected before the jiaticDt’s house, and he is put under various tabus; and when the 
sickness is by the moivki or witch, the first object is to discover the wilcli, or 
failing that, by powerful cliarms to countenuct and overcome tlieir malign 
infiuence. Tliere is another cause of disease, but it is not discoverable nntil after 
the patient’s deatli, when the ngnnga holiis a [loet-mortem examination on the 
oor{)sc to find whether the man was ljcwitohe<l to tlcalh, or in trying to bewntch 
someone else was conquered by the cliarms of his opponent and paid the penalty 
w'ith his life, f>., A wonts to kill B by witchcraft, but B'a fetishes, charms, etc., are 
80 strong that, in protecting their owner B, they also overcome the witchcraft of \ 
and kill him. The ngoivjai verdict tliat the deceaseil died as the result of tiis own 
witchcraft has a very intere.sting ami wiilespreod effect on the people. It 
exonerates the nganga from all blame, for while he nmy drive out mite or spirits, 
and deol with other spirits by his powerful cliorms, and while he may overcome the 
witchcraft use<l by someone else t^^ainst his patient, if fie is innocent of wiiclicraft 
himself, yet how can it l»e expected of him to save a patient who himself is full of 
iikumiu or witchcraft ? TIius, to ** save Ids own face," the nganga after his post¬ 
mortem examination ileclares in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that the 
dcceasetl dietl by his own witchcraft. The result of the verdict is that the corpse 
is buried and no one is accuse<l of lieing a witdi, and c<»nBequently no one lias to 
take the ordeaL During my residence among the Boloki, although many took the 
ordeal for various reasons, I never heard of one taking it for bewitching a person to 
death. The vcrtlict generally given was awi na liJcvndu, or he died by his own 
witchcraft, and many a time I have heard the friends of the deceaaeil protest 
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agnlnfit thift charge, fqr they consiEiercd it an insult to the memory of their tWjArteti 
frieiKh ooii lasiated tliat ho die<i hv the act of God {ami na lo la lihanz^l ikm& 
sickness^t's are especially regartied as the i^nlt of hre^king a covenant, oa dvi^eiitcry 
01 holet^, or the onicgtoe of a broken treaty, as woimils anti death in a fight, or the 
reatilt of a nifc*8 iinfaithfuluefa while the hnsliand woa away at the fight, as 
wounds in a fight. 

In coses of fljmple lokwi& medieiuea are imule from berba for inwanl or 
cull ward application, foracntatioiis of leaves are applied, and monflage is often 
Iwneficiil, and in many cases duirras and amulets are Buppiieil to the patient. In 
cases of iserious ftdlvno, os snmlbpox, ilnop^^ etc., one who lias recoveml from the 
sickness very often sets iq> aa a healer of the same, for who knows better huw tu cure 
oD Ulnettes tlmn one who has liod it ? The>se liealers of diseases w ere nut 

nyaTiffa^ and were not regarded ae such; and if tlmy failed to the j^lient wns 
taken to a tufUtiifit ns the Mat resorb The fees of the former were motlerate, as a 
qiuiok iloQtor's ccitopared with tlte fees of the prufesflional imn. Of these heabra 
there wens a krge numl^cr, and it w ould lie impossible to give an outline of their 
practices, for each ffdlowcd hi» tsr her own method, and tried to keep that method 
Bfl secret as ^joasihlc, and even wliea foineiitatinnH or herb docuetiona were utsed. 
the niiiiics of the herha were kept a prefenmd ssecret. Simple maeKagc v,m a 
favourite oj-Miratioo, and mnch enjoyinl hy tlii> jiatieni, and its curative qualities 
were not placed to the crtjdii of friotiun, wamilh. magnetbrni, hut to the retiab 
power of the rubber. A more complicatetl kind of mOMsage was pructiaoil hy the 
nffanfiiu during which he pretended to extract nil kimlA of Lhinga~i)alfn niiU, 
BUinca, and bite of iron—from tlie patient. 

Cupping, called ttpnn^, Was often practised, and has already been mentioned 
under a previous section, Soinetiniea it was Hiinple bleeding, and at other liruos it 
was cupping prosier witli hum and suction^ The iiort to 1)0 ttenefiu^d was snicked 
with a knife, and a horn which hud at Llio upjoir end a hole was put over the cuts. 
Thu openitt>r put a pill of clay or soft wax into his montli, sucked at the hale, an^l 
with hw Urtigiio pul the wax over it. Tluft ho rejwuted until the air in tlit* lioni 
wiiK exluiiiKted and then the hleud mu freely, 'rise clyster woa used fur relieving 
jmins in the Btunuidr A snmll calaltoHh was tilled with wuter in which some 
lierbs luui l)eexi buiUoL Tito pntieut laid on his slunuLch and t he reed tiiU; was 
Lnsserted in the rectiira and liquid from the calaliash was poirred into the rued; but 
Eimuetimea they* bad a calabash with a very long neck, ami UiIb was luttiru^ and tlie 
liquid allowLHl to gmviniie into tJ*e bowehu Of lute years the natives Itave 
Lmilaiod the white folk and have used soapy water. The ufllivc name for the 
clyster is njan^ 

As stated aljove, moat of the dit^eoticft in tlie list are called teibrtu* sickness, 
illness, complaint, etc.^ and it was unlj wbeu iltey did nut yield to the ordinurv 
simple treatment tluit they were regarded more seriously miha result of witchcraft, 
or obseswoa by a spirit ealled twffv, au ulcer would show iUolf and be treated 
with fomcatatious, utt. but if, as wmethnes happened, the ulcer spread and drained 
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tho strength t>f the jHitient a nffangti would l>e CttlleU ftinl the canse sought for 
either in witchcraft, the breaking of a iabe. or the aetiom of a h^rde or spirit. 
Tliose complaints num1»red 2%^, 20«and 39 are sup^ioscnl to originate in one of 

these ways, aotl It is the (fhject of tlie to disco^’er whicti, in order to use 

the right mcana. The lieate Iris drum near the jetienl:, talks escciteilly, 

cliants various phrases, tfie sense of which neither he nor the people very often, 
understand, but the Jilt of the metre together with the rliythm of the drum make 
the patient svmiy to and fm and Imve a hj'pnotio efiect on him. ‘When lie 
is worked up to the right pitch, the asks him, ** Have yon eaten any thing 

iiiive yon hrokeu a taiju) 1Hie patient takes no notice. “Have you donei 
anything (tf., have you broken a coventmi) I*' The man takes no notice. ‘^Aro 
yon bewitched ?" or, ” Are you liiewitoliitig auyotiie t " To these questiouH no answer 
is given. " Have yon a fThe patient jerks and iwittdies Ids Itody, beats 
his arms, ami sways more vigorGush", and thns it is knowui that tite patient is 
obsessefl by a spirit or spirits, anti the next tiling is to discover Avhelher the hv^rte 
is fwvte bu'ii or himt^ or i/obi, and so on, and that point being decidMl by tho 
jerking of the patient*8 body the proceeds to imJce llie iiecesiaary eliamia 

ami put the man under the profier to bus. This ceremony is called mofrafa. There 
are modifications of tills ccroniony, in W'lueh only rattles ore used, and not driuiLs, 
and many women sing and ifhjiko mttlos round the patient, who hert in the middle 
of the ring w-ell anointe<l with oil, or there may be only a few present, anil tiie 
drum is used, and the jialient taken inside a mat enclosure willi the tujatitfii, but 
UiG principle is the same. 

It will be noticed tliat the dusoases uriginated by the (plur. or 

spirit are not those that can t»e Been, as dysentery, drojtsy, gleet, etc., hut unseen 
diseases marked by w'cakneas, dohility, lack of cneegj'^ etc., ami are caused by tho 
hamU ajfeeting tiie iilo sailings, that is tho soul of the individml. 

The following are seme of the methods used by the in dealiug with 

tho more occult diseases of ob^ssion by hwr.i£ 

1. —-Tlie pntirnt lies on his iNick. The nganija liaa a sauDe|uin of boiling 
waster h}' Ids side. He kneels by the patient and sbakea some leaves over him, 
dijiB Ilia hand iu the water aini ruha lUe Blomoch of the otek pewm, nml in a short 
time shows a palm nut as liaving come from tho pcitiimt. This is repeated again 
and again, and each time a palm not ctr a stone, or a piece of iron, is ehowm as 
Imving come from Um ]iatieut, and these are taken aa evuJence that tlic heete or 
spirit is being G.xpellc<L 

2, A’nyo Ula ,—A drum is beaten by the nga7}ffa*s aesiatant, The n^aMja ties 

strings w ith nutny knots in tliein round the ][jiatient's wrists and neck. He then 
ruba him w’illi a preparation of jsaltn oil and camwood jjowder, puts u tabu on him, 
and makes and erects sticka Tlie patient is told that whenever he eats 

ho must tlirow' some of his food over his shoulders (he must not; look Tomu!) for 
the bi^e or spirit to eat, Kitya means to turn over, and frfa Is a disease ciiuse<cl 

^ See S«tien XUJl, &£ZJomv, for on Kccooiit of the Iwtt epirit aim for thr? uid 
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by a ar it is tlie ruuiie i>f tht spirit tliat cauHefl certmn symptoias, lienee JTwyo 
Ida is to turn over or conquer tbe nvii apirit CMtUeil ida, it» full tiame lieiiig 
Znen Ida. 

Ttic following; are some of the remetiics uEtejl :—Knia is lo tical quiclcly the 
cuta of a lawlly wountied imu by pbciiq^ luni on a slielf wwJ lightiiif; a fire niitier 
liim ail that tbe siiioke entera the wotitubi. are leaver for ilramug Imila and 

&liftced»sea to a hea^i. Motda leaves are Ijoiled and mbbeil oti a patient Kiift’ering 
from sleeping sickness. Zcayr/tf is brasi rin3x Some loediciue is tieii to a brass 
rotb and it ia then worn to strengtlieii the ariii or the feet. Some wear it for 
ilienniatUm. Jfftkulu ftmtuki leaves are gtiod for Bores and wounds, and the juice 
of the leaves is put into the eyes for sore eyes, and bouio eat the leaves to cfluse 
pregnancy, .Vf/Jtfl/a/tf are auiall Bticks of iKiwetfal '‘medicine" itaed for soothing 
the violently mwk 

Ligatures axe tie<l—one aWve tlie wound, and the other below the wound— 
for a snake bito» ami Some bitter plant (Zftda/o) is given t<» the bitten |>ei-aim to 
cliew. Tiic tjyn«yi:i also " gerapea the wound to get out tlic teeth left by tlie 
ariflke/‘ There are jun-sona aiid even families who hatifUe snakes wltli impunity, 
and these are auppoaeil to have anjjke medicine. Such a person is sent for if the 
|jatient U HuETering laully from a auake'e bite, and on hia arrival he and tlic Idtteu 
].kersi.m wilt clasp each other"s right ivrlst. and the snake-man will heat the ann of 
the bitten |»erson to drive the or jKrlson from him into himself, I luive 

never Iteard of n death from a snake bite, hut I have seen uen'ous iieople very 
seared after being bitten l>y a snake, 

There la a word yifayoAf, which meane to kill or drown a slave ivho is too ill to 
recover. 

Natives endured the heat much lictter tlian the cold. The jialni oil ami 
coiow iKid jM>w'ilert used iso freely as a coameiio, protected their liodies from the direct 
rays of tlio sun, and I think the some eotmietic was a slight protection from the 
cold air i but in the cold they seem to enimplc up imd IfXw all energy. Wontub from 
knives and spears healed rcaddy. Llood polBoning wras very rare. Sypthilis is to 
Iw founth hut it is nut cutamon. I ItcUeve It w'tih white people and 

ZanidtiarlK. Tlia interesteil reader Rtiould, in eouneotion with this Ecotion, rend the 
Section XLIK on Ekugiok, especially that |>art dealing with the diftirrent spirits, 
and also Section XLIY, on Magic and Magicianh. 


SvrPLKSTESTAur Notes to Taut Tl (jriyira, YoL SXXIX, pp. 416-451>), 
Section XXXi p. 427, Slatcrt, 

A ftlove badly treateil by his master can nm and break tlw d/olv^ at fetish 
saucepan, belonging to one of the Then the n^n^i will demand sneh 

a heavy price from tlie nmuter (aft he is rcBiwnsihhi for the action of hia stave) 
that he will prefer to leave the slave in tlie nynniw's hands to paying tho redemp- 
tiou price, rnblic opinion would he very pronounced against a slave who broke 
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the ^bak'Q for ioAufScietit rcosotui. A female »]ave \^uuLd oot break tTie lMLH.^aiise 
ebe would !» worth more than the eouipeosatioii deiuanrlml^ and on its piytuent 
she could be tied tip by ber former maater md sold far away, after a bad flogging. 
She would run away and 1^ done with it i but a muLv slave wlio did not wont to 
leave the neighbour booil v.*oi4ld Irreak the of a nffan^a of the neigh bomdiuoil 
and ihua remain in llie diatrict and be lietter treated. 

Section XXXV, p. 440. Marjiiage. 

breaking the or fetiali saucepan, ia lused for another purpose: a man's 
wife hat ijeeu. stolen from him, and all other means liaring failed to regain her he 
goes to the tears his cloth, and breaks the This action calls attention, 

to the case and arouses wideapread interest, Thu rtffan^ nuist take up the case 
■or he will kwse his dignity as a Vi/anpa, arul folk will lose their respect and fear for 
Ids ehoko, So he places himself at tlie head of a movement to punish the wife 
eteoler, and the wen who would, not have helpctl the husband volunteer to fight 
under tlw mid when ilje w'c^n3aIl is captured the husband Juts to pay lioavy 

damage.s for tearing the cloth, breaking tlie Matf and for the help of the in 

tJie fights He will try to recover all the damages from the stealer of Ids wife. 

StrS'DRY XOTES. 

BitU^rooTitrs were known and made; tint the ciders did not like the lads to 
play with them, atnl iJitey gave as their reason, ** You are calling the leopardsL'* 
Tills was 1>ecause the wiurl of the bamboo made a sound like the growling of a 
leopard* 

t» frwi'—When a person wanteil to lake Lho rootlets of the wX’a tree 
for ordeal purposes, he eeleobeil the tree and then spread a Icjif on tlus dosed list of 
his left hand and struck it witli the palm of his r^ht hand, and if tlio leaves on 
iftht tree trcioliled he knew that'the tree was sirring and fit for u&c; but if the 
leaves remained quiescent, it wiw a sign that tlie nka w'oa weak and unfit for use 
60 another and another tree wfta songlit until he found one that responded to the 
striking of tlie leaf. 

First itdh .—Boys oiid girls w’^hea tlicir first teeth come out always carefully 
hid them, for if they were found by anyone no other teeth would come iii their 
place j hut an adidt would throw bis teeth anywhere, for no other teeth could take 
tlieii place. 

A fimcml T\tt ,—Jfembera of the deceased one's family slept for two or three 
weeks on leaves * then they liod a drinking bout of eiigar-OMie wine to whioti uU 
the town was invittN.lt and after tliat they retutiuHl to their onihiary sleeping tuats. 
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KIKUYU CUSTOMS AXD BELIEFS. 

THAHU AXD ITS COXXECTIOX WITH CIRCUMCISION RITES. 
Bt C. W. Hoblet, C.M.G. 

[With Plates XXVIII—XXX.] 


Thaku, soDkCtiiues called n^Au, is tho word used for a condition into wliich 
a person is belie^ixl to fall if lie or she accidentally becomes tlie victim of 
certain circumstances or intentionally jicrforms certain acts which carry with them 
a kind of ill luck or curse. A person who is thaku becomes emaciated and 
ill or breaks out into eruptions or Iwils, and if the thaku is not removed will 
probably die. In many cases this undoubtedly happens by the process of 
auto-suggestion, as it ne\'cr occurs to the Kikuyu mind to be sceptical on a 
matter of this kind. 

It is said that the thaku condition is caused by the n^foma or spirits of 
departed ancestors, but the process does not seem to have been anal^'sed any 
further. 

We are now in a position to realize the attitude of the Kikuyu mind towards 
MaAu, and it is considered that the term curse, in its me<lieval sense, expresses iL 
Everyone will remcmlier in tho luyoliUby Legtndt the pitiable contlition of the 
Jackdaw of Rlieims after he had lieen cursed by the Cardinal for stealing his ring; 
now this would appeal to a Kikuyu, and ho would at once say the jackdaw was 
thaku. In one of the cases of thaku, quoted hereafter, it is possible for a person 
maliciously to lay a curse on a whole village by breaking a cooking pot, and 
in another instance, a"^ father can lay a curse on his^son for disoliedicnce, and 
we tlrus have jiarallel instances from both higher and lower civilization, the 
Cardinal curses the jackdaw with the help of the supenuitural powers w*ith which 
he is invested by virtue of his sacred position, hut in the lower culture it is 
apparently held that any person con inflict a cune by invoking the supernatural 
powers of the ngoma or spirits of the dead ancestors. 
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Tmly the position tiaa clicnigerl but little, but it appear proTjoble timt 
ns the priests Usd gaititxl power they sirogatai co thomnelves the monopoly 
of laying a curse u^wii their flock; the freedom with which people use the 
conventional fomiula of curses to this day is evidence, howe^*er. that the power 
to inflict a curse ivaa formerly at the disjKusal of alL It is important to reiiliae^ 
however^ that when curses were believed to l>e effective, and if malieious, were 
punishable by native law, people were more careful about the custom than they 
are to'day when all belief in the power of a curee has died away. 

Some people use the torui ceremonial tineleanness to express the lueaniiig of 
ihahn but, ae far as my enquiries go, the phrase inadetjuately explains the Kiknyu 
ideas on this question* Acts which cause a person to become fhaktf. are often 
found to be enanicraiod under the bidding of " prohibitions and taifUjC' 

The similarity iMtween thahu and is somewhat striking and worth 
conaideriug. Tahi* appears usually to bo applied to some act or object by a man 
who ofteu acts in the dual caj>acity of ruler and magioiam There is as far as can 
bo discovered no record of a Kikuyu ihahu having bcon iinpoBod by any known 
personage, but these 1>e]iefs must have originated Bomewherc; and it may Ise that 
they were originnlly imposed one by one by great medicine men in fonucr times 
and have thus Imeonie mcoq>oratod in wliat may be termed the tribal religion. 

The removal of the curse is effected by a proeess of lustration which, in the 
more serious coscSt 1^ done by the mitiidtt tnn^ or imeiliciiie man, and in 

others by the memljers of tlie native council or A-ktMia ; the latter b an intfirestiiig 
coao of the o^'crlapping of judicial funcLioua and [.ho«e of a sacerdotal cbaractcr* 

The hi^tiution ceremony is alnioot Blwa }'0 nccoiiipaiiit»l by the alaiightcr 
of a sheep and nnoiotmeut with the contents of the stomach, and in some caoea 
tho white diatoniaceous earth called -im is used; tlie purifientiou is cslletl tfihikn. 

In a few cases smoke is used aa a purifjung agent and seems to be considered 
effective in some more trivial Ciises. 

Tho reality of this aapcct of Kikuini life and thought may easily be under¬ 
estimated, but it is important that all who wish to gain a deop insight into nativer 
aliaira should understand it auJ give tho phcnomciiou its true value. To give the 
qitcation a practical application it may aafely be aoid that no Kikuyu native who 
becomes thah ti, during the course of Jiis employment by a white master, will rest 
until he lias Ijeen freed of hia curse or ill luck, and w'ill probably desert with 
wages duo to him in order to get rid of it; he cannot afford to wait, the risk is too 
great. 

Ihcre is another curious side of the question; a Kiknjui when he h 
circumcised undergoes this rite either aficurding to the uhi Kikuyu custom 
or according to ^losai cuBiom; tlie physical operation and result is the some, 
but the coremoniai varies, and for some uufathaiued rea 3 <Dn a man wdio ia 
cireumcisod Masai fashion can do certain things or eucoimter certain eircumstances 
with impunity which woidd, if iiu had Iteen circumcised Kikuyu fosliion, render 
him fltahti. This is a very carious fact, and Lho Kiku^m themselves do not seem 
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to be Able to give any re^n for it; the matter sliouid. however, be made the 
aebject of farther research* iis mj inromiAtiaa ia derived from the floutlieru branch 
of the tribe^ oud many ciiflioms wliich ate droppiog into disTiiso in that area, mid 
thins losltig their inner meaning, are found to Im; very much better known in 
Kenya Province or Mwaitnnii au they term it, 

List 0 / Thahn^ 

I will now proceed to give a list of which I Itave collected with the 

as&ietance of Kinanjui and Ida fcttiina or coilUicU of or elders* the (|ucation 

of the two claasea of eirciiiocisiou will bo diBcusacd later^ 

(1) If a small child dies and tho mother carries the liody away into the bush, 

the woinim is thahn-, and if the Inisband cohabits with her before she is punHed, 
he becomes thahn and the woman ia deanfled. The man carries the ihtthu away 
with him, and what la worse* may transmit it to hie other wives. If the tnan 
becomes thtitta in this way it is much more scrioiiB for him tlian tlte woman, and 
a viuiulu miufo or metiicine man hae to bo called in : tbc woman has to be pnnficd 
by three elders, ai^ntri ya and nn elder woman For initance, if a 

man has two wives and the younger bad become in tins way, the sentoi' wife 
woiihi shave the haad of the woman who ^viug to lie purilietl, and a sheen is. killed, 
and she b sToenred with taiha or the contents of the stomach. 

This fhahu only falls on those who have bean circumciaed eocordingto Kikuyu 
fashion: if the man lins been eircumeised according to Masai custom ho does not 
become (hahft. 

(2) If a woman who has assisted at a birth cohabits with n man before the 
end of the umbilical cord of the newly hum child haa shrivel led up and come 
away, mid before she bos cereiiionblly bathed hersdf, the infant, although not her 
own, will become IhahiL To rcnioVB the cut^ from the child the principal elder 
of the viUago kills a sheep and smears the woman with fafAa, the contents of tho 
anmuil's stomach* and thus cleonRes her. 

Tins applies to those circumcised either according to Kikuyu or ^fasni faahion. 

(3} If a man touches or carries a corpse he lieooines ihaJtti until he is cleansed, 
the luetmtion is j>eTfonn(nl by ineml>aia of the local conuoil of ciders, aihuri yo 
A'mTna,and tlie final putihention by a or meiliciue man; if ho 

cohabits witli a woman before he is oleaneeil slie also becomes 

(4) Stopping over a corpoe^thls itiflicta a tfn^hu of a very Borious nature, 
the person contnicts a siekoess called (posaibly leprosy is meant), Kc u 

■laid to brciLlc out into mr eruption* tJte fingers come olT tinil the nose rots away. 
To remove tbia ihahit both the elders, aihuri yr;. Kiajiuit and tho ?nua<fa mifffo are 
callerl in, tho latter procures a Ijtme of an elephant and the bone is plaeod on the 
ground and the atAuri form a circle round It* the patient then steps over the bone f 
the Tnwudii TJtoyo altcrwanls purifies the man in the usual way.' 

^ Tbe act of itoppLog ovtr a corp« Li prolably connidencl a «eHoi.i« innilt to tKe njvaniL. 
Thii appUet to thgae drcumclsed d ta Kiku^iru and d t(t MaBiJ. 
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This applies to both «ectiotis of th@ tribe, viz., those ^ircumeiBed 

Kikeje fashion ond thoae einiiiiiicised Miisnl ia^hinn^ 

(5) Huiiog a tnamage ceremony five ^'oats IiAve to be presentOil to tlie 
athnri ptt Xifuna and they are killed fora feast. After they aie flJauyhlflreti the 
eycfl of the carcases Lave to be t^aken out* if during thia process an eye becomes 
cut or broken, tlie bride becotnoa (Jta/kUt and if nothing is done will not bear 
children; the father of the girl has to preBcnt a sheep to the fUhnri^ and the girl 
is purified by them—this is not a matter whidi necessitates a mediciue imm. 
This applies to both sections of the trilie. 

(6) On the occasion of a birth, the young men of the villago kill a sheep for 

a feast called [ if the man who slaughters it cuts his finger and his blood 

drips on to the meat* he is thahu until he is purified by the atktiri Atuirui, 

This applies to both sections of tho tribe, 

(7) If a maut the head of the village, attends the circumewien of a cliild 
fli LUd hut of une of bis wivee* ho is ikttku until tfie children who were circumcised 
in the lint are cured ; a tHNfufa then comes and purifiea biin and the woman 
in whose hut tho children were circumcised. 

ITiis only applies to those cirenmebed Kikuyu fashion* for it is the custom 
of that section for the village head lo sleep in the hut where the circiiuiicLsion has 
taken place* and he becomes tftahK whereas it is the custom for a village head who 
wns circtimoised 3fiimai fashion to sleep in another hut imtil the oeremoui^ are 
<]nite over and he thus escapes the ihithu. 

(fi) If one man kills another, and comes to sleep at a vilhigo and caki with 
the family in a certain hut* tlie people with whom ho has caton become th<iAv. 
and the skin on which lio has wlept is ihfiJtu and may infect anyone sleeping on it. 
This is a case for a mitn/fii mUffo who is cuUed in to purify the hut and its 
occupants. 

If, how'ever, the owner of the hut utid liia family have been circiunciecd Masai 
faaliiou they do not become Uufhv. 

(9) If an important elder dies he is buried by his gone and they are tfuihtt 
until pmdfiedl by the nthuti Airtmtt* they are suioared with oil and their beads 
are shaved during tho cereniony; this is not considored a very serious thtihu. If 
they have been eiitrumcised Masai fashimi they can be purificil forthwitli, but if 
they belong to the otlicr section it is neceesary for them to isolate theni&elves 
until tho uciv nioon appeals, 

(10) When a child is bom the father kills a sheep* of which a large part is 
given lo the woman w ho has assisted at the confinement* end if before he has 
pegged oat the skin and divided the mt^t lie is sunimoued sway from the village 
on urgent business (uiy Informant gave an example* and said: >Suppose be was 
arrested and taken awuy as s prisonerthe infant ia iha/m and the piinclpul 
elder of the village bus to kill a sheep* take a strip of skin from the fore foot of 
this animal, luid fasten it as a bracelet on the wriet of the infant to remove the 
ill luck. 
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This applies lo both aoctlous of the tril>e* 

(11) U childrO-D are boiog ckcuuKiked at a villa^* and the owner of the hut 

wJicTo the coreiuonj has taken place goea aivnj' to sleep at another Tillage before 
he LB cleansed^ and, say, on the way, lie meecs a crowd of jteoide, the children who 
were circnmciscd will all Ix) thuhn. This is a ease for a «iw^» 

Tliis only applicB to thoBc eircumcised Masai fashion as, by Kikuyu fashion, the 
nuui does not sleep at another 'idllagev 

(12) If two men who were eireumcieed at the same ceremony light and blood 

is spilt, they are both thaku until a tttundu viuffo comes aud remov es it. He killB 
the uaual aheep and Iho athuri or elders put a strip of the skin of the aheep on the 
w'riat of each of the two mem Persona who are eiicEiniciBed at the same feast are 
ealled Tltia appHee to both sections of the tribe, 

(13) If one man circuniciiscs Ins cluldreii accorrliiig to Maaat faahion and 
another accoriling to Kikuyu fashion, and the former slLould eat meat killed by the 
latter, tlie fanner will be ttiahir and riw iwraf. 

(14) If a i;ierEoii 1>0longiiig to the Mwithaga clan aleejia In the hut of a person 
lielongiijg to another •rlka or clan, the people of that hut become thaJiu ; tfib is a 
coae for both medicine men aud elders, and it applies to Ixtih sections of the tribe, 

(15) If a man throws some earth at hia wife, b^th become thf^htt; thfa is a 
COSO for a medicine man, ami lK>th have to be purified. Tills only applies to lUt3ao 
circumcised Kikuyu fashlom 

(10) If food IB eaten from a emcked pot the persons eating it become iJutkit 
and a innndti luiryu has to he called Lm Tliis affects tM}th sectiomi of the tribe. 

(IH) The wives of smiths nre usually decorated witli armlets made of twisted 
strips of iron t.'olled miikwrt. If a man entem tlie hut of a amith, and cobahita 
with a woman so decorated,, he becomes th^ihur A sheep lies to be killE^d arid a 
supply of fioney beer provided, a strip of skin from the sheep is placed on tlio 
wrist of the nmn, tlin woman, and any chifilren she may have j this bracelet is 
placctl on the left wrist o^f fomales, and the right w'list of a male. The purifreation 
ceremony is performed by another BuiitlL 

Tliis thfthu afTeebs both sections of the tribe. 

(19) Persons eating food in & smithy Income ihalutj the aiuitli himaelf can 
purify one from this curse. 

It allecta lietli sectiona, 

(20) If a Iwsul worn ou a warrior's neck or waist falls into food, the peraomt 
who ptirtake of the fiW5d bcctmo ffia^u;if bucIi a laiaii falU intr* the gi'oia store and 
becomes ioadvortently cooked with lUet food tbe resuH ia the eamo; this onlv 
aflbcte |wraona cireumeised Kikuyu laBhton. 

(21) If a Mu'Kiknyu has hnd his crops protoctetl by mogical processes per¬ 
formed by a medicine mun (ki protect in this way is callotl ku-TOffo), mid mma oiio 
takes food fium a gulden so proU'ct4!d. ho Iwcomes tUtfhtf, and this form of l/isAu can 
only bo removed by the miHlicino man who has roija-ed tho phinLiition. 

Tliia applies to both sactionB of the tribe. 
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(2^) if iiLan has connection >vith a woman from behind, ttiey are both 
TliiB ifi a Very serioas iJiafm and boLli tlie *Uhiiri tfa kiatnst and a ojitfnifa inuffo aie^ 
iiecessary to netuovo it, neither the man nor the woman can eat any of the 
sacrificial alieep. 

ThU applies to both Bections, 

(23) If a man treats his wife and draws blood the woman Ja thahti^ and the man 
cannot sleep In her hut until she is freed from it; the elders are caileti in and kill a 
sheep. The two poisons coneernetl are not allowed to eat any of tho meatj^ and the 
skin is rescm^ os a fee for a jnanii'a who is called in to perfom the formal 
lustration. 

This alTects both sections of the trilio- 

(24) If a woomn is earrj'iiig a baby on her back^ and it slips ont of the leather 
garment and inUa to the ground it is fh^v : the child must not be lifted from the 
place where it fell untH a sheep has been killed on that spot, this is ii case for Imtii 
the eldem of Idarna and a medicine man. Both sections of the tribe ore alTeoted by 
this. 

(25) If an older or a woman when coming out of the hut slips and falls down 

on the ground he or she is fAirAw, atid lies there uiitil a few elders of come 

and alaiighter a sheep near hy\ and some blood and to/An (contents of the stomach 
of the sheep) are rubbed on the fti>ot where the pemn fell* The elders then say 

So and so is dead, lot iis bury luiii«" and tliey plnkOt a sprig of the hushes called 
mukiirm and muthukwa on the site of the mishap. This applies to 1*0!.1 1 sections. 

(26) If a man marries a woman and she steals anything from a momljer of her 

fathers clan, ahe is (hahtt, and milk will How from her hreasta without any natural 
cause, and any child she bears befoTB the thahi is removed will la? I'lite is a 

matter for the tiihuri or eldera of kiama ; a sheep is placed on the wonian^s ahouldem^ 
and its throat is pincbc^l until it niictorates on the woman's bedy, the sheep is then 
killed, and the oonlonU of tin* gall LIudder, mbced with urine from lla bladtlpr, arc 
poured over tlie leather gunimni of the womau, and her navel is toudiod with a 
little of the mixture. The milk tlial was unnaturally Sowing from her breasts will 
then dry up, and by this atgu they w'iil know tliat the thoAu m removed. 

Tliis applies to lioth sections of the tribe, 

(27) If a man's son comm its adultery with otic of his father's Wives, am] tho 

father is stiU alive, the father lieeomea t/tahu and not the culprit, tho reason given 
1 icing that the father takes the thahu because he liegot the son. The erring woman 
does not return to her hnsbaudT (die is not fAflAa, mid can still bring food to her 
husljand, but he does not cohabit with lier, niid her hut is broken down. Tlie son 
who has tran^ressed in ihia way lias to make peace with hia fatlicr by a formal 
present of a big male gi>at, Thb ifAoAw con be lomoved by the atlturi ya 

l^ta^na ; it is a very aeriouB matter, mid if the ikahu is not quickly removed from the 
father, ha will die. 

It applies equolly to Iwth sections of the tribe* 

(23) If a petsou touches nieristrno] blood, he or slic is thahv ; or if a man 
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cohabits with a womaii in ttkis cDn<}iticpTi he ia (hah^u The petscm who is contami- 
mted will first taie eouiecow (lung and then red ochreous earth {thiriffa) and pLifltor 
it on die of the body touched by the blood; ochre is said to bo issckI because 
it is the same colour as the blood; the woniau from wfhom the contaruination came 
is also fhaJiu. The mioufn has to be called in to ^uirify the pereom. 

Thia ajtplios to both sectioiis, 

(20) If one wotaan is circumcised Hasai fashion and another Kikuyu fashion, 
and the child of tlie hitter is suckled by the utlier woman, the child liecomes ih^hu t 
this Is a cose for a ujnadu muf/o. 

This applies to thoee dteumdued Kikuyu fa&lnou, 

(30} If a hyBE^na coinca into a hut at night, kllUi a goat and the owner kills the 
hvffina in the )mt, the hut will be abandoned, and the whole village has to be 
purified by the 

This applies to both sectiouB of tlie tribe. 

(31) If a hyseiLa defascatea inside a village, tbe villngQ and lU Inhabitanta are 

fhiiUif, this is a case for the to armnge ^ the usual aheep is kiUod and It uiuet 

be eaten by the peojde of tlxe village. If a person bdongiog to another village 
eats any of the meat, a byrnua will come and defile the vtllago where he 
lives. 

This applies to both sections, 

(32) If a womaii \& carrying a gourd on her back and it falls and breaks, she is 
ih€i/iii ; this is a matter for the elders of Iudihl to arrange, 

(33) If A goat should come up to whero people are sitting, and try to eucklo 
n ivoman's breast^ the woman is thuku^ the goat has to bo taken aw'ay and 
alaugbNsred at the village of the woman’s father, and the eldera of Mama are called 
in to purify tha woman. 

Tills applies to both sectione. 

(34) If a woMian is milking n cow and the ealf climbs up on her shoulders 
while she is so occupied, the calf is not allowed to suckle the cow again and la 
forthwith slsoghtereJ ; this is a case for tlie elders, Tlie jieople of the village must 
not eat any of the meat, Liilf is taken by the wotuan to her father and t ho other 
half is oaten by the elders. 

This applies to both sealions. 

(35) When a wonmn has recently been confined and tbe discharges are still 
unfin isheil, it lias s<imetimcB happened that a oow has come along and licked tbe 
stool upon irvhlcli she has been sitting, lu aueb a case ube must iminediately tell 
her husband^ if not, he will baemne ik/tA u and die^ and oil the other peoplo in the 
villBgo will become in a ksscr degree and get Uh Tlie cow boa to be killed 
without delay by the elders and is eaten by them^ no {leraonof the village must esu 
ti£ the meat ntilesa be bos been mrcumciscd Masai fashion. Three elders iu 
Kikuyu are said to have ilted fruip this thahu within rcicent years. 

This only applies to those who have bcoii circumcised Kikuyu fashion 

(36) If a cow is out grazing and its tail becomes twistetl round a tree it ia 
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thaJittf and must be slaughicr^d there and then ; it is killed by the ■owner, flud the 
elders receive the saddle and the young w’aniors the neck. 

This only ni>plies to cattle ow-ned by i>er3one eircuaidsed Xikura fashion. 

<37> Thfre is a white .bird called nj/ttn/jt (the bird is in Swahili called 

if one is seen to settle on a cow, and the cow is not killed, the owner of 
the cow Mill bo thftJiti and die. Tlio cow must bo killed there and then and the 
meat divided up, the dders teccive the saddle, and tho neighbouriiig warriors the 
neck, no pcrssoii belonging to the village must eat of the meat. The herd of cattle 
also need to bo |mri£cd, and ilio owner of the I'Ulage, assisted by the eldera, must 
take a female sheep which has not liuifufi a lamb, and a male goat; ilmee ora 
eluuglitered, and the intcatinea and kiiioa of the animals itermed am pJoced 

on a fire, ’ahich is lit to the witulward of the cattle kraal, and the smoko poii&ing 
through the kraal and among the cattle will purify tha horcL If the bird was 
killetl among the cattle all the herd would die, 

Tlds applies to both sections, 

(381 If a cow*a hom comes off in a fjcniOti^s bond the animal is tfmhu and is 
slaughtered, the meat te euten by all Thia applies to both sectiona, 

iit9) If s bull or bullock leaves the herd when out gmzLng and comes home 
olone, and stands outside the village tligging at the refuse heap (kiantim) with its 
horns, it is known to be ^/«TAH,.and is forthwith killed by the owner* Thlfl applies 
to both sectioDS. 

(40) If a goat ifl giving birth to a kid, and the head appears first ami the body 
b not hom quickly, it is said to be th&hUt oiid is elanghtored by the owner* 
woman must touch the meat of aucii an animal or ahe would bcctime thahu, only 
men can eat the meat. Moreov er, if a goat which b in kid should die, no woman must 
touch it or eat tbo moat, the idea probably being that her fertility might become 
contaminated. This applies to both sections, 

(41) li a wmimin liesrs twins the fimt time she has children, the twins are 
tlitthu, and an old woman of the village, generally the midwife, atuffs grass in their 
mouths until they are eufToeated and Ihrowa them out into the huBh, if, howei'er, 
a woman first Itears a single chiltl and tliea has twins they arc not thrown mt 

If a cow or u goat iHjora twins the first time, the same practice b observed, and 
a nficklace of cowries is placed round tha neck of the mother, Xhb practice b 
observed by l«oth sections 

(42) If the side peJe of a bedstead breaks, die person lying on it m ^AaAw,and a 
aheep must h© sacriiiced ^ this ia a mutter for the l-towo to arrange, and a bracelet 
called nribvjni, cut from the skin of the sheep, must be placed on the wrist of the 
person, or he or she is liable to die. This applies to both sections. 

f43} A malicioua pOTBon will, sometimES, out of spite or m a fit or rage, take up 
a cooking pot, daiah it down to the ground and break it, saying the words nroiirt? 
fiKJc, ** Die like this*"^ This is a very aerimis matter and randers alt the people of 
tim village tAahtt ; it is neccBsary for Urn people of the dlbge to pay oe much as 
seven sheep to remove the fhnku. This is natumliy considered a crime accofdiug to 
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iititive and tlic offender is punished by the ehktft of who mUiet a flue of 

seven goats. Thia applies to both seetious^ 

(44) If a Bou aerioiialy diaoboya bis fatlier, he eau he rendered tfiahu by Ids 
father ntbhiug aahea on ids buitoohsj and curglug him ttaying, hlay jou 1/e eaten 
by nnj autia " \ the son will have to take a sheep and then a male goat and a jar of 
honey and crave hb father's forgivnucss; the father alaugldeis the animal, aznl rul^e 
his navel and his buttocks with the meat and the'curse b removed* This applies 
to both sections. 

(4o) If the head of a villaga has a quarrel witli another man, wounds him with 
a Ktffid or sworth blood ia spilt in the village, tlie village becomes unless 

the offender tahe# hk advet^^ary and leads hku round the outakitia of tlia village 
lutting the blood drip on the gremnd as they go ] the oldem will then have to be 
called in, a sheep is killed, and they purify the viUage. This applica to both sectiona. 

(48) If an idiot or malleiously-minded person pieka u]> a skull, walks round a 
village with It and leaves it on the ”//tomi''or " place of conference," tho villogiB 
ta thahu^ and is In very Berious danger. The elders are first caUetl la and they take 
a sheep and drag it Found the couQnes of the village by the same route us titat 
taken by tlie person with the skull, the animal is killed and pieces of ilie intestiines 
are dragged round the village; the laeai of the sheep Is only eaten by very old 
iseiL Six other sheep then have to be killed by the elders, and guidly tho medicine 
uum lias to come and purify each [^rsou iu the 'I'illage. 

(47) If a wild mtiMol Is killed among a (lock or herd of aniuiale out grazing 
the beasts are thfihit j they can be purifietl by the oauer and the Hama ; a sheep is 
killed and the bones and intestines are placed on a fire lit to whidward of the 
infected dock or henJ and the smoke cleanses them and removes iho curse. 

Ty lot's Primitipr Uaitiirr^ voL ii, pp, 4^0-4'H, ** Fire serves for puri^eatiou in 
cases too trilling to reciuire sacrifice*'^ This applies to both sections* 

(48) If domestic animals arc attacked and stuug by beca they are thahu ; a 
sheep is killed and the hones and mtestineo are placed on a fire lit to wind ward of 
the herd and the smote removes tJie curse. This applies to lioth aecliL>tia 

(49) if a eon mirsee his father seriouMly he becomes thahu ; he has to biiiLg 
a sheep, winch is oaten by liis father and mother, the fat is melted and all three 
are smeareti with it; the son then has to peg out the skin of tbi.- Bheep in front of 
his raciheria hut* Tim applies to both sectiotiB. 

(50) If a iJcreou strikes anyone who b herding cattle, et-c., aatl draws blood 
the Heck or herd is ihuhu ; the offender mufit [jay a alieep, whinli ift killed liy the 
elders, and a strip of skin (rMlvmrit) is jdaeed on the wrifit of the offender; no 
young person, is allowed neat during the eereiuony* Tliis applies to Imth 
ecotiona* 

(511 If the droppinga of a kite or crow fall on a person he is thahu ; he must 
shave liLs head and bathe at u. river, nud tlie ehJem kill ti sheep am] fast^^n a strip 
of the skin on liia wriau The skin of the sheep musti not be jmgged out to dni" in 
the village where the jieraon lives^ Tliia applies to both sections. 
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(52) If a woman sleeps with her leather ganneet itiBble otit it is iinliieky, but 
she Is net thaht, the procedaro is for her to spit on the garment nnd turn it right 
way, Tliis applies to both sections, but it is umoh more unluclcy for a woman 
circuiuoiaeil Mnani fashion. 

(53) l\lien a man tlies the eldest son gives one bull or a big nirJe goat 

(according to his means) to the fUhvri k-iiima for a feust, Uio elders then teadi 
him his duties (Hrtm), The next step is to give the elders a male sheep 
{K'n-hukuriii), which rutiat uot be eaten the cluldreu; ttiis ia to oleanse the village 
of Ltie deceased. Now if a sou hais not made these gifta and gone through tho 
neeeasarj m-omtmies marking hia suecession, he cannot participate in the sacriliciai 
reoat which has to take pkee at the sacred dg tree after the death of an elder 
(celled kii-ht^a principal wife of the deceased can attend the sacrihee 

but tbe other wives and their children cannot, and if they tio they wrill hccome 
tfia/iu and it k a case for s incdiciue imm to arrange. The women and chiidren 
from the neighbouring villages can go¬ 
lf ji Siioriflce k made at s sacred fig tree to invake rain only. yn Anirwio 

can attend and cat it. No woman must go near. These rules apply to both sections. 

(ThI) If children ore being circumcised at a village aceording to Kikuyu fashion 
and the bead of the vibUgo Icjivea the village on u journey before eight days have 
elap^l or, according to Masai fashion^ Ijcfort!: tour days have passed, iia and those of 
lus children who have been operated on become thaftu ' tliis is a cose for the medicine 
man to arrange. 

(55) If a cbil<l has been circumciscil and, on the iliist occasion after the 
ceremony on which he leaves hia village, the goats and sheep come back from 
graiing and untei- ilio village before he Teturns, he is iJuthu^ He cannot retum to 
his >illago until it is removed and muat sleep at a iiuighbouriiig village wlicre samo 
of tho other Iwys reside who went through the ceremony with him. To romove the 
Ihiiliti hLs father hoe to kill a slicep and placu a atrip of skin (/’uA'iraru) from LUe 
animal on his wrist. 

(56) If a father picks up ono of his children and placea it on Ida back or 
sliDulders, the fatlier becomes ihaha and the child will die, the result is tljc same 
whichever the sex of the child; if he carries the child in front of him there is no 
^yW result. Tliis is a easo for a medicine man U> arrange, and it applies to both 
sections of the tribe. 

(57) If a person should lie bitten by a hyicnn or a Jog ho or she is ihitha and 
a medicine man has to lie called in' he kills a sheep and places n bracelet or 
nthjearu of the akih on tho wrist of the patient. This applies to both sections. 

(58) If a dog dies in a viUngo it is a very scriutis matter, tlic head of tho 

village and his people ore thahti, and the elders are called in. The village head 
provides a sheep which ia akughterod, and tho stomach coutcnls {tafha) are sprinkleJ 
round the village, whicJi is then ceramonially swept by tlie eldei^; the medioino 
man is then called in to purify all the people of wliat is called the of 

the dog. (.’VWi'. The means tlie pollution produced by the blood of the 
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dog having fallen on the gTX)unil of the Wllage or the death of the dog in the 
village.) This only opplies to the Kikuyu section of the tribe. 

(59) The children and grandchildren of brothers and sisters cannot intenuarry. 
If they do it is a very grave sin, and all children bom of such marriages surely die ; 
the ihahu on them cannot be purged by any ceremonial. The intents are not 
affected. It .sometimes happens, however, that a young man unwittingly marries 
a cousin; for instance, if a part of the family moves away to another locality a man 
might become acquaintetl with a girl and niorry her before he discovered the 
relationship. In such a case the thahu is removable, the elders lake a sheep an<l 
place it on the woman’s shoulders, and it is then killed, the intestines ore taken out 
and the elders wlemnly sever them with a sharp qdinter of wood from the mukta 
bush, and they announce that they are cutting the claji “ hUinyarurim,** by which 
they mean timt they are severing the bond of hlood reLationsliip which exists between 
the pair. A medicine man then comes and purifies the couple. This ouly applies 
to the Kikuyu section of the tribe. 

(60) If a parent goes on a journey and while absent one of his or tier sons 
cohabits with his wife the {mreiits are thahu, and upon re>entcriDg will he seized 
with ilUicas. This is a case for the medicine man, who lias to lie calknl in to perform 
a lustraliou ceremony to purify tlicm ; the offendiug sou is not affocted. Sprigs of 
the vxahoTXMf vivehatJut and mitei bashes ore bound up together and dipped in 
water, and the water is sprinkled over the oouple, a little is also sprinkleii at the 
gate of the village. This only applies to those circtiincisetl Kikuyu fashion. It is 
curious to note that practically the same custom is oWrs’od by the A-Kaiuba. 

(61) If a Kikuyu native kills a man belonging to another tribe he is not 
ihnhu ; if he kills a man of liis own tribe but of a different rika or clan to his own. 
he is not ihahu\ if however he kills a man l>elonging to his own rika or clan he is 
thahu, and it is a very serions matter. The matter can be arranged by the elders 
in the following manner:— 

Two trunks of the plantain or banana tree (calleil miramiM in Kikuyu) are 
placed on the ground parallel to each other and an elder sits on each; one of them 
is then lifted up by another elder, and the oflerider lias to seat himself on the tree 
trunk exactly in the same place; the other elder is then removed and the elder 
brother of the deceased or brother next in age to him U put iti his place. 

Tlie mothers of the offender and deceased then bring to the place food made 
of every kind of field pn>duce grown by the trilie, also some meat; the usual sheep 
is then killed by the elders and a little of the tatha, or stomach contents, is then 
sprinkled over the food which was provided by the mothers of the two parties. 

The two elders who first sat on the plantain trunks thim solemnly eat a little 
of this food, and also administer a little to the offender and the brother of the 
deceased. Two gourds containing gruel made of meal are then taken, and the 
ciders put a little of the tatha in each, and one gourd is sent to the rilloge of the 
offender and one to tliat of the deceased. Tlie remaining food is then divided 
among the assembly. 
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The follo^iog day the aiders proceed lo the locnl sacred fig tree and 

Ivill a sheep tliere. They dq^oeit of the fat, Liic cheat hutie, the mtei^tiDea and 
the mom importiint bqnes at the foot of the tree^ the rest of the carcasu is eaten 
by the elders, Tliey say thnt the or spirit of the deceased, svill visit the 

trLHj that night in ttie eliaiie of a wild eat ami eat the meat* and that this offering 
will ]>revent the nffumti of the dtjceasod from coming back to his vilbgtj ami 
troubling the occupaiita, 

A meiiieine uiim then iiaa to come and purify the niunlerer and the brother of 
the deceoseih 

Tlie above ceremony m not consLieried legal, and cannot l*e jTerformed* till the 
blood money has lieen paid* 

The abcive eaae ia a gur>ii example of tlie to'O stages of the removal of a more 
■ serious MaAw, in the first place the spirits of the deceased ancestors uicIuiUiig that 
-of the murdered man have to be appeased* ami then Uie personal defile ment due to 
the spiUing of blood* which falls on both the murderer ond the family of the 
mnrdettMl mnii, has to l?e removed by a separuto ceremony p^erfomed by the 
luedieine man, and it is mtercBtiug to note that only the medicine man can remove 
tills latter* 

The above tkafiu applies to lioth sections of the Crilie. In desertbing the aliove 
details, my inforinauta explained that according to Kikuyu native bw the blood 
money for a man was 100 sheep and goats and nine alieep and goats ju adilltion for 
the elders. If, however, a man could not raise 100 goats it was the custom for liim 
to give three <Lmglilerfl in payment plus tlio nine gouts for llie eldera. 

Tlie Kiku}!! were formerly ouly allowed to cut the fallowmg wdld unitiials und 
birds before being eirenmeised:—partridges (MjjumTv:)^ pigeon {ndi({i<ti)i and by rax 
Ifany wilt not eat wild game tbruughout tlicir lives* people follow the 
custom they have been brought up to oijserve i. those tliac cat wild game probably 
Imd Asi or Dorolx) ancestors* A poruou who eats wild game does not become 
ih/tht. Tliis same view ia held by both Bcctionfii. The repugtiunce to eating wild 
game ])robublv had its origin in totemism* but all traces cf this belief aeem to be 
lout in 8. Kikuyu. 

(62) The last of the th^ha which will be quoted h one of some importance, as 
it mny be in primitive culture the germ of one of the beliefs which allect Uio life 
of civilhsed peoples. This is the ill luck which h attached to the seventh rlay. 

A henlaman will not herd Ids liocks for more than «x days,and ou the seventh 
must be relieved by another man. 

If n man has been on a jouruey and absent fur six days he must not return 
home on the seventh dnv^ and must observe continence on the seventh day; sooner 
than return to his village on that day he will go and sleep at the house of a 
ueigld^ur a abort diataiice away. If this law ia liirokcn*serioua illness is eertau] to 
siipen'ene and a medicine man (nu^irdu mayo) W to be called in to reniovB the 
cur?je. Beth sections of tliu tribe are subject to it, and lioili male and fotnale aru 
aflected and moreover tlie live stock of the offender w’iil become sirik. 
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Tills lualief makes it easrj' for tiie niissionariea to explain to the A-Kiknyti the 
force of the Glufifttian obaeiriince of tlie Sabbatii, 

It will bo well to review the reaitlts of this inqiujy- and it gJiould lie noted 
tliat in a mimljet of oases, al^out one-third of those onuiaerated, tlic tlmku i@ 
hrotight upon the ofTonder or brought upon a third ijurty, by the iiiEeutional act of 
the offeiideT; in other cases tlie person and sonjedmes live a&>ck are the victinia of 
circimiBtancref over which there is no controL 

The invcstigaliotie throw a vivid light upon the compliciited nature of the life 
lufltcry of a Ifu-Kikuyu, and it is prett}' evident tliat a native of thia tribe cannot 
go tliTough life without becoming thahn somettiuc or other. 

Tho ihalm isj liowoverH in nearly nil cases re movable by the elders and 
medicine men for payment, anil it may rberefore l^e urged thiit tho belief Juu? not 
much value as n moral restnunL This view eaniiDt, however^ be seriously 
luaintalnod for the fifHouing reaflons i -—Take the cfloe of a person who eomitiila on 
act which he knows will bring thahft ; it must lio clearly nnderetuDd that he never 
questions the iiability of the prinoiplo, he gws abont with the burden of tho¬ 
rn Ludeed on his const ienco, tliis worries him ro mueb tlmt he gradually gets thin 
and ill, and all tide lie pula down to the thahn. It tberefore cuds by bis confeaijmg 
to the cldere and begging them to free him from Llie curae. It le in essouee 
noLidng more or Icaa tlian the eonfct^ioii and abeolurion of the Christian CLiurch. 
Then again we have to consider tlie publicity of Artini life, very little goes on which 
ia not known to the neigblioure; polygamy too increases iliis, a man confides in uiifr 
wife^Bho tells another wife and so it goes through the vilLage; if one person cemiuite 
an act which inlticts fAoAn on Jiimself or a ncighboLLr, it will gradually leak out by 
soDio means or etlierp an<l public opinion will insist on measures being taken to- 
remove it Xo living jierson would ever dream that he could hope ic evatle the w'rath 
of tiie agojfift or anceatrul spirite. Of course occttsions niay orific w'hen the commissifin- 
of a prohibitml act may involve a third linrty^ and the jierson who committed it 
jauy pTOserve silei^ce on tlie point, hut the elders will in muei cosies be in jKisseasion 
of complete inforumrion as to the movements of every person in the neigh* 
bourhiHxL anti moreover, the demeanour of the consciunoe-airickeu culprit will 
invite snspicion, so in practice it is but rarely that the oQender would not ha 
detected'' 

It h curious to note how deeply this division of liic Kikuyu trilie into tho IwOv 
guilds Kiktt^tt and J/uwif jK^rmcates their euatoniB. There hj for insLmco a 
ceremony culled Ku^inrw Kfiji, the literal translation of which is " to be born 

I aij*a Ktw, 1, 2, 3, 4, I* 15, IS, 10, £1, 2* *3, 20, £5, 40, &5, 04, 5p, GL TU,. 
b(^| Ecffl abo octur unoo^ th* KKmba tribe and tlo-rQ go bjr the Jutrou of mui ifti imd i^W* tkahu \ 
they have not however vrt been fqlly worked oiu ; dw Hon. Ct Dwtidiu informs me that he wiw 
a youth who hod hacumd the curse tlmugh xittlug on his brothet^iu-lavr'i l>ed and thiit it may 
*1 bo bo contmcled through aitting on % oiool bektiiging to certfeiD relativeiL SerenU coiici ore 
mentiooed on p 104 of nutlior’r work ou A^Kunba nud other £- A. tribes, The term tAoiii is 
eitroonlhumly xiroilaT to ami iu nuuy ways there is vety tittfa difTertiace between fmfcit# 
Rod tAu6uj OF 
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again,** and which muat be undergone by young people before they are eligible for 
oircumotsion. The occurrence of these two ceremonies, connected as they are, 
cannot help but strike one os being in a lower civilisation the genesis of the idea of 
the sacraments of baptlfon and confinnation, and in fact some of the missionaries it 
is said do not scruple to explain the two Christian doctrines mentioned by reference 
to the two pagan ones, and state that with the help of this key the natives at once 
grasp the idea of their doctrines. 

But to return to the ceremony itself—the form varies with the guild of the 
parents. According to the Masai fashion, about eight days after the birth of the 
child, be it male or female, the father of the infant kills a male sheep and takes Ute 
meat to the house of the mother, who eats it assisted by her neighbours as long as 
they belong to the Masai guild. At the conclusion of the feast the motlier is 
adorned with the skin from the left fore leg and shoulder of the sheep, the piece of 
skiu being fastened from her left WTist to left shoulder; she wears tins for four 
days, and it is tlien taken off and thrown on to her bed and stays there till it 
disappears. The mother and child have their heads shaved on the day this 
oeretiiony takes place; it has no connection with the naming of tlm child wliich is 
done on the day of its birth. Tlie ceremony of Ku-chiaruo riru/i, according to 
Kikuiru fashion, is as follows in S. Kikuyu. Tlic day after the birth a male sheep 
Lb killed and some of the fat of the sheep is cooked in a pot and given to the mother 
and infant to drink. It was not specifically stated that this had a direct 
connection with tlje rite referred to, but the description commenced with a mention 
of lliis. When the child reaches the oge of from three to six years the father kills 
a male sheep, and three days later the novice is adorned with part of the skin 
and the skin of tho big stomach. 

These skins are fastcnwl on the right shoulder of a boy or on tho left shoulder of 
a girl The skin used for a boy lias, however, tho left shoulder and log cut out of 
it, and that for a girl has the right shoulder aud leg cut away. 

Tho child wears these for three days, and on the fourth day the father cohabits 
with tlie mother of the child. 

There is, however, one important point, and that is that liefore the child is 
decorated witli tho sheep skin it has to go and lie alongside its mother on her bed 
and cry out like a newly bom infant. Only after this ceremony lias been 
performed is the child eligible fur circumcision. 

A few days after circumcision tho child returns to sleep on a bed in its 
mother's hut, but the fatlier has to kill a sheep before be can return, aud the child 
has to drink some of the blood, the father also has to cohabit with the mother upon 
the occasion. 

Owing to similarity of name it is posailile that the ceremony of Ku^ihiaruo 
riitffi might be confused with Ku-chiaruo knngi, which is of widely different 
significance. Tliis latter is an adoption ceremony, and is said to be similar to a 
Swahili rite called ndugu Kutkanjiana. If a person lias no brothers or parents he 
will probably try to obtain the protection of some wealthy man and his family. If 
VoL. XL 2 o 
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8ucb s man to adopt him Lo will tato a male elit^ep ami slaughtoi^ it, and 

the anppliaDt takea another one. The elilers are assembled and slaughter tlioflo 
alieep, luidstripo of the flkm {ra^finnra} from the right fot>laud from the eJifist of each 
sheep am lied round eacli peison'a hnndT Cittch is decora ted with stripR of akin from 
tho sheep of the other party. Tlie poor man is then conaidemd m the eon of (J»e 
wealthy one, and when tlio oceaedon arises the latter paj's out live stock to buy a 
wife for bis adopted soil 

(7frtf’U»itwftni Cerem^niaL 

As previously mentionejfl, the A-Kikuyu are circumoised according to two 
e 3 ''stcTns, eotne according to one and some itocanimg to tlie other. 

(1) llifasai fasbioiL 

(2) Aw-rwtVAm o Kihitfji or Gikutfit, Kikuyu fashion, 

Tlwj actual surgiesL operation is the soiuOt but acK^rding to the Masai ay stem 
the boys stay in the but. wberts they sleep afE-et the operation takes place, for four 
day»^ and then go out, shoO't birds, and wear the skins of the bittla. on the bend and 
neck. When the bbw moon appears thoir heads are Bhaved> and each one then 
goes to bia home. Tlie of the village cannot sleep in tlie hul where the 
circumbisod youtlia stay until they we well. 

Acairding to the Kikuyu aj'steui tlxe youths stay in the hut for eight days; on 
the iky of the operation a aheop is killctlT ^he iiiuLh day the father nf the 

children takes them away to their homes. Tlic hfttd of the village sleeps in the 
hut where the youths etay after tlie oiieration lias taken ploco. 

Thoac CErcutucised according rn Kikuyu fashion hold the feast called j\ffnrtbttm 
tbo day before the operation; the wriEer rcceuLly wltneisscd one of these gaLherings, 
and SQ is able to describe it with somu nccutucy. It wiu? held at a village 1>ciweeu 
the Afatliari and Tbigiri sti^ennje, and was on the 12th day of the moon, so thens 
does not apjiear to 1>e any particular signihcanca as to date. Several Lhousam] 
people of both sexes liod collected to dance and Lake port in the festivities; the 
warriors w'cro dressed hi thoir war point lUid liad their bodies smeared wdih red 
or grey iiaiiit, iind m wune cases were picked out with qU r-like pnttom!i. The 
women were ell ia their best, and freely smeared with red ochre and oil, a large 
collection of eldura were LhorSi, and the chief was presaut, as he explaincKl, in order 
to keep order and prevent the young warriora from iiuurrelling. Over the gate of 
the village two long pieces of sugar-cano wero fasteneil, and all who enterod the 
vUlago were supposed to jjasa undamenth, the entrance of the vill^ was akso 
guarded by a hag of medicines belonging to a fiiimiiu ; tlief^ wore supposed 
to prevent anyone coming into the village to Ijewiuh the candidatca. In the 
moming a big male goat, nthtu^, was eilaughtorcd by the elders of Kiamii by 
atrangulatiou, and each male candidate for circumcision iiad a strip of tlie skin 
fastened round his right ivriat, and the same strip was also carried over the lack 
of his hand and hb second linger was iiassed through a slit in U. The mala 
caudidatea were nude with the exception of a string of beads or so^ and a ueckLoee 
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Diado of a creeper called ti^furuyt ; ilie girls were nude ns far as clothes went^ bu^ 
were enveloped ifi strings of bends frotn their necks to l^eJow their waista, !Mqch 
dancing took place till a little after 2 p^m*, when a ceremcinutl meal took place. 
The candidates came into ttie village in Indian file, the girls loading the way. 
They were received in front of tho hut, where tlioy wore to reside tempomtily 
after the o^ieraLion, by u few elders who had for some time licen preporii^ a 
number of strips of a vegetable ereejicr. and smeoiing them with a block oily 
mixture. Each girl brat came up and had a piece of the creeper fastetied round 
her left ankle; tljc orccficr is cal lei! and each piece was amearofi with 

medicino made from Ui& *njtw and tt'anffiunuftir plants mlTOd wuth castor oil One 
of the elders tlien took a handful nf porridge made of and mfdma meal 

(eleusiae groin and sorghum), and placed some on a bundle of twigs of the ifl/iraHa 
hush and offered it to each candidate, the canthdate bit a little piece and then sjuat 
it out on the ground, the balance was then placed in her liand and alie ato iL The 
I^Kirridge was placed on a Hat atfjne ii&eil for grinding com. The boys iben come 
along one by one and the ceremony was repeated in tlie same manner, but tho 
strip of creeper was fastened on the right ankle of each boy. It wna stated tliat 
the object of this p-anion of the ceremony was to lessen the pdn suffered by the 
candidates during the actual operation. 

In another part of tbe village a man was aompLcting five atools of white wood, 
these were roughly hewn out of tlie solid, and were a|ri!cial seats for the elders and 
old wonaen who hod bo perform tlie ceroinonv. 

Immediately a Iter the eoremonkl med was finiGhod a great rush ooenrrad, 
and the caiitJidutcs, followed by the crowd, gallopeii off to a (ig Ueo, about 

30fl yanls away j ns they approochcti the boys threw- clubs and slicks up into the 
tree, and then commenced to climb into the branches hacking savugcly the whole 
time at the leaves and tivigs; each youth hail a light club with the licud sharpened 
to a blunt cutting edge, and by dint of vigoroiig backing grailuolly broke off small 
branches which fell down among iho crowd below, and were immediately seized 
by the people, some of whom at once lujgnn to strip off the hark. 

ft was said tiuit the liark wos to bind round the heads of the nandidatoa The 
people then dnnccil rouiiil the tree, ami thisi ended the proceedings. The leaves of 
the fig tree arc callected and strewn in the hut where the candidates Bleep after 
tfie operation, ami are said to tw for the purpose of catcMtig tlie Hood, and 
jKwsihly to prevent the hut being defiled by tbe Iflood soaking into the oortben 
hoot. They would never throw sticks into, or gather kavea from, a sacred 
muffumo tree. 

Tlio actual operation was not seen, os it took place at dawn tbe following 
morning; it takes pbioe in the open atar the vilLige* The bulk of the prepuce is not 
cut off at all, but fortrHi on exm^scenee Ijeiow the glans, a small piece of skin only 
is cut off; it is not buried hut thrown away. 
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.Vamifum /edij?iHi$ presetlintf dreum^&ion accordtnff to Maoiii/ashiotu 

The /egtlval which preceilcs circuzucisioji accorUiiiig to the Mosd faahion wae 
alao ; it was origiDaXty to have been held at full uiootii but bad Treather 

caused its posLpouement till the 3ptb day of the mmn, which acemetl to Le equally 
ptopitiom 

Ill the morning a sheep wan Idllod and eaten by the elderSj and aljout noon 
the candidates had assciulided* Tlie people of the village and the candidates jiassed 
their time in dancing until the preparations were eompletwl The male candidates 
were Bnicared from head to foot with ashes, nnd were nude with the exception of a 
belt of iron chain (mKM^aro), a liead necklet an iron dancing liell 

{ki/jarnha) oa the right leg near the knee; some wore a ring of the n^nrioti vine 
round tljcir neoks^ 

The girls were decorated from neck to waist with a load of beads as in the 
i^rcmony according to Kikuyu fashion. 

Tfic finst proceeding was the decoration of each of the male candidates with a 
bracelet made of ohmHug ouphotbitioeoufi plant called inmmba i^rtL 

The eldoTB of Kianm and the wives of the owner of the vlUage, who was one 
of the elders^ Bat round in a circle in the middle of the village with a quantity of 
tendrils of the plant on a wicker 4my, kiiarunt, in the centre ; a s'^mall gourd of 
white diatomoceous earth, tm, was proiluced, and each person licked a little and 
then smeared a small portion of the white earth on his throat and [lavel; this was 
to purify Mmuelf for the ceremony; a horn cup of honey beer was then produced 
and each one took a sip, and then all siinultaneously blew it out of their mmitha 
in spray on to the plant ; the object of this was said to be to purify or dedicate the 
plant to the use to which it wns to be applied. The male candidates then came up 
one by ono ami a bracelet of the creeper was faetened on the right wrist of 
each. 

After a little more dancing the male oandidates wcfre seated in a row on 
ox-hides spread out on the ground, a woman, the aiater of tlio owner of the village, 
come along and iwiured first a little milk tind tlien a little honey beer on the bead 
of the one on the left of the lino, she then sniearcd it over the acwlp and shaved 
a place on the right ride of his head and then passed on to the next; the sharing 
was merely cereTnonial, os the candidates had all lieen shaved on the head before 
coining to the cerotuouy—Lho native razor, i^cnji, waa used. The milk was in a 
gourd and tlie beer in ft cow horn. Tiie male candidates then got up, and the same 
performance was gone through with tlie girls. 

Shortly after this two great branches from the tree were brought 

to the gate of the village and held upright, one on each aide of the entrance; the 
elders said that in the ceremonies according to Sfassi fashion tlie m/ifa 7 naiyti had 
the same significance oe the tree had in the Kikuyu eerojnonial Tlie 

candidates came through tlm village daneing and singing all the time up to niiar 
the matamitiyu branches, ajid stopped a few yards away from them, still dancing 
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and sin^g, Tlic song did not appear te Laro any great flFgtdficmicc, being to the 
effect tlLiiit from time immernoria] thej always had the matamaiya at these 
festivala, and now it had come they coidil proccoil to circumcise the candidates 
according to old custoiiL, 

They then oil returned to the village, and tha candidates were arranged hi the 
ordtsr in which Umy could be dremneised on the tnorrow. The owner of tbo 
village divested himself of hia blanket and cionned nn oily karoes maile of goatskin 
from which all the hair had been scraped; his hands were cate fully wiped and some 
im (the white earth previously mentioned) was poured into the palm of hia hand 
from a email gourde He then commenced at the left of the lino and anointed 
each candidate on different parts of the body with smears of the white earth ; he 
was assisted by hia principal wife and two sisters and another eltler^ 

The boys were first touchC'd on the tongue^ and a line was then drawn down 
the foreheatl te the point of the nose^ a spot was placed on the throat, the naveli 
the palm of each hand^ and finally between the big too and Grst toe. 

The pTocednro with the girle was slightly different, first the tongue was 
smeared, then a harizontaJ lino was drawn across the forehead, then the palms of 
the hanJs^ the navel, and finally a band was drawn round each ankle. 

After the candidates had thus been anointed, the elders took mouthfuls of 
honey beer out of a hom and blew it in spray over each candidate's head and 
shouldem. Thia pttrt of the proceedings was a ceremony intended to purify the 
candidates from any tha/tu which might be on them, and tO' protect them from any 
winch was pofiseoeed by an onlooker, being transferred to a candidate^ The 
spectators “ ulidued *' loudly during tliis operation. 

It was then about 2 p,im. and nothing further of importance took place, the 
crowd, which had been gradtiaUy growing, howeveip danced on till sundowtu 

At nightfall I was told that each candidate received a dose of the crushed 
seeds of a plant colled which acted as on aperient, and In the mcming 

before the operation each cuq had to bathe in water in which an axe head had been 
pieced to make it cold; it w'as however stated that if there were a large number 
some ^I'ouid not botlier about this, bat would luitlie in the nearest etreann 

Die oiMjratiou took place at dawn on the following morning* and was not 
witnessed. Ko firewood but that from the ma/amm'ya tree is allowed to be used 
in the hut where the candidates stay after the operation. 

Diia oufitom of cireumcMon according to the two different systems appUes 
to both sexea^ Both oLasses dance with the oval wooden shields called rmfemi 
before cireiimcisicu* and travel through the distnet painted with white clay in 
ag-iuig stripes, 

A mail eiroamclsed according to ^fasai fashion can marry a girl circumcised 
acconhng to Kikuyu fiisliion and vkivtrtdf but a medicine man and the elders 
liave to perform a ceremony to change the girl from Kikuyu to Masai before the 
nuirriage can take place. The ceremony is Raid to be as follows male shonp 
is killed and the small mtei^tines are extracted. The medidna man and the girl 
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take Imid at them, and the eklcntf then cut the fatestinc» with tliree pieces! of 
wood Bliurpeiiod to a knife e(]g)a and iiiailts of rniiiJuikica, mvk^:*f, end invl:rn^t 
buBheSv A piece of latesdite is cut with each knife, 'The j^iri is then euainted 
with the fat of the sheep by another woman and etneaml over with taiJiti (the 
atouiAcIi contents) mixofl with water* 

In tlio coae of a mniria^ between a couple belonging to di^erent guilds the 
man never eliangea ; it is always the wonian who I'cLinquiahes the system in wbieh 
she Tivas brought op* A man can, however, at his own whU and for leasons of his 
own cfmnge hta guiidr that is to eay, a man brought up Slasai Ikshiun can ciitmge 
over to the Kiknyii] eide. It is a much simpler mat ter for him than for a wnmaii; 
a male sheep is killed by the elders, and a metlicitio man than oomea and puts 
him through the ordinary purification eereniony. 

A man nsuall>' belongs to tho guild of his father^ that is to say, he is drcuni* 
cised according to the system of his fatiier and grandfather iiofore liitu. The 
mark of a jnerson oir6amcisc{i Masai raahion is ns follows ;-hIi copper ring is placerl 
in tbo lower lobe of cacti, ear, and a piece of stick with au ostrich feather on it is 
bouml OH each side of tho heaiL; a hand of oanaeviem fibre, tidivai, is bound, mimd 
the forehead, and on this band bird skins are fastcuo<'h 

Tlajy wear these oinamcnts for eight rlnye only ; they also carry Ujw 3 and 
arrows and vroar sandnlsi After eight days they put oIT the oruaineuts and give 
up the bows and lurcm-s, leaving them in the village where tliey were ciroumuised. 
They then have thtir heeds shaved at the village and retittit humc^ 

Those dicumcised Kikuyu fashion go through none of this, but wear for two 
days a strip of banana fibre, muijj&iaf in the Inbo of each ear, Tlioy nJso wear m 
their ears for five days after recovery a round plug of wood whitened 

on tlio top with irti and a neeklaoe of tlm leaves of tho mitiiiiht planL This is 
prubably a protective mugic to preserve them Ironi c\t1 uiJIuencc during their 
convateseonce* 

The marks just enumerated only apply to the male sejc. With regard to 
girb further iuriuiry lias elicited tho following factaA girl whose father bedongs 
to tho :\laaai guild wears riiige of copper on each nnkle; these arc ciillccl 
fni» 7 <mf/il A girl wlnjge father boloiigH to tlio Kikuyu guild wears nn anklet of 
iron with Little rutLloa altachcd to it; tldo U called nyont rnnya. 

If a girl who is ilasai tnnrdca a man who is Kikuyu the uditgimyi nre tjiken 
off at niuTiage* If a ^ri who ia Kikuyu uiairies a man who is Maaai she does not, 
however, dtscOTfl tile aynTtr runyq* 

The ekhomtei ceremonial of old days in conuection with oirenuicision U now 
tupidly dying out in Southern Kikuyu, 

Inquiries wore made as to whether the btilUroatcr, wldcU is well known in 
Kikuyu oa kd/uruti^ was uswl in these ceremonies, hut curioualy ouough it appears 
to only Kurvive 09 o child'll toy, whereaa in many of the nuiglitKmring tribes 
Out and its first conain, ilia friciiou drum* arc regularly used in initiation 
ceremonial. 
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Extinction 0 / Jirt in a hni, —Though unconiLected with the tkoh-u^ beliefs as 
far as ciiu be discovered, the ill luck which i« associated with the extmctioa of 
hre 11 ) a hut is rather intercstiui^ to note. 

If a mail has several huts atid tlie fire goes out ia alt of them in a single 
night it is extremely utilttcky. Ho must at once suromoii tho oldors^ and they 
kill a male sheep ami sprinklo some of the stomach contents or Utihtt on each 
fireplace. If his nearest neighbours Uve aomo little way off tie relights the fire 
hj means of a fire stick, kii-tluycihaf but if they live near by he hegs some 

fire from them. Wlien the sheep is killed they also fiy tho fat in a cooking pot 
and sprinkle some of it in tho village and pray to Nyai (God)—" Wo give thee 
fat bo drink, and beg thee not to extinguish tlic hre again," 

If fire goes out in the hut of a medicine man it is not neeeaaorj for him to 
kill a sheep liko ordinary people, but he feels the ill luck all the same, for he will 
not travel next day, and if anyone comes to him for medicine or to bo purified 
ho will not perfonu tho ceromony until a whole day has elapsed. 

Tlio elders who were interrogated about tliis were quite clear tliat It was God 
who put out the lire and not the Ngoma or spirits. 

Mitcxltaneo .—A curious custom was recoutly noticed during a journey among 
the Kikuyu. The dessicated carcass of a cow or ox was noticed in the htanchea 
of a tree by the roadside a little distance from a village, and it appears that if 
cattle are lodgeil at the village of a friend and one should die, the owner is 
informed, and he is asked to come over and see it and remove the meat. If he 
does not come for some reason or otJier the carcase ia hoisted into a tree so that 
all msy sec. Tho ohjecfc of ihis is tlmt people umy know chat the l)eoat was not 
Burreptitiously killed and eaten by tho people of the village, and no daiui can 
tlicn lie lodged against them by the owner. 

Occasionally in a Kikuyu village the i-ertehra of an ox may be seen trans- 
lixed on lln? stick which surmounts a grain hut. This ia a charm to keep buLter- 
fiiea away fruin the village, na it ia believed that thaac inseets carty aickneas to 
the goata and sheep. 


PLTRlFfCATIOX BY MEDICINE MAN, 

Kt'-TAlttKTA IM Kmum 

Iteferonce haa Iwea repeatedly made in this paper to purification by the 
medicine man, which generally concludes Gie ceremonies connected with the 
removal of fAoAu. Tliis oeroniony ia the same in all cases in which it ia considered 
liccesaaiy; it may vary a little according to the practice of a particular medicine 
umn, bat thai is all. 
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The wtiter-vraa leeently present at one of these ceremoniea, and the procedure 
was as follows;—Tlic medicme man fixat neoeived a eheep; he then made a small 
incision between the hoofs of the right fore leg and mbbed a little medicine Into 
the wound. This medicine waa a powder made from the mararta huah and 
which is the epidermis and hair oi a eheep. Probably the idea 
underlying this was a consecration of the animal for the purpose of the ceremony. 
The medicine man then brought a number of sprigs of the various plants — 

Ifafu^roa^ 

Afuntmhat, 

Uruii-Bmilia / 

MuJcandUf 

JifttchcUfuiSiTiilia^ sp.^ 

Main or 

Ihurura, a creeping, vine-like plant 

He separated theae into tw'o bundles, and bound each at the base with the creeper 
lAnimtro, and they resembled two hand hruehea of green leaves, 

Tbo mother of the patient or pe^on who was to be purified then fetched 
about a pint of water from the stream, carrying it in u couple of banana leaves 
laid over each other. A smuU depression was scooped in the ground, and the 
water still in the banana leaves was deposited therein, Tlie modidne man and 
the patient squattetl opposite to each other. Tbo former then put a variety of 
powders in the water. These were enumerated as follows: — 

(1) Powder made from the stomach oontects of the tree kyra^^ 

C2) liiiihtihi mode from the muhok&ra root- 

(3) Uittu, a reddish powder made from the root of a thorny plant 

(4) A powder made from the irMns (papyrus) and tbe tnith<>roa plant 

Ho iheo produced the dried right black fore foot of a sheep* dipped it in the 
water, stirred up the con ton to, and placed tlie wetted foot in the mouth of the 
patient* who licked it vigoroiiBly and then expectorated tho liquid on to the ground. 
This waa repeated some twenty or thirty times, and the mediaine man all the while 
recoutited all kin4lB of (lungers and evils m a chanting voice with a general retrain, 
" May you be ddivereil from all these,** He then took one of the bundles of 
plants and dipped the lower end in the water. Tho patient licked it ami 
expeclomted as before described, the medicine man ahanting tho whole tima 

Tlie same procedure woa then adopted with the second bundle of leaves. 

Tlie patient tbcu stood up* tlie mudiclne man took one of the bniahee, dipped 
it in the water* and sprinkled the patient's head and wiped the fronL of Ms body 
with the wetted bundle of leaves, The patient then tum^ round and the book 
of his body was siniiiarly treated. 

The patient then knelt down and washed his face with the water and then 
waalied each foot and leg. This done, be wiped his face, feet, and legs, first with 
one bundle and then with the other* Tlie patient then put hk finger into the 
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water and pierced tho banana leaf bad a, and tba water aoaked &wtiy into tbe eartb. 
The tuedicine man tben gathered up the boniuia leavea and Ma bundle of leavea 
and deposited them on the village manure heap, hiaraini. 

There was still a final stage of tho prooooding, viz,, the anointing with white 
clay, trWi The patient still stood in front of tho medicine man, who took from 
a email gourd some of the white earth, and smeared it down the line of the nose, 
on the upper lip, under the chin, on the right and left big toe, and on the palms 
of both bands. He then took a little of the mcdicLnce called tVunt end mu/u>kora 
and placed a Little in the palm of each hand of the patient, who crossed his bands 
and, holding them in this position, alternately licked each palim The medicine 
man then licked a little of the above medicine, and the ceremony was finished 

The purification ceremony cannot be performed without payment, or it b of 
DO avail. 


ArPE>T>ix. 

GeSJUU-TIONS 07 THE A-KlKUTtl, 

In the December niimlier of Miin, 1003, the Hon, IL Dundas giva a list of 
the Jiika or eircnmcision ages of the A-Kikuyu which probably goes back about 
100 years or so, but this enuioeration did not go sufticiently Into detsil, and certain 
important pointa were missed, so it has now been revised 

?3*i>siFour well-known elders, named Katonyo wa Monene, Karanja wa Hiti, 
Itbonga waKaithuma, and Mukurm wa Muchoni, were consulted, and the following 
lists arc probably os reliable as any snch lists, dependeDt as tJiey must be on the 
memory of old men, can be. The first list was given mo by the first two* the 
second list by the second two. There are slight variationfl* but these are almoat 
unavoidable under the circumetanocs. 

2forika, aingnlor— Rika, plural, is tlie circumcision age or generation, and 
coriesponds more or less to tho poror among tho Mnaai The iSil’a called 
Manjiri, Mamha, Matuiuii, and Chama were not recognized by either of the elders, 
who both commenced their count with Chiirttt which is obviously the same its 
Shitra of Dundas^ pa|>cr, possibly the further north one goes among the Kikuyu 
tribe the farther back will go their legeiide. 

The following is the list beginning at the moat remote point;— 

Vkesioj: L 

1 . Chiira, 

2, MaihathC 
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3. 

4* 

5. 

6. 
7. 

a 

e. 

20 . 

IL 

12. 

13. 

14. 
la 
16* 
IT. 
18. 


Knthmi, 

Irryi ^ 

Kiarte VUiese three, it ia said, ate often gronped os /rtyL 

Kamao J 

KimUAiii ^ 

Karanjd 

Tlie fathers of the oldest men alive in the ceuntiy belonged 
U> tlieae agea, and they^ are called Maina. 


KJufftinu 
Kiiiyanjui 
KatJturu 
Kynanya 

Kjeroffi^ meana tlis orphans, Chief Katonyo Is of this mmita. 
tVaitiaina, means those who shivered during the circuincisioQ eeremony. 
means nwcUed faces. 

AifoO] tofers to their eating colocaaia roots after they were ciiuumclsed. 
Kyuit ya iitmi, Uioste who wore iheir inothoTa* olotbes. 

Mbitffiea or T 
KticJiii j 


■ Because the clrciuncisian wounds did not heaL 


29. Mufiriiri, name of a iwng they sang at the eettsmony that year* 

20. Sfmtu.7tyTt, ineans smalljxix. 

21. Kiamhitihi, called those of tlie duncuig place, 

22. Kirira or Because lire was eeen on Kenya at the time of the ciicmnoi&ion 
Kyitffi J ceremony. 

23. Mun^/ario, named after a sw^l amelling tree used to decorate the youths 

after circumcision. 


24. Ik)JuiJu/7ui, named after a girl who had decorated her ears iMjfore 


marriage. 

25. ir«nyo^-i. because they came one by one to the place of circumcision. 

26. Boro^ the big stomach of a sheep. 

27* Imhiru, the poor ijeoplo (there was a famine at the time). 

28. Kfforciya. 

29. A'inifi, from a song. 

30. /njiji’. Musnn of the looustB (Kutonvo's son, TJiuku, tolong* to this 

generation). 

HI. 1 fTime of the aniollpoi, probably about 1895. 

S*.. Kcnjtko J LWben cirotuncised they went to dig potatoes 

in the fielda. 


33. KamfiTidc 

34. Wauyartyi 

35. Kanyuio 


36. Tkcy^nyi 


nrae of the caterpillar plague. 
The wondaretB. 


Colled AfipinwyAw. This 
is a name given by the 
youths tliemselvos to 
this age. They will 
probably be rcuatued ] 


The man^ting leopards^ there 
were Bsveml about in that 
year. 

Tim year of the cutting of the 
lion wire. 
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37- A'hriofijflra 
or MiUiba 


38(. 

3D, Makia 


Ute? by the elilers 
when the generation 
is complete. 


They ate gruel made of immaiure 
nuiijzo (Thiiku^s eon beloDga to 
this year). 

TJie porcupines. 

V Named after a U^uid magic 
medicine wtiich was sold in 
Elkujni during the year. 
Tho»e circumeUed iu 1910 
belong to this morika^ it will 
finish early in 1911. 


VmiON U. 


1. CTiVm, 

24 Marirt, 

2. Mathatki, 

25. Wan^gi. 

3, Ewhmi^, 

20. Ngii£t> yit jtiTUjL 

4. /rr^. 

27. IFdWriifw. 

5. .iirulriii*tn. 

28. or KHindih}, 

^ 6, Kicharv^ 

29. Mimtiftigu-. 

7. Kaiivao, 

30. Midruri. 

8. KuitIc. 

31. Uehu. 

9. Kinictnia^ 

32. ICiamkuthi. 

10, AiirmnC 

33. JVytfyf or A'iViVfl. 

IL, KarajiJti, 

34. 3faHgorw. 

12. Kinuthift. 

36. Bokangha, 

13. Aywywjwr, 

36. Wangoike. 

14 Kin^iyjui or AfliAwra, 

37. Aiiiytfi, 

15. Nf^nangn^ 

38. htthorti. 

10. NjtrvfjL 

39. Jngigu 

IT. Jlhu^ 

40. 

18. fFatnnirw v Tliesc are often 

41. KttnjtrJcQ. 

10. Korttjndhi > grouped as TFat- 

42. K^matuk. 

20. Kitao, ^ mifiux. 

21. Mungai ^ 

32./^V*.V. 

23. Mairanga J 


This brings ub up to the laat few 
interest in ihem. 

years, and the elderg said they 


The luune given to the morika generally has some topical alluaion to no event 
wlijch occurred during the year and about the time of the clrcumcbiou ceremonies; 
theoe &llu8jons of course become forgotten la course of time, and the derivationa in 
many cases now appear sonselcsa. 

One morika extends OMU: two years or four Eiknyu Boasons, called ATmcni. 
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The terms Afuina and Mvanyi as names for the t\ht of the lost fifty years 
seem to be fixed as far aa one can gather^ :— 

The Chief Katonyo'a father was J/htaa. 

Katonyo himself is 
Katonyo's children are J/airtfl, 

Kfttonyo*8 gnmdchildien when circomdsod become Mvmiffi, 

His great grandcliiidrcn when circumcised become Maina. 

So apparently every person when oirenmebed ta^es the name of the mmka of 
his grandfather. 

The word wonfex io used indifTerently aa applying to the larger group as well 
as to the group of a particular year. Any young men, however, who have been 
circumcised of recent years, and are still ^der the class MwiriyighUf would not 
be called until the group of years was complete. 

The time of the completion of a group of years is decided by the elders, but 
what determined the commencement of a new group was not ascertained^ 

These rika names only apply to maleS^B 

[Figs. 1, 2, 3j" 4,10, and 13 are fhmt photogruphs kindly lent by Mr. A. C. 
Hollis.] * 
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HIGH ALBA^HA AXD ITS CUSTOMS IX I90S. 

By M. Eiirni Dumiasi, 

[AVitd Plate XXXI,] 

HloiJ AtBAyu is the large tract of mountaui land 'wlueh forxoa the nortb-weat 
comer of Turkey in Europe. It is the only qjot in Europe in wJiidi the trihoJ 
system lias been preserved intact up to the present day aud along with it n mass 
of very nncient custnmsL Clianges are now sweeping rapidly over the Balkan 
peninsula, and it is with the hope of inducing someone better i^iialilied than myself 
to go and investigate on the spotj before it is too late* that I will try and give 
an idea of tlie very primitive conditions which still prevail. Writing has, it 
appears* always been an art unknovm to tlio tribesman, consequently he poEseases 
an estraordinary luoniory, and has handed down quantities of oral traditions, most 
of which romnin to be ooUccled- 

Life ia veiy rough, but the dangere of travel in North Albania have been 
ridiculously esaggorated, lu most places 1 was received with onthufliaam. Many 
districta did not remember bavnng been visited by an Englishman* but had received 
a few Austrians or Germans; and a few hod not admitUjJ any foreigner at 
all for ycart. In such they only knew of the King of England vaguely, aa ono of 
the Seven Kings who are believed to squat in a circle and arrange the affaire of 
Europa One of the seven is the King of France, and one* I believe, the King oE 

Poland, 

The Albanian tribesman does not call himaelf Jflyman, but Shc^iaar. and 
hb laud SfiTt/pnii. He says be is the son of on eagle and bis land is the 

land of esgltio. Hia language grammatically belongs to the so-called Arvon group* 
And he boosts and believes that he is the oldest thing in tho Balkan peninsula— 
it was hb before thn coming of tire Slav or Turk, and he hates each with a bitter 
Balkan liatrod* Tberob. I believe, no valid roaaon for doubting that he b the 
more or le«i direct dcseendent of the ancient Illjumn tribes that dwelt in the land 
when we first have record of it. Eoman. Slav, and Turk have in turn hold tha 
Balkan peninsula. Bnt the mountain tribeamim has never been more tlum 
nominally conquered— and b flUU unsubdued* Empires pass over him and rua off 
like water from a duck’s bock. 

When I arrived in Scutari, ,iUbama, the capital. traveUing in the mountains 
was strictly forbidden by tlie Turkish Govemmenti aa the tribes were in alinoet 
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open revolt But as I kuew tbo people aiid Timl good introduettonn, T took FrenoJj 
leave^ Bnenked out of the town in the grey l^efaro drxwn, dodged the gea^idannurie 
outposts, and vv'as Boon sfifely away iii very Ught marcliiitg order. 

I viijited io ad aouic twenty-four tribes, and in many was lucky enough to 
get a detailed aceount of the tribe's origin. 

These tribes art? divided into so vend marked groups, Tlic first group I 
visited was MtdtAn f niftdhr, tins Great Jfountfunoua Land. This consists of live 
large tribes and three small ones. Four of the ^ve large ones each tells tliat ita 
allocator came from the north with his fatuily, thirteen or fourteen geUBTotlons ago^ 
flj-ing from the advancing Turks, In some eases they found tminliabiled land and 
settled nn it. In othurti, they fought with the men alfcady on the land, and filially 
settled among them. Tliese former mhabiianta they call Anm, which is inter- 
pretini in the latest Albanian riictionary aa “ aboriginea.” They tell that the Anas 
were very strong and active, could leap over six horses and ate acorns end 
horseflesli. 

Tlicy inlennamed with the Anas. A few houses in the Hoti triije still trace 
direct descent from the Anas, in the mate line. All four of these trilujis (Skreli, 
Hoti, Gruda, Kilmcni) toll that their ancestors oinie from Bosnia or the 
Hciit^ovinft, precise district unknown,, 

All ii])pmxiniaE:G date for the coming of these immigrants; is iho founding of 
the church of Gnnk, three iumdretl and eighty yeaia agtj, so they say. Some of 
the tribea isay they came rathor tiefore, and Mine rather after* this event Tliis 
gives the date lij2B. Hietoiy' shovva that, roughly upcaking, the traditiou ia 
ptokibly correct, for the Turks killed tJie last King of Boenta in 14014, ^tpreod 
gradually oror the land, and finally incorporated all Bosnia and Herxegoviiin in the 
furkish Eiupiro alwiiE. 15£H1, The shifting of the peoples falls well within thia 
period (14()S-lo90), 

The family, a communal of perhajia sixty or seventy mtmliers— bucIi exist 
still to-day- would march slowly* rarely more than fifteen miles a day, and 
would be long on the way, the women caiTying tJie burduns and drlTnung the 
docks. There would be an armed liodyguard of bventy or thirty fighting mco, for 
ul fifteen a tribesman is a figliting nian, and often cami^ amts, and is no mcuti foe 
at twelve. 

Many of the neiglibonritig tribes of Alontenegro tell precisely the same tale— 
namely, that their anceators fiod from tlie Turks thirteen or fourteen genera tione 
ago. Moreover, certain trilaia of Malteia e mad ho and Mcm tenegro actually 
acknowletlge hlood-nsbtionship, and irace deaecnt from a cotniuon forefather, 1 
ain very strongly Inclined te believe that the present language anil nationality of 
tuoh tribes—that U. whether te-tby they ore Serbophone ami Afontenegrin* or 
Albsmophoiie and AJbaniaji—haa Ijeen determined mainly by whether they came 
under the iuUuence of tiie Ortliodoi Servian Church or of the Eomau Gitliolio 
Church. Tlierc is Mme evidence to show that the people who came down from 
the north wm neither Orthodox nor Catholic* but belonged to the lierelic*! 
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IJogomil sect, which was wiilo spread in the Balkan peninstUa in the Middle Ages, 
[ was eitTomeLj mterested to find that the MnUsia e madho tribes^ more espociallj 
the two, Skreli and Hoti, which aay they come from Bosnia, the stronghold of 
Bogomilisin, are freely tattooed on the hand, arm and sometimes breast, with 
designs that 1 at onoe recognised os common in certain parts of Bosnia, notably 
arotind JaJee, the old capital, where the last king was slain, and in tlmse designs 
the sun and the crescent moon are almost always footoTs, 
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Bogomiliam woa a form of Manicbeeism, and in Manicheeism the sun and 
moon play a most important part. The Christian married women of Maltsia o 
modhe wear a crescent of adver tilagroe or of gold braid on their cajjs. They vow 
and declare tlmt this bos nothing to do with the Turk: "^It ia our custom. We 
have always done it.'" 

You cannot live long will] the up>oountry tribesman without finiliiig that the 
religion he professes ia the merest surface veneer. He is gnided for the moat part 
by mysterious superatitioua and beliefs hidden in the recesses of his soul, and he 
cares no jot for priest or kudja when their teaching rnns counter to his own 
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jUbfuiian ideas as to the Ctneas of tblnga* He is a Lhorn in tlie aide of all his 
spiritual pastors. He hae often been e^eerated for the rapidity with which he will 
ctum^ Ilia religion. Whole liistricts hji\'e heen known to turn Moalein suddenly, 
in order to score od* a priest who has offended them. Nor do they become good 
Moslems* t have lived with Moslem trlbeamsn all night and all day, bat 1 
have never seen one pray or perform tljc ceremonial ablntions; and hia 
women ore all unveiled. So Jong as he is allowed to go on being Albanian in his 
own wav tbe^tribssnum will OBsnmc anv faith that is eoRVoniont. Islam lets him 
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have his own way, consequently Islam ie spreading* In some transition diatriecs 
(f^., Lmia) people will go both to mosque and lo church* I! they don't get what 
they want from one they try the other. 

To get at the real beliefs of either Moslem or Christian is most difflenit, bnt 
I have it, on wliat 1 believe Lb very reliable authority, that many of the so-oolled 
Cliristiana will admit to a belief In two conflicting powers of light and <krkness, and 
also that the son atid moon, with which they tattoo, have something to do with this* 

Twice during heavy' thunderatorms I was told by my men that Knlshedra and 
Draiiguc (Ihangani) were fighting. Kulshedra ia a female TiioiLster that strives to 
destroy humanity with, torrents and tempests, and Drongoni is a male being wlio 
beats her back. Men and male animals can become Drangonis, and women, 
serfienta* and other noxious creatures Kukhedraa, The tribesman has an intense 
belief in the mnate depravity of sU things feminine. 

Fasting was much practised by the Bogomils, and the keeping of fasts most 
rigiilly ifl the only law of the Catholic Church which tiic people strictly obaorve* 
These facts all point to lingering bolief in a form of Mapichceiffni* 

The secand trllwU group 1 viaited was the Fuiali group, called also Maltsia e 
Vogel, the small mountainous LamL Here aJao a tale of Immigration is told by the 
more ini|K>rUint tribe®, but of iimnigration, not from the north, but from the east, 
the diatrict known in earlier days as Ihuihla* Theea people tell timt tliey arrived 
before the Maltsia o mndlie people did. Aa the Turks penetrated Baabin con- 
Bideiably before they eubdiied Bosnia, this tale also is probably true. Thev tiio 
tell that they foiind previous hiliabiLanta who were a gmul] dark people. In the 
tribe of Shtilo there are still eight houses that trace descent from these early 
inhabitants. The other families migrated in n body " a long time ^ ” to the 
neighbourhood ofDechaui (probably at the end of tlie seventeenth century, when 
the Serbs left it in numbers and fled to HungaryX J remember, when at Dechani 
in 1003, being greatly struck with the small very dark Albanians there, for I bid 
previously known only the fair type* There was fighting going on with the 
Turkish troops not far off. and the country was reckoned in a dangerous state, and 
a lot of these little dark men kindly catne and formed an. armed escort for me 
when I went for a walk* Shwhi, the neighbour tribe to Sholn. and consanguineous 
with it, tolls the same tale, but here the small dork people have l»eon wholly 
abaorbedL They have, however, left their mark tJiroughout Pulati, where the 
numbtir of email dark people largely exceeds that in Maltdo e madhe* 
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The tj-picsl fair iuan» cominon in Jldtsifl e madhe and found in all the other 
districts, lb a ratlier toll man with a j'cllow mon^toeho, a fine cut aquiline nose and 
a long strong jaw. His ejcs are grey or even r[uite blue. The bridge of his nose 
is narrow and liia eTcbrows slope downwards^ often markedly so. His skin, where 
not sunburnt, is white. He ia often a really fino animal, and very well aware of 
the facL 

Tlie small dark man is msignincant in appearaneCj and nsually nii ugly little 
fellow. His eyes are brown, his liaii grows low on his iorebead. Sometimes a 
hairy line eitende along the temple to the outer comer of the eyebrow, giving him 
an oddly inonke 3 '^-Uke look. His skiu Is olive. 

Between those two types there ure^ of course, anj' amount of links. The typo 
which the Alhaninn hmiselF considers jUliauian Is the fair uquiUne Erom the 
high Allionian mountoing right down to the Greek frontier ihe Albanian tells yon 
" Wo are a fair people." And as he has never been worried by theories of dark and 
fair racesj perluq^je he kno^va. 

Tim qnestton, as to what these dark and fair races are, is a very diillcuJt one 
and I do not think my tlieoriea mt the subject are of any value; ho I will only give 
the statements of the people themselves and say that, roughly speaking, I found 
the high AibEinian trihea fall into three groujjs:—I, Maltsia e luadlie, which tells of 
a large imniigrtition from the north, and intermarTifiga with previous iuhabitnnts; 
IL riikti, with a tale of iramigraticui from the east and aimilar iniermarriage; and 
ni. group of triljes whidi teds of no immignition, and boaats that it has always 
been on tho spot. This mclndos tbc Puka group, or part of iL The Berislia and 
Merturi men, who belong to this, vow that they have Imjch thorc for over. They 
also Bay that the Albanian is a fair man. It is noteworthy that in the districts 
where auch a tale is told the place-names are all Albaniau, save a few that appear 
to \h! lalin. In ilaltsla e mndbe, on the other hand, there are many Slavonic 
place-ruaiiies. 

An accident quite prevented my going to Merturi, Imt I viBited the Berisha 
men, a most lively lot—the only ones tJiat very nearly greeted me with bullets* 
But Llmt Wits becaiiBC 1 came witli men who huppenod to be " in blood ” with tliom. 
I vainly trieil to kodak tbeiu as they dashed from cover to cover„ howUog like hell- 
houuda. and siujiug at iny men with their rilles. It was " touch ami go,** but thej' 
were very Sony' afterwards, and wo bci'-otno great fmnds. They brought me 
ofreriugs of honey and rakia and begged mo to stay at least a year, and X spent a 
week witli tUoLu. These upn^coimiry tribceaion, ivho have mrely aceu a foreigner 
(Beriaha remeuiberad one British consul and two Auatrian8),are I'lcry' childlike, and 
ehuiigo from one mood to another all in a minute* Berisha, so &ir as I saw, was 
mixed dark and fair, with a huge proportion of dark. 

Berisha and Merturi arc important tribes, for they have overtiowed Hud sent 
brauchee in many directions. The Merturi founded the town of Djokova about 
400 years ago, and it is noteworthy that all liie Djakova men that I met who 
ulaiued descent from Merturi were fair, 
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Cufilouis differ somewluit in these varioue groups. The Maltsia e luadhe group 
ifi 'by far tho most- tattooed. It is also the fairest group. Tlie darker Pulati people 
are very miioh less tattooed. TVe may peril ops deduce from this that tlm fair 
imTuigmiit tattooed and the dark native did not. All through the trities. u'hether 
ilark or fair^ 1 found the sun and lunon ajiubols lu one form or n nether. 

I will now pass on to wmo tiibal customs. 

A /s or tribe in Allvonia consists of <me or more hartaLv^ that is, groups of men 
that 6ght under one etandanl. Only one of these standards now bear^ a special 
tribe mark so far as 1 have leartit—that of tho Mirditea of Oroshi, which has a 
rayed sun. 

In some tril>ee all the bariak$ trace deacent from a common male ancestor, and 
the divi^iobs have only been mode for convenienoe when, the tribe grew large. In 
other cases certain bariaks are of other bloody and have been adopted into the tribe 
for various reoGons. 

Tlie tribes are strictly csogamoua Tlial is, they invariably take wives, frcmi 
outside the tribe, excepting only when a bariak within it is of (liferent blood. 
Mide Idood only counts. (In o few cases it has been decidcil by a tribe that certain 
Ixiriahij though of common origin, are now sufEciently removed to be iniemmrriage' 
able. But these are exceptions.) The rule is so strict tliat even tribes who truce 
origin from several brotliere will not intermarry, Tims Shalah, Shodii,and MirdiU 
are not iiitermarria*^cah1e. Ail descendants of a common male ancestor rank os 
brothers and sisters, arid their union is looked on os incestuous and in the highest 
degree horrible. The oOspring, T was repeatedly told, would be blind, deaf, dumb, 
deformed—all kinds of mbfortunea would bcfolL There would be a curse on such 
a union, " for truly they are brotlicrs and sisters, and it is forbidden to marry one's 
own blood-'* An exceptionally intelligDnt old Hoti nuiii, a great authority on 
tribe law, when 1 asked how many generations mnsL pass before Hoti could marry 
within riie tribe, zeplicil that “ht ho|icd it would never be, for that even lifter a 
thousand years the blood will still be tliat of Geg Lbz (the tribe's forefather), and 
they would still bo brothers and sis tore, and to marry your ms ter is a great sin,” 
So deeply rooUid is the feeling that in all my eight months of ftondering I heard of 
only one instance in which the law was broken. A girl eloped with a distant 
cousin on her fathers aide. He was far enough removed for the Koman Church to 
marrj' them. But it wag incest in the eyea of the outraged family. The liicklesa 
couple fled to another tribe for nholter, but were bunted down. Tlie bridegrooiu 
was shot within the year, was also his brother, who had aided the elopement 
and the brides life was only saved by tJic iutervontion of the Franciscaus. Tribe 
law is stem and luetciloss. 

Female blood docs not connt at all among the Moolein tribes, nor did it till 
quite recently among the Chriatiaiis. Kow the priests strive and partially succeed 
iu enforcing the Canon law that prohibits the marriage of coiudns to the sixth 
d^free on both sides. Pop« Clement Vll, whose mother was an Albanian, sent the 
Archbishop of Antiv^an as Vioitator Apostoliens to tho Albanian mountains in. 
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1702. HU report b a Httor lamenL All the itibea, he says, are given over to 
pagan practices.. Among the execrable cimtomB of tbc montitaui ji&ople, tlio 
wretched parents are in the habit of buying young girU for a price for their sons 
who are of tender age^ and of keeping Utoni in their house.? till of age to coliahit^ 
and of omitting to contract loatrimony unless a male child be bom^ after 
Ilf teen years of sinful cohabitation.’" This shows that the Church then had no 
control over the marriages, and the custom of not marrying legally dll a male 
is bom U not yet extinct. 

As it bas been the almost universal practice to take a mfe from tho tribe next 
door and to marry die resultant daughters back inli^ it (uiJEaa of course the tribe 
be one tliat U consanguineous), it follows tlial certain tribes must be very 
dosely inbred on the female side. So far as I could Icani among the Moaleme 
two tTil>ea will go on exchanging daoghlere backwards aud forwards foe 
geuemtiona (I ascribe to thU practice the very marked type of the Moslem 
tribes); and it has onty recently been checked among the Ghrisdans. But the 
people declare that etioh tribes are in no way rclabed—have net one drop of the 
same blootl. I said a cliild had some of its mother's blood, but they said, “ No, 
only the fathor's.'^ 

The jieople all know most exact lists of their relatives ou tbs male aide. The 
fact that I could not enumerate my paiermil cousins beyond second cousins was 
reckoncil os a proof of the biybaroua state of English society* ■%ru»t like doga or 
cattle." In fact, many of our habits, about which they peqwtually ijnesrioued mCi 
filled them with contempt or diaguat. and they explained the superiority of 
tljeir own. 

Whatever may have been tlje origin of marrying outside the Cribo it does not 
now at all depend on the fact, often noticed, that close living together teuda to 
bring about prohibitOJy marriago laws, for tribe land is extensive, tracks veiy bad* 
and houdca many hotira distant apart^ 

It geemed incredible to me that tribe law should be so strong that, say* twelfth 
cousins eliould never deairo to marry one another. In practice, however, they are 
rarely given the chance. All marriages are arranged by the elders, itsuelly before 
the parties have reached maturity, and in a very large number of cases they are 
married before they have Iiad time to make a choice. Marriage is entirely by 
purchase, oxcept for the occadonol foreiblo capture of a girt Just beforu I went to 
Thethi, a bariak of the iZ^hristian tribe of Shola, they had had the effroutery to sebe 
a Christiem girl of Scutari when gathering sticka just outside the town and curry her 
ofL Sucli however were her terror and misery that the local Franciscan induced 
them to release her unliarmed, A girl was stolen Loo while I was in Skreli and 
sup|>ose4i to have been sold to the Moslems of KrasnicliL 

Most of the children arc betrotlicd In infancy or in early childhood. Some 
even before birth. A man, so soon as u sou is bom to him, seeks a suitable family 
with which to be allied, and should there be no daughter availabie* bespeaks the 
next one born. He often pays down port of the price aa soon as she is bom, and 
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thf} balance tatef ^rhen slic ia liaudcd over. I'ho price id the richer tribes ia from 
fiijElecn 10 twenty imiKdeoiiB; io t]ic tMwrer onus from ben to sixteen, tt may bo 
paid in money or its ecjui valent A mnn too jKJor for anything better can a wop an 
old rifle for an elderly childless widow. 

Girls are married ns young as thirteen and boys at fifteen^ or even fourteen. 
But the age is liaing. I found the more lutelHgeut liemla of liottaeii in Maltsia e 
iziadJie objected to giving a girl under sixteen or idlovriug a yonth under eighteen 
to have a wife, iiuJess nn extra woman was needed for the housework* in which 
case they said they would give a wife to a Iwy of sixteen, fu such a (Si.'se as this it 
is not unuBiia] to give a bny a wife very much older tliaii hiiiiself, possibly a w’idow, 
n strong full grow7i widow' lieing needed. I met one case in wliich a boy of fifteen 
waa ntarricd to a woman of twenty-five. fTusband and wife liad rarely or never 
seen one another previous to marriage. I never h^rd tif a ease in w'hich a youth 
refused the bride providcil for birn. When I leniarkcd on this, people said: “ Why 
alioidd he f A woman is a wtiman ; God hcts mailc them all alike/' Of the girls 
they said cheet/idly*« Oh ! they get used to it after a week or twoJ' Such a thing 
ajs romantic affection ap^^emrs to exist but rarely* 

A girl can escape the husband to whom she has been sold in one way only 
Should ahe resolutely refuse to bo married to him aUa may, by tribe law, swear 
perpetual virginity lujfore twelve witnesses* and she is then free and bow certaiu 
privileges. In ilaltsia e madhe she can inhurit her fathera land should he leave 
no son. From licr it passes to tlie nearest heir mole* She may dress as a man and 
cany arms, and often does so; she may also take blood vengeance as a man does; 
but this is saldons done, \ believe* 

Aniting the other tribea she cannot inherit land, which passes straight to the 
next heir male. He however must pay her yearly out of the estate 300 okaA 
(alwut 650 lbs.) of make* 18 of mkin, and 30 oJtf« of wine. Should he fail to 
do so she can onforcu payment by an api«ja[ to the CouncU of EldetB* Among 
these tribes I ijnw no viigiRfl who wore male nttim, and was told it waa notcuBtomaiy. 
In Maltsia e nmdho 1 mot fseveraL This practice of swearing rirgimtv to avoid 
marriage with a tmn dialiko^l prevaik, I am cold, .uuong the Moelom os well as the 
Christian tribes* But 1 mot tm examples* 1 h^r.1 gf one who hiul served in the 
Turkish army* 

In all parts a swam virgin is alloweil lo eal with tha inoii aiii) is treated as an 
equal, oichangua telaicce and ij. gcaeiallj ■■ Hail > well met." in striking 

contrast to the position of a married woman. ^ 

No tribesman eats with hit wife; and the «ld euslom still prevails of a 
married ample never addresdiig eseh other by name. To eat with a woman seems 
to be tlemehi very degrading. The men eat Btsl and the women eat np the bits 
leftover afterwards at the other end of the «oin ,or, if Moelans. in tiieir own 
quarters. 

I was always treated with great hononr and elassed with the buck-herd. No 
woman waa allowed to eat with rue in . tribesniai.-e house. I ate with the men. 
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bat ns they hud to druw the line some where, they often helped my horse-boy firet 
Sometimes they would not even Jet a woman speak to me. They are treniendous 
talkers, and foiuid h fureiga fctnale for too amusing to be wasted on their wouiem 
Tliey also seenicd to have an idea that as I am unmarried 1 l*ekingetl to the aivorw- 
virgin dass and was fit to be aasoebted witli. Moreover both ^Ubanimia and 
Afontenegrins have a proverb M'hicli says " Long hitb:, eiiort wits—a womau'^s 
head I" and Iteing a simple-minded folk they jump to the coadnsioii tbat tJie 
converse holds good^ and credit me with estmordinary Intellectiia] power, Tliis 
landed me often in very dillicalt positions, ns the political situation was streined 
almost to breaking point, and I was called in to advise. 

Among the Moslems 1 had to live night and day in the nien’s quarters, and 
even in the great chieltoiit's liottsc of the Christian Mirdites no woman was allowed 
to come near me. I ibd not even see one, though I heard them scninitig behind 
the door to get a squint at me, but tlie men chiWed them, 

,'Va Alhaniau tribes man, whetlior Christian or Moslm, has but one wife at h 
L ime, unions he choose to take os well his brother's widow. This by tribe law he 
may do one month after her hushaud^s death. As all men of a tribe rank as 
lirothera, it follows that a man may take Jiis cousin's or undo's widow\ or botli, 
should Lhete Ihj no nearer male relative ilmu himself surviviug, t heard of ii case 
at Theiht in which a nmn fiod taken liia imole's and hia cousIu'b widows* and 
wished Lo odd a third and legal wife to hia household^which caused coufltot with 
the priest- This custom prevails cvetywhere except in Maltsia e tnuUhe, whore if it 
ever did exist (which T foiled to learn) it has now' been extinct long enough to Ixj 
considered mcosttious, and I had dinner with aouie men who bail recently {^hot 
tlieir brother-ill-law for indulging in iL 

In XikaJ, an outlying Christian tribe rarely visited by forelgnors* this cnstoiii 
is rampant, in spite of the freipient cxcommmiication of guil^ parties by the 
Franciscan mission-priest. Hero and In several other places, as hell-lire wus not 
enough to terri^- tliem, I was asked to threatea tlicm with the wrath of King 
Edward VIL 1 tried hard to learn the people's reason for this pmctice, \Vlicn 
there is no child, and the husband has boon nliot very aoon after marriage, there is 
no doubt that the idea la to l^eget a child that is to rank as hio. Children so 
pruduced ore still reckoned by many people as the actual ollispting of ilie dead 
man. In spite of the Frauciscazm, who study medical works, oud gnivcly assure 
their Bocks that the thing is impossible. 

Where children alreatiy exist, the arrangement is largely one of convemence. 
The woman must remain in the house to bring up the children. If there be on 

unmarried brother in the honache can thus obtain a wife without pa)ing for her_ 

u great cousidemtion In a poor family; also tts one young tnan expdamed very 
earnestly the woman is to be oonsidoreA He was excommunicated, and so vtm all 
Ilia coinmuua! household (eighteen persons), because of his nelatlotiit with Ida 
cousinb widow. He said, “ She boa three childreriH so she must stay with ua to 
bring them up, anil so of course she cannot marry again.” (It would he contrary 
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to all tribe law to bring a stimige man into the hoafie,) “ But abc ia onlj twenty- 
four, and to force her to live a single life would be very wrong. That ia why 
1 have taken her. I have a wife already, sa I ilo not need her. I lUu Sony 1 am 
excomuQunicnted, but I am on honourable man and i must act rightly to my 
cousiii'a widow," 

A childless widow in Molteia e mudho reverts to her own family^ wluali can 
sell her again, and generally does 6o at once. In other tril)efi the Imabaiid’s family 
has the right of keeping her. If they decide to sell they divide the price obtained 
with her own family. 

A widow long married utid dkildJcsa is of alight value, as probably incapable 
of child-bearing. A yonng healthy widow, marriiul hut a few montlis, is on the 
other hand snapped up at onco, and often fetches a liigher price than a muidfiu. 

Tliem b a dearth of women in High Aliwnia. The i>eoplo declare that it is 
l>ecauBO God know-s that many men will he shot, and bo' provides an eitm supply. 
I he]ieve mynelf that one of the reasons is, that owing to ttie veiy young age at 
which girls are married;, there is a cruelly high death-rate in child bearing. But in 
some of the tribes wbeo^ church registers of bapriama and deatlis Imvo now been 
carefully kept for aouio years it really ap]>eam that a considerable exoras of males 
ia born and rooidiea maturity. Then the mole death late from. guiiBliot wounds is 
high and thins them off a bit. 

Life among the outlying i'hristion trilica ia so primitive lliat 1 doubt if I can 
make it undorstood. The communal family lis^es in a kuiot a great stone tower two 
or three storeys Itigh, It has no winilowa, only loopholes for riiles. It is often 
perched on a rock for better defence. The gnumd floor is a pitch-dark stable. 
The cntnmoc to tlio dwelling la by a Right of fttone steps to the first floor. An 
awful stench grips your tbrr>at. In pitch darkness you climb a wooden ladder to 
the living mom up under the etoiio roof oo which the aun blaies, insking it us hot 
as a furnace. Thir^" or forty human beings of all ngea and both se:tes are here 
crowded togotber. Here they are Ixira and ilie, and here they bring their uew 
bought bridea without any kind of privacy whaLaoever. Tlio bouao is riilod by 
Itiu jVijfi i •hpvi, tbe lioOEe-lortl, and all the lioiiBelield obey him like dogs. If you 
ask why. they will tell yon it is because he is the head—the right to rule is in hie 
brancli of iho family—GofI made him hoad—if ha is bond of oourse you must 
obey. In some coara he still lum imwer of life and death over lus subjects. 

The house is often filthy Leyond all words. Though the painted chests tanged 
round the walls may bo fidl of fine embroidercil clothes for festivals, and silver- 
mounted pistols hang on the walls, ilie people are clad in dirty rags on wliich the 
lice craw! calnily. The little cliiUlreu arc often naked. The axe^itwn planks of 
the floor (made by cutting down a troo and tlien cboppmg all of it away till a 
plank of the right ake is obtaine^l) are caked with dirt and saliva. Two sheep or 
goats am letlmred m a comer, fetlotik deep in dung Tlmy bring Inck to tlie hotuie 
and ppotnottt m fertility. You ait on thia floor or on a log. If thore be a chair it 
la the throne of the house-loni and. especially in Shala and Shoahi, is ^Kiffflibly 
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fkdorncd with n carved sun nt tlifl bflck, and a ci^sc^Dt unw'n on either flnii. 
Throufib the floor riees th« hot reek of nmmoaia from the stAhleSn and you ate 
acareely seattHl before a black cloud of bozzLog flies fiCtUca ou you. The liouae^iord 
entertains you. with olaboii^tie ceremonyi He makea the cofTee liimsoH It is an 
insult to offar a guest coffee umde by a womniu And aboife all things the liouse- 
lotd is a gantleman according to his lights. He oBara yon bread and salt and 
my lieart" (ini' e ^ f'rmrti), which takes the form of rank Bheeit’Cheose 
and rakia dtstiUed ironi his own grapes. There are endless healths to he droni, 
between each of which a bit of cheese is eaten. The ?iaA'w keeps down the cheese, 
anil the cheese tames the rakia. If you are not prepared to undergo this ordeal 
do not enter a for you will give dire offence. Hospitality la the kiv of the 
iiiounUms, and the house-lord frocly gives you of hia boat. 

Aijiulfits are freely worn to keep off the evil eye {S^ i kec). Albania awanns 
with devils and apinta (0 *y), magicians and witches {SHriffo). Women in Albania 
are all bom wicked. In some difitiicta probably ciuito half the women have 
dcjilings with the devil. But it is very hard to delect them. ShtrkfOii can work 
many wonders, l)cwitch a man so that he withers and dies, or suffers oebea and 
pains. A SlUrvfa con moke heraelf quite small like a beo, and get into a house 
through the keyhole or under the door at night and suck a person's blood bo that 
he fafies and dies in time. The best anfeguord is hanl to gpt A Shtriga always 
vomits the blood she has auekod. You must aceretly track a woman you suspect 
to be a Sh.lriga when she goes out to vomit the blood You must scrape some of 
it up on a silver coin and wear it, and then no Shtpiga can harm you* 

Xothmg IS boo man-elloitH for a tribesman to believe. Hero is a good eiample, 
which tiio teller, a man from Djukova, believes most fumly* A yoong iiiorried 
woman who waa pregnant craved for wine, but the family was too poor to buy 
aiiv* Her raothcr-m-law*, who waa a SMriga, stripped the young wife quite naked 
and anointed her all over with a salve which she made, at die same time sayiiig 
certain ma^c words. The young wife at once shrank to the size of a bee, " Go. 
mv daughter eaid the Sktriga ," to tlie cellar of old fio-nnd-so, crawl in at the 
kcvbolo and drink nil you want. But take care not to say the name of God." 
Off went the young wiTe to the cellar, entcrc<l and drank her EH, She then felt 
so much better that she cried Thank God t'' At once slio became lier natural 
size. " Oh what a dreadful position for a virtuous married woinim/* cried my 
informant with deep feeling," to lie in a strange cellar w itli nothing on at all I" 
Tlicre Bho had to stay till the owner of the cellar opened it next day* He was 
much enrpiiscil to End her, but as ho was a very kind man, he lent her a coat to 
go home in and never doubted her explanation* And the Djakovan w^ho told the 
talc knew the woman, know the owner of the cellar, and had seen the keyhole. 
What more pr<tof can yon require f Moreover, ns he remarked, how ebc can you 
explain tlio oecurronce 7 

I saw a Moslem man who knew how to smumon devils by hopping on one l^ 
and waving the other behind him. But [ waa with Christian tribesmen, and such 
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was thdr terror that ha would! cast a spell upon me that the? would not oliow 
him to come within a htmtlred yards of me, tnuck loas lat me aco him paifoTOt 

Wheu u child is bom you sliotilil break an egg over its face to keep off the 
ovil oye; and when a honse is built you must kill a cook or a lamb and sprmklo 
the blood on tJie foundationa. Theae two custama are still practised at Scutari, and 
the old fortress on the hill la one of the places, iu the fouiidatioDB of whleli a woman 
IB said to I^avc lean built in the Middle Ages as an offering to the derila that 
destroyed it as fast as it was htilltn 

At night in Albania the tracks are often infested with devila who take ihe 
form of iJashes of lire, and no matter how' well a man may know the way he cannot 
go on till the first cock crows and the devils disappear, A man 1 know who has 
been bothered in this way says it is no use to do anythiug but cross yourself and 
wuit patiently for cockcrow, 

Sava for an iron pot or two brought fioin Scutari, and the coffee cups, every¬ 
thing used in tlm kula ia bame made, Tlie howls, spootis, and troughs are hacked 
rudely from lumps of wood. The clotlies are home spun and home woven. The 
woollen stuff (iiAiair) is measured by tho k'unt —tiio length of tlw forearm; the 
/WAt/.—that is the stretclL of the thumb and index finger; the tho 

breadth of four lingers; and tho Flatn .—the atreiali of the thumb and little finger. 
Land ia measured by the Ar, aa much, that is, as tivo oxen can plough in a whole 
day. At appears to Iw connected with tho Latin ararc. The Albanian for a 
plough is parmoif and to plough is rm lima. 

Distance ia meaaurati by the hour only, and com by the horse (lal), 
hnmeloatL Kiches me flocks and com and weaijons, Xo tribesman has much 
in com. Maize and milk are staple diet. Meat uti feast days when people eat 
like boa cousti'ictors, 

Tho tribes ore all self-governing, Tho amount of indopendeuco they enjoy, 
nnil wboLher or not they pay fines or tribute to the Turkish Govenmient, depends 
upon thdr fighting power and the more or leas innccesaibility of the tribe land. 

Tribe government is by a oouucil {Afcdjfiti} of clderB, This varies in number 
according to the imporunce of tbe bualneas in hand. In Maltsio o modho a fuU 
council to deal witb matters coucerning the whole triloi consists of the iitrnahiat 
(liereilitary standard bearer), two Vatfinxtu*, twelve tjhlurs specially cboeen for ttieir 
kiiovrlwlgo of trilja law, and seven Ej-two heads of housaa, Tltc term is 

a iiilavouic one. and doea not occur in the other districts. Among tlie other tribes 
a full council consistJi of the Hnrialttir and the beads of all the chief ImusetL In 
certain districts, notably Shala and Shoshi, an active radical party has spniug up 
latdy callcii the (youth), which lias elected its own head and refused to 

recogniaa the herediiaty right in council of the Bariakt/tr. These new conncils 
have p&esed some gWiil modifications ol tribe laws, and mnnngcd to enforce thcim 
TJie \a\\ of die mountains ia known as the Canon of Lek Dukaghin Uc was 
one of a chieftain ramily that niletl all I'ukti. Paka, Mirdiia, Lum, and Ljuma in 
tho middle ages, and down to the taking of Scutari in 1470 by the Turka Lek 
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(Aleiander), vliose identity cannot be detemiiiipd—tbeie were Bcverel cf the oinie 
and n niftan of conflicting tradition—is regarded bj the tribeamen with extra^ 
ordinary awe. He is said to have eomc from Eaahia with the aneestoTs of ShaU, 
Shoeid, and Idirdita, and the present ruling family of Mirdita, now represented hj 
Prenk Bib Doda, claitns to be of Dukagbin blo(xL The tribe* tJiat were ruled by 
the Dukaghina still call themselve* DukaghinL 

To Lek these tribe*men aficribe every law, almost every caatom and habit 
thflt they Uvti. That the balk of tlic laws are, howcTcr, very much earlier than 
Lek’s time i* ohviona* I am inclined to belieTre that liie penalties ehiefly are hU* 

To the trilwaiuen, however, all the acMjalled laws of Lek are as divine decrees; 
and especially does he bdieve that I^ek ordered blood vengeance. Into the com¬ 
plicated roles of blood I have not space to enter. They dominate the whole life 
of tliO tnbesman. Everything turn* on ghak (blood). I have diflcnsscd it endlessly 

_for the family blood fend is the main topic of conversation—and collected a 

mass of cases. 

It ia nsasl for writore who do not know him to denounce the triltcsmon as a 
vulgar murderer, who kills wantonly for the sake of kdUng. But in order to 
understand a custom one mast see it through native eyes. After living some 
eight months among blood-hunter*, I perceived what tf^utk meant to them. It ia 
not 90 tnncJi a punifihnient which they inflict, as nn act performed for self pnnflca- 
tlon, and as such a solemn and oeccssaiy' act. For there are certain ofiences that 
blacken, not merely tlic lionoor of the man agauisl whom thoy liavo been com¬ 
mitted, but blacken also the honour of his whole house and even of his trit«. 
Only blood con deanse the stain. And the man whuoe honour is blnokencd is 
ohseseetl with the idea of bis own inipurity. It give* him no rest. Blood he 
must have. In all the outlying tribes in which the blood lawn are quite 
unmodified, niolo hlocal of the offendtjr'B house, even of a ijidto distant cousin, 
suffices; or if the affair lie intertrilml, blood of the offeadfiria tribe. In such eases 
an absolutely innocent man who is ignorant of the cause of offence may Ixs 
sacrificed; and his blood cleansea the cUioria honour, who, triumpliaut, announcea 
hifl deed. He is now in turn huble to le shot, and should he have slnia a tniuj of 
his own tribe, by tribe law bis house will bo burnt, bis com burnt* and in some 
districts his trees felled and hb cattle eluiightered toa But all this i* of but 
small moment. IT in honour is cloaui* and if he must die he dies happy. 

A man of the Christian tribo of Hikaj who was seeking blood was exhorted 
by the Franciscan to desist, and thi catened with the torments of hell. " I would 
ratlier dean my honour and go to lidJ,” he replied, ami went out to alay. He 
slow, but was himsolf mortally wounded, Tlie Franciscjm lioaLeneil to the spot, 
and begged him to confess and repent while yet there was time. The dying man 
said. " I do not want your absolution or your heaven* for 1 have cleaned my 
honour." And he died. 

We may regret that *‘biB honour rooted in diahonour stood *' ; but there is 
a tragic gmndetur about the man who Is ready to sacrifice all be has, all that be 
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holdi$ dear, and even life icsell^ iii urder that he may do that which ho believes to 
be right. It is not every one that la prepared so to act up to his idcaht. 

When you meet a tribesman anti he drinks to you, Ta n^kml tJi;Ur (long life 
to thoe), reineinber to drink Ttt nffMai mr Ti^ffs (long houour to thee) in rotum ; 
for houottr is better tliaji life—in Albania. 


Apfexdec. 

Tallk op the Tribes of Nobjh Aluahia. 

f JSfddJii Gr&up. {^G-rtat Jlrntniftin LfinJ.) 

1. Gnuia^ —A tribe of ono harvfk, ailuatc^l between the River Tsem and the 
Monten^yin frontier. Xorth of it is the KucLi tribe (MontenegroX nnd south 
the Hoti. Gruda couaista of about 500 houses (u house is vi^ucly tcckonetl in 
llaltaia c madhe as eight or tau pmnsX Of these eighty trace descent from 
liefishft (see below), and the reraamder. who are called Gell (1 ai'e immigrants 
from the Hfirisegovina. Tl>ey state that the church of Gruda was huiU 3S0 years 
ngo* shortly after their orrivaL Grtida is now about half Moslem and half 
Catholic. The Ilerisha ami iJjeU stocks are intormaiTiageable. 

TL Ifoti .—A largo tribe Hitoate south of Gruda and cAtending to the shore of 
Scutari Lake, On the east it is divided from Kastmti by the lichen! Ilotit, an 
nrm of Gie lake. It consists of one &ar^' of about 500 hmisea. All are Catholic 
but tliree, those of the Bariaktar's family. Tliia turned Moslem seven generations 
ago. All Hoti, cEcept twelve houses, traces flescent from Boauia, Tiiese twelve 
ate called Anas, and are of unknown origin. They were there when Hoti came. 

Shortly after the building of the clmrcb of Gruda. thirteen generations ago, 
Gcg Loz. the anemor of HotL arrived with his family. Gi^ was one of four 
brothers. The o there were Piper, Vaso, and Krnsni. From these descend the 
Piperi and the Vasojoviehi of Montenegro, who are Serbopluuie and belong to the 
Orthodox Church. Krasni is ancestor of the Kraanichi. now ^luslcni and Albano- 
phone (ace ImIow). Hoti b consnnguineoua also with half the Tilepahi tribe, which 
branchwl from it later» and reckons eonsauguinity also with part of Niknj because 
it branched from Krasnich, wliioh is coiiaanguineuua. Marriage is, therefore, pro¬ 
hibited with di these. Hoti interuiairies with the Anas, but mainly niarrieg witii 
Kastrati. 

HI. JCajirfUi —Coiiflisling also of alwut 500 houses, lies between the Lichent 
Hotitand (he Skreli tribe. SOO houses trace descent from one Holti or Dedli, 
who came with his seven sons from the ksjlai of Drekalovioh of ilie Kuchl This 
in turn traces origin from BerUha {see below). The otlier 200 housea trace from 
people already on the spot when Delti arrived Tliey are said te have been Slavs. 
All are now Albanoplioiio and tlve majority {3athulic, llie rest Moslems, 
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IV. SkrAi ia situated in tbe valley of the Proni Tbaat. It is mainlj CatliiJlic^ 

and traoea its origin from Bewmia* It ia one 

V. KitmfAi .—A very widely-spread tribe of foirr fiarwrla—Seltise, Vokli, Boga, 

and Kikflhi. Tliese deitcond from one of the four sons of Kilmeni, the 
ajieeetor of the tribe. He arrived in the land about thirteen generations agou 
Nevertlieleae, these ibnr fi^iriaAs are now considereil sufficiently far removed to be 
intennarriageable. and marrj^ freely. Hits is OJcceptionsJ. Kibneni came vaguely 
" from the north ” SoUze (300 houses, all Catholic) lies at the bead of the valley 
of the Tsem Bcltzit, one of the semroes of cKc TseoL Tlie majority of tbe housea, 
Djenovich Selt/e. descend from Kilineni. Tlie rest, liabijeno>-ich Seltze, are of 
other stock, some say from near Itijeka in Montenegro. 

Yukli lies at Tsem^s othof source, Tsem ViiMit, Tt is ninety-four families 
(number of peiaons to tx family unknown), all Catholic. 

Boga lies at the source of the Prom Thaat, It is seventy-dve families, almost 

4dl Catliollc, 

yiksbi (154 houses, almost entirely Moslem) lies betvreea Vukli and 
Kilraeni ia migratory. It deacmula in large numbers to the plains near 
Aleasio Ui pastun? tlocks in the winter, and retums to the mountainii for eumiuer. 
It has thn^wTi out Ijraneh® in aevoral other districts (see below), 

VI. JMht (or /.o/yb).—A smell tribe of one b<triak, consisting of eighty Moslem 

and forty Cetholic houaes. 

VIL Jiechi, also anmll, oml inoatiy Moalcm, Bechi and Pobc are said to be 
of mixed ori^n from Slilaku and Pnlati. Probably overflows of those aistricts. 

VIIL Bioli, Hmnll Christian tribe. I passed tlirovigh (|uiflkty, sud did not 
learn its origin, 

Tlieso three all He between Skrcli and Fnlati. and the whole eight form tlic 
Moltsia e mndhii group, and are tncludeil in the dioeeso of ScutarL 

It is iiotaworthy that there ia a sprinkling of Slavonic natoes throughout 

Maltsia c imulhe. 

On the aliore of the Inke of Scutari, north of Scutari, is a sniall Moslem tribe, 
Kopliku, and liotwcen it and T/)he tha sroall Mo.slBm tribe Grizhi, Between 
Kopliku and Scutari is the oitluxlox Serbophono village of Vraka, the only 
Serbophone district In Albania, It is of mLxed diKseent from refugeea from Bosnia 
and Mouteuegro, who fled from hltK>d It reckons about 1,009 souk 

PulnJi ^rrotfp. 

Pulati is difficult to define, a® its ecclesiastical limita (the diocese of Pulati) 
extend farther than the tribes actually callctl PuUti by the people. Lower Pulati, 
or Pulati projicr, includes four tribe?*. 

I. GhoamiL —A small Catholic tribe of one barial:. 

II. t'atbolic tribe of one htrud\ tracing origin from three stocks 
which are intermarriagesble. One descends from Kilmeni (j.r.). 

III. .Vyu/o.—Small Catholio tribe, one iarioA. 
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r\, Ai'rj,-—Catholic triljo uf otic barutK\ 

The other tribca incloded iu the diocese of Polati are :_ 

A . Shala. —This is a verj' I*r^ anil extenaiv© ocenpying all the upper 
part of Lhe valley of the Hiver Shala^and Tcachitig to the sumnuts of the nioimtaina 
that form the watershed on either side, Shula cronsista of four Itirinbt, Thethi, 
Petsaj, Lotliaj, atwJ Lekaj. jUl deaceod fmtu a eomuion ancestor Thinee brother© 
are reported to have fled from JJashia when it was ovcmin by the Turks (this 
would be at the end of the fourteenth or heginning of I lie fifteenth eentuirX One 
had a saddle (SMla\ the other a winnowing sieve and the third nothing ? 

so he said J/tV dit (good-day^ and W'cnfc off This is tho legeudary origin of Sluda^ 
Shofihi, and Mirdita, They still reckon that they are too nearly related to bo 
intermarriageablc. The fKinak Tbetlu occupiefl the head of tho valley. Jt comwia 
of ISO houses, all Catholic, {A honso in all Falati averages tniiny more iouiiaiQB tlian 
in AfalUia e luatlhc, as the cudtoui of largo communal families provalJs, There may 
be as many as fortjj or even more.) Thethi ia self-govcnmig, and is almost lade- 
pendout of the rest of Sliala, Petaaj, JjOthaj^ and Lekq are said to have separated 
into ihr^ main houses 376 years ago. They are now tniriaU LotliaJ and T,eka> 
have quite recently decide that they are far enough removed to be mternuuriage- 
able, Thethi and Pelsaj will not intermany within tho tribe, Shala tells that, whou 
it arrived in the hind, there were already small dark people inliahiting it, Witli 
these they intermarried. Eight hotiacs near Abate, lower Simla, trace origin from 
lliese earlier folk, Tlio rest of them emigrated to DcclianL Shak is eii tirely Ca Lholic, 

VL SftiWil-^Origin os above. It lies south of Shak on tlie right bauk of 
the Shala llivcr, 

yiL Tiy^dana.~ht a small Catholic tribe of one l^rmi IjTug cast of ShoshL 
It ia in a very w^d district, and Ims the highest death-mte from gunshot wounds 
of all the Clufktiaii tribes. It tells that it is very old. 

Tho whole district ocmipieil by the idjovo tribes is called Jlalteia e vogeL 
Ihc Little llountain Land Also included in the tlioeeae of PtilaLi is: 

Vm. A'tfaij.—Tills is nn offshoot from the Motikm irilio oF Krastiich (brother 
to Hoti, Ite imcester Nikol left Krostdoh while Krasnich was yot Christian. 

< Catholic or Ortliodoi ^ One hundred houaes of ^’ikaj, the Tenrej/itnee deaeoiit 
Frem a daughter of Nvkol who bore an illegitimate son by a whiob JJikol 

adopted. Tills is the only cose of female descent 1 heard oF. Xikaj m tdJ CaUiolie, 
It is one of tho wildest and moat poverty-stricken of tlia tribcH, 

PwAn U-n&up^ 

Puka is a very large tribe of seven bitriahi:— 

ftiA-o.—All Moslew, tWi.—Purl Catholic, part Mosleiu. aiVi.—All 
CntLotic. J>«,*oy(J)-~AU Catiioiio. AornnKi-^Wtholit Aalail,;,—Moaleiu. 
And La-Mii with Mcrtiirii-aHrii, all Cliriitkn. These two last are eutirelj- 
Catholie. Thej- cell no talc of immigratbii. but daim to be aiuong the very oldest 
inhabitoiita. (See Gnida anfr.) 


M. Edith Durha :^!.—High Atlania. mjd iu e» 1908- 
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Qrou-p, 

— 'A amall Catholic tribe o& tlie Drill, coat of SeutarL 

Dri^i ,‘ — All Mcalem, siuall tribe. 

ShUthit ,—Tribe of one haritfk^ on right bank of Drift, all Cjariiotic. Tracer 
origin from Toplana 

DitishmaTti ,—A Catholic tribe of two finWftAsDnsbinaiii (ISOhoasea) and 
TetiialL It lakes its name from one Paul Duahinan, who was chioftniu in the 
fifteenth contuiy. 

Sumu—A largely Catholic tribe on the rigiit l«ink of the Kiri. All these are 
included in tile Diocese of Ihilaii. 

Tho larg^t and uioat impurtont tril«a of alL It is wholly Catholic, and has an 
independent ecclesiastical heatl, the Abbot of Mirdita ; and an hereditary Prince 
of the whole tribe, Pronk Bibo, called l^renk I*as. It consists of five bar-iitk/t. 

or these three, Oroshi, Spaohi, and Kuahneni, trace origin from tJjQ original 
ancestor who flwl frotn Ilashla- (Sec Shaln, They are therefore consan- 

gulnoous and not iutcmiarriageable, Kor do they marry Shala or Sbofihi. They 
inairy chiefiy Ktliela and Liiria. 

Tlie fourth hariah, Fiuidi, lielongetl to the Ljuina group, hut left it whan Ljuma 
turneil Moslem and joined Mirdita. The fifth fmrmk Bibri (not to be confounded 
with the Mcnsleia Dobra of the Ljura group) is xilso of another stock. These two 
hari^hs arc therefore marriagcuhlo with the first three. 

Mirdita in all reckons 3,000 honses, with an average of ten souls to 
a Imusa. The three first bariAki state that the Pcatriku mountains were their 
original home. 

A7Ar/iii. 

With Mirdita in war tnarchea Kthnla. Mirdita and Ktheta liavc tho right to 
lead in all ware with the South. Hoti loads in all wars with the nortk Kthela 
is & laigo tribe of three AmrtAi:.-.*Klhc!a, all Catholic; Selati and Pelati boiii 
ruixeii afoluunmedanism is spreading. 

Trdffst. 

The wholly Moslem tribes nearly all lio to the east of cho large Christian 
tribes, and occupy the lower lying and more fertile lands wheitj the mountains 
sweep down towattls the plsiiiB. They are reluctant to admit strangers to their 
territories, and very suspicious of quesiicna. 

Di'brfi Group. 

I. Ziirw.—Is the head trilw of this group, one haruji, 200 houses, 
lu twenty there are still some Christians. No honae is entirely Christian, and 
Islam is making quick progress. When Christian (recently) it intonnameti 
considerably with MLrJiU. Now marries the two other tribes of tlie group, Matija 
and Debra. 
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IL 3latya ,—^^VIioUj Moslem; 1 did not visit il. It is said to consist of 1,200 
houses, and covers much l&nd. 

IIL Dd)ru ,—All Moslem. I did not visit it. These three tribes are among 
the most mdependent of all 

It is notewortlij that Lnha in the middle ages formed part of the Dukagbin 
principality^ wliile Msiija and Dcdira, it would appear, owned allegianoe lo 
Skenderbeg. 

IV. Amji. —A mnair mdependent Moslem tribe on the left bank of the Riv\*r 
Mola. It is an ofl^hoot from Iksmha, IVonien wear ^lirdjta dress» 

JP/irnm Group, 

I. large and very independent Mosletu tribe. 

Along witli it are grouped, Bruti, Mai \ n. Redd, Vlas, and other small 
districts. They are oil olTshootB, so for as I could leam^ of varlouH Ohrtstlao tribes, 
^ihala, Tandi, etc. 

Djdhoi'o. Groups 

I. hifhu —SOO hnusee, all Mcaleim Did not visit it* 

n. Tropopoja ,—300 houses, all Moslem, 

III. liashu —^Very large tribe vaguely reckoned at from 600 to 1.000 houses, 
.fUmost all Moslem. Occupies the Pestriku moucitains whidi ore the traditional 
home of the Mlrditea Are not ctmaanguineoufi with MirditJL 

Djakova and its immediate neighbourhood is almost entirely populated by 
ulfahoots from liemha, Sbala, Fandi, and Mirdita. These all recognise conuDguinlty 
with tlifur mother tribe and do not inlenuarry with it 

Iptk Group, 

This conaists of Ipek, Gusinje, and Flava, 

1. JpeJe ,—Albanian population from a number of stocks. In neighbourhooii 
a number of Serb Ortliodox villagea. Also Albanian villages, some liailuig frotu 
Shala and Iterisha. At Dcchoni, tbs dark atock from Shala (j.e;)* 

n. All Mofiloiti except a small Serb Ortliodox population. Gusiujo 

has never been Catholic. MucIj of the Moslem population can speak Serb. Stock 
very mixed. 

111. Pfotvi.—1 did not vbiC Said to be of mixed stock, some from Hoti (j.w.), 
some from a very old stock called l^aganL 


Note os the Ti[H:e£s Cosa4L^'oul3^Eous wmi Hon. 

L A'ro^BifA.—1 could not visit this tribe, os it was badly at blood with all its 
neighboure, iind objects fliao to oil funeignem. It has a powerful chieftain, Shaban 
Bennkii, who traces ilirect descent from Krasuj the brother of G«g Ijta, {incestor of 
Hoti, It U noteworthy that Kra&aiv is Serb for ** beautiful,” Kramik, handsome 
man,” for the tribe stems ftoni Bosnia Also, that though now all Moslem Kraauieh 
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men go to the Serb Mouasterj Church of Bechimi for holv breftd^ so do tlie 
Catholics of Xikaj wlio are consanguineous with Krasnieh. A Scutari man, who 
Uianogud once to penetrate Kraanich in difiguiae, told me the plot of a long ballad 
ho heard sung tljcra which struck him aLUck It is precisely the ^uune as one 
published in Scrij aTuong the collected ballads of Boamiu 

II. /Spm,- — In Idontencgro, all Orthodox and Scrbopbone; did not throw 
ill its lot mtli ^lotitenesro till 17110. 

O 

III. —Is since the Treaty of Berlin half Houtencgrin and half 
imder Turkey. Is all Ortliotlox and SerbopUone. It is noteworthy that in the 
Montenegrin part niiiiiy Allianbn proper names occur with Serb tenuinationsj 

Dedich and Bedovtcb. Ded = Domenic in jUbaoia. 

Othp-T Monlen^yiii tribes consanguineous with Albanian ones : — 

Bijtto }\ivtich,- — One of the largest Montenegrin trilies, obo join^ Montenegro 
in 1790. It traces origin from Bijeio Favlo ("White Paulh one of the Dukaghiua of 
Mirditn^ known in Mirdita as Pal i hirdk. The tribe is ail Orthodox and Setbo* 
phone. 

Kiir.hi, —KucHi hiUi been included in Montenegro since 1877. It fought 
on tlie Montcniigrin side in the lost war. One of its batiiiktt, Drekalovicb, 
traces direct descent from Beriaiia in Albania. It is now, 1 believe, all Serbo- 
phone. 


Example of a Pedigree from Hoti, High Albania. 


Gbo (atie«atcr of tribe;. 



ftnil Vakeaui. 

Manuli Brula, 

1 

Lek MAmahu 
Djok Lek>. 

HuU Djuka. 

Maraali Hutzi (■!. ■iztj'five, gave me the pedigree). 

I . 

Zef UMnibi. 

I 

Mark Zefi. 

Paako iiarka. 
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IktcripOttn o/ lUxtstraiion on p. 455» 

Fig, 1. —“ Snn and moon "* clnuTf Siicla. 
n £■—Variant dnigo of anu end, 

„ 3.—Cnwa^tarminatJng in Th^thi. 

n 4.—Seriea of cumtnott wooden croaBeti ahowtog all atagea of pattern. 

II fi.—TVooden hnadpoAt anil head and footpost* of Mdalpiu graves (Haahi and Faka). 


Ikscripium qf Plait: 

Fig, L—Nufc 1-7. Tattooa csottiiuoiL among iho CkriatLina of tAe tribes of Maltsia e 
niadbe^ Ni .Ubania, 

r, a-11. Conuuon tatUva fftoman OttboUc), BugojtiO> BoaniiL 
*1 13-17. More elaborate examplns from Jaju^ Rfwftiiit 
„ 18-23. Boraian tattooa oollected by lir. Truhiaka— 

Xo. I8i, Tbe ear of oore. 

10. “ ()gtTuSa^" the palkode. 
t, 20. " Kolo,’* the circle. 

Tf 31 i The moon. 

XtM. 22, 23. The crosa. 

S.'-Gnvegtoeea in Roiuxn CatboUc gravejard, DuahnumJ, Albania (allowing 
variantj of croea, creeceni, and atut_ail rooeiitjL 


j0irrttait/tA€ Im^tilrntf, Vat, XZ, 1810, Pf^f* XXXf. 
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A XOTE oy THE MASAI SYSTEM OF REL-VTIONSHIP AND 
OTHER MATTERS CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

Br A. C. Hollis. 


Ths principal Uirms of relationahip used bjr the Masai are as follows: 


Father 
Mother ... 


Stepfather 

Stepmother 

Brotlier 
Elder brotlier 
Younger 
brother 

Sister ... 
Elder sister 
Younger sister 
Half-brother 
Half-sister 
Husband... 


2ud husband 


Spoken of indirectly. 

... maiye . 

... fufoto ... ,,, 

... mmye . 

... Ayofo . 

r 

► ol-aJashe 


Addressed directly. 


papn 

ytiyo 


papa, 

yeiye. 

ol^alaAe tax or by 
name. Also, ara- 
apa (boy or man), 
and it-tixfo, U-apn 
or U'papi (girl or 
woman). 


Remarks. 


My father, papa ; 
thy father, minyi. 

My mother, yeiyo ; 
thy mother, AytL- 
tunyi; his, her or 
their mother 
ftyotonye. 


eny-anashe 


eny-anaishi ai or by 
name. Also or- 


ol^alash^ 
eng-anashe ... 
ot-moruo, ol-hitok, 


ol-paiyan. 


riyo, ne-apa, 
see brother, 
see sister. 

rnenye-Agania^ ol~ 
morua lai or f«- 
moruo, ol-kitok lax 
or U-kxick, 


ol-moruOt etc., see 
husband. 


see husband. 


I Menyt - Agania 
I means the father 
I of eo-and-m, a 
I child's name to 
i take the place of 
Sigania, 


2 1 


VoL. XL. 
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tM-- •*' * €\ 


Wife 


let wife 


Spoken of indirectly. 


ck; tsiangiki (if 
young). 


e-fifforCyOni tUok ... 


Addressed directly. 


Ugoto > Uganta, na • 
Hyordjfdni^ na-kii- 
ok; na-ito (if 
young), or by 
by 

husband to wife at 
marriage. 

see wife .. 


Remarks. 


Sgoto - iigania 
means Ou mother 
of so-and-so, a 
child’s name to 
' take place of 
Iigania. 

1st wife. House 
on right side of 
kraal 


2nd ^fe ... 
3rd wife ... 
4th wife^.,. 


Co-wife ... 

Son u... 

Eldnt son 
Youngest son 
Daughter 

Eldest daughter ... 
Youngest daugliter 


^ wife . 

mg-a\ni . 

ol-ayOni, en-gerai ... 

olAikau . 

ol-dnngont 

OHliio, en-gtrai ... 

en-gikan \ . 

en-dttAgorei 


see wife ... -< 


eng-oini ai 'pr na- 
aihi. 

li-ayOni, rito, eiro, 
na-kerai, 

ol-kikau tai (rarely 
luied). 

ol-iluHgord lai (rarely 
used), 

na-Uo, na-t^ai. 

iia-I*auu(raie]^|fltS0^ 

nd-duhgorti 

used). 



Father's father 


ol-ahoi 


Father’s mother 


okoi or koko 



akmya (boy and 
man); Hgakwiya 
(girl and woman). 
kokoo. 


2nd c wife. House 
on left side of 
kraal 

3rd wife. House 
on right side of 
kraal 

4th wife. House 
on left side of 
kraal 


There are numer- 
ous pet names 
used by parents 
for ^small chil¬ 
dren, ol-oip 
Jat (i^ sluidow), 
ol-ki/a lai (my 
garment), eng- 
oshoghe oi (mtj 
belly), manytf 
ainei (my intes¬ 
tines), idishoo 
■ eng-Al (whom 
God gave me). 















and other mattero oonnedetl tharurith. 
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S|ioken of indirectly. 

Atldresseil ilirectly. 

Kemarks. 

Mother’s father .. 

oi-ahtci 

, ahaiya (boy and 
man); nyakwiya 
(girl and woman). 


Mother’s mother.. 

okoi or koh* 

kokool 


Father’s brother.. 

menye^ ot - altuhe • 
mmyr. 

papa. 


Father’s older bro- 

mtn^,kUok 

papa kitok. 


ther 




Father’s younger 

menyeoti 

papa oti. 


brother 




Father’s sister 

Rffoto, enffHtnashe- 
Vitnyt. 

jp^yo. 


Mother's brother... 

ol-apu. (boy ’and 
man); entj ^ apu 

apiiUt (lM>y and man); 
nyapulaya (girl 



r(girl and woman). 

and woman). 


MuUier’s sister o... 

fiyoto .; 

ytiyo. 


Father’s broUier’s 

. 

ynyo. 


sWife 




Father’s sister’s 

ol^putani (boy and 

H-apuiani or ol-apu- 


htisband 

man); ol-aputani 
or , 0-41 lufaat (girl 
aibd woman). 

tani lai, par-sin- 
dan .or 0-4tW<iMt 
lot. Children say 
papa. 


Mother’s brother's 

kyolo . 

ytiyo. 


wife 




Mother’s sister's 

oldt'oOlwa or ol-lo- 

meuye^figania (or, if 

O-oOtira mMns 

husband 

^ i 

'sJ/ira. 

childless, by 

name). Children 

sayfKtjMi. 

]Kaee or rdatum. 

Father’s,brother’s { 

oi-airtshe . 

see brother. 


son j 




Fntlier’s hrother’a 

rny^anathe . 

see sister. 


daughter 



Father’s sister's 

ol-apu (boy and 

apula (boyand man); I 



man): eny-apu (girl 
and woman). 

ttyapulaya (girl and 
woman). 


Father’s sister’s 
daughter 

en-e-ntfapu 

ngapulaya (boy or 
man);^ nt-*ny-apH 
(girl or woman). 



2 1 2 
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Spoken of indirectly. 

Addressed directly. 

Kemarks. 

Mother's brother's 

ol-le-uy-apu or ol- 

apnla (boy or man); 

i 

1 

son 

apu (boy or man) ; 

nyapulaya or 


Motlier’s brother's 

en~e~iiy-apu oreny- 
apu (girl or wo¬ 
man). 

m-<»ny-apu 

woman). 

ngapxdaya (boy or 


daughter 

Mother's sisteVs 

or ot-to- 

man); no-*xiy~apti 
(girl or woman), 
by name. Karely, 


son 


nra-apa, etc., see 


wn 

Mother's sister's 

en-€‘tUira or ew-o- 

lirother. 

by name. Karely, 


daughter 

*j0/ton. 

ne-^pa. 


Son's son. 

ot-aktri (man); okoi 

tikxciya (man); kokoo 


Son's daugliter ... 

or koko (woman). 
ovj^k’on (man); oJtoi 

(woman). 

nyakxciya (man); 


l>aughtor's son ... 

or koko (woman). 
oi-aktei (man); okoi 

kokoo (woman). 
aktciya (man); kokoo 


Daughter’s cluugh- 

or koko (woman). 
eny-aktei (man); okoi 

(woman). 

figal'tciya (man); 


ter 

or koko (woman). 

kokoo (w'oman). 


Wife's father 

oi-apvtani . 

li-aputani or^ ol-apu- \ 


Wife’s mother ... 

eny^pHtani 

tani /at. 

xxa-aputani, eny^pu^ 


Wife's brother... -v 
Wife’s lialf- 1 

ol-apHtani . 

iani at or yeiyo. 
li-aputani or o/-apti- 


brother J 

Wife's sister 

rsindnni e-eayi/ ... 

tani tau 

parsindan or r-st)t> 

le-atxyit or e-anyii 

Wife’s lialf-sistor 

(‘nndani . 

dani ai. 

par^ndan or e-sin- 

means hononreit. 

Wife's sister's 

oi-le-sOttoa or ot4o^ 

dani ai, 

menye-Hyania (or, if 


husband 

*$dtwa. 

childless, by nameX 


Ilustiand's fatiusr 

ot-aputani or meiiyf 

H-itpMtani or jtapa. 


Husband’s mother 

eng-aputanx or Hyoto 

na-aputani or yeiyo. 


Husband's brotlier 

o-sindani lc~anyit ,,, 

parsindan or o-tin- 


Husband's half- 

o-sindani . 

dani 

par-mndan or o-sin- 


lirothor 

1 

xtani laL 


























anti other matter* eunnedeA theiinpith. 
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.Spoken of indirectly. 

1 Addressed directly. 

BemarksT 

Husbands sister'^ 




i^Hiisbanfi’s luUf- L 

r-stadcint ... 

par^ndoH or 


sister J 

Husband's bro^ 

7 " •*' 

^'esindani . 

duHt'm, 

p(9r~mndaH or e^sin- 


ther's wife 

Son’s wife 

en^^erai . 

dani at. 
na^kerai. 


Daughter’s^ has> 

ot-^ptitani ^(man); 

oi-aputaHi lax (man); 


Ijond 

eng^pHtani (wo- 

tng-aptUani at 


Brotlier’s wife 

miuiX 

e^ndani e-anpit 

(woman). 

par-mndau or r-sin- 



(man ); t-tindnni 

dani at. 

• 

Half-brother’s wife 

(woman ). 
e-tindani ... 

par~sindan or r-jria- 


Sister’s husband... 

ot-aputani (man or 

dani ai. 

oi-aputani iai; pat^ 


Brother’s con 
Half-brother’s 1 

boy); o-«tWcifi» fe- 
anptt (girl or wo¬ 
man). 

ol-exyOni, en^jemi ... 

stndaa or (hntutani 
Iai. 

Bee son. 


son J 

Brother's daugh-'] 
ter 




Holf-brotlier’s j 

en^dito, cH~gerai 

see daughter. 


daughter J 




Sister’s imn ... 1 

Half-sister’s son J 

ol-apOni, en-gemt ... 

see son.' 


Sister’s daughter'^ 




Half-sister’s L 

en-ditc, cn-genti 

see daughter. 


daughter J 


- i 



When listening to, Md«ai talking to one another it would often appear 
a» if many of the terms of relationship used were the same^oa names of cattle, 
sU^p, goats, and donkeys, etc. This is chiefly due to tlie feet tliat whenev^a 
woman is brought into the family by marriage it is customary for her husband’s 
relations and their wive* td'give her an animal to show tlut she is recogniseil us a 
member of the fainily. The giver and the recipient ever afterwards call one 
-another after the animal winch hasbe^ given, to wiiich the particleis prefixetL 
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Tliua,. ii mu giv’<?s Im Wott»er*s vrife or his patcnml ancle's wife, nr hhi i^atemal 
nnole’s eou^s wife a cow, n cAlf, or a lomb, and tlie term of address used b}^ the two, 
iustcad of being par-sultm or yei^t aa the cose uiay be, axe pn-KiUTi^^ pft-ftJiht, or 
pfi-siipm; a father-m-law gives bifl cUughter-m-law u calf, and tbe two call one 
another jvi-iirhc; and a itatcrual nncJe gives his nephew*s wife a slic-goat and calls 
her pa^l'ine. SimilarJ}'^ a man's first wife uaiiully prcociitaeacb successive wife with 
a calf on her mairiHge, and instead of using the tana m-'Hini whan speaking to one 
another the two women say ; a woman gives her husbaud'a bro thetas wife 

a donkey oa a wedding peiaent, and the two women call one nnotlier pa-stJjfhirta; 
and a niother-m-hiw selects n cow for her daughter*in-law some months after 
marriiige, w'hen she has learnt to keep hoasa for her Jvnsljouih and the fomi nf 
address is jat-Jdifiig, This method of address is csiriei! even fuTtiier, and is used 
between men of iJie same family. A father, for histaiico, usually gives his son a bull 
wimn tiu- boy ia eight or nine years of age, and the two call one anotlior pa-oin^rni 
instead of jK/pa and a paternal uncle makes a similar present to hU 

nephew, and tlie same form of address is used i on elder hfndhcr gives his younger 
brother a hoifer, and the twfh call aue another /jw-'n-i/attiiw; and paternal cousins 
often use the terms fni-on> or pa-mfrfye>th when talking to each other.. 

Tile following tenurt are found : pa-hifti^j, the bullock or tho tow j pa-fiutRgi, 
the bullock: pa^k^ti^tv, the eowaj pa-ohiffCmt the bull: pa-n-dnumt, the heifer; 
pa~i/uApai, the bull tfilf ; fm-truJut the Calf; pu-orff, or the he-goat ; 

ptt^kitu^ the she-gcittt; padtfileJo^ tJio kid; jkt~kerrt the owe f pa^mtri'^^Jihj tlie raiu ; 
p(i-sighirvit the doivkoy; /w-si^/wa, the ewe Iamb; pa-ma^^, the twdn kids, 

With aim exception, n present of this nature m not made, nor are these tenas 
of address used, outside the father's fmuily. Thus, a brH>tijer cannot give his sister 
a heifer so that the two might call one another /w-'ii-ffrmtro, Le&iuso if the sister 
matritsi sho will leave the family ; n nmtaroal unde cannot give his nephew a bull 
and call him pit^oiAtfOniy and matercal courids may noL adilreas one another bv the 
tejinn jw-om, etc. Tlie exception to Ihia rule is nuide when a man nuirries. lie 
then presents his fLiLhBrdii'-hiw' with a bullock and hi-«i motlicr'in-^law with an owe, 
and the terms of adilresii arc and Theso presents liave nothing 

to lio with the cattle fjuid for the bride. 

A nuitomal unde ioi-apti) exercises great inllucuctt over his nephew^s, ns it b 
believed (liat if he wero to eiiisci them they would die. He ouu at anv time stop a 
fight in wliich one of his nephews is eugage<! by merely cdling on his uepliew^ to 
desist, as the nephew urtultl he afraid of his right anti withering if he were to 
disobey. This power k to a cerudn extent reciprocal, and if a man were to start 
Ixeating his wife he would iiave to stop if lutt malemol ii&phuw ordered him to do 
so. A father and ary old nmu of tlie faniilycan dw ubi tally stt^p a fight by telling 
the coinluLtaota to desist, but they are not ucceftaarily listened to. A mother luia 
mriTP mliueiiijo, anti if her bon reftibos to obey hfr, ahe alrikes her HPunach and 
eay«, Vou were born in tlm "; wliereupon the son is said to sicken, and can only 
recover when lua mother makes a rope of fibre which ahe iuings round his ntxk. 


find Clher matters etmne^ied 
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Bcflides the power of a materaiil tiiide to stop a bs tia^ also the right to take 
ajiytliing which Irelanga to hia nephe\\'. If the unele deaircs aoytlimg that is llie 
property of liia nepheiv's father, the nephew mast boy it from hie father, who will 
at once give it ap when he knows for whom it is power of taking 

property is rtKiprocal, ami in fact applies to all persons who atldrcss one another ns 
ol-apit, ete, A nephew, for instance, eon go to his maienuJ nncle'e 

kraal, and if his ancle is absent, he can Hlanghler a goat or ilrint his ancle's milk, 
and nothing would be aald. He cannot, however, drive off a cstfw withont his 
ancle's ametiou, but pertnission wonld not be refnsocL Otlier relatives liave like¬ 
wise some pow^r of taking property, A loy or man can go to liis fnther'a ur 
patoriuU uncle's kraal and tJike or demand a goat or milk, and in all probability 
nothing would be said, but if it were done repeatedly the father or imolo would 
eitpress dissatialaetion or refuse altogether. A man may also g^i to hia sister's 
hnsljand or wife's brother (pZ-apHtam) amt take anything, but an aoeoiiDl is kept 
and the debt has to be retumctL If a man k poor it ia ciiBtomaiy for him to live 
with one of his brothers-in-kw (ot-apn(ani) and Itelp to look after the atoek. He is 
fed hw Iris troeble, and as payment receives one emt of every ^joir tjf tw in goats 
born. 

First couains Jind isecotid coasma may not marry, but there is no objection to 
Unrd cousins marrying if the relationaliip is no nearer ttiaji (or en-rf- 

'sdtiea), Tims, a man's iriu's eon's sou may not many the man's brother's eon's 
son's ilaughtern nor may a man's son's son's son marry the aktcr'rt sou's son's 
daughter, but there w’ould bo no objection to s man's son's sou's son mnrrjiiig the 
brother'»daughter's fkughter's daughter or tho sister's ebughter'a daughter's daughter. 
JJkew'ise though a man's son's son may not marry the mnn's maternal uncle's son's 
sons tiaughtcr, he may injury the maternal uncle's son's daughter's daughter. 
These unions are nkvays contingoat on the two piirtiea not belonging to tlie oamo 
inj}>-clan.i The rubs of consangJiinity and affinity which regulate niarrifig^s also 
apply to the sexual intemourse of warriors ivith immature girls before morringo 
and to the rights of hospitality after marringn. No ivarrior may select ns hia 


■ TJk Mwai art ilivid«l into aw cliwu. : /f-.l/dWyan, and 

Kneh dau diHdwl intomib-ckne^^j., the amojjg<(t otliort th* 

follrjwing; and fl-Par^neti. No man blongiog to tht sakdnn amy Uka 

Aj wife tlifl daoghtor of a moji of tlie aama Bukdaii, but he mnj mnny tlio dau^litor of the 
JZ-/W4yHrttor ht] may .iiarrjf a dauj^litor of tlw n-Me&gtma, or 

cbiM. ilonibera of tlie vnrJouj aub-daTia are ummlly to be found b aJl tbo dlniricU and «nb 
diatricto Mnrrmgtai are not adoctod by geographiml coniidoratiunn, and a man lias the «iuno 
lawful jEUiii-jtal rektiona in all the ^nb-dietricu tu Inf has in bia ovru konie »ub-diiitritt, 

fii Lbi recent book, TMs UtMjtotoffy of tAt A-KamtHi and otAtr East JJHmn. Tnffti (Oun- 
1910), Hobby etateo (p lil) tLat tho reatrictiona goTeming marriage junoagot the 
Maaai are fii- from aimple, and lio givte ft number of complicated ioitoncw, Aa a iiinttor 
of fact tbe rulw an quips (timplc if rtUKstoW (i) that though the i-Ibti. utb not 
oxogomoiLii, the fluhskua into which the clotui are divided arc oaoganmua; and (li) chat 
no nmu may tuarry a aeuvr reUltoii thou a third cmwiu, and than only if the t^rma of 
Audrtiiti uBed are of.lj;/«;nEu and 
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sweetheart a girl of the same sab-clan a^i himselfi, or one who is more 

nearly related to hirn than third oonflin, and only then if the temia of address 
nseftl are ajid itri-r-Wifti; and ua traveller may cohabit wiili the wife of 

a member of Ids own ii^-gt^le if that man is married to one of hia near relations, 
or to bl tkughterof liia anb-oland 

The payment of the bridal price autlioriees a Masai to reckon the cbihli^n 
which his wives bear a* hie own; it fnrthor gives him a full measure of control 
over lioUi hia wivc^j juid children, and they do all tho household work and tend ami 
look after Ids ]j:erds and flocka. Hut though indUddual marriago is recognised, 
sextiol cemmiLDism or sometliing vety like it prevails Itetwcen all the men of one 
age-grade and tJ)C women of the corxeaponding age-grade, subject to the nilea of 
exogamy and relationship, which forbid a man to marry or have sexnal inlorcourse 
with a woman of Lis oivn okii or with a near relative, la other words the ifotai 
may be said to live in a state of group marriage, l>aae<l on the organiaiLion of the 
whole community la xtgc-gindcs, and rcstrictcil by the exogamy of the snb-ehuiH 
aad the mlea regarding iacesh 

If Q mna is knowingly guilty of inccHt, or has sexmd intoreonriM? with a 
daughter of bb own suh-olon, he is punished by his relations, who fiog him and 
slat^hter soino of his cattle. If fie fornicates or commits adultery with a daughter 
uf a meiidicT of Ida owa age-gtode, lie [a pnaisliEHi by the members uf his age-grade. 
His kraal is ik>i:3.Lrorcd, he Is sevtiirely beaten, and a number of his oxen ore 
laughti^red. If a warrior or boy coinndts mlultcry with a wife of u mail Iiclong- 
ing to his falhor^a age-juTiMie, lie is eolemnly cursed by tlie memhem of timt age- 
grade, LTnbis ha pays tho oldcra two oxen, one for tltem to cut and the other to 
enable them to buy honey wine^ and prays them to teiiiovc tho curse, it is siip^Kisei] 
he will die. 

If a man unintcationally commia^ incest^-^ud it ia quite conceivable that a 
man inigiit not know hLs fourth or fiftii cousin, for instance, should tba two live 
in difleront ilistriots—be luis to present a cow n> Use girl's relations in order U> 
" kill the rolntioiisbip {u-^tr tn/f-nnyW). 

A !nan muHt abrtain from having sexual intercoiirBe with bis wife os soon os 
she becomea pregnant, and he inny not again laive tonnoction w-ith her until the 
cldld cuts the two middle inciwor teotli of iu upper nod lower jaws. Should this 
ride lx; broken it is Istlicvcd that the child will never l>e strong. In the event of 
It man having intercour&o with a pregnant woman^ and thereby cauaing her to 
abort, ho must sutunit Ui a puniuhiiient which i« called oZ-A-oi/iWTnfo. All tho 
women of Uie neighbuurhoiMl collMt together uind, having stripped, scjjtp the guilty 
poison and iJqg him, after which they slaughter aa ninny of his catlle m they can, 
stmngling and aufTocatuLg the animab with tljeir giutcenta 

Other ixxoaioiis when the sexes may not liavo aerual intcreonrsc are when 

' Far ihe mien n^ixling hoffpltality Tht Uiuai, p An oge-gnuie qoiieiita ti| alj 
ibMe mem whu otb drnuari*^ at one of ibe four feslivaU Wld during every 7f TKe 

jraMi. p SUl 


rtnrf Qthtf mattery ihtrtxcith. 
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piiBcm 19 being tni^e antJ wbea honey wine la being brews?tl During the time 
that a mail making poison (eight davH) lie is troatcU iiimosi an an oulcaai. He 
must leave hm houKo at 4 jlui. and not retnrn till 7 (».iii.» when ho must mb clay 
on his bx!y» He may not eat when the sun is above Llie hofiKon; he may only 
relievo nature Tar away from the kraal; and he nmot sleep alone. If he were to 
break any of these rules it is believed that Che pjiaon would be useless. TiVhen 
honey wine is to be brewed a man and a woman are selecteil for the purpose, 
neither of wiiom lias liad sexual intercourse for two days, A hut is set a];iaTt for 
tljom to live in until the honey wine is ready for drinking (six days), during wbicdi 
time they may not sleep together. As (JOoti as the honey wine is ready they 
receive payment ► and go to their respective homes. Were they to have sexual 
mtereourse during the six tiays tliat the honey wine is browdug, it is Ix^Hsveil that 
the wine would bo undrinkable, and the bees that made the huney would fiy 
away. 

Mothera-iU’Uw and their sons-in-law must avoid cfuo another 

as much oa possible, and if a son-in-law enters his mother-in-lavv's hut alie must 
retire into the inner com^iartinent and sit on tlic bed, whilst ho remains in the 
outer compartment^ they tnay then calk. Own brolhers^in-law and siatera-m-lnw 
(o-jtWani ie-atipii aiid c-anyi<) mnat ttleo avoid one another, though this 

rule docs not apply to half-brotheis-in-Inw and sisters-in-law and 

f-aindaHt), This rule i» pu^sdbly due to the fact that when a man dies Ills own 
brotlier may not marry his widow, though there iis no ohjeotiou to his half-brother 
(paternal) or one of his jjfitetnal cousins taking her to wife. In fact, the only 
person w'bo may marry a widow is one of the deceased husljand^s half-bruthera 
or jiaterual coitshis. It f refine fitly luipiwns, however, that witlows never le-mnrry, 
but live with their ohildron in tlic kranl of the eJdiist living brother of their late 
husband, who boemues the gtmrdian of their diildrem 

Divorce is aim (fit unknown amongst the Masai, and it is only barton women 
who may be divoreetL Eiit if n woman is bajien it is usual for her husluuul to 
give her some of hui ehihlren hy another wife to bring up. Daughiera ore usually 
selected; but tf there are several sons the youngest and the youngest but two 
may le given to llie atepmotlior. When a liarren woman ia a bad woman and is 
disliked by her huslmnd and his other wives, she may be divorced, in which case 
her father or his heirs must refund tho cattle paid fur her, and she is at liberty 
10 re-marry. 
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RKPOKT ON THE ROTH WELL CILVNLV. 

By F. G. PAK80S8, F.RC.S. 

Locturer on ^Anatomy at St Thomas's Hospital and the London School of 

Medicine for Women. 


The great collection of human bones beneath the old parudi church of Rothwell. 
near Kettering, in Northamptonshire, b, 1 Ijelieve, very little kuovni to anatomists 
or anthropologists. 

To me it scorns of great importance tliat any cumt record, however fragmentary, 
of these collections of bones which are scattered about the country should be 
preserved, because they furnish ua wntli the only real clue we are ever likely to get 
of the physical structure of the inhabitants of different* parts of our island in days 
liefore the present easy means of transit were available, in days when the humbler 
members of the community at least were laid to rest around the church in which 
they wore luiptizod, and when there was little admixture of alien blood. I propose 
to treat Uicae hones in the same way in which I treated those at Hytbo, and would 
refer anyone who is interested in tlic subject to niy ** Report on the Uythe Crania,** 
printed in the Journal of tht Royal Anthropological InstitHtf, vol. xxxviii, 1908, 
p. 419. 


History or the Bonks. 

The vault in which the Ixmeslic was discovenKl just 200 years ago by a grave* 
digger who was preparing a grave In the aisle of the church above. At that time 
n» one knew of or 5UB{)ected their existence. 

The church was built in the latter part of the twelfth century, and Samuel 
Sharp, Estp, F.G.S., who rend a paper to the Committee for Local .Vntiqnities at 
Northampton in 1862, and seems to have known what he was talking about, 
says that the earliest possible date for the vault would be 1180. 

The earlier church reconis are lost, and the present vicar, tlie Rev. A. Morlcy, 
to whom I am indebted for the kindest and most cordial help, and who takes the 
keenest archeological interest in his church and tlie l)ones, cannot give me any 
further documentary evidence. 

I luive ItHiked up a large amount of speculative literature on the bones, much of 
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which w the purest surmise, and where supiKuried by evidence at all, is done so by 
cNidence wliich an expert can easily controvert. 

George liuidc. Esq., F.K.S., communicate*! measurements of eight skulls to the 
Ethnological Society in 1870. and quite correctly recoguiseil tlint l►olle« of womeinw 
well 08 those of men were present. 

The pajier by Mr. Sharp, alreaily inferred to, is valuable, and this gentleman had 
the goo<l sense to recognise tlial the injuries seen in tlw skulls were proloibly the 
result of the spailea and mattocks of the sextons who dug them up. 

Tliere is a valuable little |>amphlet by It. B. Wallis, Esq., of Kettering, who, 
though nut an anatomical expert, brings a great deal of nocurate oltser\'ation ami 
shrewd common sense to bear on the problem of the origin of the bones. 

A theory which seems to have deeply impresse*! tlie prewnt occu|Miut« of the 
town is one publishctl in a lecture by the kite talente*! novelist. Major Whyte 
Iklelvilla He regards the remnins as tlioee of Dnue.s shiin in Imttle by the Saxons, 
and supports his argument by a wries of florid and, to me, fanciful and unscicntilic 
assertions. 

Other suggestions, as far as I can see without a shadow of proof, are that the 
bones arc lh<iso of men slain at Noseby, which is eight miles away as the crow flies, 
or at Boswortli Field, which is nearly thirty miles away; tliat they are the remains 
of a monastic burial place or the victims of on epi<lemic of phiguc. 

The battle ihwries 1 am now quite occustomctl to. I meet them whenever I 
vudt a collection of bones. They are. I think, quite satjsfact<»rily disposcil of by the 
fact tluit female lM)nos are just as plentiful ns male, though of course they tlo not 
stand Uie ravages of lime so well; and also by the fact tluil an anatomist cun 
recognise accurately enough the difference between an ante-mortem wound and one 
inflicted on a skull which has become friable after many years in the ground. 

Naaeby, as Mr. Wallis {Miints out, is pmcticnlly impossible, because it was fought in 
1845, and if the bones had Itcen bricke*! in at once all lueiiiory of the event would 
not have l»eeii lost by 1700. Moreover, only 1,000 men were kille<l at Nas^eby »)n 
the king’s side (see Traill’s Sorifii Eiujlantt, vol. iv, p. 280), and presumably fewer 
on the side of the Parlixmiont, b<» that, if it were not iinposaihle for oilier reasons, 

Nasehy coiihl not account for half tlie bones in this crypt. 

That many of those people dic<l of the plague 1 am quite ready to mlmit. 

Plague epidemics were probably the commonest cause of deutli in mediajval Englami, 
and appearetl at intervals of ten or twelve yeai*«. It is quite certain, however, that 
5,000 or 6,000 iiidivuluals never ilicd at Itoliiwell in one visitation. 

To mo it seems jjerfcotly evulent tliat wo are dealing with one of the numerous 
088 uaric.s orchaniel bouses which were so coninion in pre-Keforniation times, and of 
which tlie collccthins at Hythc, Folkestone,l)over, Kipoti, and Upchurch ore examples. 

About Uio time of the Reformation Llierc seems to have arisen tlie horror, which 
Sliakespcure oxpresHes, of diunterring skeleums wholesale and slacking tlicm in 
Taulta. The accidental discovery of this or^'pt may, I am sure, be ro}H^ated in many 
another old church in England. 
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WIio. for instance, knew that under the market square at Dover was a crypt 
filled with !»ones ? It was only tlic fact tliat a local bank neeiled enlarged premises 
which caused llie vault of a church, which liad never been used *dnco the time of llie 
Keformation, to Ikj opene<l up. 

There are proUbly some 5,000 or 6,000 indiWduals represented in the vault at 
Itothwcll. either altogether or in part. Tliese must have been the burials of 
hundreds of years. I know that a Mr. J. M. Cowper said that tlie bones belonged 
to a single generation, but I do not know on what ground he mailo llie assertion, for. 
as far as I can sec, they are in all stages of disintegration. They must have l^n in 
the ground for many years liefore being disinterred, ns is shown by the earth in the 
car and ntwe passages, so that I tliink we are fully justified in regarding them ns 
contemporary with the Hythe Iwnes, and as l»cing the remains of English men, 
women, and children, most of whom lived in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 


Gexkral Examination or the Bones. 

The iKmes at Rothwell differ from those at Hythe in lying in a true crj^it Home 
30 feet long by 15 feet wide. It lias a groined roof and only a glimmer of natural 
light, although it once had two w indows in the south wall. At the cast end arc some 
faint traces of fresco work, which makes it proliable that this crypt was once n 
cliniKil. This 1 believe is llie usual history of crj pts. The point which strikes the 
anatomist nifwt in descending into this soraewlmt dismal place is tliat it is terribly 
damp and on extremely bad storehouse for bones. The bones are sUickoil round 
three aides of the vault, tlic surface of the pile being formctl largely of fcinurs 
laid at right angles to the surface interspersed with skulls. This 1 notice is the 
orthodox nietluxl of bone stacking, and makes me believe that it was dune by no 
mere iiiCMlem t}Ta Tlie stack varies in height and breadth, but ia nowhere as high 
or broad os that at Hythe, although it is much lunger. I know* that at Hytlie there 
ore the remains of rather over 4,000 people, liccause wlien tlic pile was restocked all 
the femur heads were counted. 1 think that this collection contains more than 
tliis, i«rtly liecausc the stack is so much longer, partly because the bones arc so much 
mure dectirapoeed and liavc therefore* settled mure. Tlie effects of damp, the 
osteologist's w^orst enemy, are very serious, and are rapidly reducing this interesting 
and valuable collection to a mass valneless for all scientific purpoees. 

If the money could be procured tlie liones should at ouce lie restackcil on two 
or three layers of bricks with air spaces between them, and removetl from contact 
with the outside wall in tlie same way. This the vicar of Hythe has very wisely 
liad dune, but owing to the poverty of Both well Church and the absence of a railway 
station, or largo and fashionable holiday resort in Uie neighbourhood liringing 
thousands of visitors, as at Hythe, tlie necessary exjicuse cannot bo met, and future 
anatomists and antiquarians will liave to regret the loss of a cliance of learning 
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jnoTD of tbo Btrticture of our forEb£atb0T3. 1 am glnd tluit I went to Eothwell when 
1 (lid, but regret tliat I did not know of it twenty years ago. 

Tho bad Gonditioa of the bones bns miulo luy «!oriea a siaall one, and Iiaa 
cfKiced many of the ovidenoea of patbolo^cai and anatomical abnormalities 

Whether Hie atack contoina any collateTal evidence like the fourteeatli 
centnry pottery at Hythe I cannot isay until it ia turned over, hut it would Iw 
well worlb the while of any scieatiBe society or individual to help with rundn for 
this research. 


Measitrements of the Cbanll 

Altliough the nnmber of individuals of whom there are remains in this crypt 
is pTobobly greater than that at Hj'thej, it whs with difficulty that I could pick 
out lOO uittle and 27 female akulla worth measuring. It must not be aigncd from 
this that male remains are more numerous than female. Tlio more delicate 
structure of the fenrnlo skeleton am^oniits for its resisting the cifeets of dajup And 
presanre leas well than the male does, and this ie especially tJic cose with the skulk 
If the reinaina of femurs, whether they arc fit or unfit for measurement, are 
counted it will be found that females arc quite aa numerous ns Tnales^ though 
meaaumblG male remuxs, from tbeir stronger build, are leas likely to break in 
being extricated from Che pile of bones, and $0 there are more of them available for 
miiasurement. 

The meafliirGments which 1 have taken are the Ranie os those used for tl^e 
Hythe skulk, and my (experience at Kothweli makes me think the remarks I made 
on pp. 424 snd 425 of the “ Heport of the Tlythe Crania*’ hold good for these alson 
lor che ernvenierice of comparison 1 am iDeluding in iny tables the measure- 
menta of other series which 1 have already recorded in the Hythe jKiper, but in 
this cose it seems better to keep all tbe measureiuenis taken ou living p^ple 
together nt ilte eud of the tables, instead of seattoring them aim^ug the skull 
moosurements as I did in tbo Hytlio Iteport* 

At the end of th(3 paper I am able to give a profile Wew of tlie average! 
male Ilotiiwcll ekulh taken with a cmniometer which 1 liavc had specially umde f(>r 
tlio purpose. 

In Io«>king at this list one is at once struck by the little ilifibrence which tbetv 
is between tbe lengths of the male and fomalu skulls at JtothweU. In the other 
tterios tbe difference betweeji the ophryn-nispcimuJ Ivugtb iu the two sexes is 6 tc 
7 mm.; in thia it 19 only 2 mm. Four poasibiiiLiea occur to me: 1, Timt the 
Rotliwell women liml propertioontoly longer lioadn than those claewhere; 2. That in 
this small eortes (27), long-beaded worn on are disproportionately nutnerous; 
3. Tliat in sexlng I liave included a gocHl uma 3 ' skulk which ore roallj' tliuse of 
Riim aiuotig tlte womou; or 4. ivrvil. I have looktnl At liiesc skulk a second 
time, oud fiuch cxjicrieiice as I have makes me still beUevc tbrnn those of womeu. 
though 1 confess tliat iiuinj' ane in the doubtful category. 
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Table L^LatfftL 





MalfliL 



Femalea 




thiltrvivMuv. 


Ophryo'^tnx. 












Ko. 

Length- 

Xo. 

I^bgth. 

Na 

Lfinglb. 

Xa 

Length 

Rochwell .* 

■ ■ ■ 

KX) 

1&-4 

DO 

— -t 
18 i! 

27 

ie*s 

S7 

I S-9 

HytLe.,, 



17-7 

310 

37 -3 

330 

K*l 

227 

17 1 

WhibecliBpel .. 


13B 

10 -7 

137 

18^ 

143 

lS-0 

140 

18*0 

Moerliulds .. 


4R 

10-7 

44 

18-3 

eii 

IB’S 

83 

18*3 

ChrislA Hoapiu] 

... 

Ql 


— 

- 

- 

- . 

_ 

... 

Upciiurcli 

... 

IG 

Ift -0 

— 



17*8 

— 

— 

trover ... 

.... 


18 a 

— 

.— 

-- 
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_ 

Bavarian 

Am m 

— 

— 

loe 

18 a 

— 

_ 

100 

17*3 

WUrt«itil»fig ... 


— 


07 

17-9 

— 

— , 

IQ 

173 

F«ncb aoldlora 

... 


— 


l&D 


_■ 



Long Borrow . 

... 

IT 

18’7 

u 

10*1 

u 

18*4 

13 

18-3 

Cum bridge U bdergraduatea 

— 

— 

1000 

IB’3 

— 


— 


SL TLotiiu's UoifpL Studtmta 

07 

18*1 


— 

— 

-- 



Women Medical Stchool 
Stodebta 


^_ 



CO 

n s 



Bedford ColL^gc Studrati 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 


—. 

iimll 

■flrin. 

17-9 

British AioeciitLinD ... 

... 

— 

— 

r 

18 7 

—. 

_ 

t 

17*5 

■^Englith crimtooUt 



, 

- 

3000 

18*1 

— 

— 

— 



Another point in tlmt these ekulb approifich in length much more closely 
those which 1 measured in Christ's Hospitah Upchurch, and Dover thmi they do 
the Hythe skullB, which at^ ftbiioniiiilly slmrt, Tliey are distinctly ahorter^ 
however (3 ttitij,)ptlian the WhitecJiapel and Mwrfields skulk of Ih. MacdonoU^but 
arc 3 mm* longer than the average of my UT St. Thomais'a HoflpiUl students 
In the glabello* maximal length they were nearly tlie same as the present day 
iflembera of the Uritish Association. I lay streijs on these facts Ipecaase 1 am 
constantly bearing in iniiul Dr. Macdoneir» soggcstioa that the English skull 
is gnidiuilly diimnigliing in length and increasing in breadth; a suggestion which 
each fresh collection can do a little to subataiitiuUi or disprove. 

On locking at the first four groups in Table 1. it will be seen that the glabello- 
maxiiual length is in every case 2 mm, greater than the ophryo-inaxima] iu the 
male skull, a marked contrast to the 4 mm. which occurs in the long liorrow 
skull 

The accompanying curve of the gkbeUo-maximal lengtlis of the 99 available 
llotUweU skulls gives an idea of their homogeneity. I have placeil a mir^'e of the 
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firac 09 Ilythe skulk with it fw cuuipariaon, and H will be unticed oithough 
thk small numl^r does not givo the Ramo tapering pyramiil which the whole 
Beries of 319 Hytho skiilla stiowa on p. 426 of the HytJie lleport, the two curves 
are very similar in contour since in each case the main riuiss occupies about 
15 mm. It seems probable, tlicrefore, from the facta at oar iHst>oaal, Llmt the 
Rolhw'oll collecticu is just aai homogeneous as that at Hjthe. 

CUKYK If a 1* 


Comparison between Glabello-muximaJ LengUis of 99 Roth well and 

99 Hythe Skulls. 

Mean* 




_ * *9 t r * t * * * m <!<*■ \y A 

Ido loa 170 I7i> ISO ISS LM I9fi eCK> a95 
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^ sJtuih, 
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r9^uc<*c 

Campg^rison , 

V precaettnp 

Cttrres. 


leo 163 170 nn iso m loo ioa 3CC 


Tlie lowcBt of tlie tliree curves is practical Ij the mean of the two upper onus. 
It is therefore the curvo of a lieterugencous aeries, am] it will bo iiotmed IhoL the 
rolfiod mass, cxclurive of the tailing on each side, extenibi for over 20 mn^, mstead 
of 15 or 16 tnm. ns m the other curves. 

From tho nccompanying table (Table II) it iaovidont tlmt the Roth well people 
bad heaila of about the same breadth in the jiatietal region as tlio modem upper 
middle class English man and woman, but in their froutal breadth the men seem 
superior. 

Tlicre is a diffenmco of 4 mm* in the jmnetal bretwlth of the moles and 
females at Rothwell against an average of 5 ram. in six of tho other collections 
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Males- 



Females, 




Givateat 

FarietaL 

Least 

Fronud, 

Greatest 

E^icul. 

Least 

FroutaL 





No. 

Biwulth. 

No. 

Breadtb. 

1 

No. 

BraAdth, 

No, 

Broadth, 

Bothwall 


100 

14*3 

Bfl 

10 1 

27 

13 8 

27 

9*7 

Hjthe.. 

... 

3S4 

14 3 

31 e 

9 1 

£30 

14-0 

S£6 

98 

WhitecliAp&I IT.. 



14 1 

132 

9'fl 

140 

13 5 

147 

9-3 

MoorOdldfl ... ... 


40 

14 3 

47 


02 

138 

04 

0-5 

Henpiud 


ei 

13 0 

— 


23 

13*4 

— 

— 

Cpchunih 


le 

14-4 

— 

— 

A 

13 8 

— 

— 

Dover ... 


12 

L4 3 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

BsvariKU ... ... 


100 

IJi'O 

72 

10-4 

100 

14*4 

83 

98 

WUrt^niberg. 

... 

05 

14-8 

96 

!) ^ 

19 

14-3 

19 

9*4 

Frencli Aoldien 


5G 

14 3 

ao 

9-e 

— 

— 

— 


Long Barrow... 


la 

U-2 

16 

9D 

12 

13 8 

11 

9*4 

C«inbridga Utwlcrgtwduatea 

1,000 

14’3 

— 

_ 

— 

— 
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£l HoRpL Stiidentu 

97 

14'1 

93 

98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wouon^i Medical School 
^LiiiJcu^a «■■¥¥ 

— 


— 

— 

CO 

13-7 

50 

9*7 

Bedford Colioge Wotuoii 
Stadeutft ... 

— 


— 


Saud] 

138 

— 

— 

Britbb AjHociiitiun ... 

... 

t 

14^4 

— 


? 

13*7 

— 


Engltib criminal* 

... 

3,000 

ia-0 

— 

— 


— 

— 
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Tho most stnkmg point in Table III m tbe identity of the height averages 
in both males and renialoa of the Uytlie sud EotliweU slcnUa. The aurioulor 
height is practically the eame as in the modem educated English people represented 
hy my two Medical Schools, Hie diifercnce Ixitwcea Iho average basi-bregmatic 
and the auricular height ts; of course the «une in the two collections, and it is 
coniUderably Im than in the Whitectiapel and MoorSdds scries; indeed the iow 
auricular height of the se^'enteenth century Londoner seems to me u noteworthy 
characteristic. 

A comparison of the range of variation belweeu the auricular and 
the ha&i-brcgiuatic heights iu ^50 mole RolIlwcLI skulls, taken os they come, quite 
bears out the lesson which the Hythe skulls taught, O., that tlie variation 
is cnorinoiis and ranges between 3 mm. and 21 mm. Compare curve Xn. 3 with 
Curve Xo, 5 on p, 430 of /trjjoi'f wi Ctriniti. 

Theio is a particularly interesting scries of eight skulls in cun-e Xo. 3, the 
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Table m,— ffa^TiU^ 
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12-4 
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auricular height of which is X20 muL, bnt the hasi-bregznatic height vaties frum 
12S aitn. to 141 miti. 


CUkVE No. 3, 



Number cf Skulls. 


It is important to notice that in height as"'in breadth tlie Both well skulls 
which 1 set aside ns fenuiLe agree with the female Hytlwj skulk It therefore 
seems probable that the Roth well women haire comporativeJy long heatbp or else 
that the 27 skulls I examined uududed on undue proportLon of long-headed 
individnak 


Indices. 

In the following table the breadth and height indices of tlie Roth well akulk 
are added to those given in ray Hythe RejKirt (p. 431). O.M.L stands for an iadoi 
taken with the ophiyo-moxirnal length, G.SLL for one taken with the glakllo- 
maxima] length, while F.P. indicates the relation of the least Frental breadth to the 
greatest hiparietaL 

I give tlreae indices ihongli, as I stated in my paper on the ITythe ekidla, they 
mean little tome. 1 would much rather look at the actual meaauremcJita,and 
when this is dune, I cannot liolp being struck with the cloae leaemhlance between 

2 K 2 


.mm m 
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tiio Rotbwell crania and these of my avm students at St. TlioMae^ Hospital, save 
for the fact that the Itothwell men had broader foreheads. 

Tajjle No. y. 



Ophyrti 

Maximal 

Irnigtb. 

l^riotal 

Ereadth* 

Frontal 

Breadth. 

AiincuIoF 

llfiight. 

ItotiliwcU. 

w** 

^km 


U2 

101 

m 

St. Thomu'd Hospital ,„ 

*** 

— 

ISl 

141 

9S 

lil 


TImj 97 etudenta from whom these measnrementa were obtaintnl were mostly 
of English parentage, though there waa a Bmall admixture of Celtic bloocl sis 
they averaged about 21 years of age, tlidr skulls had not reached their full Hiae, 
while, judging from llie condition of the sutures, the Eothwell men must have 
averaged 35 to 40 years at their deatJi, eo that thoir skulls were fully grown* 
Agtdnst this, however, must lie set the fatit that the St, Thomas's students averaged 
exactly 5 feet 9 ine. in height, whilw the Ifothwell men. Judging from the measure- 
ments of 66 femurs, no two of which belonged to the same body, were only 5 feet 
6 inches high In mj ignorance of the exact effect of age and height upon skull 
measurements 1 propose to let these two factors cancel one another, and then we 
are left with the fact that the medieval Rotliwell man liad a slightly larger head 
in everything but height than the modern St. Thomas's studenL It ia true that 
Ilr. Ghulsbuic gives a valuable table (jjoe .ffmmf/rijta, voL iv, June, 1905, p. 116), 
showing the variation in the heatl mcaauroments with the height of the intliviilml, 
but until I know the rarrespoiniing variation for ago this only solvea half my 
diiScultr. 

In this paper Ih* Gladstone states tliot he found that the usual allowance of 
11 mm. for soft parts is too much, and gives 8 47 mm* deduction for tlie length 
and 8 27 for the breadth of males between 20 and 48 yearg. This is nearer my 
own exporionoo, though I hope to go into the matter mote fully whou time 
allows. 

I cannot accept Dr. Gbdatone’s allowance of d-OS mm. for tho difTerciice In 
lieight between the skull and the head with the scalp on, since all ho did, 
apporeutiy, was to refiect the scalp l)etween taking the two measurements, leaving 
tho skin in the upper part of the esctemal auditorj- meatus unaccounted For, If 
this were mcasonod it would probably make the allowance for the height alK)ut tJje 
swne as tluit for the length and breadth. 

When thw diflctejMmcy is cleared up, I expect we almll find Br. GladBtone'a 
allowance a jnstoT one than the 11 mm. we have been in the habit of using, and if 
I laid uficd this it would have made my St, Tliomaak Hospital students^ heads 
a trifle larger tlion those of the EotbweU men* 
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TJie forehead breadth^ however, ia miaflected. sinoe I have alwovs refused to 
allow more tlwm 6 mm. (3 mm. an each sido) for the soft portfi here. 

If we con accept, and I do not eee why we ahould notj these inethcal stodenU 
as typical of the well-iiouriRhcd and cdutmted classes of yoiing EogUahnien, we 
find that their lusuls only lilifler frniu tliose of the medifeval inhabitants of Rothwdl 
in being rather uarrower across the forehead, and ralhor higher. 

We cannoh however, hear too carefully in mind the fact that these cotoi^uxdsons 
are IjOSOil »n ii very few diameters. Later on, X hope to show bow important It is 
for 118 to l>e able to record a dJagram of the average contour of a series of sknllE, 
since two skulk of the same length, breuiltli, and height may differ iitimeusely 
in sliapo. 

In any case the record of these Eothwell cnuiie lends no countenance to the 
theory tliat cmr skcills are liccoming shorter and broader with tlie lai>se of 
centuriea 

It may 1w worth while to compare the licaik of the HothwaU women with 
thcoe of the present day sLudenm at the London Medical School for ^Vomen, 
though in doing so I bear in mind the small nunil»or of female skulk 1 could 
find undamaged enough to uieasure at Rothwelb There were only 27 of tliese, 
but in analysing blocks of 25 skulls from my large soiies rtt H 3 ^the> I find tlu! 
risk of variation from the mc4in of the whole of them hardly ever exceeds 2 nitiiH 


Table No. VL 



1 

Opbyro 

Maxmial 

J,cngtb. 

I^rietaL 

Breadth. 

FrozttAl 

Breadtk 

Auricnlar 

Height. 

Rothwell „„ 


n-e 

07 

11 -Q 

School of Idpdtriae for Womtu) . 

17-5 

13 -7 

07 

U T 


Here again the deduciion of 11 mm. for the euft jiotta from the length, 
pariiital bremlth, and auricubir height, is prolwldy doing an injuitioe to the niodcm 
women, though the frontal breadth is likelj' to lie correct, fiir only fi mm, wua 
ilcfluctcd frotjit tliaU Here thore are nearly the Bamc allow'ances to lie uua.k as in 
tJie male skulls, Tlwi students were younger thao the Rji^thwt'U women, while they 
were 2i mohes toller, for# after measuring 3S female femurs, no two of which 
liclongefl to Iho same imlividiial, 1 estimated the Itothwcll women at fi feet 2 inches^, 
while Llic 50 oturknU mcoirured & feet 44 incima. 

The length of tlhe female RotbweU head I have alreody discussed^ and believe 
it to dopicnil either on on exceptional rtin of long female heads in a stnnll series^ 
tJT else that it was a peculiarity of the w^omen of llothwcll w^hkh was not shared 
witli the men. 

In both the mole and female etudenta tlie auricular height ht 1 mm, greater 
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than tUat cl the Botliwell Iteode, ontl when come to mC4ifti]re tiie aoft parU more 
exactly it is probable that we shall fimi that 2 or 3 mm. less will have to lie 
deducted Irom tho living head. It may bo that this inciicaae of height is the 
result of rny uHing for comparisoJi people who huve received and were iiapahb of 
receiving li^lier intellectual training Liian the- average modem Hngljshinou or 
Englialiwcitnan. 

Token aa a whole I ihUik it may be said that tliie Hothwoll Hknll is a good 

type and remarkably like that of a modem English person, 

% 

VAElATI0^^3 tK StmniES, Foitu, FTC. 

Bathrocrphaly. 

A bulging in the occipital region occurred in 3 per cent, of the male bIciiIIb, 
wldch is the same proportion oa at Hj'tho. I did not find it in any of the 
27 female skulls I examined. 


^Sraj^AoceT^afy, 

Four per cent, of the male skulls showed slight scaphocephaly, but it was not 
seen in any of tlic females. If scaphocephaly lb to he regarded aa a aign of 
a degraded type of skull ii is worth noting that at RothweU it was less frequently 
present and less marked in degree than at Hytbe. 

Piagioetphaly. 

I met with no examples of this, 

Meiapisnt, 

There were four cases of persistence of the me topic tmture in the male akuILi 
and one m the fomalB, t.f., 4 per cent, in each sex. In the four males tho average 
least frontal breadth is lO'o cm. against 101 cm, for tlie whale of the mule skulls ; 
while the female has a breadth of 10 2 cm. against the avotago of 9'7 cm. 

Of coarse notliing can be deduced from the single female specimen, but the 
four cujtopic males show an average iticrease of 4 mm. in forehco^l breadth as a 
reault of their aboormoliiy. The Hylhc nictopic skulls showed an average increase 
of 6 mnL, the WhitechaiujI only 2 to 3 uim. 

rost-coronai Drpressian. 

Tills b evidently a much mere eonimon ahnomiallty than in tho Bythe skulls, 
for ] found four extuiiplefl in the 140 men, and ono among the 27 women; still 
it is not nearly ao frequent aa it was among the Whitechapel cranio. 

(^ionie Drprtssioiu 

Most collections of idculis of a hoino^neous nature show EU)me predominating 
abnormality. In Dr. MacdoueU's Whitechaticl series it was a post-coronal depres- 
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eioQ or constrietioD; in th^ Bothtt’eil skulb it is an aatcrO’poBterior deprrasion 
or gutter in tiio region of tlte obolion between tlie parietal fommina. It was found 
ten tunes in tbe 127 skulls examined^ nnd UiougK I do not remember to have 
noticed it in other skulls, possibly because my attention has never been called to 
it, I cxficcl that it is connected iit some way with the ccirly synostosis of the 
sagituil satore at this paint. Tlie chief didicult}' in connecting it with this suture 
is, of course, the fact that early olosore of it is said to give riae to exactly the 
oppoailo condition, namely, scaphocephaly or autero-poaterior cle^iiiion of the mid- 
line of the skull, so that for the present I shall be eon tent to put my observation 
on record and waiL 


Ptfrion «nd JSpiptcric B<m^ 

Uufortnnately so many of the akullB were tlmmagcd or synostosed in tliis 
region tliat J have no satisfactory record of opiptetic Ijoncs* I specially exatntned, 
however, 56 male and 16 famale skulls in which Lbo pterion was perfect on both 
aides* In the 66 males I found five examples of epipteiio bones (two on both sidis, 
two on the left only, and one on the right only). In the 1G fcmalos there were 
two examples, one on the right and one tm the lefL 

In one nude skull (No. 64} I found the Bimlnn arrangement of a Itonto- 
squainous instead of the usual parmto-splicroid suture at the pterlum It certainly 
waa the only caao I noticed in the 200 skulls or pieces of skulls I ihubE 
have looked at. Judging from its aheenco in 600 Hythc skulis it is probably quite 
a rare abnonnalily. 


EomwKix Male Skuli^. 
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TyriCAi Phofu*b Vikw of ItoTHWsrj. Skuli^s, 

With a specmlly-desjgncd cmnicrmeter H iaposeiblu to take a sorieaof raeasara* 
ments fcom the oityemal auditory meatus to various points in the mid-liiie of tlio 
skull, tanging from the incisor point in front to tlio iuion Milnd» 

At the fliimo time, the angle 'which the direction of each of these points iiiukes 
with u vertical line can he note<il. ITiGre is n sjtecinl arrangement which ensurea 
that a line pasdng fmm the exterual auditoiy rneutiis to the lower iimTgm o! the 
orbit is boriroutol, ic., correffponda to 00 ® of the protractor's gc sTc . 

By taking an a^T’iage of all the nieasuremenu and all the angles, it is possible 
to constract an arithmetical moan of any number of akulls mcetmined This is not 
eiaotly the same as a graphic riiean, such as might be obtained by putting the 
profile of two akulls on to tho same of paper, taking eare that all the angles 
correspond, and then drawing a oontour tnitiway between the two. It is, however ^ 
I find, BO ne^ly the same thing that the thickness of tho line of a d pen is enough 
to obliterate the diifemnce lietween tliem, 

Tlifl accompanying diagram ahowa tlie average coniour and meaffaremciita of 
thirty male crania from Hoth'welL Wliea compared with sUnilnr dingniios of other 
collections ii will prolmbly be found of tntioh ji^reateT value than mere auitcments 
of length and height meaauteineots* (See p 503 *) 
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In estimnting the value of a mean it te important to have some idea of how 
llja material from which it is derived is grouped MatiiematiciauB oanve^thia 
information by working out the etaiidard deviation and coefl^eieut of vamttoa, hut 
wliiit tlie anthropologist wonta to know is wLotlier he is working with a homo¬ 
geneous eoUection or with one in which veiy gloat ranges occur. On what 
ohoracUiriatic are we to depend in estimating the degree of homogeneity of a group 
of skulU ? If two or more sets of meaanromonta are taken conllioting results may 
be obtained, os is oxempliGed in the curves of length and breadth which 1 have 
plotted out on pp* 488 and 490 for Hythe and KothwoU akullB. If the length curve is 
conaidored the Rothwdl enmia are more homogeneous Lhan those of Hythe, but 
when tlie breadth curve ie taken into account the Il 3 '’thc skulls are the more 
homogeneous of the two. 

1 would strongly protest ngolnsti the use of any index atone in doterniiniDg 
homogeneity, because a nuxtuie of pygmy and gigantic skdls might all have uearlj* 
the same index and ao he classed as htsmogontjous, 

I fear that the homoganeity of such complex things as skulls will never be able 
to l>e estimated mathematically. All we can do is to seo where any particular 
group diUers markedly from those found in the some country and theu tO' eonaider 
the doviation of this particular tneasurenieiit from the mean. 

Applying tliia to some of the collections in which I am interested I ahonld 
estiiuuto the homogeneity of the Hythe crania by their length liecause they are 
peculiarly short skulls. In Dr, Moedoueirs Whitechapel series, on the other hand, 
tlie striking characteristio is lowneaa, and I should estimate their homogeneity in 
terms of their height In series where one can point to no Bpecia! charocterisLio I 
suppose that tlie length will give as good a cine any other measurement. 

Here at BothwcU the most striking eharocteristic is broadneea of the forehead, 
and in the accomi>anytng curve of forehead breadths it will be noticed that the 
series seems most homogeneous, and this iniurmution is quite in harmeuy with 
what the curves of length liave already grapliically shown (cae p. 483), 


Curve Xo. 4. 
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soa 


In taking thi£^ mCiisur&mEsnts I hava tried to follow the orthodox methods, bat 
one or two woida of explanation are necessary. 

The ividsoT poirU is the place where I God the greatest me^nreineiit oxt the 
ridge separating the Booketa of the two central upper meboT teeth. 

The naml tpiyu is not the apex of that projection, but a point at ite base level 
with the lower matgin of the nasal aperture. 

The end. of the riaeai hone was the farthest meaauremcnt I could gut along this 
bone, whether it was broken or not. As a matter of fact, it generally was broken 
in theae skulls, so that the point mapped out indicates the angle and direction of 
the nasal bones, though not tlioir full length. 





Jmio/i 




MAOITTAL COXTOUa DW 30 ^ aomWIlU, COAXIA (caHTlNrOUa U.'UJ) 
60 ^ umiK caAifUi (oottsd like}. 


The hre^mo-iamhdoid meosuromenl was taken to a point as nearly as I could 
Judge half-way between the bregma and lomlxla. As the angle in each ease is 
given, it inaLtcrs little whether the point was really half-way or not. Since taking 
these mej«urement4 I have decided to take a fixed angle of 340® for tliia measure¬ 
ment, and In this w'ay to liavc two fixed angles/ ono of "SO® and the other of 340® 
interpolated among the variable oiica. 

It limy be remarked that the points of measuiemonts on tlte top of tlie skull 
are quite far apart, but if tho table of measurements is looked at it will be seen 
that from 30° backward through the bregma to 340° the meaeurementa vary very 
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little; in oliher words, thn top of the skull foTius nearlv an am of a cincle, the oentre 
of which is the auditory uQDatuB. 

Tlie lambfio^nud incaaurcment is tlie approiiiimate mid-pomt between iho 
lambda and inioa. It ia usually very close to the jxiint which the croniotneter 
touches in taking the gUliello-maximal or opIiryomoxiDial lengtlu 

Tile inioti is not ncceesarily the ^ip of the external occipital protuberance, 
which often projects downward considoriibly, but a point where the two superior 
cunred lines would cross the sagittal plane. 

The special craniometer is described and illustrated in the Jmmal of Anatofmy. 
voL 44,1909-10, n 396. 


THE PHYSICAL CHAKAOTEltS OF THE KUBA OF KORDOFAX. 


Br C\ G. SmiTMAXX, 


[Wmi Pkatct XXXir-XXXVI.] 

The meftflurenientij set forth m thw paper were collected in the epritig of thb 
year (I&IO), in Southern Kordofan, during the progpesa of the ethnographical 
iuveettgatioiiB recently initiatetl by the Govenitnent of the Anglo-Egyptiaa 
SudhiL 

A short oocouiiL of the ethnograpliy of the Xuho trihea of that pEtrt of 
Southern Kordofoti vieitni will be pub1bhe<l later, ao that here I ahall {mly give a 
few facta dealing ivich those clian^oti'riatic& of the Southern Xuba, and of their 
country, which limy Ije thought to have exerted floine tuOuence on their physical 
developmeuL 

Boutheni Korflofan conaiste of a Hat plain dotted with a eonajdemhle number 
of rugged hUla, the highest of which reach to about 3,000 feeu The hills 
rise abruptly from the ploin^ aometimes fortmng oousidomhle muasea, auch aa iTebcl 
Kiiri and the hills in the neighbourhood of Talodi, Esometimea ae isolated mnasea of 
rock constituting a single hill as Jebel Amira. To the east Bar Xulm ia bounded 
by the narrow fringe of Shinyik tenitory on the west bank of the Wliite Xilo, to 
the south by Lake No and the Bdlir-ehGhjual, and to the west by Bar Hemr and 
Ihirfiir. To tlio north ita Lunite ar» roughly indicatetl by u line running front 
latitude Ei® on the Darfur frontier to Latitude 1^1° X* on the White Xiio^ 
Xorthern Kordofan has long lieen subject to Arab inducnco, but in the south of 
Dor Xubtt the Nuba, though raided for cattle and elavea, iiave managed to retain 
their independence, and even under Bervisli rule the EnilrH sunt agaiuat the Xuba 
ilid little more than reduce the tunie exposed hilla os far south as Pi llin g, in aome 
oases carrying off almost Uie whole populatiom 

The inhabitants of some of the northern hills, such as Tagale, profess lalam, 
while even aoinc reputed pagan hilla, os Billing, have come under Muslim 
infliienco. In the south, round the bajse of somo of the hills, snch os Jebel Eliri, 
there are settlements of a mixed type of Arabic-speakiiig blacks, who call them¬ 
selves Arabs, but are really the descendants of slaves who revolted and lied from 
VoL, XL. 2 h 
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tJieii Amb maBierH a few generationa ago. Although these people speak of them- 
Bolvos by the name of the Arab tribe they formerly served,^ they lack the Arab 



^ At Tabdi the gruhir psut of tbrw fulk coU^ tb^madvM Uawaunit tl«lr xAaIA told me 
tkfct bui people origmally minted from ht in the weet* east until eiulAved by Ihe 

HnwuciuA. They from eervltuile tltfoe gcmT'j.tlons ago ondtr the leadership of my 

informuit’e ^rarvdhtther. 
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vigour and enterpriseji and except in the case of eoine of tlie atnaUer and weaker 
Nuba eommimitieSt where iotennarriage has taken place, they have exerted little 
indueDce on the Nuba. Their ph3'ait^ue in no wuj resombleg that of the Nuba; 
they are smaller and slighter, while thoir skin colour is often lighter. Many of 
them littve lUlopleJ the nitlter characteristic uiethod of doing their hair^ illusimted 
in Plate XXXII, Fig» 1, which also give® a fair idea of the physical appearance of 
these nq^oida 

One of the most remarkable festurea of i)ar Xuba is the lunltiplicity of 
languages spoken within its liouadfl, Tlie inhabitante of neighbouring hiUs only a 
few miles apful may speak langnages mu tool iy umntclHgiblo and even on the same 
wffsnT—when thiB is of moderate sithere may be two or three conmiunitles 
speaking cliDereiit languages and coming little in contact one with another, though 
Guar habits, customs and heliefa are fundamentally the same* 

A good example of the prevailing condition Is offcretl by Jcbel Eliri. The 
Eliri, said to he the original inhabitants of this jflei, have been forced to mle the 
beat part of it to the lafofn, who came from the neighbouring Jebel Tekeirn* Tbs 
Eliri have mixed with the Araha below to some extent, and now' only inhabit 
a small village high up on the jebel^ a few houses close to the lofofa village and a 
settlement at the base of the hill. A few Eliri men speak the Ijifofa tlialect, ihough 
none of tho latter people profess to underatand Gie Eliri dialect, and only two or 
three iiiixe<l marringes are recorded. 

On the some /riW, about six miles to the west, is Talpssu, where the Tunitnm 
dialect Is spoken. TtiO foundation of this settlement appears to liavo been due 
a party of flctUers from Jehel Koroiiiijfo; those were joined by refugees from varions 
northern bilU which had lieen attacked by the Derviahea, Tlicse folk on settling 
on Jebel EHri adopted the Kofongo dialect. The men of Tajas^ wear linen Jibbaa 
like the Arabs and the so-oallm] Arab inliflhitants of the plains; like the latter 
they are inhospitable, and their houses are dirty and ill-kept 

It does not appear that any recent physical, cultoral or linguistic influonca 
has been exerted on the Southern Nnl^a by the Shilluk, whose villages form a line 
along tho White Nile to the S.E. of Ihir Nubs, nor by Gie Dinka and N^ucr to the 
south. Tiicse NUoticfl have, until the last few years, liad nothing to do with the 
Nuba, indceil between them and the lulls there is eveiywhere a belt some 20 
milea broad of uiiinhahitod country, waterless in the <iFy season and inondatod 
during the rams. 

Measuremunta were token of thirty*two mules und eleven fe mules living on 
Jebel Eliri, all of these being from the neighbouring settlements of Lafofa and ElJrL 
Three men from Jebel Talodi (lying l^tween 40 and 50 miles to the north of Jebel 
Eliri) or its immodiatc vicintty were also meufliired, as were eight from Jeljcl 
Lnmun and eeven from the neighljouring hills of Tire Akhdar (called on map 
Tira El Akhdar), Tira Mandi and Kanderma. The last four jiUtl conatilutc a 
little known group lying 30 to 40 miles to the north-east of Tslodi, Tira Akhdar, 
Tira Miiniii and Kanderma, ffpeaking the same dialect. The Nuba, though shorter 

2 L Z 
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tfcan tb£f ShUluk Hurt Diukti, axa ccrUiiily taller tliHD Llie momberH of tbe 
nmy^Tily of Surtani tribes. Tlic avorage of tliirty-two oien lielonj^g to the 
l^fctfu Hurt KUri eoiiuuimitiefi of Jebel Eliri waa l‘7o in. (abuul 68 inche»)i the 
minimuDi being 164 m. and the lUitxmiutu 1^00 ui, the lont Tiieaaureiticnt lieing 
given hv a yonth (Xo. 15) judged to bo about iwentj. and who oertainlj Imd 
not atudncti to his full ijbyaical development to Judge from the ap^iearanco of 
his slightly ohlei’ comredes. Ignoring this youth who wan i2 ninL taller Hunt 
tlie talleot of his conirafloa, Uie average height, of tiurty-ono male Ufofa anti 
Eliri workfl out at t'75 ni. Making thiH ctirrection the average height of ( wojiLy- 
niie Lafofji and ten Eliri men is sa iicftrly the Kame (I72S mm. and 17^:7 miu. 
respectively) that the alight difference nmy \te disregarded. Turning now to the 
group of eeveii men (Notv 116-133) from Tim Akhdiit, Tim ifrudi. Kamlorma 
and JCavvaiiui. the average hciglit of these men iw l^TO (min. 1*66 m., max. 1 77 nu). 
tliat of four men from Jel>el Lumun is 1*72 m.. while ihimj moa fnmi Tasunii aud 
Talodj RvcTjigc I *76 ui. 

Tlie avpmge liuighl of uie von Knlat women of Ijifofu and Eliri b 1*57 m., the 
e-xtromes being 1'47 m. and 1'66 m. 

The Kub« uni among the darlmbt skinned tribes of the fiudan, the colour of 
their skin varying from a daik cboeohite brow*n to the dnrkertt aliodw of brown 
bbiuk: I luivn seea two womoTi, said to 1» Nidjtt, with lighter colourml »klm tlian 
this fltJitetneiit wantmls. Hnl I did nr»t Imvo tho opportunity of inquiring imt* their 
liisktry. 

The Nuba aro not a Imin* race, the uieu liavc little or no brsly liair, save that 
on the pulws iiud the axillae, and the liair on the fmu) ia scant, ihouglt the olrfrr 
men not \incotnmonly grow a slight l)card ami moustache. The liair of tlie aealp Ls 
of the common ne^riyiio; ninny of the meu sliavo tlie head ; womendo not nppeai 
to do thit)- Grey liafr ts oomiiion in the old* The phoUigTapfi reproduccil on 
Plate XNXITl (%. 1) shows the genonil physical development of the Nuba, yet 
tUb hardly imiicatea the muficnlar elticieiicy of this iieople. The iirst part of tho 
awcmii of debcl Eliri ucccfisitates a tolerably stiff climb, the greater part of which m 
a eemnibk over a maw^ of irregularly pilcil and often Hltpiiery boulders, yet it is no 
exaggeration tf' aay tlml the Nubi who carried our baggage up to Tjifofa faJrh 
ran up Llm hill with Uu?ir buitlens. the majority of which wefgltcil rroin :i0 u. 
40 lliH* 

The vreight of Lhc miyority of adult men on Jebel Eliri varie'il from 140 to 
150 Uia, a few weighed more and Home leas, the avorogt* weight of twelve men 
judged to be lietwecu iwenty-livo and fifty lieing 345 Ibie TJic 
liest d(!Telojpc<l of tlie Nuba may 1« judged from Tig. 1 of Pbto XXXr\ , wbiob 
rejiTPisents tw*o men from one of the villagcfl on .lobcl Talodt who are ebampiom^ in 
the wrestling bouts whicb are peritsUeully held on Talwh uud the neighbouring 
Tlie weight of these two men would probably Ijo tvell ov^er loO lbs. The Guest of 
the Larofa men (No. who in physique rcscnihlcd tbeijc two, weighed over 
160 lbs.—the Umit of my weighing machine — and stood 1 74 m. 1 weiglicd only* 
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seven women of Eliri and Lofofu; tJitee of Uieso (N^os. 20, 21, nnd !lf>) were 
shrivelled and senile, tJie remaining four women weighoti from 108 to IS7 lbs* and 
gave an average of aboat 120 lbs. The avornge cephaiio index of thirty-two Ijifofn 
and EUri inen is 76*42, the median of the aeriaied indioca being 7T'45. On seruiting 
Ltio cephalic Indices of the Eliri and Lafofa soparatuly there b a iliffeience of nearly 
two units in the average Index, tliat fof Tjiiofa (22) lieing 77 and that for Eliri (10) 
lieing 7545. Xeitlier of these figures eonesponding closely with the median of tho 
wriea fToui which it is derived,, the mctlian of the Lafofa being 78'4 ami that of the 
Eliri 76*5. Individual? showing a high degree of dolichocephaly ot'cur in Isith 
groups, one Eliri man (Xo. G) having a ceplialk index of G4 and two Latofa indices 
id 67*35 and 67*^18 rcspeolively. Five LafoCU am brachy cephalic with in dices of 80 
or over, and two others had indices over TO: on the other Iioiul, no Eliri tuan liad an 
index above this figure. Turning to the Tira Akhdar, Tim Mandi, Etuidertnji am! 
Kawanin group (compriaing seven individiialfl), the average eepludic index 77'75 
approximates that of the Lafofa, and this group coiitnuis one braehycephal with 
on index of 83. TJio ciglit men from Jolxil Luinun linve an average index of 78'S8 
(extreniea 74*47 and 81‘79), five of these inen luivlng an index of flO or over. 

Only eleven women wore meoauted, and all these wnjre from Lafofa and Jelic 
Eliri, The average cephaUc index of tliis sumll Hcries is Td'S^ the extreiueu being 
70*4 and 79'0, tlic median being 77'5, 

The facial and upper facial indices, though proscniiiig oonsitlcrable range, 
vary less than the appeamiico of the Xuba had led me to expect \ with the 
exception of two indices lying liotwixm 90 tuid 91,^ the facial index of all the 
Nnba meoHureil showed! that they were prap>ndorate1y bnmd-faeed. 



Min. 

iied. 

^lax. 

KL 

U.F.l. 

F.f. 

U.F.L 

FJ. 

u.F.r. 

Lufofa ... 

75*5 

4 Ml 

827 

4 ^‘*6 

flO-2 

526 

1-4 11 

78-2 

41-7 

a33 

44*6 

871 

41*7 

d, Etimun 

77-2 

44-4 

U'Z 

48*3 

90*2 

52-2 

Tim Akhdar Group ... 

77-7 

44TI 

83*3 

45*2 

85-2 

47‘1 


The nasal indices of the men of the Lafofa-EUri gr^iup give an av^evoge 
of !12'41; the XAfofa (22) 91"4, and the Eliri (10) 94*12, The eight mmi from 
dcbcl Lumun give an average id 95*63, while the average of the seven men 
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belocgin" to the Titft Akhdor grouji ia 93*3* In spite of the siibitnntial agree¬ 
ment of the aveniges of tliasa groups, there is in every cage o wide range of 
Viiriation, as is shown in the foUowhig table j— 



Minimum* 

Median. 

Maximum* 

fjifofa 

76i) 

90*9 

106*9 

Eliri 

840 

94-4 

lU-9 

J, Lumun 

7o'o 

97-0 

104-4 

TirujiVkhdar 

826 

9^'*j . 

97-9 


Thus, although ail the Kuba are predominantly pLatyrrhine, mefiorThine 
individuals occur in all four groups, while hy]>erplatyrrhin 0 subjects occur in 
three of the four groups, and would d«mhile«s ho found in the fourth if more 
measurements were Uki$n. 

The nasal lueasurcmcnts of the Sinai I group of aleveu women frum Lafofa 
and Eliri approximate very closely to those given by the men. The average nasal 
index of those women is 94‘D. with a range of from 86 to 110‘2 and a median 
of 89*1. 


Srii[at[on* OF IxPicES OF Thiuty-two Mes OF Lafofa AXO Ebiur. 


CJ. 

K.l* 

r.i. 

U,K*l. 

Naaoiual. L 

Height. 

64*00 

7600 

9023 

52-63 

129*70 

1647 

67*35 

89-77 

8021 

51*47 

124-74 

1050 

67-68 

8140 

80 07 

1 51-42 

123*71 

1673 

72*28 

8235 

87-14 

n0*60 

123-23 

1679 

72-73 

82-98 

86-81 

50-35 

122*00 

1601 

72-83 

82*98 

8602 

i)0-3o 

121*78 

1685 

74'87 

84D0 

8603 

40*95 

121-22 

1690 

75*00 

84-31 

85*61 

40*80 

121-00 

1694 
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Sertatiox or iNiiiCES of Thirtf-two Mkt of Lafofa AXt> Eijri — oontd. 


CJ. 

N,L 

FX 

U-PJ. 

XaaoiiiaL L 

HeigtiL 

75'76 

8491 

85-11 

4B-52 

120-95 

1G9S 

75-79 

84-91 

84-73 

48-51 

120-58 

1705 

75-81 

86-00 

84'2l 

48-22 

120-38 

1700 

75-90 

86-54 

84-06 

47-48 

120-00 

1713 

7C-22 

88-00 

83-82 

47-14 

120-00 

1718 

76-56 

90-30 

83-70 

46-47 

119*60 

1719 

76'56 

90-38 

83-58 

46-27 

119-41 

1720 

77-42 

91-49 

83-10 

45-25 

119-89 

1721 

77-49 

93*48 

82-84 

45-09 

U8-95 

1723 

77*89 

95-24 

82-73 

45-07 

118-86 

1724 

78-42 

95*35 

8208 

45*04 

118-Si 

1731 

78-45 

05-45 

8248 

4500 

118-81 

1734 

78-40 

96*08 

81-43 

44-94 

118-56 

1737 

78-40 

07-67 

81-4;? 

44-11 

11828 

1740 

78-65 

97-73 

81-12 

43-04 

116-82 

1745 

7895 

07*73 

80-28 

4;i-3« 

116-30 

1760 

7895 

97-87 

80-15 

43-26 

11573 

1763 

7912 

100-00 

79*43 

42-95 

115-40 

1760 

7989 

100-00 

77-30 

42-86 

113-80 

1765 

80-21 

102-27 

77-21 

42-85 

113*27 

1772 

80-22 

102-38 

76-06 , 

42-64 

112-00 

1788 

81-08 

104-88 

75*71 

41-77 

llOTift 

1820 

81-32 

106418 

T5’54 

41-73 

— 

1822 

8132 ' 

in-90 

73-29 

41-00 

— 

1904 
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Suiuming tip ttui phyaiiiiai tihamcterA of tlio N^uliin of Soutbem Kordufaii 
we tit ay Any that they ara u uilL, atoutly-buLlt, iiiuHcnlar peopkt vvUh u dark^ 
black skill. They arc predominatitly mesaticephalic^ for although cephalic iiiilitMis 
under 70 and over 80 Itoth occur, nearly (iO itor uenL of the individiinia incusmwl 
are mesaticephale, the remaining being dolichocephalic and brncbyceplialic in ahoiit 
equal propt>rl.ii>iis, Tlie most striking feature of tJie head form in the living i& a 
flattening of the fronto-parietal region which may lie very obvioua m in N'fis. 7 and 
106 (Plates XXXV and XXX VI), in which case it may cause the vault in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of tJie sagittal mitum to ajtpcAr almost keeled. So much dnitoning is 
unnonal, but o minor degree is so common tlmt it may he regarded os ijqiicaL 
The foiehefld b not aeuaJly retreating, though in a few men iu backward $lnpe 
is very noticeable; the degreo of dovelopnient of the aiipnnarbilal ridgea varies 
greatly^ 

Tlie majority of Southern Nubi are hrmul-faccd (euryproaoplc or ineji*>- 
prosopic), but a few indlvidnab apprtrocli or even attain a low grade of 
leptoproBopy^ 

The ^gomata are usually promLnent, the cheekbones project forward, the ui>&e 
ia bread (platyrrhiiie or hyperpktyrrhino)^ the root and bridge lieing generally bw, 
sometimes the tip of the ncae ap^jpeara Jia if the nose luid lieen flattened by Ijcing 
pressed towards the face. The combmation of these ctiaracters, witli o forehead 
which does not retreat am! wluch presenis no proniincxit anpra-orbilal rklgesK nmy 
produce a anrioiisly llattened face in w'hich all the fentnrea seem to twin one plane. 
This a]qieiirmjce stH 3 inii to be most common In womcn^ ami ia well shown in 
Plate XXXI1, Figm d and 4. The mouth i? ii^milly Utge* the lips vary, they may 
be tumid and everted, bnt this is not Jijiecially common. 

Tlie upper li[i is soinethnes long, ijl, tho distance liotwiien the onil of the 
mtjn nnd tim imtcotifi aspect of the lip may lie eomparutively great. Hie 
lower jaiv is commonly prn^athous. oltou very atrtmgly so. this ofton gives a siionty 
appeaniuoe to the lower jiart of the fiice. TJio chin vuriea greatly^ sometimes 
it recedes to a vtuy tnarkci;! exteni. 

Generally spoakiiig the interior of tho month, iuelnditig tlio guina, fn.-iii wLlch 
spring the front teeth, show irregular ]»atche!4 of pigment, far exctieding ilitMio S4>cii 
in mciolieni of tlie white race in the iiKist ptonoiiiicod eases of Addison's iJii'^ivse. 
Some degree of pigmentation of tlio otilcrulics is a** common that it niiiy W ^lid 
to bti imiver»U in adults. I do not mniembT to have aeeo any Nnha with oblique 
eyefl, oa shown in the photograph (Ko* 178, Subject SOBS’) JQguroil by Miss Tucker 
and Dr, if yore iu their j>apcr. It will be noted that thus man'H origin f.-i 
undetermined* hia lipa are so unlike thoae of the Xnlia I have aeen that I caimot 
but Buspect that he is of mixed blow! — in imy case tho high ilegreoof dolichocephals' 
of which ho is on example ia somewhat unnsnoh 

MmiJathna .— Neithor cirenrudsion. excision, nor tin? mutilation of girls b 
practised, hut tho women of Joliel Talodi and the hilla round it perforate the 
lower lip, in which they wear a quaru ornaiucut (os ahown in Plate XXX 1 11. 
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Fig. 2). On mHny hills, itidiidingt I inelifive, all thoRft on wliich the lip oniameut 
is worn, the bwec iaciaors are removed in botli sexes. 

The Xaba do not let too, hut the tromen of uH the jibal with whioli [ niii 
ttcquiunted, suar their bodies^ The closeuese of the cientriees and the putterus in 
which they are dispoteedr as well OS the (unounc of skin covered^ variBs on different 
lulls. Oil Jebel Eliri tlm whole body, from the border ol tlie hairy scalp to mid 
thigh, 15 covered with small circular bnttoe-Iike scats arraoiged in certaini 
rocogniscd lines and. patterna (Plato XXXIV, Pig. 2). On the arm? iin attempt is 
made to produce pynuuidal scars alternating with short Uncar scars so liisposed 
as to form au. angular pattern (Plato XXXIV, Mg. 3), At Taaume, 011 the Jel>el 
Talodi, mas*i/, the scars aro linear^ aiid, 1 believe, oro matle only on the thofax, 
bock and abdomen (Plate XXXIV, Fig. 4). A few cicatTiees are sometimes wen 
on youtliR and adolescents. 

I am indohteil to Dr. Jlyers for iwms porticulant concerning ttie Xnha, 
referred to by Miss A. W. Tucker und bjnitolf in their joint paj>et/' A Omtiibntion 
to the Anthropology of the Sudan/* in the last number of this Jvurnai, which 
enabled rue to ose their hgures to show that the jiopnlation uf tho more northern 

of Kordofon does not differ physically from tlmi of tlie Southern Hills.’^ 
Mias Tucker and Dr. Myers record the measnremento of twenty ** Niibawi.” 1 
have been ohJe to identify the hills from which ton of these men came' one of 
these (.Tchel KoroitgO') Jh in the far aoiitli, and I therefoto exclude Xo. 2174, T 
also exclude Xa 2132, who perhaps is not a fiill-blooiled Nuba. Of the ruiimlning 
eight, one was lK>rn of N^idia jmrents at Aswan, in Fgy'ph ^vhllo seven anbjeots did 
not know their village, or could give Dr. Myers no precise geugrapbiual information 
whence tlicy tronie. It is, however. Improbable that these men w^cre in habitants of 
the ooutlHim hills of Dar Nuba, or that tlie pureuta uf the man bora at Aawau 
should have come from there. My reason for this ojKmion 13 that Dr. Xlyers' 
mciisuTumeiits were taken at Khartum and Omdurmain in lOKl and 1002. At 
this time tho Southern Nuhu had rxmie so uiuch lass into eontnut with fareigiiera 
(Ineliiding the Khalifa and his Muirs) thnu tiad the mhabltants of the northern 
jiUi/j til At it is unlikely tliat 33 j)er cent, of tlm men—nil ucldiera—muoaured by 
liiiii were from the south. For these rfiusons 1 do not reject tho Nuba honi iit 
jlswtm, or the seven men uf unecrkiin origin, but eonsider all tiiesa to hi^ 

^ It miut not be foTgatceu thai ih4r« nre n number of hetJe known tribes H^ecupyiug hiHA 
in Dkt Nobd who eittphaticsJly deny that ttiEy are NuIhl The TagAlns i of eastern Kordofnii 
Are laembers of luch a tribe,, the few men wboio I have Mjeo atmek me os jihurter-fAoed than the 
majority of ^?ubn. I>rii Mye™ has mpaiKurfil geveu Ta^awi^ and m far as they |ro hi* figures 
bear out ihia iiupmstcim. They also euggoHiC that the Togalavi am tnote roand-he^ed tbau the 
Sulidi, lliD iTenge ludicefl (caktitaied to the nrai«ot half unit from the ineasEiFemeDU given 
Ui tli8 pap«r already wfarred to)ape C.I, 78 foitreniBs V4'S and SI'S); N.l. 10.7 (uitmuea ll7'5 
and IDB'fi); F.L Tfl’S (titreuieo aud 81'Ji) ; U.tM. 44*0 (eatninefl 38 ami 48)^. The averuga 
cr.Fj. in deriverl IjtiTD obAen^atiou on atx aubjecta. The Tagalawi profna lehuit. 1 juu 
indebted to itr. J. IV. Sapar for the iAfomutian that there aro two otheT' MalionimuJrvti 
p<»pleii in iJap Nubau the Shawabna fof Jabel z^hwaj] aud the Shatt, who any that thev are not 
Xubt 
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iuhabitouta of tbs luore northern hills of Kordofftti. Th* following table givea 
the cephalic, nnsal, facial and upper facial indices of eiglitcen ittew, the localitiee 
l»ing taken from Dr, Myera^ fieia notes. In thi»e infitancca in which 
indications in these notea are not aufficient to allow mo to identify the geographical 
pneition of the places whence t!ic anbjecte came, tht-ir ** place " ia given between 
inverted commas. 

It will be seen that both the averages of the indioea and their range of 
variation agrees closely with those alnyidy given for Soutliem Kordofan. 


iMvit’Es OJ-’ Nuba rnon Ckstbal axd Northern Kordofan (caixiulated from 
UKASUREUESTS P(JRtJBEIKt> RY MlSS TUCKKR ANO Dil. MYER^). 


Nw. 

Lmoility, 

C.I. 

NX 

F.L 

U.FX 

Height, 

iooa 

Jeb«1 DaJet- 

7i^2 

107*14 

7770 

40-88 


300S 

Jabel Kadtjro »■ 

76*35 

01 LI 

eo-»a 

40-W 


S028 

Bnrq Amwhd Id KRypt ^ 1 

73iS0 

112-50 

Tdija 

46-46 

— 

3034 

Jobel ?4y«ina 

HA-Jl 

100*00 

78-68 

43-38 

— 

2000 

” El Tuina SMT DmeliJl*’ 

76’W 

0674 

78-00 

44-52 

— 

2000 

'''Kotdolan " [if Jebel KQirdafaji, 
of EJ Ob«id| 

71-e.v 

102*27 

8S-61 

49*55 

1-778 

saiT 

Jebcl DuliCih «.-■ 

T3^ 

10«W 

81*34 

45*52 

— 

20A» 

Jabel "*10 day* from El 

Obetd',,. 1-* 

7773 

lOOOO 

78*43 

46-00 

— 


Ji>b«l Cbulfan 

75 41 

103-44 1 

8i-44 

45-04 

1738 

9IS0 

J«bel Ghulfui ... ,,, 

7044 

06*34 

7B73 

48-96 

1746 

2070 ' 

Jebel (ibuUjui ... »>t 


07^8 

78-00 

44-38 

_ 

3071 

Jelnl Hanm [iboiit 190 milco N. of 
El Obeid] . 

7Cr30 

05-54 

7«^ 

44-8.6 

— 

2072 

3 days frota El Obeid 

77’44 


7007 

30-46 

i-eoii 

2070 

* Birtliplaw, El Obeid",.. 

7371 

ItMHlO 

78717 

46 71 

— 

£100 

Miri _ ,.. 

7072 

100-00 

78-80 

44-68 


21U 

Enjin Oedanf, onEinal rilljigB □□* 
lumwii" ... 

7R’3* 

101-56 


♦eia 

1 740 

St24 

*' PruQi Knfo, original villo^ ud- 
ImovD",,, 

70-21 

10073 

80-00 

4470 

1747 

2174 

^ ** Jeb«1 Tolau, 2 iliTO from Qballin " 

JW-45 


81-88 

45i58 

1-843 


Avemgf 

7«'4 

\ 101-1 

TTO 

, 46-4 

ITRfl 
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TJie exti'aordiimry smauiiL of voruitioii lu tho uppcunuico of the aubjects 
tJgiired on rlaks XXX\^ anti XXXVI must be takei to indii^te that the Xuba are 
far from Iwiiiif; a pure race, and tliie idea is home out by Gje wide range of variation 
in thoir cepbalie and niisal indices. That Ibis vamllon really exists, and is no! 
due to random sampling, is shown by the fact that In no cose does the probable error 
nf the means of the ceplialic and naaul langllts and breadths of the thiitj'-two men 
of the Lafcifft-Kliri |,Tmip amount to unity. The figures arei— 


C.L 

C.H. 

XL. 

x.a 

190’31 

144-71 

47'5 

4;J-fi2 

± 0-70 

± 0 -42 

+ 0"4T 

+ 0-33 


(3-56) 


(2S3) 


The figures preceded by tlie sign + show the probable errors of the aiciuis 
those In parenthesee express tliv atnmUiid deviations of the means. 

It does not setm profitable in the present stage of Igiioranoo of the physical 
anthropology of the Suctan to speculate on the posatble source of the different 
stocks which m&y bo supposml to havo entered Into the conetitation of the Xuha 
of Southern Koniofan. I may, however, state that the featurea of some of tlie 
women reminded me of pictures of Hottentots or Hush women, and that one woman 
this type lind a akin of tlic colour of ratlier light hrcmzev 1 may also refer to two 
men whose photographs are reprralueed on Phiteii XXXII and XXXVI. One of 
ihcee men, judged to l>e about 30 years of age» has a Hat face, a broad nose, 
prominent clicekhones, and a eomewliat retreating chin, yet tlis lower jaw projects 
so rmicli ihal this equality ia the most striking featiuro of the whole face. Although 
this man ia not siiectally ainaJl, the up|»r part of his face recalls the faces of two 
pygmy youths figured by Profeasor EHiot Smith imleeil, were it not for the 
extreme prognathism, it would l>e ecartely fanciful tfi speak of thia man m having 
the fa(« of a pygmy^’ The other man (Xo. 22), though not an absolutely isolated 
example of his unnatial tyjw. differs greatly from the other Nuba figured in thU 
pi^Htr, and 1 can recall only two otliei men whose appearance made the same 
impreBsion upon me. In tiiese men, as In No. 22, the features were more refined 
tlinn is tiBual among their coinrados, and the forehead looked higher and hroader— 
in fact, the whole api»&umnre of the cranium suggesteil that its enble eaiuiciiy was 
considerably increased. 

^ " Notman African P^giiiica,'" Latuxi^ 1005, |l 45A, 

* It will be iifilcil Uiat ibLi niuiV featiu^ do not in sny w^y tbn} dnwmg 

hy !Jir Horn' Jiihcuit.(>u TI, P- 013J of a man of hi* “ PygTny'PrognatliouA “ gruup. 
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[xmc£3 OF Tirri'^ Hale Kura fuosi South Kqrdopan. 


No. 


liocatil^. 

C4, 

N.L 

v.h 

U.F.t 

Nas4tiuii]. 

1, 

Ueigllt.. 

1 


■ 

Lalofia 



80^ 

Sfi-co 

75-71 

45-00 

120 58 

]e54> 


<? 

Lafofa 


... 

81^ 

00-as 

78-43 

43-20 

llS'Se 

1822 

A 

cf 

I^ftFlrb. 



7&'8A 

TfltMJ 

81-43 

47-14 

122-00 

1035 

4 

<? 

LuFofft 

*** 

... 

74-87 

102U7 

83-61 

43-M 

11630 

1660 



Eliri 


m,, 

T2T3 

88-54 

87'14 

51-42 

121-22 

> 1753 

R 

<? 

EUri 

... 


84-00 

100-00 

84-21 

42*80 

L23-23 

1705 

7 

J 

LdiuiA 



soul 

84-OL 

SQ'U 

50-3ri 

118-81 

1788 

A 


LqlnFn 


... 

ifriB 

07 73 

8015 

44-U 

120-00 

1723 

t> 


EtiK 

... 

... 

78^ 

03 48 

TO’OO 

4S-05 

U5-73 

1710 

to 


Ufora 

1 !■* 

... 

j8’41> 

07-87 

84-00 

44-04 

— 

1710 

U 



.... 


7S'4» 

A2-08 

»ta-73 

50-35 

126 70 

1647 


d 

Lftfofa 

* ■ B 


78^ 

01-40 

82-48 

45-25 

110-82 

1668 

l:f 


Ldfof& 


y** 

S7-3r> 

84-81 

86-81 

50-60 

118-80 

1731 

It 

i? 

I^fofA 

... 


72-83 

KXKJO 

80-21 

47-40 

116-41 

1820 

in 


LjliofA 

... 

kmi 

7S-00 

07-73 

77-30 

45-00 

118-81 

1604 

W 


Ldfo^Q 

M- 

...4 

78-45 

82-98 

82^ 

48*51 

_ 

1724 

17 

(T 

KUH 



T5-(d 

07«7 

a3-.'jS 

46-27 

120-00 

1700 

lA 

cJ 

KIM 



77-42 

W-00 

81-43 

42-85 

11327 

1678 

Id 


Lafotu 



n-Ki 

104-88 

801)3 

43118 

121-00 

1713 

m 


IaIdFa 

... 

... 

7&fl5 

83-35 

00-23 

52-03 

110*53 

1700 

23 


tAfofn 



81-OS 

81-48 

81*13 

48*05 

11888 

1064 

£4 

cf 

tAlofA 



81-32 

80-77 

83-82 

51'47 

11885 

1721 

m 

cj 

Eliri 

... 

M-i 

7656 

ll6i>e 

80-62 

4S-22 

121*78 

1750 



Kliri 

... 

... 

76U1 

e4f» 

83-70 

48-80 

llEOO 

1105 

Sft 


r.ikfafh 

... 

,,, 

67-Cd 

05-24 

84-73 

45-04 

11828 

1681 

£0 


U(ul> 



72-38 ■ 

lOfl-08 

80-2S 

4507 

124*74 

1731 

;« 


UfofA 

... 


;5"7e 

102-38 

75-54 

41-00 

11080 

1772 

33 

e 

LAfnFa 



7S-42 

8^1-31 

88-07 

48-52 

116*50 

1715 

X* 


Ellri 


... 

77-4» 

lu-ao 

73-20 

41*77 

191-05 

1720 

40 

cT 

eibi 

... 


75-81 

05-35 

82iiH 

41*73 

115-46 

1737 

4) 


Ldfofn 

... 

... 

75t» ' 

oa-in 

77-21 

4304 

ISS^l 

1073 

43 

cJ 

ElJri 


... 

Tfl-.lfl 

00-20 

H3-10 

4047 

12038 

1740 



Av«nig<r (3S) 


76 43 

eS-26 

82 se 

46-10 

UB’13 

1780-2 
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Xo. 



CM. 

NT. 

F.E 

U.F.L 

1. 

Hlijlll. 

102 


J«bft] Lumuii 



77-00 

IM-00 

87-79 

5M4 

lam 

1784 

loa 

<S 

Jebel Lumot) 

+ -f rl 

... 

60-70 

100-00 

82-35 

44:85 

i]7;vB 

1730 

100 


Jeb«l Lutnun 


... 

60-00 

103-17 

62-86 

47:85 

120-20 

1752 

in 


J«bel Lumim 


« h ^ 

6M4 

01-30 

77-37 

48-48 

121-05 

1672 

112 

tJ 

Jebfi] Lnmuu 

... 

... 

74-47 

104-44 

8806 

52-24 

H9-70 

— 

113 

d 

J«bel liUJuiiii 

M** 

■ 4'4> 

SOOO 

63-46 

8£-23 

44-44 

iai-42 


lU 

d 

Jebel LiLmtiii 

*** 

... 

61-08 

101-36 

00-24 

51-21 

110-57 

-r. 

iia 

d 

J^lwl LlilHl441 

... 


76-50 

70-31 

83-4B 

45-66 

no -10 

— 



Av«i»(fe (8) 

... 

... 

7a-SB 

OB-aa 

94-38 

4B-0B 

116-83 

17S8 

116 

\ <J 

Jehej Titu Akhd&r 

-■fc 

63-06 

90-S7 

78-10 

44-32 

116-84 

1710 

11? 

<j 

Jebrl Tun Alclidar 

... 

73-8S> 

fl 

85-25 

45-08 

12168 

lAH] 

110 

d 

JebrL Tin Aklliilar 

4 hi 

7701 

88-37 

83-33’ 

46-21 

Iin2i7 

17(Mt 

m 

6 

Jubd Tim Alikdor 

4-h-h 

77-60 

63-61 

77-78 

45-10 

123-08 

1683 

120 

d 

Tin M&ndi 

... 

4B-h 

73 40 

95-13 

83-58 

44-03 

122-10 

1662 

1S1 

d 

EumlamiJi 


... 

7000 

60-36 

84-20 

47-14 

122-73 

1686 

i2i 

d 



W'l-I 

7fiOO 

0702 

81-67 

40-n 

123-7® 

[763 



A I'eraige (7) 

... 

4* ■ 

77-76 

93-87 

60 ^42 

4e'S5 

i^i-aa 

1608 

100 

d 

■rebf l TaIch'Ii 



6000 

111-00 

50-47 

48 12 

133 TB 

1702 

106 

d 

Jtibvl Tftlodi 

4 11 

... 

TO’Sa 

»3-33 

81-aa 

42 75 

12062 

1608 

107 

d 

TlLlndi 

*4 h 

... 

73-44 

103 50 

78-10 

41-35 

11730 

1740 


Indices or Eleven Keiiale Nriia rnoit South Kom>oFAN» 


No. 

S«x. 

LwaUtty. 

CM. 

N.T. 

FJ. 

U.Kl, 

NwHornAl. 

i. 

t 

Ueight. 

20 

? 

EliH 

*mm 

a ■ ■ 

7300 

sa^Kj 

0262 

57^ 

11780 


21 

9 

-H 

... 

... 

7&-45 

89-13 

78-52 

45-19 

117 3r. 

154] 

27 

9 


... 

... 

7882 

100-00 

76-47 

44-85 

118^1 

[586 

31 

¥ 

rp 


... 

79-10 


80-95 

47-Ot 

U780 

1583 

33 


Eiiri 


... 

7043 

80-13 

86U2 

51-54 

120-00 

1550 

34 

f 

Ltifoffl 



79-31 

88-8(1 

85T1 

46-03 

133-71 

1847 

36 

* 

El in 

... 

... 

74-73 

100-00 

8873 

47-60 

11®-16 

1064 

37 

2 

It 


... 

7807 

1071S0 

77 

42-40 

117-39 

1552 

38 

9 

L^tfafa 

... 

... 

76-14 

67-23 

S6 24 

51-20 

125-51 

1630 

30 

9 

M 

... 

... 

77-53 

90-00 

79-55 

60-00 

115-15 

1472 

42 

9 

tf 

4-- 

-T 

72-83 

no-sa 

85tXl 

4flU7 

[18-85 

1500 



Avenge (11) 


76-30 

04-03 

83-48 

46-03 

116-07 

1 

1B73 
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Measurements of Xuiia 


Na 

Sex 

LocaJiiy, 


Agfe 

Height. 

Head 

Leugtli. 

Hmd 

Brtwkh. 

BUim- 

ctilitr 

Brcudlli. 

matic 

Breadth. 

BigoiLia] 

BtiiAtlth. 

1 


IjifniA 



GO 

1600 

162 

140 

126 

140 

102 

St 


tf 

*» 

... 

40 

1622 

182 

148 

130 

141 

02 

» 

cf 

rf 



liTp 

1G05 

184 

147 

122 

140 

100 

4 


n 


... 

20 

1600 

187 

140 

ISD 

132 

100 

n 

i 





4S 

1786 

102 

104 

130 

HI 

04 

8 

d 

1 


... 

SO 

1723 

182 

144 


13ft 

00 

10 

S 



... 

— 

iTia 

18ft 

140 

l£S 

138 

103 

U 

6 

?i 


4*4 

2S 

1647 

ISO 

140 

120 

13B 

00 

12 

6 

n 

... 

4*1 

2!V 

loot 

lor* 

100 

122 

137 

100 

13 


It 


... 

— 

1731 

too 

132 

130 

144 

102 

14 


iw 


... 

40 

1820 

164 

134 

124 

130 

102 

IS 


11 


... 

20 

toot 

IDO 

148 

122 

Ul 

no 

m 

iS 

IV 


... 

3ri 

1724 

tai 

142 

ISO 

134 

00 

10 


» 

*«« 


S20 

1713 

100 

146 

122 

I3Q 

100 

as 

6 

ti 

... 

-*. 

40 

1700 

102 

101 

no 

133 

06 

20 

a 

in 

¥4 * 


DO 

1004 

180 

lAO 

134 

143 

100 

24 

s 

■t 

*-um 


.3D 

1721 , 

ISi 

148 

120 

138 

100 

28 

e 

t* 

*** 

Ml 

24 

1681 

IDS 

134 

120 

131 

84 

20 


t* 

... 


30 

1734 

202 

140 

124 

142 

100 

30 

<f 

«. 

... 


2D 

1772 

108 

l&O 

120 

130 

04 

33 

-j 


... 

... 

2D 

1740 

100 

140 

124 

138 

112 

41 

3 

+f 

... 

.... 

SD 

1073 

102 

144 

127 

130 

106 

5 

3 

Eliti 

!■■ 

* ■ 4 

40 

1703 

ISB 

144 

124 

140 

100 

ft 

3 

n 

f *■ 


SO 

1760 

203 

130 

liO 

133 

toil 

0 

3 

n- 

... 

.., 

3S 

171U 

100 

m 

120 

142 

102 

17 

3 


.» 

* m i 

—■ 

1700 

IDO 

144 

lift 

134 

DO 
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C. G, —Tiu rkysic€U tharaeien of the Nuba of Kordo/an^ 


0^ SOUTU KOBOOrAX. 


Facial 

upper 

F^iat 

Length. 

i 

j NmuU 
LeogUi. 

\asft] 

fireftiltk, 

IsterocuUir 

Bteadth. 

fiuntlar 

BreaUUi. 

liiijuimalar 

ArtL 

- 

Circum- 
forePCQ of 

Kaad. 

m 

«3 

1 

50 

44 

1 

38 

1 

102 

1 

123 

542 

m 

61 

53 

47 

i 

1 36 

lUl 

no 

j 538 

IH 

66 

50 

38 

1 

31 

100 

122 

542 

in 

SB 

4-1 

45 

33 

08 

117 

544 

t3(» 

71 

53 

45 

31 

101 

ISO 

562 

100 

60 

44 

43 

36 

100 

120 

530 

no 

OS 

47 

46 

32 

95 

UeU eye 
ileKtroyeiL 

534 

UA 

70 

47 

30 

32 

lot 

131 

530 

113 


47 

43 

35 

107 

125 

667 

125 

73 

53 

45 

35 

106 

120 

553 

12-1 

50 

60 

50 

38 

103 

123 

512 

100 

65 

44 

43 

33 

toi 

120 

576 

Ul 

65 

47 

39 

34 

04 

One ejfl 
dcatrojrcd. 

539 

117 

50 

41 

43 

39 

100 

121 

555 

. 

ISO 

70 

51 

4S 

33 

104 

115 

562 

116 

TO 

54 

44 

35 

07 

115 ^ 

547 

\U 

TO 

52 

4S 

31 

95 

113 

553 

in 

09 

42 

40 

31 

03 

110 

572 

lU 

<M 

43 

40 

35 

07 

121 

536 

105 

57 

42 

43 

34 

lOS 

m 

550 

121 

m 

51 

43 

36 

103 

120 

558 

105 

w 

44 

4S 

34 

07 

ISO 

554 

122 

72 

52 

45 

35 

00 

ISO 

559 

ns 

57 

44 

44 

37 

90 

I22i 

555 

ina 

61 

46 

43 

35 

108 

125 

563 

ns 

62 

43 

42 

34 

too 

ISO 

555 
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Mej\.subkmknt9 of Nuba 


No. 

Sex. 

I/walitT. 

-MPf 


Head 

length. 

Heiul 

BmadtlL 

Bixnri' 

oulxr. 

mxtia 

BigODoL 

IB 


Eliri 

05 

1679 1 

m 

144 

1 

110 

140 

oa 

2a 

<? 


35 

1750 

102 

147 1 

120 

141 

99 

2B 



35 

1700 

155 

U1 

120 

135 

OS 

B6 


»t '"j 

Tt ... 

20 

1750 

191 

146 

m 

146 

lOi 

40 


f. ... 

— 

1737 

LM 

HI 

lU ' 

127 

S5 

43 

(f 


— 

1740 

192 

147 

126 

142 

100 

102 


J«bol tiutuim 

35 

173i 

m 

138 

117 

131 

93 

103 

cJ 

11 

50 

1730 

177 

143 

!<» 

130 

95 

100 


■■ 

40 

1752 

100 

152 

122 

140 

m 

in 

<? 

TF ■.* 

30 

1072 

!►*- 

1 

142 

119 

J32 

GO 

112 


.F 

16 

— 

188 

140 

119 

134 

06 

113 

<? 

TF 

Ifl 

— 

ISO 

144 

151 

m 

96 

lU 

<r 

qi ■■■ 

IB 

— 

164 

150 

117 

123 

1KV 

115 


*1 P-- 

— 

“ 

163 

140 

116 

133 

00 

lOT 

1 ^ 

J. Talodi 

25 

1740 

193 

141 

120 

133 

86 

100 

j 

pf »♦- 

30 

1702 

160 

130 

116 

133 

107 

106 

<5 

F» 

— 

ICtW 

192 

136 

124 

L3A 

94 

ua 

cT 

J. Tim AVhdnr 

GO 

1710 

183 

152 

122 

137 

06 

117 


rt fci 

— 

16il 

160 

142 

114 

122 

07 

116 

c? 

n *p •■■ 

30 

1700 

187 

144 

UO 

132 

04 

110 


II Tt ••■■ 

30 

1082 

192 


124 

m 

06 

120 


J. Tim Miiiidi 

— 

IGGS 

165 

IBS 

m 

131 

91 

121 

i 

! J. Exndennit .. 

— 

1680 

184 

Hft 

120 

140 

; on 

122 


! T V' 

J. Kftiriuiu 

— 

1708 

192 

144 

126 

1 

137 

103 
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ov South Xokuofai <—continuftL 


F&dftl 

Leii|;tJi, 

Upper 

racioJ 

NjuoI 

LtDgib. 

Nuiil 

BromltlL 

1 

[ntecfKuUr, 

Bimaliu:. 

1 

NcMOPUiIir. 

1 

UinuDi- 
ftreocQ ^ 
HwL 

114 

(50 

BO 

43 

1 

31 

Di3 

111 

542 

Iti 

73 

S3 

45 

35 

09 

120 

&S6 

113 

66 

SO 

43 

31 

100 

US 

548 

107 

61 

43 

49 

40 

105 

127 

560 

105 

56 

40 

41 

31 

07 

112 

1 530 

118 

51 

51 

46 

39 

103 

124 

558 

11^ 

€7 

BO 

47 

se 

91 

no 

530 

U£ 

61 

47 

47 

30 

01 

lOT 

530 

116 

66 

46 

47 

36 

90 

119 

660 

163 

64 

46 

43 

31 

OS 

1L5 

516 

U8T 

76 

45 

47 

35 

9a 

115 

533 

III 

GO 

46 

43 

34 

08 

U9 

535 

Itt 

63 

47 

40 1 

33 

02 

no 

545 

til 

61 

40 

37 

36 

90 

100 

532 

100 

65 

40 

41 

3D 

02 

108 

555 

lift 

64 

43 

47 

35 

05 

tlT 

535 

m 

50 

45 

43 

34 

07 

117 

543 

107 

61 

45 

43 

35 

95 

III 

545 

161 

56 

43 

43 

34 

91 

111 

529 

110 

61 

43 

38 

31 

02 

110 

343 

105 

61 

40 

38 

33 

02 

113 

S60 

113 

50 

41 

30 1 

36 

05 

no 

542 

118 

66 

47 

43 

32 

98 

120 

fl37 

116 

64 

46 

47 

33 

101 

125 

645 


2 H 


VoL. XI 
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^MS^ISUAEUEHTS of KtTBA 


No. 

Sex. 

Locniitj. 

Age. 

Hd^t. 

Head 

Length. 

Head 

Breadth. 

4r^ 

Bianri' 

cuLlt. 

Blxygfr. 

BigoniaL 

fiO 

? 

Eliri 



1 

60 

1638 

102 

142 

lie 

isa 

88 

SI 

% 

11 

e i* 

VO# 

00 

1641 

181 

142 

ISO 

136 

TO 


? 

XI 

T" * 

Alta* 

40 

1661 

182 , 

136 

ISO 

12B 

TO 

37 

? 

It 

... 

4-J1 ■ 

26 

165S 

172 

138 

112 

12S 

T 

32 

? 

1* 

» 



36 

1690 

180 

131 

110 

130 

00 

27 

? 

Lo/ofa 



30 

IfiSO 

m 

134 

114 

136 

02 

31 

% 

I ** 

... 


40 

1603 

m 

140 

117 

126 

TO 

34 

! 

tt 



£6 

1647 

174 

138 

ISO 

128 

TO 

38 

? 

>1 

e i i 

m+ 

20 

1820 

176 

134 

114 

UO 

88 

39 

9 

It 

... 

... 

66 

1472 

178 

138 

ISO 

138 

27 

43 

9 

1 

... 

... 

26 

1680 

184 

134 

US 

120 

86 
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or South KoRDorAy— cttnliun^d. 


FiiciiU 

Length. 

Upper 

Tncmi 

Lerglh- 

Xual 

LcDglL 

X^ul 

Breadth. 

Intt-rocohu'. 

BIziiiilu% 

X&HOtniLlnri 

Grcum- 
f«!ieucD of 

113 

TO 

SO 

43 

32 

06 

112 

646 

lOG 

81 

48 

41 

36 

98 

116 

618 

tn 

81 

45 

4S 

36 

09 

116 

690 

AT 

63 

30 

4S 

34 

03 

108 

r.l3 

113 

87 

46 

41 

33 

* 100 

190 

333 

m 

81 

40 

40 

36 

101 

120 

613 

109 

80 

43 

37 

3T 

05 

113 

630 

108 

58 

45 

40 

33 

07 

130 

530 

10& 

61 

47 

41 

3$ 

OB 

133 

620 

10& 

66 

60 

45 

32 

00 

114 

617 

10s 

66 

39 

43 

39 

06 

113 

643 


2 M 2 
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Explanatimiof PhtfiS, 


Pi-iTii XXXU. 

Fig. L—Arnbic'epeaking ne^groid fmm rUlAge ht Woa of Jebol EllH, 
Kg. 2.—Eliii youth (No. 40). 

Kg. 3.—JUliri VQiuAU (No. 3G) ; fulL fn^ 

Kg. 4.—Eim woRum (Ko. 30) j profllo* 

Kg. 0.—Eliri dulii (Ntv. fl). 

Fig. G>—LofofH mull (No. 30). 


Pia-ne XXXUL 

Fig. 1.—Group of Nuba of Jebel Eliri. Tbe tuar s<]TiJiitliRg is Nov 3 j, Whuid hint 
itoocU No. 13 with a •iiud' gourd hxkoging from liii ueck ; tha mjui vittlog 
with uUa|^ Ougen i« Noi. 3. 

Fig. 2.—Group of women of Jebel Tnlodi Lu festnl Altiro. 

Plats XXX IV. 

Kg. 1.—MeU of Jebel Taludh champion wrcatletw. 

Fig. 2.—li&fora WitQiaiJ ihuwuig dicatHcea, 

Fig. 3.^LafufN wouuin ; cidu view of bnat cfaowing dcntrkea 

Fig, i,—Wouicii (rf Jebel Tal«U ehowing tinear dcatrioca on abdowen aud ha^k. 

PuiTi XXXV, 

Full face and profile of Nuba types. 


Plats XXX VL 


Full face and profile of Nuba tyjies. 


Jttmrintt tkt J f'oi^ X f-^ l^liit* XAJ^/L 



TIIK rJir»rCA?. t HAItACTKlES UF TJ[K \L’llA OF KOlJlKfFAX, 





















X. 






^ lit* Sojf-a/ Imtitiwi*^ Fat. ^£',. Ptftt* X'XXJIf* 



I'll]. 1.—QKimr u> jtriiA or JiciittL 



»*u. i “nmol'J- I IT wciMJtsf <*¥ jeahl ist rrsrt^L attirk, 

IJIK I’HV'SK'AL (JHAUAiTEBS OF THE NUBA OF KOIHlOEAN. 










Jounni tht Hoifat Iiufitate, Vvl, XL, tOlO^ XXXJ Pm 




FMl, L—MEjr or JBflRL TJIU>U], 
CIUMPIVX Vk’RRTTLEIUv 


no. 5 .—LAf'orA womax^ SiinK or nijifT 
moTrjxu trji;ATJi^cxE. 


Flfl, -1.'-WOME!f ar JUtiEL TALaill^ HItOWIXU l.1X£Aft 
UlOITRICBa ox aHDOXrSX AXO JtACiL 


no. S.—[.ATUrA UltiMAX WHOWISai itlcAIaiCKR. 


TIIK niVSlCAL CILUIACTKHS Oh' THE KLBA OF KOUtKifAX, 








Jomrmnt oftht i?ojr<i/ Amthropotugiem! VuU XL, 1311), Ptmte XXXF, 





rtrLt. fACK AMO niOMLR ur MUIIA TTl'M. 

THE rilYSlCAl. CHAItACTRKS OK TDK Nl'IlA OK KOUHOKAN. 


































MODERN BRASS^CASTING IN AFRICA, 

lit ttKNnt Bau-our, M-A. F-Z.S. 

[VfrTH Platks XXXYIl, XXXVIIL] 

In view of the great interest aroueod bj the discovery of a marvellous cotleotion 
of antique works of art iu tkronze and brasa, cast by tho nVe pruDceas, which 

wen? unearthed after the capttire of Benin city by the British punitive expedition 
in 1S97|, the following dosenptien of this process of casting aa practised to-day in 
West Africa is worth placing on record. Some while ngo 1 aeketl one of my 
anthropology students, Mr. It, W, Ratimy. who holds an official fniaitiou in 
Nigeria, if he would kintUj endeavour to secure for the Fitt Bivera Muiscum in 
Oxford a email series illustrating the stages in the moilem process of casting 
figures in brass or bruim tlircmgli the mediuui of cin penlutf and also to ascertain 
aa many of tho detailB of the art aa possible. I was anxious to asBociatc with tbo 
antique Benin broiisHs oxliibiled in Hie Museum a random series illustrating the 
metbcHls bv which the old Nigerian artiste had j^iieved their results. Mr. Baltniy« 
to whom 1 iiiu much iiiduhlodj, has not only brought home and presented to tho 
Museum tho three apecimeus figured (Plate XXNVH, Figs. 1, 2,^ and 3), showing 
tho three principal stages involved in the easting of a human head in hroia. hut 
also obtained an aooonat of the process from tho artist hinieelf—a Yonilja native 
named Ali—living in German Togohind. This description o£ his metbods w'as 
taken down from tho artist's own lips by Mr. Kattmy's mailavi (teacHior of Hausga)^ 
and lias been literally translated from tlic Haussa luanuscript. The account is 
given exactly as it stands, with all its qiuihit and pedantic ceremoniouaness, which 
has a certain fascinatian of its ow'ii. It tuna oa follows:— 

“ In the name of Allah, the ConqiaBsionatc, the Itlcrdful. This account will 
show how the (Benlu) figures are made. This work is one to eaueo wonder. Now 
this kind of work is done with cluy and wax and red metal and solder (?) and 
lead and fire. The first thing to be done if one of the figures is to bo made is to 
got clay and work it most thoroughly, anti get the liitlo stones which are In it 
worked out. It 13 well worked in the liands. Next the shape of tho top of n 
haul is, eonstnicted^ and then tho jawa on the some piece as tho top of the head. 
Tlien the noso is shaped, and the eyes and the lli& made. Then a certain stick 
winch has been shaped like a knifo is put (against tho model) and it ia smoothed 
(witli tliis), A very little water is put on when it m being thus smoothed uuUl it 
is perfect; ilicn it is set in the sun to dry. [Plate XXXV'II, Figs, lo and 1ft.] 
"Next wax ia melted and poured over it (the clay model), and Lbeu ii is 
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{jone over ngcim with the knife; as it hatdens it is smoothed over. When it has 
lieoii well ilonCj then u fire is kmdJed anil a knife put in it, and (when) it is 
slightly warm it is taken up nnd presaed over tho wax in order that it may adhere 
well (to the clay foundation). Tlie eyes get the linishing touches^ and the eye- 
lirows and mouth and cliin and beard. Then tlmt stick like a knife is got out 
and dipped in water, and pressed again at the wax and passed over it. It is well 
smootlied, and shines (all over). [Plate XXXVII. llgsL and 2b.] 

“ n the model it- of a woman^e head, then the Imlr adominenl is put on. How 
this Adorojnent of the httir is made is as follows:-—ia rolled out till it is like 
ii atriiig—water is used—(and) it forms e lol:^' piece. He (the amith) ents it into 
pieces^ and fastens them on top of the head. Then be takes a raaor and cuts 
(thciu the rmiuiteil length). Next he cuts off other short piecifs of wax and 
sticks them along the head. Then he rolls out another piece af wax with water, 
making it long like a rope. He dii’ides it in two (down the middle* not acroae), 
lays them side by side, find pots them on top of the first upright pieces aud sticks 
Llie whole on: the jiart left over tie cuts off and costs aside. Then ha preiMires 
a cerUdn broad piece of wax and makes ests out of it (and) fixes them, on. But 
whenever he is about to fasten any piece on, first he pula the knife in the lire 
and presses it against the vrax. Then he sits down—this (|f.iart oF the work) is 
completed, 

■* There reniaiuK the pouring in of the Tnetoh WTion ho has finish«| (the iwirt 
just descrilietl) lie takes up clay (and) cuvera the whole head with it, leaviiig only a 
small hole. He puts it in the sun to dry-—this [Mirt is finishwl. There remains 
the pouiiug in of the metal. 

“Tltis description is of the pouring in of tlte meul The way the metal is 
poured in is (as follows). \Vlien the fire has been lirought, it is poured into the 
melting furnace and the bellows are set to work and Llie fire blown und charcoal 
poured im Then the model La lifted and placed on the fire, (and) water is poured 
into a pot or cup. When the model becomes heated ihcu the wax inside melts. 
Then it is taken up, the tongs or some sticks oro placed aerosi the pot (of water) 
and the figure put on top; and the wax keeps dropping out. And it is held so until 
all the wax hoe medud and dropped intfi tlic water. Thou a great quantity of char¬ 
coal is poured (into the furnace), (and) the figure (in clay) is set on the fire, Bare 
of metal are Iwing cut with a hammer—many pieece are broken up in this way 
and put in the siiie!ting-p<it They senile out a hole in the charcoal and put llio 
siucUing-pot in,TeplEice the charcoal again and cover up. The clay figure ja brought 
and set on the fire. They keep blowing the bellown and this cloy lump figure is 
turnfid till red hot, liMieu the metal has melted then the figure is taken up, a hole 
is dug, and it is placed in it so that it ia finnly fixed. The liolo left in the clay is 
cleared cm and the melted metal jxjurtKl in. If it is filled, that i^ well; if not, more 
b aildcd to fill it. If full, then (the work) ia finished. Next it is set aside to cool, 
then (the outside covering of clay) broken off, [Plate XXXYH, Figs. 3d and SA] 
then you acc a beautiful figure. That la it—the work of Ali is coiiiplcted.” 
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The ^tupositjun of the metal ia oLot alear from the trRUHlation, hut I take it 
that it may be legitimate to read for " red mehiil and solder and lead/* " oappar* 
anc and lead/* Tvhicli would give a true bmae wlili lead added aa is frequently dL>ae, 
1 presume to render tlm alloy more readily fuHible. 1 have not as yet been able to 
have tho composition analyased^, but hops to do so later. 

01 the speoimena aecurod by Mr« Battray, the clay bead (Plate XXXVII^ 
F^ga. In and lA) which forms the first stage in the process^ is 27 cm. high and is 
carefully faalnonod to form the core upon which tho wax model may be built It 
ia of well-worked clay, uiid wlnle accurately aJiaiied aa reganb the general outline of 
the desired design, is not worked up io detalL and hm no suggestion of coni and 
other surface details^ It is merely tho base upon which the wax may Ite spread to 
a more or less uniform tUicknesBL The core is hollow^ with a view» no doubt, of 
giving it an oqtial thicknoss with that of the outer caaiug-rnould, so as to admit of 
a uniform Tuto of beating and of cooling throughont the masa 

Pigs. 2a and 2A show a Bimitar clay core enveloped in the hnlshed mix model. 
In this wax model all the details required in the brass casting appear. The wax is 
ol an average thicknesa of alKiut 2 the ears being much thinner and 

unsupported by tho core. 



no. 4, no. 


In the next stage (Figs. 3a and 3h, also Figa 4 and 5), the wax model having 
first been completely encased in day to a thickness varying from about 1'5 cm. to 
3 3 cm,, is melted and allowed to i»cape through the duct (seeu at A in Fig. 3A and 
in Fig. 6) which is loft for the purpose. Tho mol ton brass ia i>oiircd in through the 
aame duct, and, if the casUtig is succesgful, completely tills the apace foruiorly 
occupied bv the wax, the result being an exact of the w^ax modd in brass. 

This is ahovrn in Pigs. 3a and 35, a portion of tbe outer easing-uiould having been 
broken away so as to expose tlie facial portion of the brass casting. Tlie day, both 
of [the core and casing-mould, where it is in contact with the brass and to a 
oonsulemblc depth through its mass, has been burnt black by the heat of the 
molten metal, and resembles carbon. The inner surface of the core and outer 
surface of the cosiug-monld arc baked to a light reddish colour by the action of 
the fine, hi this apedmeu (Fig. 3o) it will be seen that tho casting lias not been 
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fiuocessfolf ainoet owing to tlin mntal having cooled too rapidly* or perhaps to the 
generation of steam or gases within the mould, the hraBs has not run evenly o^er 
the whole apace, the result being that faulty gape remain in the face, notably over 
the chin, and between the mouth and nose* tho latter gap extending partly over 
the left cheek* Through these gaps in the brass the blackened surface of tlie clay 
core is seen* The operation has, thereforOr bwn a partial failure* though os such 
tho spedmen is a particularly mstmetive one. As such defects cannot be remedied 
it would be necessary to ropoat the entire process from the beginning to produce 
a satisfactory result 

Some of Ali*s designs in brass are fairly ambitiovis. as may be seen in the 
examples shown in Figs. 6 and 7* lu one specimen (Tig, d) is seen a chief on 
liorsoback attended by bis wives, one with n child on lier l»ack, and sundry 
retainerej at the top a lion aurronnded by four cocks* The other piece (Fig. 7)» 
brought home by Mr. Battray. has a male and a feninle figure, each alujut 50 cm, 
liigh, designed to form supportars of a pair of am all elephant's tnsks. Behind 
each figure ie a dq;. The tusks liero shown arc not the original pair, which were 
smaller. Tho large hollow'cast head suspended between the figures, is hung from 
a short fiat bar fumishoii, with two rings set at an angle, so that they could be 
eUp|ied over the pointa of the tusks, froni which the head was BuapeudefL The 
linka seen hanging below the bead are for attaching to tho loose links upon two 
rings fitting round the tusks about half-way down, by which the head woe held 
steady and ]>reventcd from swinging, Mr. Rattray tells me that these elaborate 
designs are probably now purely fanciful, and without any special s^Tiibolic meaning 
or obvious utility. 

Although the products of jUi'a foundry fall far short of tho finer bronze 
castings of iie old artists of Benin, they are none tlie leas very creditable protlnc- 
tioua, and betray a considerable knowledge of the higher tirs pcrditt tccbni^juc. 
They are interesting* not only oa examples of a slightly degenerate sunival of 
li once fionnshiug local art, but also aa giving an insight into tJic dctailF of the 
process whereby the wonderful ancient Bini bronxe castings were achieved* 
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ETHNOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN CANADA. 


Bt Franz Boas. 

At the meeting of the International Congress of Americanists, held at Quebec in 
1906, I calleil attention to a number of unsolved problems relating to the 
ethnology of Canada. If on the present occasion I venture to speak again on 
this subject. I am prompted by its nrgency. With the energetic economic 
progress of Canada, primitive life is disappearing with ever-increasing rapidity; 
and. unless work is token up at once and thoroughly, information on the earliest 
history of this country, wliich has at the same time a most important bearing 
upon the general problems of anthropology, will never be obtained. 

During the last three years, com|>aratively speaking, very little anthro¬ 
pological work has been done in the Dominion. The Archseological Institute of 
Ontario has continued its work. Mr. Teit is still carr^ung on his valuable 
researches on the Salish tribes of British Columbia. Dr. Lowie has obtained 
some information on the tiibes of the southern Mackenzie region; but the most 
important investigation has been the study of the Ojibwa by the lamented 
William Jones, who lost his life in the service of science. Under tlie auspices of 
the Carnegie Institution, he made a profound .study of the trills of Lake Superior. 
Some work has also been conducted by Mr. Hill-Tout, under tlio auspices of the 
Committee of your Association appointed to conduct an ethnological survey of 
Canada. Some valuable information, collected by Scotch and American whalers 
in the uortliem waters of the Dominion, lias also been accumulated since 1006. 

I do not propose to discuss to-day in detail the various special problems that 
invite investigation. I may be ollowwl merely to jioint out again that the 
interior of Labrador, tlie eastern part of the Mackenzie Basin, the northern interior 
of British Columbia, the Kootenay valley, and southern and western Vancouver 
Island re<tuire intensive study. 

During the last twenty years a general reconnaissance of the ethnological 
conditions of the Dominion lias been made, largely stimulateil by your Associa¬ 
tion ; and it seems to my mind that tlie time has paased when superficial roporta 
on tbo various tribes and on the arclueolugieal remains of various districts are of 
great value. CoUectioos of miscellaneous data hastily gathered con no longer take 
the place of a thorough study of the many im{K}rtant anthropological problems 
that await solution. Brief reports on local conditions were well enough when 
even the rough outlines of our subject had not come into view. Since these liave 
been laid bare a diflerent method is needed. Not even exliaustive descriptions of 
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single tribes or sites fulfil the requirement of our time. We must concentrate 
our energies upon the .•'ystematic study of the great problems of each area. The 
fruitfulness of such inquiries following general survejrs has been demonstrated by 
the scientific success of the work of the Cambridge Torres Strait Expedition, and 
by the many points cleared up by the systematic inquiries of the Jcsup North 
Pacific Expedition, which dealt with the ethnolo«gy of tlie coast of British 
Columbia. Alaska, and north-eastern Asia. 

I may be allowed to formulate to-day a few problems that seem to me of 
great magnitude, and which must be solved by the labours of an ethnological 
survey of C'amula. In doing so, 1 may omit mention of the importance of all 
anthro)>ological and ethnological research for the purpose of clearing up the 
earliest history of the country. I will rather call attention to a few problems 
relating to the whole continent, the solution of which rests on a thorough study 
of the tribes of Canada. 

In a general survey of the ethnic conditions of the American Continenl a 
peculiar uniformity of culture may be observed among the liidiaus living around 
the Gulf of 3kloxico and the Caribbean Sea, on the Great I'lains, and in the eastern 
United State's and in a considerable ftart of SouUi America. All these tribes, 
notwithstaniiing far-reaching diflercnces among themselves, have so much in 
common, that their culture apfiears to us as 8]>ectfically American. The extended 
use of Indian com, of the bean and the squash, the peculiar type of ritualistic 
development, their social institutions, their peculiar angular decorative art. arc 
among the most characteristic features common to this area. ^Vhen w'e compare 
this culture ,witb the cultures of Polynesia, Australia, Africa, or Siberia, the 
similarities appear clearly by contrast with the non-American types of culture, and 
tlie common American traits stand out quite markedly. 

There are, however, a number of American tribes that differ in their culture 
from that of the large area just mentioned. In South America many tribes of the 
extreme south and of the Atlantic coast, far into the interior of Brazil, exhibit 
marked differences from their nurth-westem ueighltoura. Ou the northern conti¬ 
nent the tribes of the Arctic coast, of tlie Mackenzie basin, of the Western 
Plateaus, and of California, do not |)artici]Mite in the type of culture referred to 
before. Looking at tlie distribution of these phenomena from a wide geographical 
standjioint, it appears that the tribes iuhabiiing the extreme north and north-west 
and those inhabiting tlie extreme south and south-east, have ethnic cliomcteristics 
of their own. 

This observation gives rise to two important lines of inquiry: the one relating 
to the origin of the similarities in what may be called in a wider sense the middle 
port of America, the other relating to the inlorpretntlon of the characteristics of 
tlie marginal areas: the one in the extreme south-east of Soutli America, Uio other 
in the extreme noith-wcst of North America. The unity of cullurc in the former 
area nuggusts mutual infioonces among Uie tribes of this vast territory'. The 
solution of this problem must be attempted by a searching study of tlic tribes 
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conceiTKMl, l)egintiing in the Argentine Republic and reaching northward to the 
Great Ukes and the Western Prairies, and including the continental bridge 
between North and South America formo<l by Central America, ns well aa the 
insuhir bridge formed by the AVest Indies, 

The isolation of tlie tribes of the extreme soulh-eiwt and of tlie extreme 
north-west suggesU that lliese dislricta may have preserved on older type of 
American culture that has not been exposed, or lliat has at least not been deeply 
impressed by the iiiHuences that swept over the middle ports of the continent and 
left their impress everywhere. If our i>oint of new is correct, we might exfiect to 
find a gradual decrease of the tjTiical middle American clemouU aa we go iiorth- 
wanl and southward; and we might expect that on tlie whole the tribes least 
affected were also the latest to come under the dominating influence of middle 
Amorican culture. From what I have said it apjiears that the bulk of the Canadian 
alwrigines belong to the northern marginal area. Tlie important problem of ilio 
significance of the ty^ie of culture here found is tlierefore siieciticully a Canadian 
problem. 

Its solution must be atlempteil by means of a poiustaking analysis of the 
physical characteristics, languages, and forms of culture of the varioua tribes of 
the Dominion, with a view to segregating tlie cliaracterislics of the older aboriginal 
type of culture from those elements tliat may have been imported from the south. 
Some general considerations relating to this subject may here be giveu. 

In the east tlie Iroquois seem to lie closely allied to tribes of the south. 
Although historical evidence allows that at the time of the discovery the Iroquois 
were located along tlie Lower St Lawrence River, where they were met by 
Champlain, I have reasons to believe that the previous seats of this tribe wore 
somewhere in the southern part of the United States, perhaps near the Mississippi 
River. 

Tlie Cherokee, who are linguistically relatoil to the Iiwiuois, liave resided 
in the .Southern Appalachian area ever since Uicy have been known, thus forming 
a link between the Iroquois and the Southern triltes. Other tribes, still more 
closely related to the Inxiuois, lived near them. Wbut appears to me as more 
imiKirtaiit is the fact that the morphological structure of the Iroquois language 
has nothing in common with the structure of Kskimo, Algonquin, and Siouan 
tribes, whose neighbours they are in tlie nortli, ami with whom they liave been in 
contact during the last few centuries; but timt it must lie classed with the highly 
incorporating languages of the south-west, which embody the nominal object in 

the Verb_a peculiarity which was formerly believed to be characteristic of all 

American languages. In morphological features, Iroquois and Pawnee are ever so 
much more closely related thiiii Iroquois and any of the languages spoken in the 
north-eastern part of the Continent. 

Altliongh the relationship between the Iroquois and the trilies of the south, if 
it really exists, may well be so old that none of the cultural elements belonging to 
the one area exist in the other, the linguistic observations here referred to 
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necessitAte inquiries in this direction. As a matter of fact, it is easy to show that 
the Iroquois have absorbed or retained many of the most characteristic features of 
middle American culture; and we may even venture to point out that some of 
their inventions, like the blow-gun, connect them directly with the tribes of the 
Gulf of Mexico and of South America. 1 am inclined to lay great stress upon the 
peculiar development of the clan system of the Iroquois and upon the t,\*pe of 
their tribal organization, which exhibits the very common American trait that 
social divisions ore assigned definite political functions. 

If these views should prove to lie true, the Iroquois would have to be 
considered as not belonging to the northern marginal area. 

The conditions among the Algonquin are quite differenL The Algonquin 
tribes have changed their Imbitat so extensively during the last few centuries that 
it seems necessary, first of all, to reconstruct their earlier distribution. In 
comparatively speaking recent times the two important western tribes of Canada— 
the Ojibwa and Cree—resided north and north-cast of the Gnrat Lakes. Tliey have 
gradually migrated westward, and their territory extends at present to the foot-hills 
of the Rocky Mountains. We even know of Cree warriors who reached a point near 
Kamloops on the Thompson River in British Columbia. 

A comparison between the culture of the Algonquin and that of their 
neighbours of the prairies shows even at the present time a (icculiar contrast. 
The Algonquin appear as the typical inhabitants of the north-eastern woodlands. 
They were essentially food-gatherers, and agriculture played a very unimportant nUe 
in tlieir life. They carried with them the |M}culiar Mide ceremonies which liave 
been adopted by their nearest Siouon neighbours, particularly by the Winnebago. 
The most western offshoots of the Algonquin are highly differentiated. The 
Cheyenne and Arapaho, as well os the Blackfoot. who belong in part to the 
Dominion of Canada, have come to be prairie tribes. It has been shown, however, 
that the Cheyenne and Arapaho, who resided formerly upon the eastern borders of 
tho Prairie, practised agriculture ; while the Blackfoot seem to have come from 
the Saskatchewan, where they may have lived in a way aimiliir to the present 
Central Algonquin tribes north of the Great Ijokes. From these considerations 
1 am iuclintyl to infer that the Algonquin were at one time a north-coslem tribe; 
that the most southern branches—namely, those extending through the ^liildle 
Atlantic States, and south of the Iroquois towards Lake Michigan—have by 
contact been assimilated to the tribes of tlie south-east; while the moat western 
ofisboots. then living on tho Uppier ^lississippi, were intluenced by tho agricultural 
trilies of the Lower Mi-ssissippL If tliis view bo correct, wo may expect lo find the 
older type of Algonquin culture north of the Great Lakes and in the interior of 
Labrador, which for this reason are partlcidarly inviting to the studenL From 
what little 1 know of the unpublished results of Dr. Jones’s study of the Ojibwa, 
north of Lake Superior, the views here expressed seem to be fairly well supported, 
and are certainly worthy of farther investigation. On tho whole, the organization 
of tho northern Algonquin seems to be so loose, their social structure so simple, 
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that the itnpi^ioD of a strong contntst bcLwoeii tho tribe and those of the south 
is convevetL The conditions in Nova Sootia and. tiie A tlaiitio proTinces, whore related 
though distinct trilios reside, are also in accord with tho views horo eipreseod. 

Still clonrer ore thoeo eonditious in the vast area extending from Hudson Ba^ 
north-west tx> the Arctic Dccan^ and westward into the interior of Alaska and to 
the Coast Baugo of British Colunibia. This is the homo of the Athapascan tribes. 
Their migrations and adaptations to diflereut social conditions iMJCure to them a 
IMjenliar place among tlie trihea of North America^ 

Isolated Athapascan tribes arc found »ll along tlie PoniJic Ocean, in British 
(Huiubin, in IVoahiiigtou, Oregon, aud California; and two of the moat important 
tril>os of the South—the Apacho and Navaho, who occupy tlie iKirderloud between 
the United Stutea and Mesicc^belong to this stock. All the isokied bands in 
Oregon share the Oregoninn etilturc, and arc indiatingiimlsihle iu their physic*! 
tvpe from their neigljhours sj)eaking other lauguagea. The Athapascaus lu 
(’ttliJornis arc CalifoniiEiuA in type and culture i aud tliose of iho south-west are 
a typical south-western tribe in appearance as w-eU as in thdr industrial arts and 
thoir Ijoliefs- What is true of the isolated is also true of the large bmly of 
Athapiiscans of the nortlv Wlieruver they come into contact w ith neighbouriug 
trilies they Itavu readily atloptefi their customs. Tims the Athaj.jascan tribes of 
the L(iwer Yukon are to all intents and purposea Eskimo; tboae of tho iipi>ur 
course of the Skeena River in British Oolumbia Imvo adopted much of the coast 
culture; and those of the cuast of jVluaka iiave leoroed many of the arts and 
beliefs of their tieighbo utsl Tho most flouthem groups of Uio iloekeuzic Eaain 
proper liave odopuid tho cUHtems of the Algon^juin tribes, 1 do not think that 
Lhis lulaptahility should Ikj considered as a characieriatto racial trait. It seems 
much more an effect of the lack of intensity of the old Atliapaocan culturv- Tlie 
flame phoitomenou is iciieated among other tribes w-hoso culture reseaiblijs that of 
the Atlmpascam The Salwh tribes of Britteh Columbia and Washington and 
the Sboshoneaii tribes of ilie Western Plateaiia of the Uniteil Slatea linve been 
affected by their nfltghbouis in exactly l\m same manner. It would seem, from 
reports of ohler travellers, timt AthupiiBcan culture^ comparatively speaking, 
uninllucuced hy neighbouring iribca, may Ije found in iho district west of Hudson 
Bav, and perhaps abo on tho upper courses of the weatem tributaries nf the 
Mackenzie Itivcr, 

Investigation of Ehis uiniple culture muat be considered as one of the tni;^l 
important proLleras of Canadian ethnology. Its impoitaacc lies in the probability 
tlmt we may recognise in it an older tj-pe of Ameriean culture than the culturea 
observed on the prairies and in the eaaleru part of tlie United States. 

From wliat little we know about this district, it seciiLS Likely chat ita culture 
may be similar to that of the Saliflh tribes of the intcTior of Uridah Colmiibla, 
which are bemg thoroughly inveatigated by Jlr James Teit A simple Bodhl 
otgonixatiou, aimplicily of industrial life, and what may perhaps be callctl a 
general individualisiic tendency, seem to be common to both groups of tribes. 
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Tl^is teuilency^ combiucMl with ajicirmty af population, witli lack of great rltuabi 
which bring people together, and aci?cimi)anied by a lack of strong arLi&tic 
proclivities, scfiEtia to make these tribes eiiaecptible to foreign intiuenee. 

There is little doubt tlmt the E^klmOi whose life ns ^u-buuters baa left a 
deep unprcsalon upon all of Hieir doings, must prtitiobly be classed with the saiue 
group of peoples. The much-diBcussed theory of the origin of the Eskiuio 

must be entirely ab&udoneil The loveatigatioua of the Jesup North Pficilic 
Expedition, which h was tny privilege to coniluct, fleeui to chow thnl tlie Eskimo 
most be considered] as, couiparatively speaking, new arrivals in Alaska, which they 
reached coming from the ea&L 

I must not leave tlie discussion of the signidcance of the cnltnre of this whole 
district without referring, at least, to the important question of the relation Ijctwecn 
Ajnerica and Asia. Tho Tesnp North Pocihe Expedition, tito platm for which I 
suggested in 1897, was lotended to contribute to the eolntioii of this problem, and 
I think qnr inveetigators liave succeedeti in showing that there has boon clow 
contact between Sil^ria and the northern marginal area of Americflu 1 may ha 
permitted to mention a few of the points which prove the exiatence of difFusiou of 
ciilture tliTOughnut this temtory. Many traditions have been foimd Llmt are 
common lo Siberia and the north’western part of the American Qontiiieitt, reaching 
as far ns northern CaliTomLa, the northern Prairies, and Umlsou Bay. The treat* 
ment of biiT:li''ljark, the method of emliTeidering wilJi reindeer and nnKKse-lLair, Lh& 
forms of houses—all suggest long-continued intercourse. A consideration of the 
distribution, and the characteristics of languages and human types jji America and 
Siberia, have led me to formulate the theory that ihe so*calied Puke-jVjsiatic tribes 
of Sibariu must l>e considered os an oEfsboot of the American race, whidi may Imve 
migratod haek to the Old World after the retreat of the Arctic glaciers. 

1 lijivo so fjfli- loft onLirdy Out of cODHitlenilioii one of tho most difhcult 
preblents of Cuitadian etlmology—that of Brttiuh Columbia. Nowhifre in the 
Dominion is a like number of types and languages met with in so sumB un area i 
nowhero bi found a culture of stioiL strong individuality as iu iliis rcgtnru 

Tlie fundiuneuhd features of the materiol cuLtnre of tJio fishing-trilws of the 
coast of north-ea<uerti Asia, of jioitb^west Aiucrica, and of the Arc Lie coast t>f 
America, are so much alike that tho assumption of an old unity of this culture 
seems justihable, particularly since the beliefs and customs of this large continuous 
area allow in any aiiuilari ties, Tiiese have been puitiU^L out by Mr. Jixihelson 
in Ids descriptions of the Koryak oE the Okhutsk Sea. On this eoiiinion basis 
a strongly iudivtdualized culture has originatiH] on the euost of Brltiflli 
Columbia, particularly luuong the Hoida, Toimahian, and Kwakiuti, winch presents 
a uumber of mrj^t reEiiarkablc fcature^i, and is best exeinpliiioil by the style of art 
of this region, tliat lum no pumjlel iu any other pirt of our continonL At tlic same 
time mme of the unstomaand Wlicfis of these people recall so strongly custoins that 
ore found only cost of the Bocky MotLiiLains,.ai]d again eustorns of tbc Melanesia tis 
that a highly mteresljog and difhcult probtein arises, which luis so far buflled a 
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compl^tfj in'teTjjrotfli.tion, aottvitlwtiiiidiii]^ Ill'S dGtftiled invcstigAtionn tluit Iiavo liesn 
conducted. 

Let U8 turn now from the ooijKulemtion of ttiese geograpiiical add Idstorlcal 
proli^louia to that of Lheir bearing upon fuqikmentiil theorciiciil questions, [n our 
previous disouiigioiia we made tlio limit nsenmiitlon, with wiiidi perhaps not all of 
you agree, tliat the culture of the tribe* of our eontinent is a coinplejt historical 
growth, in which by caraful anatvTsis the coinponent elements may be segregiUeil. and 
which in this way becomes historically inleUigihle* We starteil with tlie hypothesis 
ttmt the itlosft of a people depend uiJon the cultural dsanents handed down to them 
by their ancestors, upon additions to tlieir knowledge hoewl on their own experieiioG, 
and upon ideas that they have acquired fmm thdr neighbours* Our hypothcaii! 
impUes that ideas ami activitios of a people undergo fundamental changes due to 
complex cauBCSv 

We must reoognUe that this hjqxuheais does not exhaust; the field of anthro¬ 
pological extmrience. Beajdea similarities due to obvious caacfl of borrowing, 
there are others that cannot be thus esplained—similarities sometimes extending 
to minute detaib, which cocur in r^oua widely seiiamtcd. Wo Irelievo that their 
occurrence is cine to a psyohologkal necessity, wluch brings alxmt the appearance 
of certain groups of ideas and activities on certain stages of culture. 

The phenomena hero referred to iiftve, however, given rise to the further 
hypoLliesb that these peculiar similar phenomena, which are not historically 
connected, arise by noeessity whenever a trilw lives in the corresponiUng cultural 
cooditiona; and, fiirthcnuore, that those phenonsena show tie this seqiientMt of all 
carlv cultural development the world over. So far as the tlieory asaumes a 
psiychologicnl Ijabis for similarities of ethnic phenomena in regiuna far apart, it 
eeoius to me mcontrovortible; in so far os it assumes the neoessaty pcctirremm of 
this whole group of phenomena and thuir fixed sequence, I believe it is open to 
grave doubt. 

An example will moke the difTerence between these points of view dear. One 
of liie striking features found among primitive people are the customs and beliefs 
which we ate usoii to oonibining under the temi lotemisiu.’* Totemism is found 
among many American tribes. In Canada it occurs among the eaatem jUgontjuin, 
the Iroquois, and on the Pooifia coast. It is nfttm combined with maternal ilesccnt 

_^jtli ihc enstora of reckoning the child os & member of the mothoris family, not 

as a member of the father's family. Totemiam and maternal dosoent liave exisMKl 
in earlier umea among many people where they have now disappeared, and a 
(x>mpletc tecnrteuce to these customs, after they have once been given up* is rare, 
and haa never been observed in the history of the civiliEcd world. From Uiis it is 
inferrcf.! that totemisni and maternal descent belong to an earlier period in the 
evolution of oivilizatloii, and have gradually been suiiereedcd by other forms of 
social organixation and belief. While we may gnuiL that this is the general eourae 
of events, ilie coneJuaion that totemistn and maternal descent precede everywhere 
potcnial descent and family organization does not seem to me ueoeesary. Tlie 
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louilencv to their tiiBapj)earaiice may exist everywliere; but this does not prove 
tliat they are a necessary stage in human development. They may never have 
existed in many {Mrts of tlm world. The conditions in America are not at all 
favouruble to the ussuniptioii of their omnipresence. The tribes which have the 
least complex culture, like tliose of the Mackenzie Basin, and which therefore 
would appear to l>e less developed, have paternal descent and no trace of totemism. 
Those that are socially and politically highly organized, like the tribes of the 
eastern part of the United States, have maternal descent and highly developed 
totemism. This has been proved by the investigations of Dr. John B. Swanton. 
Furthermore, I liave tried to show that totemism and maternal descent liave been 
adopted by tribes of British Columbia tliat were apparently in fonner times in a 
paternal stage. Mr. Hill-Tout Inter on continued some of my conclusions, and 
similar observations were made by Father Morice in tlie interior of British 
Columbia. The attempts to give a different iuterjiretotion to these facts, which 
have been made, for instance, by Breisig, do not seem convincing to me, because 
they start from the assumption that tlic unusual sequence of cultural forma is 
against the hypotlietical general scheme of evolution. 

It would seem that an acceptable general theory of the development of 
civilization must meet the demand that the historical hapijeuings in any particular 
region conform to it. So far us I con see, the various theories of totemism 
all fftil to do so, because they try to explain too much. To the stmlent who delves 
into the depths of llie thought of primitive man, witliout paying attention to 
tlieuries, it becomes very soon apparent that the convenient term ** totemism ** covers 
a wide range of the most diverse ideas and customs, whicli are psychologically 
not at all comparable, but which Imve in common certain ideas in regard to incest 
groups—groujis iu which marriage is forbidden—and peculiar types of religious 
ideas. Wicre those ideas occur they tend to associate themselves, and are called 
" totemism.” Where only the one or the other prevails, no totemism can develop. 
Therefore it seems that totemism umy be viewed as a product of jieculiar 
combinations of cultural trails that develop here and there. 

1 do not wish, however, to odd a new theory to the many already existing. 
I merely wish to point out that, as long us the hypothetical 8e<iucnce of events 
doe® not fit actual cases, llie evolutionary scheme cannot be proved to represent 
the line followed by the whole of mankind. 

On tlie other hand, the proof of dissemiuation of cultural elements seems 
to be incontrovertible. The sameness of Algonquin and Iroquois mji.hology, 
wliicli Briiitou derived from the psychic unity of their minds, is obviously due to 
borrowing. During the last fifteen years the process and extent of borrowing 
of luyllis lias been studied in such detail in America, that no reasonable doubt 

exist in regard to the gradual disseuiination of tales from the Pacific Ocean 
to the Allaulio Ocean, from tlie Plateaus of Mexico to the Mackeoxie River, and 
from ilu) heart of Asia to Hudson Bay. No less convincing is the proof derived 
from tlie study of American decorative art, with its uniformity of style and its 
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multiplicity of mterpretJitJoiL In short* it sesuiB tit my tnmtl that the fiwt can 
no lotigcr be igtinrtidt that the ethnic life of even tiia mo&t primitive tribe is a 
complex historical growth. With ihis, the nccesaity sriscs of inaking the attempt 
to mimvel tlio liietorio pwcees, and to verify oiir general theories by application 
to tlte hiaturic evolution of each cuilure. 

1 wish to state once more that, in mlvocating this procedure, I do not mean 
to imply that no general laws of des'elopmeut cxisL On the eontmryt the 
anulogiea tliat do occur in regions far tti>art show tlmi the human mind tomU to 
reach the same lesidts, mi under similar, but umier varying clrcomstances, 
Tlie iissiKiatLou of decorative ml with aymbolie introoi^ection, that of aocutl 
ckssiheation and religious lielief, of material actions and magic lesnlto,. of 
novelistic happenings and interpretations of nature, are among the fundamental 
tendencies common to humanity in the earlier stog^ of civil izatiou. The 
pK»bleni that wc have to solve is, on the one hand, the psychological one, how 
these ftindanmnlal tendeuden come into existeni'e, and the more apechScally 
ethnologicjd one. why they manifest themselves in various ivays at clifleront 
stagCR tif culture. 

1 believe thh; iS the aiitJiropolt^avl problem that oiir time is callerl upon to 
solve. It has the most far-reaching inllnence upon the whole treatment of our 
seiencei and its invefitigatlon must, be Ixiaed on observations nwwio in a region 
where ilissemimition can cosily lie tracxxi* Conditions for this study arc favourable 
whunever a nnmlier of distinct typjes nf culture ere in close contact;, and still 
anflident-ly dtstincl to allow us to rccogniJtc the peculiar tnUtf? of each* These 
imnditicna arc remarkably well fidlillctl in Canada The Arctic const, the Eastern 
Woodlanilfi, tlio Pniiries, tlie Plateau and Mackenzie area, and the J^acilit coast, 
are so iiiuny di>i!tTict!i r^harply individualized, and still not oegregat^l hy 
insnperahlo ijarriers from tho ethers. Tliercfore attouipts to carry through 
n comparative onalysia of neighliourmg tribes Is iiroiubing, I hove referred 
briefly to some facts that seem suggestive, but llie method of research here 
advochiled may perhaps lie further elucidated 

Tho Eflkimo. who api>ear, on the whole, sharply dSilferentiatod from their 
neighlionTS, hax'e iieveriiieleas many truiia in common witli them. With the 
Clnikehee and Koryak of north-easteni Asia they shoiei almost all the fumiammitul 
inventiona relating to the Bca-himt-^the kayak, tho boat, the Imrijoon. honoehold 
utensils. Tlieir pictographie art and their realistic eaivings liavo the Hune slyle^ 
which rtraches its highest ijorfeetiou among the Koryak. Certain dttials of tiny 
HjikiiitO' and of tlieae tribes are alike. TIicLr heit^tales show simUarities in type, 
and, to aomo extent, in detail With their Athapascan neighbours the Eskimo 
luivD in common looseness of social organization ; with Imth Alliapascan and 
Iroquois, the ooneept of confession as a means of warding off the reanlts of sin ; 
ilmt is, of the break ir^ of customary behaviour. With Uio AlhapOf^im and 
nniihem Algonquin they sliare the oecuTienco of a iKrcnliar type of animal fable^ 
that, so far as 1 am aware, has not its like in any other part of America. 
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A Dumber of specific ults ouii l»e traced from souLberu EiritiaU Qulumbia to East 
GreeulaiuJ md from Uike Superior to Smith Sound To the fotmet group l«Iouga 
the iftle of the bUnd mau who i-ecorerod hia eyesight by diving ^vitli a gooaep niid 
who then took revenge on his mother, who had nmltroaiwl him while he wag hUnd: 
and tlie story of ihe Leiug tliat robbetl groves, and weis overcome by a eourageoua 
youth, who, feigning iieoth, had himself bitried, waa laimod away by tht- mouaU:r, 
and finally escaped by the incidents known as "the magic tiight,'* The 
characteristic feature oF all tlieao pltepomnna h tJieir oocarreuae over coniiimous 
areas and their al»eiice outside of this areEi- Indeed, the atudy of tlia ctunpommt 
features in the culture of any given tribe must lay the greatest stress upon 
geographical condnmty of occurrence; for, as soon as we admit m our proof the 
possibility of loss m intermediate i^UstrictSp wc might prove ooimcction between 
all parte of the worlil- Gouduuity of diatribuiiou oud a sufHcieut number 
of analogous eiemente in neigUbouring cultures, seem, iiowever, to justify the 
assumption of l^rrowing and mutual iuUuenceSp Ample opportunity for such 
relations Is given in the ware, trading rolatioua, and iutermarriagcsi of tribes. 

I tiiay pcTlmi)B now bo allowCil to enumerate a few of tho most obvious gape 
in our knowledge of Canadian etbuolog}\ which sbould be tilled to enable us to 
coiidmt the sourehing auEdyeis suggeated. Arnmig tribal iDOiiogrttphs, those of the 
Athaptiacan tribea of Uie llackcmEie,between Great Slave Lake and llud^on Bay,and 
that of the Algonquin tribes in tho northern part of the Ijibrodor rouinaula, seem to 
mo the most urgently needed, Ijocatiso* os e3q)Iaincd before, they are prestmiably the 
least affecUHl types of northern luargitml culture. In the west, the Kootenay are 
only little known, and the relation of the Tsimahion to their ueigiibciiirs tequireH an 
exhaustive study. The Coaet Salbh and the Nootka of the west coast of Vsneouver 
Island still offer important (ielda for detailed invesligarion. 

lu the field of Algonquin research we require a full record of the Gentile 
system of the tribes and of Llieir rituals, parLicukrly an inquiry into the essflntml 
charocteristica of the Midi ceremonies ^ in the Athapascan group, a detailed study 
of the oomplicaUid customs of avoidanco and of tho correlated iutimooy, wlijch, 
both in America and Siberia, always seem to go hand in ImnEi, but have until 
recently escaped tlie attention of olMcrvers, because they aro not as striking oa the 


eustoma of avoidance. 

In orehiEology one of our moat important tasks lunat lie the occumte deter- 
ininalion of the moat north-weaLeni extent of ancient pottery and an mvestigation 
of the prehistoric typea of the Groot Lake area to the present j>opulation of tho 
district, I tony alsO' point out here the need of nu invesHtigation of tlie shell 
heaps oF ALiska in regard te tlie question whether a short-lieadcii type preceded 
the present Eskimo, the only Link that U lacking in closing tlm proof oi tlm 
eastern origiu of the Eskimo. 

Most importiuit appears a thorough and nystematio study of Canadian 
languages, based on modem phonetio Evstemfi. MThUe we eusiiect a relationship 
between Thnyit, Haido, and Athapascan, auJ again between Salish and Wakashan, 
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thia bss not been, proved jet. The rdationalup between these biigue^ is a 
probletu of fun dam ental importance^ 

I tnigbt go on with my enumeration^ but enough has iicen said. 

After tlie analysis of individual types of civilisation, here suggested, has been 
made, the problem of what constitutes the individuality of the culture of each 
tnbe stands out with great clearness. The tenacious conservatism of the Eakimo* 
hia inventiveness, bis good nature, his peculiar vie^vs of nature, cannot be explained 
as resultants of borrowing, but appear as tlie outgrowth of hia mode of life, and of 
the vrov in which he has remodelled the cultural inatemla transmitted to him by 
his farbeaie and by hia neighlKiurs. 

1 have dwelt so fully on this question^ which w of fundamental importance 
for a right interpretation of ethnic phenomena, because Canada offers an exception¬ 
ally iavourable field for the diseuasion. An exlmuative study of the typos of 
culture and of their relatiotia wtH show in how far we may be allowed toiconsider 
them 05 representatives of evolutionary tjpea, or in liow far the present conditions 
are the outgrowth < 1 ! oompUcated historical liappeningB, in how far the wideat 
generalisations of anthropoLigy may be expressed in the form of sequences of 
beliefs and customs, Or in how far they are rather psychological law® relating to 
the mental activities of mankind under conditions determined by tho traditional 
views and attitudes fouud in different types of cultnro. Wliatever our Triewa may 
be in regard to thcee questions, their importance will be recognised by alL The 
Opportunity to solve these theoretical questions, as well as the hUloricAl ones 
propounded before, is given. Maj' we not hope that it may be seized upon, and 
that the aborigiDes of tho Dominion may be studied before it is too late. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICiVL INSTITUTE, 1910. 

Janwry 25/A, 1910. 

Annual General fleeting (see {Mge 1). 

Ftbrmry 1910, 

Ordinary Meeting. Mr. J. Gray, Treaaiirer, in the chair. 

The election was - announced of Miss C. BrRXE, Miss E NoEL, the Rev. F. 
McCormick. Dr. J. S. Macklntcwm. Professor Eijjott Smith and .Messnj. A. W. F. 
Fuller, B. J, Haixm and T. S. IUrgrean'ES as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

The affiliation of the Cambridge University jVnthropological Gub to the Institute wa# 
also announced. 

Mr. A. L Lewis read a paper on “Some Dolmens of Peculiar Typos in Franc© and 
elsewhere,** illustrated by lantern slides. 

TJiP discussed by Dr. Holdkn, Sir Henry Howortii, Mr. R. Smith, 

Mr. Calderon, Dr. Youno, .Mr. Baynes, Mr. Haye.h and the Chairman, and 
Mr. Leuts replied. 

Dr, J, SiNCiJilH Hoij)EN read a japer on “The Existence of a Palnolithic Bed 
beneath the Glacial Boulder CTay in .South ^Yest Suffolk," illustrated by specimens. 

The paper was discusoed by Sir Uenky' Howortii, Mr. Bennet, Mr. smith, 
Mr. Warren and ^Ir. Calderon, and Dr. Hou>en replied. 

Febrytary 22nd, 1910. 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir Richard B. Martin, Vice-Presidenl, in the chair. 

Miss M. E. Durham read a paper entitled “ Notes on the Northern Allionians, 
illustrated hy lantern slides and drawings. 

The paper was disctissed by MUs W’erxek, Mr. Clodd, Mr. Hyde, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Tabor and the Tre-uhirer, and Miss Durham replied. 

Martk 8/A. 1910. 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir Herbert Rwley, Prcsklent, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Dr. CoLUEB, ^^ajor A. J. N, Tremilirxi and 
Captain T. W. WiiiiTEN as Ordinary Follows of the Institute. 

The President, on taking the chair for the first time, inaugurated his office with a 
short speech. 

Dr. Keith reatl a paper on “The Gibraltar Skull," illustrated by lantern slides and 
specimens, including the subject of the paper. 

The paper was discuned by Profeasor Tbane, Dr. Wrioitt, Dr. Shrubhall, 
Dr. Parsons, the Treasurer, Professor Patten and the President, and Dr. Keith 
re{)lied. 
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AprU 12M. 1910. 

Ordinary Mooting. Sir Herbert Bisunr, President, in the chair. 

The pRiSifPENT called att^tion to the new epidiascope lantern purchased out of 
the bequest of the late Miss WoLFE. 

Mr. S. 1L,Warre.n read a paper on “ Charcoal-huming in Epping Forest,” illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Prof. Ridoewat, Miss Fkeire-Marreco and the 
President. 

Mr. Robarts read a paper by himself and Mr. U. C. Collter, entitled ^‘Additional 
Notes on the Excavations on the Site of the British Comp at Wallington,” illustrated 
by lantern slides and specimens. 

Mr. CoLLYER, joint author of the paper, also spoke. 

The paper was discussed by Prof. KiDOEtt'AY, Mr. S. H. arren and the 
PRXsiDE.vr, and Mr. Robarts replied. 

April 26/A, 1910. 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir Herbert Risley, President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Messrs. J. E. Friend*P£RE1R.\. U. W. Garbutt, 
£. Greening and E. Westijike as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. Phi UP Norman exhibited a number of ethnographical 8{>ecimens from Sierra 
Leone and Liberia. 

Mr. Murray Jone.s read a paper on '* The Religion and Mytholc^ of the Lengua 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco,*' illustrated by lantern slides am! specimens. 

May 31i/, 1910. 

Ordinary' Meeting. Sir Herbert Ri8I.ky, President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. J. Greaves as an Ordinary Fellow of the 
Institute. 

Dr. R. TnuRNWALD reml a paper on an expedition to the Solomon Islands, illustrated 
by lantern slides and phonograph records. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Rivkr.s, Dr. Srugmann, Mr. \Viikei.ee, Prof. 
Starr and the President. The lecuuior made a short reply. 

JiriM 14M, 1910. 

Ordinary Meeting. Prof. W. Oowland, ex-President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. Gabtrell Phillips as an Ordinary Fellow 6f 
the Institute. 

Mr. P. A. Talbot read a paper on “The Ekoi of Southern Nigeria,” illustrated 
by lantern slides and sketches. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Seuomann, Mr. E. Torday, Mr. Lkwih and 
the Chairman, and Mr. Talbot replied. 

JsfM 28M, 1910. 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir Herbert Risixy, President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Dr. .\TEEy, Mr. P. Brami.ey, I.C.S., Dr. Hill Jones, 
Mr. Harrls I.C.S., and iSIiss Vellenowith as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. W. J. LEti'Ls Abbott rea<l a paper entitled “ A Classification of the British 
Stone Age, some little-known Origins and Cultures,” illustrated by specimens and 
lantern slides. 
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MuceUitnta, 


The p(vpcr ttoh di&ciiaied bj Dr^ SALTER, Mr, Kf:NNARi>t Mr. KE^!WORIT^^^ 
Mr. Carter, Mr* ’VVARaE^’, Mr* Grwt, Mr, Farkyn, Mr. Tabor anil tbo Presipext, 
wid Mr* Abrott replied. 

November IMi. IJJIO* 

Ordinary Mefiting. Sir UERiiRriT Ertji*ET, PrcBidcnt, in the rbair. 

The election was announced of Captain R, G* Anderso.v, Mr* M. W* H* Beech* 
Miss B, CiiAMBERMi *Me«ra. G Heihbrod, R. L. Y, Jones, H* S. Ki.NtisPORn* 
K Mau^owskt, Mrs, Milxr, Mr, W, J, PfifiBY, ProL W. J. Sollas, Mcbstb. 
JL Campbell THcraipcsox and S. H. Wit.UAHB. 

The Paesidext then iii\nted Prof* RtiKiEWAV, ex-President, to take the chair* and 
delivered a lectnro on “The Castes of Eastern Bengal/' illiiBtrated hy the epidiasoopo- 

The paper was discussed by the Chairman, Dp. SuHi'itsAiJ., Mr. Lose worth 
Dahbs, Dr, Sn-tOiiAKN, Mr, Pjjisyn and Dr. Sml'RTH watte, and the PHEiiiDKNT 
replied. 

A*«>fDiAer ISIO. 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir IrlERBEitT Hi^>i:*ET, Presjderit, in the chair. 

Dr* A* Keith read a paper on CertaLb Fhyaicui CharBCtors of the Negroes of the 
Belgian Congo nnd Nigeria,*' illustrated hj lantern slides and specimens- 

Jlr* A. K. Newman of Wellington, New Zealand, reail a paper on " The Search for 
the Origin of the Maori," illustnvcod by tho epidiascope. 

The pivper was discussed by MesBra. iii. U. IfAY, EtMjE'PARTiNGTON, LoNGWORtH 
Dastes and tho President, and Mr* Newman replied* 

Hamthtr nth, lillO* 

Ordinary Meeting. Dr* ARTHUR J* Evans, Vice-Proaident, in the chair* 

Tlie election was announced of Prof. Eugenb PITTaRIi as an Honorary Fellow of 
the Institute. 

The election was announced of Messtn, Harold Houcbs and It, Murray as 
Ordinary Follows of the Institute. 

The Chairman announced that the President had appointed McEsrs. IL H. Pye 
and 0. ^1. Dalton ai Aiiditora of tho Inntitato's accounts. 

.Mr* K. Cam rHELL Thompson read a paiier on “Same DneNplored Kontei between 
Angora and Ercgli,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper wm discussed by the Chaibman, Mr, -H. R. Hall and Mr* A* L Lewis, 


The following hare been elected Fellows of the Institute between January, 
1910, and 30th March, 1911:— 


Trwof 

Slretioa. 

1910 Anderaon. Captain R- 0.. R^.M.C.. c/o The War Office, Army, 

Cairo. 

1910 Atker, Oliver, Esq, MJ), Port Sudan; Cleoeiamb. Wimbledon. 

1910 Beech. M. W. H, Esq, M.A-, AsaUtant District Commissioner, Britith Sad 
A/rita Protedorak. 

1910 Bromley, Percy R, Esq. c/o Thm. Cook I- Sons, Liulyate Circus, £.C. 

1910 Bume, Miss C. S., 5, Ivema OartUns, Kensinyton, IT. 

1910 Cliambers, Miss B. A. Glyn-y-M4l, Fishguard. 

1910 CoUier, H. S., Esq., M.D., 57a, Wimpols Street, IF. 

1911 Edwards, Francis, Esq.. Jktvcnham, Xorthwood, Middlesex. 

1910 Friend, Pereira J. E,, Esq., Goalpara, Assam, India. 

1910 Fuller, A. W. F., Esq. 7, Sydenham Hill, S.F. • 

1910 Garbutt, H. W. Esq., P.O. Box 181, Bidawayo. 

1910 Haines, B. J., Esq., Tmtancvre House, Petcsey. 

1911 Hamilton-Grierson. Sir Philip. 7. Palmerston Plaee, Etlinburgh. 

1910 Hargreaves, T. S. Esq.. 20, Blootnsbury Stpiarr., W,C. 

1910 Heimbrod. G., Esq. P.O. Nadi, Fiji, via Lautaka. 

1910 Holmes, Harold, Emj., Ckerryfonldn-Martifthoe, Parraeomhe, N. Jkvon. 

1910 James, Rev. Cory, M.A.. East Grove, Rhayiuler, RadnoTsKire. 

1910 Jones, F. W. Esq., St. Thomas' Hospital, S.W. 

1910 Kingsford, H. S., Esq.. MA., 60. The Common, Upper Clapton, N.E. 

1911 Kidd. A. E., Esq., M.D. School Boarti Offices, Durulee. 

1911 Lyde, L. W. Esq. M.A. F.RG.S. Professor of Economic Geography. Uniteniiy 
College, London. 

1910 McCormick, Rev. F., M.RAR, F.S.A. (Scot.), Wrockwardine IVood Rectory, 
Wellington, Salop. 

1910 Mackintosh, J. S., Esq., PUUt's Lane, Hampstead, N.W, 

1910 Malinowski, B. Esq., 30. Guilford ^reet, W.C: 

1910 Milne. Mrs. M. L., HiU House, Victoria Park, Manchester. 

1910 Murray, Reginald, Esq. 12, Bedford Row, W.C. 

1910 Noel, Miss Emilia F.. 37, Moscow Court, W, 

1910 Perry, W. J., Esq., Poddingion School, E. Yorks. 

1910 Phillips, J. Gastrell, Esq., Bamwood, near Gloucester, 

1911 Sinallbone8,R T,.Eeq.,c/o TAc Forrign Office, Whitehall, S.W.; The Isthmian 

Cluh, Piccadilly, W. 

1910 Smith. G. Elliott, Esq. M.A., M.D., FJIS. Professor of Anatomy. The 
University, Manchester. 


* Compounding Fellow. 




1910 SolUs, \V. J., Esq^ M.A-, Sc.D., LLJ)., F.RS., Professor of Geology m the 
University of Oxfortl, 173, WoodMotJt Road, Ojford, 

1910 Tliompson, R. Canipbell, Esc]., KS.A., F.R.G.S., 13, Cheytu Gardnu, 

ChfUea, S. Jf’’. 

1911 Thurston, Edgar, Esq., C.LE., Cumberland Lodi/e, Kew. 

1910 TremcHnie, Major A. J. N., RA., Tudor House, Marbheath Park, jSU?. 

1910 Vellenoweth, Mias L., 41, KnaUlAuU Road, Camberwdt, ^.E. 

1911 Wotidell, A. B., Eaq., M.I)., Roatland, B<ddoek, Htrls. 

1910 Westlake, Ernest, Esq., F.G.S., Furdiwjhridge, Salisbury ; 31, Market Plare, 
Salisbury. 

1910 Whiffen, Captain T. W., United Service Club, S JK ; Anltriek, Sussex. 

1911 Williaina, M. Bruce, Esq., Green Hunt, Reaeonsjield. 

1910 Williams, S. H., Esq., RU.S., RCR, 8 , Warrior Square, St. LeonardA-on-Sett. 


Aviated Members. 

1910 Casson, 3., Esq., Lincoln CoUeye, Oxford. 

1910 Horton, K A., Ewj., University Collojt, Oxford. 
1910 Huckaly, G. C., Eaq., 7. Souihmoor Road, Ox/onl. 

Tlie following Fellows of the Institute have died 


lietwcen January, 1910, and April, 1911. 
1906 Bland. Mrs. 


1909 Cook, X. B., Esq., M.A. 

1908 Crawford, T. W. W., Eaq., M.D. 

1905 Davis, Mrs. Edward. 

1902 Edgar, P. G., Esq., M.B., CluM. 
1866 Fischer, Robert, Esq., B.L* 

1906 Fletcher, Miss G. 

1862 Galton, Sir Francis. M.A,, D.CX., 
F.RS., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Past 
Presideut (1885-9). 

1908 Goodman, S. C. X., Esq. 

1910 Harris, L. T., E«i. 

1899 Hobson, Idrs. Carey. 

1903 Hocken, T. M.. Esq. 

18f>9 Lawrence, G. F., Esq. 


1910 Barbeau, C. M., Esq. 


or resigned their Fellowship 

1901 Letts, C., Es<|. 

1902 Martin. E. F., Esq. 

1901 Mitchell, A.. Es*!., M.D., M.C. 

1907 Mott, F. W.. Es*i.. M.D.. F.RS. 
1904 Orr, Captain C. W. J., Rjl. 

1863 Posey, S. E. B. Bouverie, Ewp, 

F.RG.S. 

1908 Rodin, Paul, Esq. 

1904 Sewell, R B. .Seymour, Esq., 
B.A. 

1866 Skuos. Deputy'Surgeon-General 
F. M., M,D. 

1907 Stewart. .James, Esq. 

1903 Swinhoe, R C. J., Esq. 

1863 Wake, C. S., Ew|. 


Affiliatetl Memlurs. 

1909 Wallis, W. D., Esq. 


* C^mpoanding Fellow, 
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Abakawi. measiircmcnU of, Sudan. 14C, 
151, 154, 155. 

Abu l-Fkitt, Aralis, Sudan, 223. 

Acheulocn, flinu, 197, 206. 

Africa, ..Vlgcria, sacred spring and tree, 
Hammam Rlrha. 71; British Ansodn- 
don, Sheffield, 92 (157); History and 
Description of the British Empire in 
(nr.), 91; Ivory Connngs from Benin, 
29; Notes on some tril>cs of British 
Central, 285; Central, Alphalwt boards 
from, 18; Congo, Pigment blocks, 
Bushoiigo, 46. 61, the fiabinra, 68; 
East, Kizilia, Land uml Letite (rer.), 
66, with a prehistoric people, the 
Akiku>m (rev.), 63; Sudan, Bisharin 
Folk Talcs, 65, Hadendoa words hither¬ 
to unpublished, 96, 100, in the torrid 
(ffr.), 76; Sudanese superstitions, 89; 
IT gam lA, Baganda customs, 19, circum¬ 
cision, Bageshu, 60, Bain-making chiefs, 
44ondokoro, White Nile, 491; \S cst, 
bull-fighting in Nigeria, 87, Decor¬ 
ative art. Edo-speaking people, Nigeria, 
37, Dubbo-Dubbo or Ihinch and Judy 
in Bomu, Nigeria, 85. flausa houses, 
99, Incest Tabu, Southern Nigeria, 


72. mo<lorn brass casting in, 525, 
Nsibidi signs, 67, Potterj* making, 
Kdo-speaking peoples, Nigeria, 63, in 
North Nigeria, 57, ToteraUm and 
, other customs, traces of, Hausaland, 40. 
See also Anyanja, Bangala, Baringo, 
Dinka, .Maragwetta, Masai. Ndo. Nuba, 
Suk, Sudan, Turkana. 

Afrit, Egj'pt, 11 (25). 

Agbede, S. Nigerian, Incest tabu, 72. 

A-Kikuyn, generations of, 449 ; of British 
East Africa, ii primitive pci>ple (rrr.), 
63. 

Alaska, Athapascans, 533. 

Albania, High, and its customs in 1908, 
453 ; bloodfeml, 465 ; charms, 463; 
council of elders, 464 ; devils, 463; 
exogantous tribes, 456 ; family life, 
communal, 462; fasting, 456; fowl, 
464 ; furniture, 464 ; government, 464 ; 
hahitadons, 462; honour, 465; hospi¬ 
tality, 463 ; house lonl, 462 ; immigra- 
don, 454,456 ; incest, 458 ; laws, 464 ; 
marriage, 459, 460 ; mcaiuremenla, 

464; ornaments, 463; penalties, 465; 
religion, 454, 456 ; “ Sun and Moon,** 
455 ; supersddons, 456 ; tattoos, 455 ; 
virginity (perpetual), 460 ; widows, 
461 ; witchcrait, 463. 
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Diatribution of races of man (»r.), 74. 

Djakova men incwtly fair, APiauia, 457. 

Dog-faced monkeys, BabinJcn, 66 (115). 

Dolmen at AnmirioohmnUiM in Armi^b, 
344 ; builders, of the Oiaemid Sardinia, 
345; do CbampignolLsa, SU; do la 
Bellr^ uL Boury, 338. 

Dolmens of Imlis, 342 ; in Ireland, 343 ; 
ftt i^oiero, 345; of peculiar types iu 
France and, elsewhere, 330; ae shrines, 
347. 

Doughty, 0. M., Aralw, Sudati, 223, 224, 
229. 

Dubbo-Iluhbo, Boma Ponch and dudy, 
Nigeria, 05. 

Dubois^ discovery of Pithecanthropus 
erectus in Jove, 238. 

Duckworth ou “ auricular height,” 265. 

DuntUa, Hoii, K., list of cireumciaion 
ages of A-Kikuyu in Man* 449. 

Darham, M. EiUtk, High Aihania and 
I itai customs in 1908, 453. 

DrtEBoud, Benii, Lea ciiilizationa pr£* 
heUeniqUea liana le IjsssIu do hi Mer 
^06. 

Dutt, W. .A, Lyiichuts, 59. 
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E. 

Earthwork, mediieval, iu Wiltshire, 3. 

Ecige-Partington, J., Maori forgeries, 31. 

Edo^ipeaking people, Nigeria, decorative 
art, 37 j pottery, 63. 

Eg>’pt, Earliest stone tomhs, 79 ; 
Hiemtitcho Palaographie (rer.), 90 ; 
twins, 11 (26). 

Egyptian and Nubian notes, IL 

Ellis, Mr., Incest Tabu, China, 64. 

Ennronment on man, influence of, 10; 
meaning of, 12; protective colouring 
an element of, 19; on Bhutias, 18; 
on Burmese, 18; on Pygmies, 18. 

Eocene Period, no evidence of nuin in, 
235. Set also Tertiary Period, divisions 
of. 

Eoliths, from Dewlish, anil the Question 
of Origin, 192; grouping of, 237; 
natural causes, 106; not evidence of 
nutn’s handwork, 238; value of evi¬ 
dence, 23G. 

Epipteric bones. Pterion and, Bothwell 
Crania, 496. 

Eregli, prehistoric stone implements, 
39. 

Eskimo, art, 537; classification, 5.34; folk¬ 
tales, 537 ; language, 531; origin, 538; 
ritual, sea-hunters, social organisation, 
5.37. 

Ethnography, British .tVssociaticHi, Shef- | 
ficlil, 97.’ • 

Ethnology, British Association, Sheffield, 

97 ; Cambridge Musetun, 78 ; Canada, 
529; of Snrian Arab trilie, Kahiibuh, 
215; of Yuchi Indians (n^.), 66; the 
Races of Man and their Distribution 
(rcr.), 74. 

Eugenics and Unemplotment (irr.X 28. 

Europe, Neolithic man in, tte Neolithic I 
man in Europe; Upper, blonde race of, 

15. Sec also Alliania, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Jersey, Man, Spain, 
Switxcrlaud. 

Eunipean race, origin of, 12. 

En^nik, stone implements, Uittite, 39. 

Evans, Dr. Arthur, Mycencan Tree and 
Pillar Cult, 71 (123). 


Evans, the late Dr. Sebastian, obituarVr 
16. 

Evans, Sir John, on grouping of British 
paleolithic implements, 240. 


F. 

Fagelawi, measurements of, Sudan, 146, 
151, 166, 157. 

Fairy tales, Papuan (irr.), 36. 

Falconer, Dr., on birthplace of human 
race, 239. 

Fallati, measurements of, Sudan, 146, 
151, 156, 157. 

Famell, I.,. K., Cults of the Greek States 
(rrr.), 13. 

Fenwick, N. P., A Note on Four Icelandic 
cairns, 9. 

Fertitawi, measurements of, Sudan, 146, 
147, 149, 150, 156, 157. 

Fetish, bell, Bsngalo, 389 ; saucepan, 38^ 
ef eeq .; breaking, 426, 427. 

Fever, writing as a cure for, Egypt, 11 
(29). 

FezAra and Kahdbfsh, Sudan, 225. 

Fictitious kinship in the Pimjab, 8. 

Fiji, etiquette, 66; orthographv, 41, 

68 . 

Fisher, Rev. O., Dewlish excavations, 
193, 194. 

Fison, Doctor, Australian Phratries, 165, 
166. 

Flags, use of, Egj’pt, 11 (28). 

Flint, flaking, Brandon, 203 ; implements, 
))Oulder clays, S.W. Suffolk, 20; La 
Cotte, Jersey, 102 (185) (187). 

Flower, Sir Willism, opinion of Pithecan¬ 
thropus erectuf, 239. 

Folklore of the Saiital Pargnnas (rrr.), 14. 

Folk-tales, Throe Bishorin, Sudan, 55. 

Forest life, dwarfing effect of, 18. 

E'oucart, George, La M^thode Comparative 
dans rUistoire des Religions (rer.), 5L 

Fox, Nubia, 11 (26). 

France, Sixth Congrfes PrAhistorique de, 
52. See also Dolmens. 

Frazer, Dr.. Arunta Traditions, 69 (1 1 9) ; 
Kaiabora lulxlass names, 80. 
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Fuller, Sir BAmpfylde, India and Antbro- 
pologr, 94 (164). 

Fung, inbaliitaota of Jobel Oule, Sudan, 
209. 

Furawi, mcanirementa of, Sudan, 145, 
147-150, 156-159. 

G. 

Qalicin, tbe Switzerland of Spain (rrr.), 
24. 

Oalla, Su<bui, 217, 218. 

Galley HUI, ducoverios of human rcnuiina 
at, 257. 

Garlmtt, IJ. W., alphabet boards, Nyasa- 
land, 18. 

Garoe, the (rev.), 43. 

Garaon, Dr., Pithecanthropus, 239. 

Gatty, Kev. R. Pit dvrollings at 
Holdcnieas, 48. 

Gazetteer, BahAwalpur (m*.), 26. 

Gelxtli^, moaauretnenU of, Sudan, 146, 
151, 158, 159. 

Gerf Hussein, Nubia, domwl tomb, 11 i 
(27); stone circle, 11 (28). 

German Colony, In a (rev.), 27. | 

Ohilain, Mr., eoliths, 200. 

Giant grams. Dr. Sinclair Holden, 343; 
Irish, 343; Sardinian, 341. 

Gibraltar skiUl, 257. 

Giglioli, Eiuico Uillycr, obituary, 7. 

Gillen, Mr., AmnU traditions, 69; 
marriage and descent, N. Australia, 32 
(55). 

Girartl on Sudan tribes, 143. 

Gladsuine, on measurement of cranial 
cubic capacity, 267; hood measure- I 
inents, 493; on thickness of cranial 
tissues, 273. ' 

God, Khumlangbo, 351; names used for, I 

Bangala, 373; folkstories about, 374. 

Gobi Coast, Trade Signs at Christiansborg, 

16. 

Gocidokoro District, White Nile, rain* 
nuking chiefs, 49. j 

Gowlanrl, Professor W., Benin panels, 29 | 

(51). 

Orabham, Mr., stone implements, Sudan, 


Grarel pit, skeleton found in, Overliory, 
WorcesUinhire, 96. 

Groat lukM, Indians, 331. 

** Great .Mountainous Land," Albania, 
454. 

Greece, Crete the forerunner of (rer.X 50; 
Prehistoric, Lcs Cirilizations Prchell^ 
nifpies dans le liassiu do la Mer 
(rcr.), 106; States, Cults of (rrr.), 13. 

Grccuw'cll, Canon, The Dvellings at 
Holdemcss, 48. 

Greifensee, near Zurich, pygmy imple¬ 
ment from lake dwelling on, 4. 

Grist, C. J., some eoliths from Dewliah, 
and the question of origin, 192. 

Guhayiio, Kali&bisb, Sudan, 223, 324, 
225. 

Guiana, British. See Pomeroon diatrict. 


IL 

Haddou, Dr. A. C., Puluga, .tVndamans, 
38, 47; races of mxui and their di»> 
tributioD (rw,), 74. 

Hodendoa wonts, hitherto unptibliabod, 
SiuUn, 95,100. 

Hair, action of aimosphero on, 21; 
Anyanja, 318, 319; Nnba, 508; 
pigmentation, value of, 15; Sudan, 
152, 153. 

Hall, Mr., excavations, Dewliah, 193. 

Hamagawi, mcaatiremeiiU of, Sudan, 146, 
148, 149, 151, 158, 150. 

Hamilton, Mr., Maori forgeries, 31. 

Hammam K'lrha, Algeria, sacred spring 
and tree, 7L 

Hardonburg, \V. K., the Indians of the 
Putunuyo, Upper Amazon, 8L 

Ilarriaon, Dr. 11. S., Thilmtan drums and 
skull cup, 101(184); Mr., eoliths, 196, 
197, 201, 236. 

Harrows, eoliths, 200. 

Hart-Duris, Madge, trade signs in 
Christiansborg, Gold Coast, 16. 

Hortknd, K. Sidney, introductory note 
to Dinlm laws and customs, 171; 
Primitire paternity (iw.), 62. 

llausa, birth, 40; customs, 40 ; 
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divisions, 40; luibitations, 99; mar> 
rioge, 40; pottery, 67; religion, 40; i 
tabu, 40 ; tattoo, 40 ; totemism, 40. 

Hautea Fagnoa, ooliths, 200. 

llaMres, C. B. and H., Crete the fore- 
ninner of Greece {rtt,\ 50. 

Head-hunting, Sagai, Borneo, 86 (146). 

Heierii, I>r., pygniy implement, Oreifensee, 

4. 

Henry, Professor Victor, La magic dans 
rinde Antique (rw.), 45. 

Heredity, doctrine of, 15. 

Herodotus, Blemmyes of Sudan, 218. 

Herzegovina, AllMnian ancestors from, 
454. 

Hieratisebe Paliiographic, Egypt (rvp.), 
90. 

Hill-Tout, Mr., ethnological survey, 
Canada, 529, 536. 

Himyorite origin, Arabs, Sudan, 219. 

Himluism and the Mahrattas, 47; 
Rajputs, 40. 

Hipparion mammalia, 236. 

Historic Period. See Tertiary Period, 
divisions of. 

Hobley, C. W., On RDcuyu Customs and 
6clief^ 428. 

Hocart, A. M., A point of Fijian Ortho¬ 
graphy, 41; A Tongan Ctu^ and 
Fijian Etiquette, 56. 

Uodson, Mr., religion, Manipuri “Yek,” 
33 (60). 

Hoemes, l>r.. Eoliths, 203. 

Holden, J. Sinclair, The Existence of an 
Early Paleolithic Bed l>eiieath the 
Glacial Boulder Clan's in S.W. Suffolk, 
20 . 

Holdemess, pit-dwellings at, 48 ; pottery, 
48 (89). 

Holtal stone, Kerrow, St Just-in-Penwitb, 
Coniwall, 12. 

Hollis, A. C., Note on the Masai system 
of relationship, 473. 

Holywell, Wales, sacred spring, 71 
(123). 

Honistoutf implements, Jebcl Gulc, Sudan, 

210 . 

H<»ti tribe, Albania, 46C; trills con- 
sangutneotu with, 470. 


Houghton, Mr. Bernard, on anthropology, 

12 , 

Hownra, Moorish extraction distinct from 
Kabdbish, 229. 

Howitt, Dr., Australian phratrios, 165, 
166; Kaiabara subelasa names, 80; 
marriage and descent, N. Australia, 
32 (55). 

Hughes, Professor McKenny, eoliths, 

202 . 

Huitoto, Upper Amazons, dances, 81 
(138); dimions, 81 (134); dress, 81 
(137); drugs, 81 (138); fishing, 81 

(137) ; food, 81(137); funeral customs, 
81 (138); habitations, 81 (135); 
hammocks, 81 (136); marriage, 81 

(138) ; mutilation, 81 (134); paint, 
81 (138); physical types, 81 (134); 
religion, 81 (138); tobacco drinking, 
81 (135); weapons, 81 (136); ** wire¬ 
less telegraphy," 81 (137). 

Human, origin, Dewlish eoliths, 203; 

race, birthplace of, 239. 

Huns and Scythians in Rajputaiia, 44. 
Hutton, Mr., bull-fighting, 87 (149). 
Huxley Lecture, 233. 

H 3 *ksoa invasions of Sudan, 217, 

H^'tlie Crania. Set Roth well Crania. 


I. 

Ibn el Athir, Arabs, Sudiin, 223. 

Ibn Khaldiin, Fezara, Sudan, 225. 

Ibn Sa’id, Fezara, Sudan, 225. 

Iceland, cainis, 9. 

Idrisi, Fezara, Sudan, 225. 

Ightham, Kent, rude implements collected 
from, 236. 

Imperial Bureau of Anthropology, 10. 

Implements, flint, boulder clays, S.W, 
Suffolk, 20; Paheolithio, ttt PaLeo- 
lithio implements; Prehistoric stones, 
Asia Minor, 39; pygmy or miilgot, 
210, 4. 

Incest, Allsinia, 458; Diuka, 187; Masai, 
480; Ubu, China, 64; West Africa, 
72. 

India, and Anthropolog}', 94; Assam, 
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Manipiiri “Yekt" 33 j Cochin tribes 
ami castes (irr.), 105; Folklore of 
the Satital Parganas {rer.\ 14; Bhft- 
walpur State Ifazettcer (rrr.)» 26 ; 
Magio clan* I’lndo Antique (fw.)» 
45 ; Mysore and Coorg, from the 
inscriptions {fet,), 22 ; Sotilhcrn, 

castes and tribes of (rcr.), 104. S« 
alto Andamans, Ceylon, Manipur, 
hlahrattos, Kajputs. 

Indians, American, culture, 530; Arctic 
coast, 530; Argentine Republic, 531; 
Braxil, 530; California, 630; Canada, 
529 tt t«q. ; Great Lakes, 531; 
Mackenzie basin, 530; Putumayo, 
Upper Amazon, 81; South American, 
530; Western plateatts, 530; W estern 
prairies, 531. 

Indices, breadth and height, of Rothwell 
skulls, 491 ; facial and nasal, Nuba, 
see Nuba. 

Inscriptiofw, Mysore and Coorg (rer.), 22. 

Invasions, Rajput states, 41. 

Ireland, dark race of, 14; dolmens, 343» 
347. 

Ironworkers of Manipur. Sre Manipur. 

Irmjuois, culture, 532; descent, 535; 
language, 531; mythology, 530; 
physical type, 631 ; totemism, 535; 
trilutl organization, 532. 

Ishmoel, George C., The Babinza, Congo 
State, 68 ; Bagandn, customs, 19. 

Isle of Wight, drifts, 197, 199. 

Ivory carvings from Benin, 29. 

Iyer, L. K. A. K.. 'Hie Cochin Tril»cs and 
Castes (nrr.), 105. 


. 1 . 

Jackson, M. T., ol»iluary, 15; on 
origin of RajpuU, 41; l>r.. anthro¬ 
pology, 94 (15-1). 

Jats, brachycepHalic, 46; Ihijjiuta and, 
43. S*€ Kajpuu and Jou. 

Java, Pithecanthropus crectiu in, 238. 

Jebel, Eliri, Arabic-speaking blocks of, 
505; Geili, stone implcmenla, Sudan, 
214 ; Gule, Neolithic Site, Sudan, 209 


ti sf?.; Sabaat, stone implcmenla, 
Sudan, 214. 

Jersey, Palseolithio cave dwelling, La 
Cottc, 102. 

Jeasup North Pacific Expedition, 630, 
634. 

Jochelson, Mr., Koryak of Okhouk Sea, 
534. 

Johnson, J. P., Stone Implomeuts of 
South Africa, 206, 208; Mr. W., 
Lynchota, 59. 

Johnston, Sir H., A History and Des¬ 
cription of the British Empire in 
Africa (m*.), 9L 

Jones, tho Into William, Ojibwa, 629, 532, 

Joyce, T. A., Notes on the Bushongo, 
Kasai District, Belgian Congo, pigment 
blocks, 46, 61 ; wtxnlen portrait 

statue, L 

Jurawi, Moasoremonts, of Sudan, 146, 
147, 150. 156, 157. 


K. 

KabAblsh, divisions and subdivisions, 220; 
ethnology of, 216 ei ; meaning of, 
230; origin, 221. 

Kagwa, Sir Apolo, old customs of tho 
Bagando, 19. 

Kahtanites, Sudan, 222. 

Kaiabara, sulxhias names, Australia, 80. 

Kamasia, Bnringo calendar, 72; dirisions, 
65; dress, 65. 

Kamibux>i, sub-chus names, 80^(131). 

Karawi. meosuremonts of, Sudan, 146, 
160, 158, 159. 

Kasai District, Belgian Congo, Busbottgo, 
Pigment Blocks, 46, 61; wooden por¬ 
trait statue, L 

Keane, on Sudan tribes, 143. 

Keith, Dr., on Pithoconlhroptis, 239. 

Kent, Mr., Excavations, Dewlisb, 193, 
194, 195. 207. 

Kent Plateau, Eoliths, 197, 199, 208. 

Kent's Hole and river-drift and cave man, 
caverns of, 241, 247. 

Ker, Annie, Papuan Fairy Talcs (w.), 
35. 
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Kcrrow, St, Just-in-Penwith, llulod Stone, 

12 . 

KhumUngbft, forest god, 349; annual 
festival in honour of, 349; represented 
by piece of iron, 351; afTocts certain 
plants, 351. 

Kikutni, customs and beliefs, 428 ti 
charms against butterflies, 447 ; fashion 
of circumcision, 429, 442; festivities 
preceding, 442; fires, 447 ; purification 
by medicine man, 447; ubo, 429. 

King, II., Holed Stone at Kcrrow, St. 
Justrin-Penwith, Cornwall, 12. 

Kingston Hill, river gravel, 200. 

Kilt and Urn at Tregiffian Veaii, St, Jiist- 
in-Penwitb, e’en!wall, 21. 

Kiaibn: Land und Leutu, E. Africa (fw.), 

66 . 

Knowle Hill, paloolitha, 199, 201. 

Kordijfan, physical characters of the 
Nuba of, 505; Southern, description 
of, 505. 

Koryak, N.E. Asia, art, 537; customs, 
534 ; sea hunt, 537. 


L. 

La Cotte, Palseolithic cave • dwelling, 
Jersey, 102. 

Lai-harauba, atiniul festival, 351. 

l^oikipiak tribe, Baringo, 55. 

Lake Cha<l Tribes. See Bagirmawi, 
Borgawi, Bornawi, Fallali. 

Lake dwelling, Neolithic, Qreifensee, 
Zurich, 4. 

Lang, Andrew, “ Historidty ** of Anmta 
traditions, 69; Ihiluga, Andamans, 
30; Puxxle of Kaiahara Sub-claaa 
Names, 80. 

Language, Burmese, Half the Uttle in 
(rw.X 42. 

Loukestcr, Sir K Ray, on Man, 16. 

Laverstock, eoliths at, 207, 208. 

Lee, on brain weight, 280; on cranial 
mcastirement, 266. 

Lek Dukoghin, lawmaker, Albania, 
464. 

Leo Africonus, Auliiil Tkba, 223. 


Lewenz, on measurement of cranial cubic 
capacity, 267. 

Lewis, A. L,, On some dolmens of peculiar 
tt'pes in France and elsewhere. 336. 

Lloyd, E., Some Sudanese Superstitions, 
89. 

Lockyer, Sir Norman, Stonehenge and 
other British Stone Monuments astro¬ 
nomically comddored (rer.X 34. 

Lowie, Dr., tribes of Southern 5Iackmxie 
region, 529. 

Loz^re, dolmens at, 348. 

Luxor, Egypt, eircumciaion, 11 (27). 

Lynebets, 69. 


M. 

MacAlister, Professor, Skeletons foumi in 
gravel pit at Overhuiy, 96 ; .Memorial 
slabs of Clonmocnois, King’s Comity, 
Irrlaml (rrr.), 5. 

MacDonell, method of opening skull for 
measurement of cranial cubic oapncitv, 
268. 

Mace, stone-headed, Kenncll Island, 70. 

Machinga Yao, salutations, 291, 

Mackenzie husiu, Indians, 530; Atha¬ 
pascans, 633; culture, myths, 536; 
region, Indians, 529. 

Mackenzie, Doctor Duncan, investigation 
of tombs of giants, 343, 344. 

Mackintosh, Doctor, Lynchets, 59. 

Mac .Michael, U. A., the Kababish. some 
remarks on the Ethnolog}’ of a Sudan 
Arab tribe, 215 ri awy.; stone implo- 
meats, Kordofaii, Sudan, 213. 

.Mogdalcnion scrapers, 199, 200. 

Magic, La, dans I’lntlc Antique {rev.), 45. 

Mahrattas, and Hinduism, 47; origin, 46. 

Makrizi, Fezan, Sudan, 225. 

Mammalia, Pleistocene, in Britain, 241, 
243, 244; migration into Europe of, 
249; living species now found in 
wann climates. 252; living species 
now restricted to temperate Zf>ne, 250 ; 
of northern habit, 251; incoming 
extinct series, 252; higher Eutherion, 
234. 
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Matu antitiiiity cif, contrtilltMJ by 

tutino tawH ns aiiinuild^ distribution 
fit racca {rvrOp 74 ; euvirotinnjiit un« 10; 
Neolithie* ^fooHtbic mati; no 
e%’]'riencii ®f, in tloceno^ ^Hoccn^ or 
Plii^Eflno Periods^ 2^-, Palreolithie, 
12. 

^[atl 4 K. U.j rnliiga, Arnlfltiiians, 2. 17, 30 
(53), 30, 47. 

Man, Ulo of, oliuTiiibur ot SlaugbglJ in, 
314, 

Mmianjfi, aiilutationfl, 291 ; vosponff, 324- 
^^anicbcaiaIIl And Ilogomiliflni, Albanin, 
455, 

3biriipur, ironworkora of, 34U ; iknices, 
3&D ^ dress (fo&tival), 352, 354 ; tamacal 
iiifitmnwnts, 353; "‘plesaing” cero- 
mony* 353; procesaioim, 354; *Hiirlinn " 
fe?ti%*nb 3^*^' Kbuinlfiiigba j 

Vek,*" 33, 

Manonirrter, Doctor^ cplnioa of Pitbocftn- 
thjropiut crcctos, 239, 

Forgerioa, 31 ; HutiMi, 103, 
MaragwrttA and Ndo, Lb^nngo, agriciil- 

tnrCj 63 j cnieadar, 72; circiinittBion, 
64 ; cbuifl, 61; coaioiiis, 01; dress, 6+ ; 
ftiiiural custonujj 64; habinitioii^, 62 ; 
irrigation, 6; : moimtls, 64 ; property, 
64 T tribee. 61 ; weapons, 63, 

Marcbuitd, on brain weight, 266, 
Murkbaiu, Sir Clorooiits, List of tribes 
of tliw vjiUcy of the Anwjiona, 1 3, 
.Monnol, Anltlid ’Ukha, 222. 

^larqucaan Stilt ^te{is, 103, 

Mnrah* Dr., opinion of Pitbetambroptia 
ore.'etus, 239. 

Mitsai^ Address, terros of, 476; bridal 
pritc, 4 h 0 : tircumtiisiorij 429,442,444 j 
tbvorce, 461 ; bonoy brewing, 461 ; 
iiiL'cfi^ 460; uuuriage, 4714, 460; 
mothers Inbiw, 481 ; penalties, 460; 
pobou, 461 ; relntioaship, 473; sondn- 
law, 461; unde* (matertudj, 476; 
widows, 46 L 

Mathew, itev, John, Origin of tho 
AustTwIhLii Phratnea e^hH eiplftJiAtion 
o| som? of the Phratry names, 165; 
two Toprescntutlve tribes of Queens’ 
Lind (orr.), 82. 


Mathews, It IL, MairiAge and desoont, 
N. AustralLt, 33- 

Mniigholil, Isle of Man, chunvlicr at, 
344. 

jMcflkiJi, Annette, bulhbghtiii^ Nova, 
ii^lpaJxi, S7 (J50); Oalieio, the Switier- 
lontl of Spain (rrt.), 24. 
i\fe(lI(oml, Barth work in Wiltshire, 3 ; 

Toljca, Wiitfihiro, 3(11), (12), (13), 
MeditemiiiCRiii, British Atisociation, Shef- 
Geld, 92 rwe, 13 j Sergi on* IS, 
Mfilaneaia, Santa Cme, and the Hoef 
Islands (rep,), 25- 

Mcmoriwl Sklw of Cloumnonob, Kang^s 
County (rr*,), &* 

Memphis, tetnpb of Ptah, 79. 
iloti’^in-tol, near PcnRance, 342- 
Monhlr, Trie Chateau, ste Trie ChnU-aii. 
Merliiri, Albanian tril*t!, 457. 

3Ie*viiiion period, 203. 

^lotathorin, lower gconps of Prototheri* 
and, 25f. 

iletboib Slide rule and tiibles to calciilnte 
P = •CK103G5 X h X B x H. 73. 
Metopism, RothwoU cnuii!*„ 495. 

Dfcyilum, oldest none tom be, 79, 

Mide ceremonies, Iiulmns, 532, 536* 
ilirlgot implement, pygmy OF* ^ Implo- 

ment, 

Mioceiio Period, no evidencti of Mon in* 
235. Bn fi!f9 Tertiary porirNl, divirions 
of* 

MiBeifisippi River, Iroquoia, 551; Algous 
qulb, 552. 

MiJlIer, Georg, Hioratischo Psiaogmphio* 
Eg^'pt (ftp.) 90, 

Iilonkeys, dngdacod, Uubinjea, 68 (115), 
MontcncgrOf tribes, 454- 
htoeii, wnning, Andcmianow, 2 (5), 17 
(55), Sff itfse Bun atnl Mutiu, Albania. 
Moor, Sir Enlpb, ivory emrings from 
Benin^ 29 (49), 

MomnE Club, Keae^c, 70. 

Morawi, meoaurenionts of, Sudan, 146, 
15 L, 158, 159. 

Morfitt, Mr, Williami Pit-ilwelliiigs nt 
Holderneos, 48. 

Morgnu'* Hill, Deviin*, excavation. 3 (9); 
pita on, 88, 
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Mortillot, O. And A., Eoliths, 196, 197, 
204, 206; on flints, 236. 

Moslem tribes, vVlbaniA. 456. 

Mount Elgon, Uganda Protectorate, 
Bageshu circumcision, 60. 

Mousterien period. La Cotto Gave, Jersey, 
102 (187) (188). 
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